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Tki* Book coautw tbo HiMMT of ^ Pwraaas aad Grociaat, ia Um nàgju of Dariot I. aad Xcne« I. 
fii«CtoifM«ribf9^iflityeMi,ftwtlMymori]w«MMMtS»tolk*yw 9»l. 

CHAPTER L 

TBS aZSTOBT OF DARZtm, OOKKCOTfiD WZTB 
THAT or THfi ORSSKS. 

PrroRï Oarius came to the throne he was called Ochus. At his accession 
he took the n inir of Darius, whirh. according to Herodotus, in the Persian lan- 
Kua£e, aigiiitie^ an avenger, or a uiait that deteati» the sciieines ot another; pro- 
btb^ because be had punished and put an end to Ibe insolence of the Magian 
impostor. He leigoed thirty yean.* 

ncnov i.*-DAiuirs*t iukiuaobs. Tm nposinoii or tribfrs. tbk tir- 

SOrPKrr ANO PF^M^TTMENT of INTAPHEBNF.f». THF PKATfT OF ORFTF??. 
THE STOHV OF UEMOCEOES,A PBY81CIAV. THE JEW$ PERMiTTEO TO CARAY 
Oil TBC BVILDIirO OF TBBBE TfiMVLE. THE OEITUIOSITT OV STIOSON 
REWARDED. 

Bfforf. Darius was elected kinç, be bad married the daughter of Gobiyas, 
whose name is not known. Artabanaoea, bis eldest sod by lier, aftenmda 
disputed the empire with Xerxes.. 

When Darius was seated cm the throne, the better to secure him?* If therein, 
he mirried two of Cyrus's dauichters, Atossa and Aristoria. The tormer haa 
been wife to Cambysos, lier own t)n)ther, and altenwards to Smerdis the Ma- 

B'an, during tbc'time be possessed the throne. Aristona was still a vi[|2:in, wlieu 
arius married her ; and, of all his wives, was the person he most loved. He 
likewise marrie! Parmys, daiiQ'fit* r of the true Smerdis, the hrotlK-rof Cam- 
byses ; as also Phedyma, daugliler of Otanes, by whose management the im- 
posture of the Sfagian was discovered. By these wives be bad a great number 
of children of both sexes.! 

We have already seen, that the seven ron5pirnff>r^, who put the M:i9:ian to 
death, bad agreed among themselves, that be wliose hun>e, on a day appointed, 
first oeiglied at the rising of the sun, should be dedaredking ; andttiat Darius's 
horse, by an artifice of bis grxram, procured his master that nonour. The king, 
desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude for this si^f and extraordinary 
service, caused an equestrian statue to be set up witti tliis inscription; *^Da- 
liuSi the son of Hystaspes, acquired the kingdom of Persia by means of lus 
botaa» (whose name was inserted,) and of his groom, Œbares.*! There Is m 

•BMi.LvL«.8l. Va|.||u.l.b.«.9. t A. M. S4SS. AM.J.C.m HmvO. I.Ui.e.iS. 
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this inscription, m which we see the king is not ashamed to own himself in- 
debted to hi« hor^f .ind hi'- groom for so transcendant a bf i>efaction as the re- 
gal diadem, when it was his interest, one would think, to have it coiistdereil 
as the (hiite of a superior merit, a simplicity and sincerity peculiar to the 
genius of tbose ancieot times, and eztaemely remote from the pride and tanity 
of ours. 

One of the first cares of Darius, when he was settled on the throne, was to 
regulate the state of the provinces, and to put his6nances in good order. Be- 
fore his time, Cynis and Cambyses liad contented themselves with receiving 
from the conquered oatioos such tree gifts only as they voiuntariiy^ offered, and 
with re<^utring a certaÎD ilumber of troops, WheD ÛMsy had occasion for them. 
But Danus conceived, that it was impossible for him to preseivc il! the na- 
tions subject to him, in peace and security, without keeping: up re^lar forces, 
and without assigning them a certain pay ; or to be able punctually to give them 
that pay, without laying taxes and impositions upon the people.* 

In order, tin rt fl jn , to n .rulate the administration of his finance?, he divided 
flbe whole empire into twenty districts, or governments, each ot which was 
annually to pay a certain sum to the satrap, or governor appointed for that 
purpose. The natural subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all 
impr»s(«. Henviotus has an exact enumeration of these provinces, which may 
very much contribute to give us a just idea of the extent ot tiie Persian etnpire. 

In Asia, it c o m p rehcwfcd all diet now belongs to the Persians and 1 u rks ; 
in Africa, it included Egypt and part of Nubia, as also the roasts of the Moli- 
terranean, as far as \)w kingdom of Barca ; in Europe, part of Tbraceand 
Macedonia. But it must be observ ed, tiiat in this vast extent of OMintiy, mete 
were several natioos, which were only tributary, and not properly sobjecis to 
Per«i? ; the case at this da^, with re'^pect to the Turkish enuïire. 

lljstoiy observes, that Darius, m in)|>osii)g these tributes, showed great wis- 
dom ma moderatKNi. He sent tor the principal inhabitants of every province ; 
such as were best acc|ttainted with the condition and ability of their country, 
and were obliged by interest to give him a true and impartial account. He then 
asked them, if such and such sums, which he proposed to each of them for 
their respective provinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they 
were able to pay? his intention being, as he told them, not to oj>press his sub- 
jects, but only to require such aids from them as were proi>orlioned to their 
mcomes, and absolutely necessary for the defence of the state. They all an- 
swered that the sums he proposed were very reasonable, and such as would not 
be 1 urden^rtne tti thr pe ople. The king, however, was pleased to abate otie 
liall, choosing rather to keep a great deal with m bounds, than to risk a possi- 
bility of exceeding them.t , 

But notw ithsianding this extraordinary moderation on the kif^ s part, as 
there issometbhig odious in all imposts, the Persians, who gave the surname of 
father to Cyrus, and of master to Cambyses, thought fit to characterixe Danus 
with that of merchant.^ 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these tributes, or taxes, as far 
a? we can infer from the calculationof Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difBculties, amounted in the whole to about fofly-foiir millions jw annum 
French, or something less than two mink)ns Englisli money. § 

After the death of the Maçian impostor, it was agreed that the Persian "oble- 
men who had conspired against him,sh<Hjld, besides several other maivs of 
distinction, have the liberty of free access to the king's presence at all times, 
«•\cept when he was alone with the queen. Intaphemes, one of these noble- 
men, beis^ refused admittance into the king's apartment, at a lime when the 



f • Herod, c. 89—97. t P'at- in Apophtbejm. p. 11 ^ , , 
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king and queen were in private together, in a violent rage attacked tfie of- 
ficers of the palace, abused them outrageously, cutting their faces with his 

yciniitnr. DtritH hi^rhly resented so h*MM<>ii« an insult; and at first npprebended 
it migUt be A c( >ii«>piracy among the noblemen. But when he was well assured 
CAfthe contrary, be caiued Intapheines, widi his children, and all that fvere of 
bis family, to be taken up, and had them all condemned to be put to death, 
confoundire, through a blind excess of severity, the innocent with the ^ilty. 
In these unhappy circumstances, the criminars lady went every day to the 
gales of the palace, crying and weeping in the most lamentable manner, and 
never ce^asing to implore the kinf^'s clemency with all the pathetic eloquence of 
sorrow and distress. The king could not resist so moving a spectacle, and 
besides her own, granted her the pardon of any one of her family whom she 
should choose. This gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who desired, no 
doubt, to save them all. At last, allÎBr a loQg delibeiatioa, she detennioed in 
favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the seutiiuenll which 
nature should dictate lo a mother and a wife, surprised the king, who desired 
her to be a.nked the reawn of it, to whic!» she made answer, that by a ?çecond 
marriage, the loss of a husband and children might be retrieved ; but that, her 
father ana mother being dead, there wae no possibility of leooverii^ a brodier* 
Darius, besides the iiA • f her brother, granted her the same favour for the 
eldest of her children / 

I have already related in Vol. I. by ubat an instance of perfidy Oretes, one 
of the kin^^s governors in Asia Minor, brought about the death of Polycrates, 

grant of Sanios. So Mack and detestable a crime did not g-o unpunished, 
arius t'ound out that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no account of 
the blood of those persons who bad the misfortune to displease him. This 
satrap carried his insolence so far as to put to death a me&sei^r sent him by 
the king, hf'cause the orders he had brought him vi ore di-^nirn rahle. Dariu*^, 
who did not yel think himself well settled on the throne, would iwt venture lo 
attack him openly ; for the satrap had no less than a thousand soldiers for his 
l^rd, not to roentk>n the forces he was able to raise from his government which 
included Phryg-ia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king tlierrtore tlinije:ht fit to pro- 
ceed in a secret manner to rid tiimself of so dangerous a servant. With this 
ooromisston be intrusted one of bis officent, of approved fidelity and attacbroent 
to his person. The otTn ei , under pretence of other business, went to Sardis, 
wh<»re, with grerit dyxtfrifv. he sounded t!u- disposition? of the people. To 
open the way to his design, he hrst gave the principal officers of the govcmor^s 
guard letters from the king, which oontainra notning butinerai orders. A 
little wiiile after he delivered them other letters, in which their orders were 
more express and particular. And as soon as he found himself perffxtly surf- 
of the disposition of the troops, he then read them a third letter, wherein liic- 
king, in plain terms, commanded them to Itill the governor; which order was 
etor'itpii u'ithoni drlny. All his effects were coiuiscated to the king, and all 
the persons belonging to his family and household were removed to Susa. 
Amoi^ tlie rest, there was a celebrated physician of Crotona, whose name was 
l>emoc6des. This ph^rsician's story is veiy singular, and happened to be tht 
occasion of some considerable events. t 

Not ioQ^ aAer the above nu- iitioi>ed transactions, Darius chanced to have a 
fall from bis horse in bunting, by which he sprained one of his feet in a vk>lent 
manner, and put his heel out of joint. The Egyptians were then considered the 
most •'kilfid in physic; for which reni*f«n Darms bad ^^cveral physicians of 
that nation about him. These undertook to cure the kiiM^ and exerted all 
IheirskiUoDsonnportantaiioccasjoo: but they were so awkward in the open^ 
tioD,aiid in handlag and managing the khig'a feot,tfaat they put him to h>cgedi» 
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ble pain ; so that he passed seven days and seven nights wilbout sleeping. De- 
mocedes was mentioned on this occasion by some person, who had heard him 
extolled at Sardis as a very able physician. He was sent lor immediately, and 
brought to the king in the conditkiooe wat id, with b» irons on, and in very poor 
apparel ; for he was at that time actually a prisonor. The king asked him 
whether he had any knowledge of phasic ? At ûrsl be denied be bad, fearine 
that if be should give proofs of his skill, be should be detained in Persia, and 
by that nMan be nr ever debined fiom returning to his own countiy, for which 
he had an exceeding affection. Darius, dispU ascd with his answer, ordered 
him to be put to the torture. Democede^ lound it was necessaiy to own tbe 
Inilh, and uereibre offered bis service to the king. Tbe first thing he did, was 
to apply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This remedy had a speedy 
effect ; the king recover»'d his sleep, and in a few days was perfectly' cured, l»olli 
of the sprain and dislocation. To recompinise the physician, the king made him 
a present of two pair of gold chains. Upon which Demooedes asked him 
whether he meant to rew:ird the happy success of his endeavours, by doubling 
bis misfortune. Tbe king was pleased with that saying, and ordered bis eunuch^ 
to oondiKt Demooedes to bis wives, that they might see tlie person to wfaom be 
was indebted for his recoveiy. Tmif all made him veiy mi^fiffT* presents; 
so that in one day's time he became eitremely rich.* 

Demooedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Grœcia Major, in the Low 
Cahibria in Italy, from whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the ill 
treatment he received from lii^ failier.t lie first went to Egina,^ where by 
several successful cures he acquired great reputation: the inhabitants of tliis 
place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent The talent contained sixty 
minas, and was worth about three thousand livres French money. Some time 
af^er, lie was invited to Athens, where they autrmented his pension to five 
thousand livre.s§ per annum. After tbis^ be was received ipto the family of 
Poiycntes, tyrant of Samoa, who gave hm a penskio of two thousand crDwns.n 
It is yeiy much for tbe honour of cities, or princes, fay handsome pensions and 
salaries, to engage such persons in their service, as are of public benefit to 
mankind ; and even to induce t'oreigiH^rs of worth and merit to come and settle 
among them. The Crotonians firom this thne had tbe reputation of bavirurthe 
ablest physicians; and next after them, the people of Cyrene in Aiiica. The 
Argives were at the same time reputed to excel in music. 

Democedes, after performing this cure upon the king, was admitted to the 
honour of eating at his table, and was higniy respected at Susa. At bb In- 
tercession, tlir f^yplian physicians were panioned, ulio had been condemned 
to be hanged for h^ing been less skilfol than the Grecian phvsician ; as if they 
were oU^ed to answer for the Success of their remedies, or tnat it was a dime 
not to bo able to cure a king. This is a strange abuse, though too common an 
effect of unlimited power, which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and 
which, being accustomed to see every thing give way implicitly to its autho* 
rity, expects that its commands, of whatever nature, should be infallibly pei^ 
formed! We have seen something of this kind in the histor\' of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all his magicians, 
because tbey could not divine what it was he bad dreamed in the night, which 
be himself bid forgot. Democedes procured also the enlargement of several 
of those persons who had been imprisoned with hini. He lived in the greatest 
affluence, and was in tbe highest esteem and favour witlt the king. But he 
was at a great distance from bis own country, upon which his thoughts and 
dcsin-s were continually bent.lT 

He had tlie tr<>«»d fortufie t<» perform another cure, which contributed to raise 
his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one of the king's wives, and 
daughter to Qyins, was attacked with a cancer hi her breast. As king as tbe 
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uam 01 It was tolerable, she bore it with patience, not bein^ able to prevail Qb 
herself, out of modesty, to diacover ber disorder. But at last she was con* 
strained to it, and sent tor î^ernor^des ; who promised to cure her, ?»nd the 
same time requested, that she would be pleased to g;raot him a certain lavour 
fae idioald bcf^ of ber, entirelj consistent willi her honour. The queen engaged 
her w<Mti, and was cured. The favour promised the physician, was to procure 
hîni a journey into fii-^ own country- ; nnd the queen was not unmindful of her 
promise.* it is worth while to take itoucc of such events, which, though not 
veiy considerable in themselves, oHen give occasion to the greatest enterprises 
of princes, and are even ihe secret s«[)rir)t!:s and dist.int causes of thein.t 

As Atossa was conver<itT;j nue day with Dariu.^, she took occasion to repre- 
sent to him, that, >>eii)^ iit lut- ilowerot his and of a vigorous constitution, 
capabile of endurit)^ the fatigues of war, and having great aiM numerous annies 
at rnmrnnnd. if wrml l h< for his honour (n fnrfn M)rno ç^ezi enterpn«e, and 
let the i'en>ians sec they had a man of courage lor their kiiK^. Your thou^ts 
coincide with mine,'' replied Darius, which were upon invading the Scythians. 
" I had much ratlier," said Atoesa, you would first turn your arms againt Greece. 
I have heard grr^at thir^ said in praise of the n-^men of Lacedfvmon, of Ar- 
go8, Athens, and Corinth, and should be veiy giad to have some of them in 
my serrice. Besides, you have a person h«»e, that might be very useM to 
you in such an enterprise, and could give you a perfect knowle<ige of the 
countiy ; the perstm Î mean is DetDon des, who has cured both you and me." 
This was enough tor tiie kii^, ami the aâair was resiolved on immediately. 
Fifteen Persian not>temen were appointed to accompany Democedes into 
Greece, and to examine with him all the maritime places, ns thoroi]p:hly as 
possible. The kinp fartiier charged those person*;, above all things*, to keep 
a strict eye upon the piiysiciaii, that he did not eticape t'rom tliem, and tu bring 
him back with them to the Persian court. • 

Darius, in givintr such nn onlrr, pT:iii)ly ■->hnr.-cfl he did not understand the 
proper methods tor engaging men ol wit and ment to reside in hk dominions, 
and for attaching tliem to his person. To pretend to do this by authority and 
compubion, is the sure way of suppressing all knowledge and industry, and of 
driving awa^the liberal arts and sciences, which must De frrv nnd unronfmed, 
like toe genius trom whence they spriog. For one man ot genms Uiat wtll be 
kept in a country by force, tboinands will be driven away, whownild proba* 
bly have chosen to reside in it, if tbej could enjoj their liber^, and Meet with 
kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed bis deskn of sending into Greece, he acquainted 
Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, and told him the occasion he 

had for his services to conduct the Persian noblemen thither, particularly to the 
maritime towns, in order to obser>'e their situation and strer^h ; nt the same 
time earnestly desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return with 
them to Persia. The king permitted him to carry ail his moveables with bim, 
and to give them, if he pleased, ^ » !iis father and broth* promning. at his 
return, to give him as many of g^rea ter value ; and signihed to him farther, 
that be would order the galley in which he was to sail to be laden with vei^ 
rich presents, for him to bestow as he thought fitoo die rest of his family. The 
king s intention appeared, l)y his manner f>f speaking, to br tindis§[uised and 
without artiâce ; but Democedes was alraid it might be a snare laid for him, 
to discover whether he intended to return to Persia, or not : and therefore, to 
remove all suspicbn, be left his omi goods behind bim at Susa, and only took 
with him the prescnf* <!* sig^ed for his family. 

The first place they landed at was Sidon in PiKcnicia, where they equipped 
UfQ huge vessels for themselves, and put dD th^ had brought along with them 
OD board another vessel of bunien. AAer havuy passed through, and care* 

' • Hcn>d. 1. iii. r. lS5.m 
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ful^ examined the chief cities of Greece, the^ went to 'i'areiitum in ItaJjr 
Here the Pernan noblemen weie taken up as spies ; and Democedes taldnr ad- 
vantage of this arrest, made his escape from them, and fled to Crotona. \Vhen 
the Persian lords had recovered their liberty, they pursued hint thither, but 
could not prevail upun the Crotonians to deliver up their fellow-citizen. The 
cit^ moreover seized the loaded vessel ; and the Persians, having lost their 
guide, laid ns'ide the thoughts of goinfr over to the other parts of Cmece, and 
set out for their own countiy. Democedes inlbrmed them, at their departure, 
that he was going to marry the daughter of M ilo, a iamoiB wrestler of Crotona, 
whose name was veiy well known to the king, and of whom we shall have oc* 
casion to speak hereafter. This voyage of the Persian noblemen into Greece, 
was attended with no immediate consequeiKe ; because, on their return home, 
they found the king er^aged in other affairs. 

In the third year of this king's reign, which was but the second according to 
the Jewisli computations, the Samaritans excited new troubles against the .lews.* 
In the preceding reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews Irom 

f Proceeding any farther in building the temple of Jerusalem. But upon the 
ively exhortation of the prophets, and theex{)rf ss order of God, the Ismelites 
had lately resumed the work, which had been interrupted for several years, 
and carried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans bad recourse to their an- 
cient practices to prevent them. To this end they applied to Tatnai, whom 
Darius had made governor of the pn>vinces of Syria and Palestine. 'J'hey 
complained to him of the audacious proceeding of the Jews, w ho, of their own 
authority; and in deEanoe of the prohibitions to the contrary, prasumed to re- 
build their temple ; which must necessarily be prejudicial t(j the king's inte- 
rest. Upon this representation of theirs the governor thought fit to himself 
to Jerusalem. And being a person ol great equity and nioderation, when he 
had Inspected the work, fa^ did not think proper to pit)cecd violently, and to 
put a stop to it without any farther ticlilict tlion ; but inquired of the Jewish 
elders, wnat license they had for entering upon a work of that nature. The 
Jews hereupon producii^ the edict of Cyrus made in their behalf, he would 
not of himself ordain any thing in contradiction of it, but sent an account of the 
matter to the king, and desired to know his pleasure. He erave the king a true 
representation, acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews al- 
leged m their justification, and desiring him to order the registers to he eon- 
suited, to know whether Cyrus had really published such an edict in their fa- 
vour, and thereupon to semi him instiuctions of what he thought tit to order iu 
the aitfair. Darius having commanded the registers to be examined, the edict 
was found at Ecbaf ana in Media, the place where Cyrus was at the time of its 
being granted.! Now Darius, having a great respect for the memorj' of that 
prince, confinned his edict, and caused another to he drawn up, wherein the 
former was referred to, and ralilied. This motive of regard to the memory of 
Cvrus, bad there been nothing else to influence the king, would be veiy lauda- 
ble ; but the Scripture infonns us,tliat it was God himself who influenced the 
mina and heart of the king, and inspired him with a favourable disposition to 
the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty plain from the edkt itself. In 
the first place, it ordains, that all the victims, oblations, and other ^q»enses of 
the temple, be abundantly tuniished the Jews, as the priests require : in the 
second place, it eqjoins the priests of Jerusalem, where they offered their sacri- 
fices to the uod of heaven, to pray for the preservation of the life of the king, 
and of the princes hi^ cliildren : and, lastly, it goes so far as to denounce im- 
precations against all princes and people, that sh^>uld hinder the carrying on 
of the building of the temple, or that should attempt to destroy it : by all which, 
Darius evidently acknowledges, that the God of Israel is able to overturn the 
kingdom of the world, and to dethrone the most miçhty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorized to proceed in the 
building of their temple, but all the expenses tliereof were also to be fonii^ed 
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to them out of the taxes and imposts of the province. What must liavc become 
of the Jews, when the crimes of disobedience and rebellion wen* laid to their 
charge, if at bucb a juncture their superiors had only hearkened to their ene- 
mies, and Hot g^ven them leave to justify tbemselvea! 

The same prince, some time after, çave a still more sjg^nal proof of his love 
for justice, and of his abhorrence for accusers and informe ri, a detestable race 
ef men, who are, by their very nature and condition, enemies to all merit and 
all virtue. It is pretty obvious that I mean the famous edict published by this 
prince against ITaman, in t'avour of the Jews, at ihe request of Esther, ^hom 
m king Dad taken to bis Ijcd in the room of Vashti, one of his wives. Ac- 
cording to Archbishop Usher, thu Vashti is tlie same person as is called by 
profane writers Ato«sa ; and the Ahasuerus of the holy Scriptures the same 
as Darius ; hut according to otlu rs it is Artaxerxes. The fact is well known, 
being related in the sacred hibtory ; I have given, however, a brief account 
of it in this work. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a princess memory ; as do also 
those of gratitiide, of which Darius on a certain occasion gave a very lauda- 
ble instance. Syloson, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had once made 
Darius a present of a suit of clothes, of a curious red cokNir which extremely 

B leased Darius's fancy, and would never suffer him to make any return for it. 
>arius at that time was but a private gentleman, an officer in the guards of 
Cambyses, whom he accompanied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. 
When Darius was on the throne of Persia, Syloeon went to Susa, presented 
himself at the gate of his palace, and sent up word to the king, that there was 
a Grecian below, to whom his majesty was under some oblMj^tioo. Darius, 
sufjprised at such a message, and curious to know the tiuth ofit, ordered hhn 
to be brought in. When he saw him, he remembered him, and acknowledged 
him to Ivivc l>een his benofnctor ; and was so far Érom being ashamed of an 
adventure which might seem derogatory to his honour, that he ingenuously 
applauded the gentleman*s generosity, which proceeded (rom no other motive 
tnsui that of doing a pleasure to a person from whom he could have no ex- 
pectations ; and then proposed to make him a considerable present of gold 
and silver. But money was not the Uiing Syloson desired : the love of his 
ooontiy was his predominant passion. Tlw favour he required of the king 
was, that he would settle him at Samos, without shedding the blood of the 
citizens, b^ driving out the person that had usurped the government since the 
death or hn brother. Darius consented, and committed the conduct of the 
expedition to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court, who undertook 
it with joy, and performed it with success.* 

SBCTtOff II.— fteVOLT AMD REIWCTION OW BASTLOV. 

In the be^innins: of the fifth year of Darius, Babylon revolted, and could 
not be reduced till after a siege of twenty months.t This city, formerly mistress 
of the East, çrew impatient of the Persian yoke, especially after the removal 
of the imperial seat to Susa, whkh very mudi diminished Babylon's wealth 
and grandeur. The Babylonians taking advantag^e of the revolution that hap- 
pened in Persia, first on the death of Cambyses, and after^vards on Ihe massa- 
cre of the Magians, made secretly, ibr four years tt^ether, all kii.ds of pre- 
paiatioo for war. When they thought the city sufhciently stored with pro- 
visi.)ns, for many years, ihry vrt ,jp the -ïtandard of rebellion, which obliged 
Danujii to besiege them with all his forces. Now. God continued to accom- 
plish tfme terrible threatenii^^^s he bad denounced against Babylon, that lie 
would not only humble and brii^ down that proud and impious city, but de- 
populate and lay it waste with fire and blcHxl, utterly exterminate it, and re- 
duce it to an eternal solitude. In order to iuitil Uiese prcdictk>ns, God oer- 
mitted the Babylontans to rebel against Darius, and by that means to mw 
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upon fhemscl^'f^s tiie wh(>îc \orce of the Persinn nmpirc ; aiifl tlioy themselves 
were the (irst in putting tiiese prophecies in execution, by destruyinga forest 
number of tiieirown people^ as will be seen presently. It is probable that 
the Jews, of whom a cun^idorahle mniihrr ivniaim d at Bal)ylon, went out of 
the city bet'orc the sirgr was fonned, as the prophets Isaiah and JtrciTiinh had 
exhorted them lon|^ helore, and aflerwards Zecnariah, in the following^ terms : 
"Tbou» Zt€n, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flee trom the 
country, and save thyself."* 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the longer, and to enable 
them to hold out with the greater vigour, took the most desperate and barba- 
rous resolution that ever was heard of, which was, to destroy all such of their 
own people as were un^rviceable on this occasion. For thi-i purpose th^y 
asaembled together all their wives and children, and strangled them. Only 
eveiy man was allowed to keep his best belovedf wife, and one seivant*maid 
to do the !)u>iness of the family. 

AAertbis cruel f xrcntion, the unhappy remainder of the inhabitants, think- 
ii^ themselves out ot all danger, both on account of their fortifications, which 
thev looked upon as impregnable, and the vast quantity of provi^^ioas they had 
laid ui), I'f^cran to insult the l>e«it>gers fmm the top of their walls, and to pro» 
vcke them with opprobrious lainage. The Persians, for the space of eighteen 
months, did all that force or strata^'cm were capable oL to make themselves 
masters of the city : nor did they roiget to make use of the same means as bad 
S'frrpf'dt tl ~(i happily w ith Cyrus «»ome years before : I mean that of tumirç 
the course of Uie river. But ail their efforts were fruitless^ and Darius 
almost to despair of takmg the place, when a stratagem, till then unbeardTof, 
opciH'd the gates of the city to him. He was strangely surprised one mom* 
ing to see Zopyrus, r ru of the chief noblemen of his court, and son of Mega- 
byzus, who was one ul ihc seven lords that formed tlie conspiracy against the 
Bfagians, appear before him all over blood, with his nose and ears cutoff, and 
hi? \vholr body covered with wounds. Starting up froFii liis thix)ne, he cried 
out, Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you thus ? You, yourself, O 
kin|[! replied Zopyrus. The desire 1 had of rciiderii^ you service has put 
me m this condition. As I was Ailly persuaded that vou never would have 
romentrd Ui t!ii« metbo<i, I fiave conscufcd none hut the zeal I have fpr yrn:r 
ser> ice. He tlien opened to him his design of going over to the enemy ; and 
Huf settled eveiy thing that was proper to be (fone. The king could not see 
hiuk set out upon this extraoftiinary project without the utmost affliction and 
concern. Zopyni* nppmirtu d tin- walls of the city, and having told them 
who he was, was soon admitted. They then carried him before the governor, 
to whom he laid open bis misfortune, and the cruel treatment he had met wiUi 
from Darius, for having dif^suaded him from continuing any longer before a 
city which it was impossible for him to take. He oflered the B^yloni^s his 
service which could not fail of being highly ujH fui to them, since he was ac- 
quainted with all the designs of the Persians, and since the deirfre of revenge 
wouKi ir!spire him with fresh courage and rr-t lution. His name and person 
were boUi well known at Babylon ; tiie condition in which he appeared, his 
blood and his vrounds. testified for him, and. by proo& not to be suspected, 
conlîrmed the truth of all he advanced. Tliey therefore entirely beUeved 
whatever he told them, and gr»ve him, moreover, the rnmmand of as maiqT 
troops as he desired, in tlie lirsl sally he made, he cut otf a thousand of the 
besiegers ; a few days aller be killed double me number; and on the third 
time, four thousand of their men lay dead upon the spot. All this had been 
l>f>f,>iv agreed upon between him and Darius. Nothing was now talked of in 
Babylon but Zopyrus ; tlie whole city strove wl»o should extol him most, and 
they had not wms snflicient to express their high value for bim, and bow 
happy they esteemed themselves in havrng gained so great a roan* He was 
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now declared generaJissimo of their fiNtces, and entnisted with the care of 
KUtrdiiV the walls of the city. Darius approaching with his army, at the 
nme agreed on between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, ana by that 
means made him master of the city, which he could never have taken either 
by force or strata^n. 

Powerful as this prince was, he found himself incapable of makings a suffi- 
cient recompense for so great a service : and he used often to say, that he 
would with pleasure sacrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had them, to re- 
BlovB Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he inflicted that ôuel treat* 
ment upon himself. He settled upon him during life, the whole revenue of 
this opulent city, of which he alone had procured him the possession, and 
heaped all the lM>nours upon him that a king could possibly confer upon a sub- 
ject. M egabytitf, who commanded the Persian amqr in Egjrpt against the 
Athenians, was son to this Zopyrus : and that ZopjlUI who went Of«r tD tilt 
Athenians as a deserter, was his grandsoo* 

No sooner was Darius in poesesiiQii of Babylon, than he oidefed tbe gates 
to be pulled down, and all tbe walla of ttiat proud city to be entireljr demo- 
lished, that she might never more be in a condition to rebel against him. If 
he had pleased to make use ot all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon 
this oocasion, have eitennhiated all the inhabitania. fm he conteiMwd faim* 
self with causing three thousand of those who were principally concerned in 
the revolt to l>€ impaled, and granted a pardon to all the rest. And in order 
to prevent the depopulation of the city, he caused fif\y thousand women to be 
broi^t from the several provinces of his empire, to supply the place of those 
whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the beginning of the siege. 
Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did God execute his vengeance on 
that impious city, for the cruelty she had exercised towards the Jews, in fall- 
ing upon a free people without any reascMi or provocatkMi ; in destroyiis^ their 
p:ovpmment, laws, and worship ; in forcing them from their country, ana trans- 
portiiig them to a strange land, imposing upon them a most grievous yoke of 
servitude, and making on of all its power to craih and afllla an anhappr na^ 
tion, favoured however, bj Qod, and having the honoar of being sIjIm hii 
peculiar people. 

WCTIOlf HI. — DARTUS PREPARES FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SCmtt* 
ANS. A DIGRESSION UPO.V THE MA.VNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THAT NATION. 

After the reduction of Babylon, Darius made great preparations for the 
war against the Scythians, who inhabited that large tract of land which lies be- 
tween the Danube and the Tanais.* His pretence for undertaking this war 
vras, to he revenged of that nation for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors: 
a veiy frivolous and sorry pretext, and a veiy ridiculous grmiind for feviving an 
old onarrel, which had ceased a hundred ana twenty yean befiwe. While tbe 
Scjrtbians were employed in that invption, which lasted twenty-eight yean, 
their wives married their slaves. Wnen the husbands were on their return 
iMMne, these slaves went out to meet them with a numerous army, and disputed 
their entnnee into the country. AÎW some battles fought with neariy equal 
loss on both sides, the masters, considering that it was doing too much bonour 
to their slaves to put them on the footing of soldiers, marched against them 
in the next encounter witli whips in their hands, to make them remember their 
proper condition. This stratagem had the intended eflect ; fer not being able 
to bear the sight of their masters thus armed, thoy all ran away. 

I design in this place to follow Merodotus, who, in writing of this war, takes 
occasion to give an ample account of all that relates to the customs and man- 
aen of the Scythians. But 1 shall be much more brief in mj aoooont of the 
matter than he is. 
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A DIGRESSION CONCERNIIfO THE SCTTHUKS. 

Form EiiLT there were Scythians both in Europe and Aaift, moit of them in- 
habiting those parts that lie towards the north. I design at pveaant to treat 

chiefly of the first, namt ly, of the European Scythians. 

The historians^ in the accounts they have kA us of the manners and cbarac- 
ten of the Scythtant, rehte things of them that are entirely opposite and con- 
tradictory to one another. At one time they represent them as the most just and 
moderate people in the world : at another, they describe them as a fierce and 
barbarous nation, which carried its cruelt^r to such horrible excesses as are 
alioclLiqg to human nature. This contrariety is a manifest proof, that thoae 
different characters are to be applied to different nations of Scythians, all com- 
prised in that vast and extensive tract of counliy i and that, though they were 
aU Gomneheiided under one and the same general denomimtioDof Scjthians, 
ire oagm not to confound them or their characters together. 

Strano has quoted authors, who mt ntion Scythians dwellirç: upon the coast of 
the Euxinc sea, that cut the throats of all strainers who came among them, led 
upon their flesh, and made pots and drink in^-vcsseb of their skulls, when they 
had dried tlietn.* Herodotus, in describir^ tlif sacrifices which the Scytlii- 
ans ofiered to the god Mars, says they used to olier buœaji sacrifices.! Their 
manner of making treaties, according to this author's account, was yeiy strange 
and particular.! They first poureawine into a larçe cartlif n vi ssel, and then 
the contracting partie?, cuttirç their arms with a knife, let some of their blood 
run mtuthe wine, and stained likewise fheir armour therein; alter which they, 
themselves, and all that were present, drank of that liquor, making the strongest 
hnprecations against the person tliat should violate the treaty. § 

But what the same historian relates, cuoceming the ceremonies observed at 
the fimeralof their kings, is still more extraordmaiY. I shall only mention such 
of dnse ceremonies as may serve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of 
this people. WheTi their king «lied, they embalmed his body, and wrapped 
it up in wax ; this done, they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from 
city to city, exfiosing it to the view of all toe people under his dominion. 
AVnen this circuit was firiisliod, they laid the body dr wri in the place appointed 
for the burial of it, and there they made a large grave, in which they interred 
the kii^, and with him one of bis wives, his cliief cup-bearer, his great cham- 
hahÙD, his master of horse, his chancellor, his secretary of state, all of ffhott 
were put to death for that purpose. To these they acfded several horses, à 
great number of drinking-vcssels, and a certain part of every kind of housebold- 
ffoods, and (umitore i>elonging to their deceased monaren; after whidi thej 
filled up the erave, and covered it with earth. This was not all : when the 
anniversary of his interment came, they cut the lhrf)ats of fitly more of the dead 
king's officers, and of the same numl>er of horses, and placed tlie officers on 
horseback round the king*s tomb, having first prepared and embalmed thehr 
bodies for the purpose ; this they did probably to serve him as guards. These 
ceremonies poÎBsibly took their rise brum a notion they miebt have of th«ir 
khm bemg stili alive : and upon this suppoiitioa they judged it necessaiy that 
he should have his court and ordinary officers still atxMitoim. Whether em- 

Sloyments, which terminated in this manner, were much coveted, 1 will not 
etermine.N 

It is now lime to pass to the consideration of such of thehr mannera and cus- 
toms, as had more of humanity in them ; though possibly in another sease they 
may aopear to be equally savage. The account 1 am going to give of them 
Is chiefly taken from Justin.f According to this author, the Scythians lived in 
gmt inocapc e and tunplici^. Thqr were ignannt indeed of aU arts and 

• 9itÊt^UiriLf.m. t Hmé.Liv.cm. 
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sciences, but then tliejr were equally unacquainted with vice. The^ did not 
make any division of their lands among themselves, says Justin : it would 
have been in vain for them to do it, since they did not apply themselves to 
cultivate Ibeiii. Honce, m one of his odes, oif fvbkli 1 smul iniert a put 1^ 
and by, tell us, that some of them did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted 
to them for one year only ; at the expiration of which they were relieved by 
othen». who succeeded them on the same conditions. They had no houses nor 
settlea habitations, but wandered continually with their eùùt and their flocks 
from country to country. Their wives and children they carried alonc^ with 
them in wagon«, covered with the akiosof beasts, which were the only bouses 
thej had to dirall ro. Justice ms ebsenred ana mainlained among them, 
through the natural temper and disposition of the people, without any com* 
pulsion of laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted.* No crime was 
more severely punished among; them than theft and robbeiy ; and that with 
good leason» wot their herds and then* flocks, in which all their ridws con- 
sisted, being never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, if theft had not 
been most rigorously punished? They coveted neither silver nor gold, like 
the rest of mankind ; and made milk and honey their principal diet. They 
fiere strangers to the use of linen or woollen maouikctures ; and to defend 
themselves from the violent and continual cold ffeathw oC their cUnata» thlQr 
made use of nothing but the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians would appear to some 
people very wild and savage. And indeed, what can be said for a nation that 
has lands, and yet does not cultivate them; that has herds of cattle, whose 
milk alone satisfies them, while they neglect the flesh ? The wool of their 
sheep might supply them with warm aM comlbirtable clotlws, and yet tliey 
ose no otiier raiment than the skins of animals. But that which is the greatest \ 
demonstration of their ignorance and savagencss, according to the general 
f)pinion of mankind, is their utter neglect of gold and silver, which have al- 
ways been had in such great request in all avilited nations. 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance, how vastly preferable this savaffe 
state to our pretended politeness. This contempt of the conveniencies of lue, 
says Justin, was attended with such anhones^ and uprightness of manners, as 
hindered them from ever covetii^ their neigUKWr's goods. For the desire ot 
riches can only take place, where riches can be made use of. And would to 
God, says the same author, we could see the same moderatHNi prevail among 
the lest ofmanldnd, and the like todiflêfénoetotbegoodt of olhn I? 
that was the case, the world would not have seen so maiiy wars perpetually 
succeeding one another in all ages, and in all countries : nor would the num- 
ber of those that are cut otT by the sword, exceed that of those that iaii by the 
irreversible decree and law ôirnature.t 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a very judicious reflection. 
It is a surprising thing, says he, that a happy natural disposition, without the 
assistance of education, should carry the Scythians to such a degree of wisdom 
and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain, either by me institutions 
of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts of all their philosophers ; and 
that the manners of a barbarous nation should be preferable to those of a peo- 
ple so much improved and refined by the polite arts and sciences. So much 
more effectual and advantageous was die ignonnceof-Tice in the one, than the 
knowledge of virtue in the other,| 

The Scythian fathers thoiigbt, with good reason, that they left their chil- 
dren a valuable inheiitanoe, when they left them in peace and union with one 



* JoBtilia gvatia in^niis cvlta, non lefibiM. 
f RaeMatÎBiBtui UUj nMnoi qoa^a* jaatitÎMB lodidil. nihil aticjiuia conenpiMcatibm. Q,aippe ibidem 
Arltiai«iica|M»MtiM«t«Ht. Ai^VB wiiatm wiiqri» aortalibt âmiïk mêi ê nêt t a bttia i a t ia i 

4 Vmm mtÂ'JSSntXU vMaabir. boc ilHt oalimadare, quod Oraci kar* tapienllaB èatltâm praeep. 
tfaf — pidlwopfaWMgwueqw BwqiKiiBl. culloiqiie rnoce» ineulUi bartlfal wOatiOOW wpwii. XulapWi 
in uB» praieU vltiona if aontto, ^omi is bit cofoitio virtuli* ! 
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another.* One ot tlieir kir^s. wliosf nnmc was Scylurus. finding himself draw 
near his end^sent for all hia dbiidrfn,and givii^ toeacbof them,one after another 
a bundle of arrows tied fast together, desired them to break them. Each used 
his endeavours, but was not able to do it Thtii untying the bundle, and 
giving them the arrow's one hy one, they were very easily bn^en. Let this 
emblem, said the father, be a lesson to you, of tiie mighty advantage that re- 
Sdlti fnm mnon and concord. In oider to strengthen and enlai-ge these do- 
mestic advantages, the Scythians used to admit their friends into the same 
terms of union with (hnn as tht ir relations. Friendship was considered by 
them as a sacred and inviolable alliance, which differed but little from tlte al- 
liance nature has put between brethren, and wlucb tbey ooold not infringe 
without being guilty of a heinous crime. t 

Ancient authors seem to have contended who should most extol the innocence 
of manners that reigned amoi^ the Scythians, by magnificent encomiums. I 
shall transcribe that ot' Horace at large. That poet does not confine it entirely 
to tlie Scythians, but joins the (îetT witli them, their near neighbours. It is in 
that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against the luxuiy and irr^^larities of 
the age be Kved m. After teUiog us, that peace and tnnquilllhr m mind is not 
to be procured either by immense riches, or sumptoooi buildings, he edds* 
*' a hundred times happier are tlie Scythians, who roam about in their itine- 
rant houses, their wagons; and happier even are the frozen Gets. With 
them the eerth, widiout l>e^ divided by land-marks, produceth her fiints, 
which are gathered in commoti. There, each man's tillage is but of one year's 
continuance ; and when that term of his labour is expired he is relievf;d by a 
successor, who takes his place, and manures the ground on the same conditions. 
There the innocent step-motlierB Ibrm no cruel designs against the lives of their 
husband^s children l>y a former wife. The wives do not pretend to dnniineer 
over their husbands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the 
insinnating language of spruce adulterers. The greatest portion of tMmniden, 
is the virtue of her father and mother, her inviolable attachment to lier husband, 
and her perfect disregard tn al! other men. They dare not be nnfaithful, 
because they are convinced tiiat infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death. J 

Vyiien we oonider the manners and character of tne Scythians without pre- 
judice, can we possibly forbear to look upon them with esteem and admira- 
tion ? Does not their manner ot' living, as to the exterior part of it at least, bear 
a great resemblance to that ot tlie patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation ; who 
did not till the ground ; who had no other occupation than that of feeding tlieir 
fîocks and herds ; and who dwelt in tents ! Can we believe this people were 
much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather, for den>isiqg the use of gold 
mdsaverf Is itnot to bewisiied,tbat tbon mttalf liad for ever loin Innied 
in the bowels of the earth, and that they had never been duz from thence, to 
become the causes and instnimcnts of aU vices and iniquity :§ What advaor 



• PIntJt OmthI. p. t Locwn. ia Tex. p. 61. 

% C»inp*»trf » mcîim ScTtha;. 

Quorum platittra vai;»! nie trahual dooMlf 
ViriiDt, rt nelHi Orin- , 

lmnieiHt;4 ^iiibus jugpra libeni 

fif.c cuhura plac<?t lonj^ior feotiu», 
Defunctutoqi:^ lahoribu» 

Squall reciT«t »ortc vicariui. 
Illic liiiktr«- carentibuf 

Privignît niulii r temporal inooMiiSi 
Nec doUta nfgil virum 

Caqjiu* ace nitido fidtt adulttto : 
Dm «at mfn panntium 

Tirtoi, «t «wiMM «ItMiaa Tin 
Catto to <>w eMâtM ; 

Ft pcccnri' nrfat, mut pirtiiim eit niori«»Hw.Ub. iii. Od. 94. 

\ Aunim irreportum, rt stc meliui »ituB 
Cum t*rra celat, ijwrnerc fortior, 
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i«gt could i^d ût sQver be of to the Scjrthians, who Tallied nolhiiig but what 

the necessities of man actually require, and who took care to set narrow bounds 
to those necessities ? It is no wonder that, living: as they did, without houses, 
they should make no account of tljose arts tiiat were .^o liighly valued in other 
places, as architecture, sculpture, and painting ; or that they should despise 
fine clothes and costly furniture, since they found the skins of beasts sufficient 
to defend them against the inclemency of the seasons. Ailer all, can we truly 
MkY, that these pretended advantages contribute to the real happiness of life ? 
Were those natiot)j that had them in the greatest plenty, more healtliful or 
robust than the Scythians ? Did they live to a greater açe thriii they? or did 
they spend their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or in a greater exemp- 
tion non cares and troubles ? Let us acknowledge, to the swune of ancient 
I|bikiiOBliy, that the Scythians, who did not particularly apply themselves to 
the stuay of wisdom, carried it, however, to a greater height in their practice, 
than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. They did 
not give the name of goods or riches to any thing, but what, humanly speaking, 
truly deserved that title ; as health, streni^th, courage, the love of exercise and 
liberty, innocence of liÉe, sincerity, an alihurrence of all fraud and dissimula- 
tion, and, in a word, all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and mote 
valuable. If to these happy dispositions we add the knowledge and love of. 
God and of our Redeemer, without which the most exalted virtues are of no 
value and ineffectual, they would have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manoers of the Scythians with those of the present 
a^, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which drew so beautihil a 

Sicture were not free from partiality and flattery ; and that both Justin and 
brace have decked them with virtues that did not belor^ to them. But all 
antiquity agrees in giviru; the same testimony of them ; and Homer in parti- 
cular, whose opinion oi^gnt to be of great weight^ calls them **the most just 



But at ler^h, who could believe it ? luxury, tliat might be lixHight to thrive 
only in an agreeable and delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and uncul- 
tivated region ; and breaking down the harriers, >vhich the constant practice of 
several ages, founded in the nature of the climate and the genius of the people, 
had set against it, did at last eflectually corrupt the manners of the Scythians, 
and bring them, in that respect, upon a level with other nations, where it 
had lor^ been predominant. It is Strabo that acquaints »is with this particular, 
which IS veiy worthy of our notice : he lived in the time of Augustus and 
Tiberns.* After he has greatly' commended the simplicity', firugal ity , and in- 
riocence of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aversion to all dissimula- 
tion and deceit, he owns that their intercourse, in later times, with other nations, 
bad extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their stead. 
*' One would think,*' says he, *' that me natural effect of such an intercourse with 
civilized and polite nations should have consisted only in rendering them mon 
humanized and courteous, by softening that air of savageness and lerocity 
which they had before : but mstead of that, it introduced a total dissoluteness 
of manners among them, and quite transformed them into diflirrent creatures." 
It is undoubtedly with reference to this change that Athenaeus says, the Scy- 
thians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and luxuiy, at the same time 
that they suffered set^intersst and aTarioe to prevail among them.t 

Strabo, in making the remarit I have been mentioning, does not deny that 
this fatal change of manners was owing to the Romans and Grecians. " Our 
example,*' says be/* has perv erted almost all the nations of the world : bv cany- 

ame refinements of luxuiy and pleasure among them, we have taugnt them 
weri^and fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful and infamous arts to 
get money.*' It is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinction fora 
nation, through its ingenuity in inventif^ modes, and rehning upon every thing 

*Slnb.l.yii.p.SSI. t Alfcni. 1. sB. r* ^ 
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that tends to Dourish and promote luxury, to become the corruptor of all ili 
netf^hboufS, and the author, as it were, their vices and debauchery. 

It was against these Scythians, but at a time when they were yet uncoiv 
nqitod, and in their utmost vigour, that Darius undertook aouonicceiifiileipe- 
draoo; which 1 will make tlw auqject of the neit article. 

SIGTIOir IVw^f»AEIOt'l UPBDmOH àQâXm TBB SCTTHUm. 

I HAVE already observed, that the pn tence used by Darius for undertaking 
the war ag:ainst the Scythians, was the imiption formerly made by that people 
into Asia : but in reality he had no other purpose, than to satisfy his own am* • 
bition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regnrd, and who, on bis side, 
bad no less zeal for the true interests of the king his brother, thoi^ht it his duty 
oo this occasion to speak his sentiments with all tiie (reedboi that an atbir « 
such importance required. ** Great prince," said he to him, " they who form 
any great enterprise, ought carefully to consider, whether it will be beneficial 
or prejudicial to the state ; whether the execution of it w ill be easy or difficult ; 
whether it be likely to augment or diminish their glory ; and lastly, whether 
the thing designed be consistent with, or contrary to, the rules of justice.* 
For my own part, I caiviot perceive, sir, even though you were sure of suc- 
cess, what advantage jou can propose to yourself in undertaking a war against 
tiie Sq^thians. Consider the vast distance between them and you, and the 
prodigious space of land and sea that separates them from your dominions ; 
oesides, they are a people that dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts : that 
have neithertowni nor bouses ; that have no 6xed settlement, or place ot hab- 
itation ; and that are destitute of all manner of riches. What spoil or benefit 
can accrue to your troops from such an expedition; or, to speak more properly, 
what loss have you not reason to apprehend ? 

" As they are accustomed to remove from country to country, if thcj should 
thinl< proper to fly before you : not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a very 
courageous and warlike people, but only with a design to harass and ruin your 
army, by oondnoal and ntiguing marenes; what wmid beoome of as, in such 
an uncultivated, barren, and nak^ country, where we should neither find forage 
for our horses, nor provision for our men f 1 am afraid, sir, that through a false 
notion of gloiy, and the influence of flatterers you may be hurried into a war, 
which may tuiA to the dishonour of the nation. You now eqjoy the sweets of 
peace and tranquillity in the midst of your people, where you aiv the object 
of their admiration, and the author of their happiness.^ You are sensible the 
gods have placed you upon Ûie throne to be their coaryutor, or, to speak more 
properly, to be the dispienser of their bounty, rather than tbe minister of their 
power. It is your pleasure to be the protector, the g:uardian, and the father 
of your subjects : and you often declare to us, because you really believe so, 
that you look upon yourself as invesled with sorereign power, only to make 
your people happy. What exquisite joy must it he to so |2:rcat a prince as you 
are, to be the source of so many blessin{?s ; and under the sliadow of your name 
to preserve such infinite numbers of people in so desirable a tranquillity ! Is it 
not the gloiyof a king, who loves his sul>j< u. and is beloved by them, who, 
instead of making war against the neiirhlxi;:! inij or distant nations, makes use 
of his power to keep them in peace and amity with each other ; is not such a 
glonr vastly preferable to that of lavaging and spoiling nations, of fillingr die 
eartn with slaughter and desolation, with horror, consternation and despair ? 
But there is one motive more, which ought to have a greater influence upon you 
than all others, I mean that ot justice. Thanks to the gods, you are not of tlie 
number of those princes, who acknowledged no other law than that of force, 
and who imagine that thiiy have apeculiar privilege annexed to their djgnily. 



* Omact qui ouk^oitrum rrnim coiuili* tii«cipuint. KitÏRMrc debent, an. aiHxl inchoatur, reipobliea ntilr, 
ifâê ^lahmm, ut fmapm «CKta» ant c«rl« am aiéumm Ht^^Twit. HM. I. iu IS. 
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which |»ivite persons have not, of invading other men^s properties.* You do 
not make yourg^atness consist in bfing able to do whatever you will, but 
in willing only what uia^ be done, without infrii^ing the laws, or violating 
juitiee.y To speak pbin, «hall one man be considered unjust, and a robber, 
for seizing on a few acres of his neighlM)ur's estate; and shall another be 
accounted just and great, and have the title of hero, only because he seizes 
upon and usurps whole provinces ? Permit me, sir, to ask you, what title have 
700 to Scythia ? What iqjttiy have the Scythians done ^rou ? what reason can 
you nilec:»' f'jr declaring war against them ? The war, indeed in which you 
have been eiigaged against the Babylonians, was at the same time both just 
and necessaiy : the gods have accocdingly ciowned your aims with success. 
It belongs to you, sir, to judge whether that which 70a aie now foiqg to 
undertake is of the same nature." 

Nothing, on the one hand, but the generous zeal of a brother, tiulv concerned 
for the glory of his prince, and the good of his coonUy, eoold nspiie snch 
a freedom : as on the other, nothing but a perfect moderation in the prince 
could make him capable of bearir^ with it. Darius, as Tacitus observes 
of another great emperor, had tlie art of reconciling two things whicli are 
generally incompatible, the sovereignty and liberty .X Par from being offended 
at the freedom used hy his brother, he thanked him tor his gtxjd advice, thou{»-h 
be did not follow it ; for he had taken bis resolution. He departed from 8usa 
at the bead of an army of seven hundred thousand men ; and his fleet, con- 
sisting of six hundred sail of ships, was chiefly manned with Ionian8.and other 
Grecian nations, that dwelt upon the sea-coast of Asia Minor and the Helles- 
pont. He marched his army towards the Thracian Bocmborus, which be 
passed upon a bridge of boats : after which, having made nimselr master of 
all Tbnoe. be came to the banks of the Danube, otherwise called the Ister, 
where be nad ordered his fleet to join him. In several places on his march 
he caused pillars to be erected, with magnihcent inscriptions, in one of which 
be suffered himself to be called, **tbe best and handsomest man living.'* 
What a littleness of soul and vanity was this! 

And yet, if all this prince's faults had terminated only in sentiments of pride 
and vanity, perhaps they would appear more excusable than ihey do, at least 
they would not have been so pernicious to his subjects. But bow sImU we 
reconcile Darius's disposition, which seemed to be so exceedingly humane and 
gentle, witii a barbarous and cruel action of his towards Œbasus, a venerable 
old man, whose merit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect ! This noble- 
man bad three sons who were all preparins: themselves to attend the king in 
this expedition against the Scythians, l^pon Dnriu-v's d< -puturc from Susi, 
the good old lather b^ged as a iavourof him, that he would please to leave 
hmi one of hirte at home, to be a comfort to hhn in hiaiold m. One," 
leplif'^l Darius, " will not be sufficient for you ; I will leave 700 «tt Ike thlCe:" 
and immediately he caused the wholr to In- put to ilratli.-J 

When the anny had passed the Danube u{>on a bridjge of boaUi, tlie kiitt^ 
was for having the bridge broken down, that bis army m^t not be fRaakoMa 
by leaving so considerable a detachment of his tnK>j)s, as uas necessaiy to 
guard it. But one of his officers represented to him lh;it it mï^ïii be proper 
to keep that a> a necessary resource, in case the war with the Scythiaiis should 
l^love unfortunate. The king assented to this opink>n, and committed the 
ertnrdinc: of the bridge to the care of th»> hmians, who built it, giving them 
leave at the same time to go back to their own country, if he did not retujn 
in the space of two months : be then proceeded on his march to Scy thia.| 

As sooo as the Scythians were informed that IHrhis was maicURf Sci^Ht 
them, they nnmediately entered mto consultation uponthe^naniiBei ONaa- 

'^^NvilBMaA fortnrm ■qiiiin.^ooi wwUkmt él ivliaera, privalB illtet ; i» slWab Mrttfti NgfHi 
hai—l—i Tacit. Ann*!. I. sxr. e. 1. 

t niiMMb e»t aimaum r»Ki fmm, tte itorfiaii vclk qamaUiai poMÏ».— Plia, in P>n«|^. Trai. 
S ifaff Cat mm mm Jicwftil— mi§emu fti§tla$tmt(i'MktKm»tm^T»diL ia Vit. Aftic. emp, m. 
f Htfvi. I^lr. c M. Smm. im liw, ff Her^. I. ir. c. », 101. 
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Fary to be taken. They were very sensible that they were not in a condition 
to resist so formidable an enemy alone. 'J'bey applied therefore to aJl the 
■BÎgUMmrint: ptoplt, and desired their assistance, alleging that the danger wnm 
general, ana concerned them all: and that it was their common interc^^t to 
oppose an enemy, whose views of conquest were not confined to one nation. 
Donoe retumed favourable answers to tlieir demand \ others abedutely refuted 
Id enter into a war, which tbev iiid did not icgaid ttwm ; but thej tooo had 
leason to repent their refusal * 

One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, was to secure their wives and 
cbfldven 1^ tendiqg them io carriages to the mott northern parti of the oountiy ; 
with them likewise, they sent all tiieir herds and fltx-ks, rescivini^ nothing to 
themselves but what was necessary lor the support of their anny. Anomer 

£ recaution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and ^top up their springs, and 
» ooofumc all the forage in thcwe parts through which the Persian army were 
to pass. This done, they marched in cor)junction with their allies against the 
enemy, not with the view of giviiig him battle, for they were determined to 
avoid that, but to draw him into such places as best suited their interest. 
Whemvar the Paniana aaamed disposed to attack them, they still retired far- 
ther up into the country ; and thereby drew them on from place to place, into 
the territories of thoM nations that had refused to enter into alliance with 
IhaiD, by which loeaM their hnda became a prey to the two armies of the 
Persians and Scythians. t 

Darius, weary of those tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent a herald to the 
kiiigof the Scythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message, in his 
name : " Prince of the S^tliiaM, wh e re fe na doat thou continually fly before 
me ? Why dost thou not stop somewhere or other, either to p\e nie battle, if 
thou believest ti^aelf able to encounter me, or if thou Ihtnkest thyself too 
lyak, to ac taw w M gia Ihgr naster, by presenting him with eaidi and walarf*' 
TheSqrthianswereahign-spirited people, extreme^ jealous of their libeijigr* 
and professed enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the following 
answer : if 1 fly before tliee, prince the Persians, it is not because 1 fear 
tlMe : what I do now, is no moie than what I am used to do io time of fieaoe. 
We Scythians have neither cities not lands to defend : if thou hast a mind to 
force us to come to an engagement, come and attack the tombs of our fathers, 
aod thou shalt find what manner of men we are. As tu ihe title of master, 
which thou assumeat, Iteep it fer ctiber nations than the Scythians. For my 
part I acknowledge no other master than tiw gimt Jupiler, one of inj own 
ancestors, and the goddess Vesta."| 

The farther Darius adranced into the oountiy, the greater hardships his 
•mv was exposed to. Just when it was reduced to the last extiemity,tliai« 
CaOM a herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a bird, a moune, a 
ttOÊU iod five arrows as a present. The king desired to know the meaning 
of ttîeae gifts. The mtisssugtt a n swe r ed, that ma orden were only to deliver 
them, and nothing more ; and that it was IcA to the Persian king to find cuit 
the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the Scythians thereby consented 
to deliver up the earth and water to him, which were represented by a mouse 
and a frog ; as also their cavaliy, wlM8e swiftness was represented by the 
bird ; together with their own persons and anns, signified by the arrows. But 
Gobiyas, one of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian impostor, ex- 
pounded the enigma in tlw following manner : " Know.** said be to the Per- 
sians, ** that uviftu you can fly away in the air like bifOS, or hide younelves 
in the earth like mice, or swim in the water like irogs,yoa shall in BO wise be 
able to avoid tlie arrows of the Scythians. 

' àad i nda sd , the whole Penian army, marchn^ in a vast oncnltiTated and 
btfien oountiy, in which there was no water, was reduced to so deplorable 
% cmditiwii Hîat thciy had nothing before their c^es but ineritabie ruin i nor 
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ivas Darius himself exempted from tiic common dangler. He owed Ins pre 
aervation to a camel, whidi was loaded with water, and tol)c>\ved him with 
great difficulty through that wild and deaert country. The kuig did not af- 
terwards foifet this Mnefactor. To rawud him tor the service be had done 
him, and the fatiguf'^ lie hnd tjndei^ne, on hi? rrtnrn intii A^in, he settled a 
certain district of his uwu upou him liar his peculiar use aod subsistence ; lor 
which raafOQ the |>lace was called Gangamele, that is, in the Peiaiaii tongue, 
'*dM CiyBel*8 Habitation/'* It was near this same place that Dtriui CodcH 
IDanu«i received a second overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

Danus deliberated no longer, tuidiii^ hiuu»eU under an absolute ne^^nrify 
of qiiittiiig his imprudent enterprise. He began then lo think hi eainesl upon 
returning home ; and saw but too plainly that there was no time to be lost. 
Therefore, as soon as night came, the Persian«, to deceive the enemy, lighted 
a great number of tires as usual ; and leaving ihe old men and the sick be- 
hind them in tlhe camp, together with all their asses, which made a sufficient 
noise, they marched with all possible haste, in order to reaclj ihc Danube. 
The bey ihi ans did not perceive they were eone till the next moniing ; where- 
upon they immediately sent a considerable aetachaient, dm quick as possible, to 
the Danube: this detachment, being f>eifectly well acquainted with the roads 
of the country, arrived at the !)ri;!irc n ron^iiif lahlp tiinr before the Prrsians. 
The Scytliians had sent expresses» betore hand to persuade the lonians to break 
the brieve, and to return to their own countiy ; and the latter had promised 
to do itt out without intmdins to eseoite their imxnise. The Scythians noir 
pressed them to it the more e^ime'^tîy, nnd repre«pnted to them, that thr time 
piMcribed by Darius lor staying Uiere was elapsed ; that they were at liberty 
to letwn home, without either viohting their word or theh* duty ; that they now 
had it in their power to throw off for ever the yoke of their subjection, and 
make themseWes a happy and free people ; and that \hv Scythians would ren- 
der Darius incapable of ibnning any more enterprises against his i)e^hbours.t 

The loohun enmned hAo amniltation upon the affiUr. Miltiades, an Athe- 
nian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of Chersonesus of 
Thrace at the moulli of the Hellespont, was one of tho«e that had accompa- 
nied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his enterprise, llavii^ the pub- 
tic interest more at heart than his own private advantage,! he was oif opinioo 
that they shnuM ((nnf-ly with the rpqtir<?t rif thr Scythinn**, and enihrr\ce '•o 
favourable aii opputluiniy of recovering the hi^erty ot Ionia. Ail the other 
commanders yielded to his sentiments, except Hystiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus. 
When it came to his turn to speak, he reprâented to the Ionian generals, that 
th»'ir fortune was linked witli that of Dariii«5 : thrit it was under that prince's 
protection each of them was master in his own city ; and it' the power of the 
Persiani ahoidd nnk or declhie, the cities oflonb would not fiui to depose 
their tyrants, and recover their freedom. Alt the other chiefs embraced his 
opinion ; an<l, is usual in most cases, the consideration of privât»- ifiterest 
prevailed over the public good. They, therefore, came to the resolution of 
waiting for Darius : but, in aréer to deceive the Scydiiaos, and hinder then from 
undertaking any thing, they declared that they hmJ rs solved to retire, pursuant 
to their request ; and the tjetter to rnrry on the ir uni, they actually l>egan to 
breiik one eiid of the bridge, exhoiiing Uie Scytlii.ijks ai the same time to do 
their part, to return speedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack and 
defeat them. The Sqfthiaosi being too cndukms, ra<ired« and were deoei?ed 
a second time. 

They missed Darius, who had taken a different route from that in which 
they expected to come u;i n l ii him. He arrived by night at the bridge ofer 

îîf D iduî'i . riiii! f^lldî^l^' il ken dowïj lit no longer doubted but the Ionian^ 
were gone, and consequemly he sbuuld be ruiood. lie made bis people call 
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out with a loud voice for Flystiaeus, the Milesian, who At last answered and 
leUeved the king ùom his anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge: to tint 
Dftrkit reiMtnedtlie Dambetand omdm tack faio Tbraoe. There be left Me- 
gabyzus. (Hie of bis chief cenenb. witfi part of his army, to complete the con- 
quest ot that country, and entirely reduce it to his obedience. After which 
he repassed the Bosphorus with the rest of his troops, and went to Sardis, where 
be spent the winter and the greatest part of the foUowii^ year, in order to re- 
fresh his army, which had fluiiend eiiranely in that iU-oonoeited and unfor- 
tunate expedition.* ^ 

Meeabyzus continued some time in Thrace, whose inhabitants, according to 
Herudotm, would have been invincible, had they used the discretion to unile 
their forces, and to choose one chief commander.t Some of them had very 
particular customs. In one of their districts, when a child came into the worla, 
aD the rebtlone exprened great sorrow and affliction, bitterly we epuig at the 
prospect of niisery the new-bom inbnt had to experience: and, when anj 
person died, all their kindred rejoiced, because they looked upon the deceased 
person as happy only from that moment, wherein be was delivered for ever 
fim the troubles and calamltiet of this life. In another district, where pol^r- 
gamy was in fashion, when a Inisband died, it was a great dispute amoi^ his 
wives, which of them was the best beloved. She in whose favour the contest 
was decided, had the privil^e of beii^ sacriticed by her nearest relation upon 
tilê lomb of her husband, and of being buried with him ; while all the other 
wives envied her h.ippinoss, and thought themselves in some sort dishonoured. 

Darius, on his return to Sardis after his unhappy expedition against the Scy* 
thians, having learned to a certainty that he owed both his own safety and that 
of his whole army to Hystiaeus, who had persuaded the lonians not to destroy 
the bridge on the Danube, sent for that prince to his court, and desired him 
freely to ask any favour, in recompence of his service. Hystisus hereupon 
desinsd the king to give hfan Uaiehia of Edonia, a territory upon the mer 
Strymon in Thrace, together with the liberty of building? a city there. His re- 
quest was readily g:rantpd : whereupon he n tuni*^ d to Miletus, where he caused 
a fleet of ships to Ije equipped, and then set out for Thrace. Having taken 
fKxsession of the territory granted him. he hnmedîately set about the eiecu- 
tion of his project for buildii^ a city.j 

Meçabyzus, who was then governor of Thrace for Darius, immediately pcr- 
oeivea bow prejudicial that undertaking would be to the kirk's atfairs in those 
ouarters. He considered, that this new city stood upon a navigable river : that 
tne country round it abounded in timber fit for the l)uilding of ships; that it 
was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and barbarians, that might 
fimmh great numbeis of men for land and sea service ; that if once those pco* 
pie were under the management of a prince so skilftil and enterprising as Hv- 
stiapu«, thoy might become so powerful both by sea and land, that it would be 
DO longer possil)le lor the kiiig to keep them insul^ection j especially consi- 
dering, that they had a great many gold and siher mines in that oountiy, which 
would enable them to cany on any projects or enterprises. At his return to 
Sardis, he represented all these things to the king-, who was convinced by his 
reasons, and therefore sent lor Hystiaeus to come to him at Sardis, pretendii|f 
to have some great desMpns in view, wherein he wanted the assistance of lus 
counsel. When he had brought him to his court by this means, he carried 
him to Susa, makii^ him believe, that he set an extraordinary value upon a 
friend of his fidelity and understamiing : two qualilicatiom that rendered him 
so veiy dear to him, and of which he had given such memorable i^ioofs in the 
Scythian expedition ; and giving him to understand at the same time, that he 
should be able to find something for him in Persia, which would make him 
tmple aoNiids for all that be could leave behind him. Hystiseus, pleased 
wrtfa so booouraMe a distinction, and findii« himself likewbe under a neoea- 
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sity ot complying, accompanied Darius to Su9a,aiidkft Ahst^goras togoveio 

at jMiletus in bis stead. 
While Miegtbfwim was still in Thrace, he sent several Persian noblemen to 

Amyntas, kinç of Macedonia, to require hirn to give earth and water to Darius 
kis master : this was the usual form of one prince's submitting to another : 
Amvntas readily complied with that request, and paid all imaj^inable honour 
to theenvoys. Tov%ar<ls tho conclusionof an eDiertainmentwhichhemadelbr 
them, they desired that the ladies might he brought in, which was athingcon- 
traiy to the custom of the countiy : the king however, would not venture to 
fefiiae them. The Penian noblemen betnf^ hrated with wine, and thinkmg they 
might use the same freedom as in their own country, did not observe a due 
decorum towards those princesses. The king's son, whose name was Alexan- 
der, could not see bis mother and sister treated in such a manner, without 
neat resentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon some pretence or other, 
Ee contrived to «end the ladies out of the room, as if tliey were to return again 
presently : and had the precaution to get the kii^, his father, also out of the 
company. In this interval he caused some young men to be (uessed like wo- 
men, and to be armed with poignards under their garments. These pretended 
ladies came into the room instead of the others ; and when the Persians began 
to treat them as they had before treated the princesses, tbey drew out their 
poignards, fell violently upon them, and kilM, not owf the nobiemen. but 
every or>e of their attendants. The news of this slaughter soon reached Susa ; 
and the king appointed commissioners to take cognizance of the matter ; but 
Alexaoder, by the power of bribes and presents, stifled the afiair, so that it 
came to nothing.* 

The Scjrthians, to be rerpnged nf Darius for invading their country, passed 
the Danube, and ravaged all that part of Thrace that had submitted to the 
Persians, as far as tlie Hellespont. Miltiades. to avoid their fury, abandoned 
the Chersonesos: but after the enemy vetuneo, he returned thither, and was 
mloied to the same power he had betore over the inhabitantaof theoounliy.t 

SBcnoR ▼.~i>AEivs*8 cov^ifnT or iiioia* 

Aaoirr the sanoe time,t which was in the thirteenth year of Darius^s reign, 
this prince, ambitious of extendiiç his dominion eastward?, first resolved, in 
order to tacilitate his conquests, to ^et a proper knowledge uf the country. To 
this end, be caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at C^spatyra, a city upon 
the Indus, and did the same at several other places on the same river, as far 
as the frontiers of Asiatic Scythia.§ The command of tljis tleet was given to 
Scylax,ll a Grecian of Car>'andia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly well 
versed in maritime aflbirs. His orders were, to sail down that river, and get 
all the knowledge he possibly could of the country on both sidc-^, quite (iown 
to the mouth ofthe river : to pass trom thence into the southern ocean, and to 
iteer his coune afterwards to the west, and return that way to Perria. Scnr- 
laz, having exactly observed his instructions, and sailed quite down the 
river Indu*:, entered the Red Sea by the strait of Babelmandel ; and after a 
voyage of thirty montlu from the time of his setting out from Caspatyra.he 
anrived in Egypt at the same port horn whence Nechao, kin^ of E^ypt, had 
Ibnnerhr sent to the Phœnicians, who were in his service, with orders to sail 
round the coast of Africa. IT Vary probal)ly this was the same port where now 
stands the town of Suez, at the taither end of the Red Sea. From thence Scy- 
lax returned to Susa, wbere he j^ve Dariui an acooom of all his diacoveriei. 
Dêtm aftefwards entered India with tn aimy, ind migected all that vait 
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uwUy . The mwàn will naturally exppct to be infimed of the particulan 
of so important a war. But Herodotus* does not say one word about it : be 
only tells us, that India made the twentieth province, or gorenment, of the 
Persian empire, and that the annual revenue of if was worth thrae hundied and 
sixty talenia of gold to DaiiiB, which amount to near eleven millions of livres 
of French money, something less than five hundred thouiaiid pounds siniing, 
or more than two millions of dollars. 

SECTION VI. — THE REVOLT OF THE lONIAlfS. 

Darius, aAer bis return to Susa from the Scythian expedition had given his 
brother Artapbemes the government uf Sardis, and made Otane^ commander 
in Thrace, and the ai|jaoent ooontries along tiie setrooest, in the room of Me*, 
gabyzus.f ] 
From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at Naxus, arose a great flame, 
wlikli §m o ccaiion to a considerable war. Naxus was the roost important 
IsUnd <M the Cydadee in the ^ean Sea, now called the Archipelago. In 
this sedition the principal inhabitants having been overpom-rrd by tne po- 
pulace, who were tiie greater number, many of the ricbeitt lamilieswere 
Donnlied out of the island. Hereupon they fled to Miletus, and addressed 
diemselves to Aristagoras, implorii^ him to reinstate them in their own city, 
. He was at that lime governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hysliteus, to whom 
be was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius bad carried along 
with him to Susa. Aristagoras proraned to give these exiles tlie aisistanoe 
they desired.J 

But not being powerful enoi^h himself to execute what be bad promised, he 
ivent to Sardis, and communicated tiie al&ir to Aftaphemes. He represented 

to him, that this was a ver>- favourable c^iportunity for reducing Naxus under 
the power of Darius ; that if he wa« once master of that island, all the rest 
of the Cyclades would fall of themselves into his hands, one after anotlier; 
that in consequence, the isle of Eubusa, now Negropont, which was as laige as 
Cyprus, and lay very near it, would be easily conquered, which would give 
the king a free passagfe into Greece, and the means of subjectino; all that 
oountiT ; and, in short, that a hundred ships would be sufllcient lor tlie ef- 
fectual execution of this enterprise. Artapbemes was so pleased with the pro- 
ject,that, instead of one hunared vessels, which Aristagoras required, be pro- 
mised him two burxlred, in case he obtained the kind's ccmsent to the expedition. 

The kir^, charmed with the mighty hopes with which be was nattered, 
venr readily approved the enterprise, tlioiigb it was founded only on injustice, 
ana a boundless ambition; as also in prrti«liou';ness on the part of Aristagoras 
and Artapbemes. No consideration gave him a moment's pause. The most 
injuiious pmject is formed and accepted without the least rehictance or 
scruple : motives of advantage and conwemenoe solely determitie. The l^le 
lay convenient for the Persians : this was conceived a sufficient title, and a 
warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, most of the 
otfier expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artapherni v hnd obtained the king's consent to this project, be 
made the nece'-hary pnjparatioris for executing it. The better to conceal his 
design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he spread a report that bis fleet 
was goin£: towards the Hellespont ; and thesprir^ fdlowir^be sent the number 
of sliipv he had promised to Miletus, under the command of Megabates, a 
Fersian nobleman of the royal family of Achaimenes. But being directed in 
his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, that haughty Persian could 
not bear to be under the command of an Ionian, especially one who treated 
bim in a lot'ty and imperious manner. This pique oc( .'i>.ioned a hn-acli l>e- 
tween the two generals, which rose so high, that Megabates, to be revetted of 
Aristagoras gave the Naziani secret intelligence ofthe design fonned againt 
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\\m\L. Upon which intelligence they made such preparations for their defence, 
that the 1 ersians, aQer havii^ spent four months in besieging: the capital of the 
island, and cun:)umed all their provisions, were obliged to retire. 

This project having thus mbcarried, Mefçabatea threw til the Uame npOB 
Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit with Artaphemes. The lonians fore- 
saw, that this accident would be attended, not only with the loss of liis govern- 
ment, but with his utter ruin. The desperate situation he was in made him 
think ct refuting from the king, as the only expedient whereby he could pos- 
sibly save himself. No sooner had he formed thi? design, than a n»esscnger 
came to tiim i'rom Hystiaeus, who save him the same counsel. Hystisus, who 
hid «m been tome yeera tt the raiian eourt, being disgusted wHii die naiK 
oen of that nation, and having^ eD ardent desire to return to his uwn camttrfp 
thought this the most likely mean** of bringing it about, and therefore gave 
Aristagoras that counsel. Tie flattered bimsell, that in case any troubles arose 
in Ionia, he eoiild prevail widi Elarius to tend him tbiflier to appeaee tiiem; 
and, in fact, the thinç happened according to his expectation. As swm as Aris- 
tagoras found his design seconded by the orders of fly^tiirus, he imparted them 
to the principal persons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed to 
enter into his views. He therefore (ielil)erated no longer, but being deter> 
mined to revolt, applied him.-fh wholly to making preparations for it.* 

The people ol Jryfe, havir^ been reduced to slaveiy when their city was 
teicen ty Nebuchadiietiar, had groaned under that oppreagkai for the space of 
seventy years. But aAer the expiration of that term, they were restored, •£> 
cording to Isaiah's prophecy,! to the possession of their ancient privileges, 
with t^ liberty of naving a king of their own; which liberty they enjoyed 
tiU the time or Aleiaiider the Great. It seems probable, that this nvour mm 
Cruded them by Darius, in consideration of the service he expected to receive 
from that city, (which was so ptwerful by sea,) in reducing the lonians to 
their ancient subjection. This was in the nineteenth year of Darius's reign.J 

The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage tbie lonians to adhere the 
more closely to liim, n instated them in their liberty, and in all their former 
privile|[es. He t)^an with Miletus, where he divested himself of bis power, 
■ad resiled it inio the htnds of the people. He then made a Journey through 
all Ionia, where, by his example, hb influence and perhape by the fear Int 
tbey would be forced to it whether they would or not, he prevailed upon all 
the other Grants to do the same in eveiy ci^. Thev complied the more 
- w a dily wim it, as the Persian pcmer, since the check n rsceived in Scythia, 
was me lam able to protect them against the lonians, wtio were naturally fond 
of liberty and a state of independence, and professed enemies to all tyranny. 
Having united them all in this manner in one common league, of nnich he 
bimseif was declared tbe head, be set up the sUndard of rebellion apimt the 
kinç, and made gieat pmpantioos by sea and land Ibr suppoitiiip a wai 
against him.§ 

I To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour, Aristagoras went, 
in the bMjinning of the year ibilowing, to Lacediemon, in order to brimr that 
city into His interests, and engage it to furnish him with succours. Cleomenes 
was at this time kinig of bparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides by a second 
wife, whom the Eoliori had obli^^c d hhn to many, because be had no issue 
by toe first. He bad by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dorsua. 
lionidas, and Cleombrotus, the two last of whom ascended the throne of La- 
ceda^mofi m tiieir turns. Ajistagjoras then addressed himself to Cleomenes; 
and the time and place for an mierview between them beinr agreed tO; he 
waited upon him, and represented to him, that the lonians and Lacedemonians 
were countiymeo ; that Sparta beiqg the most powerful citj ét Greece, it 
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would be for her honour to concur with him in the design he bad ibnued ift' 

restoring tlie lonians to their liberty : that the Persians. their common enemy, 
were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich aud wealthy, and conse<)uentijr 
would become an eisy prey to the Lacedraooians ; that, considering the 
present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be difficult for Ibem 
to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis of the IN rsian em- 
pire, and the place of tiie kill's residence : he showed him, at the same time, 
a dMCriptioD of all the nations and towns through which they were to pass, 
eng^raven upon a little plate of brass which he had brought alof^ with Iiim. 
Cleomenes desired three dajs to consider of his proposals. That tern being* 
expired, he asked the loniaB how fu H was hum Hie Ionian sea to Suta, anH 
how much time it reauired to go fiwD Ûnt one place to the other. Ariatagimay 
without considering the effect his answer was likely to have with Cleomenes, 
told him, that from Ionia to Susa was about three months journey.* Cleo- 
menes was so amazed at this proposal, that be inmedii^ly ordered him to 
depart from Sparta before sun-set. Aristagotas, oewtiieless, followed him 
home to his house, and endeavoured to win him by arguments of another sort, 
that is, by presents. The first sum he ofiR^red him was only ten talents, which 
were equivalent to thirty thousand livres French nx>ney : that being refused, be 
still rose in his offers, till at last he proposed to give him fifty talents. Gorero. 
a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine years of a^e, whom her father 
had not ordered to quit the room, apprehending nothing from so youn^ a 
child, hearir^ the proposals that were made to her father, cried out, " Hy,, 
father, fly, this stranger will corrupt you," Cleomenes, laughed, yet observed 
the child s admonition, and actually retired. Aristagoras left Sparta.f 

FVom hence he proceeded to Athens, where be found a more fevourable 
reception. He had the good fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athe- 
nians were extremely well disj)osed to hearken to any proposals that could be 
made to tbem agamsl the Peisians. with whom th^ were highly oftnded oo 
the following occasion. Hipfnas, toe SQpi of Pisistratus, Qrrant of Athens, abcnit 
ten years before the time we are speaking of, having been banished, after 
having in vain tried numerous methods lor his re<establishment, at last went 
to Sarais, and made application to Artapheines. He insinuated himself so 
far into toe good opinion of that governor, that be listened favourably to all 
he said to the disadvantage of the Athenians, and became extremely preju- 
diced against them.| The Athenians, having intelligence of this, sent an 
ambassador to Sardis, and desired of Artaph* mes, no^ to give ear to what 
any of their outlaws should insinuate to their disadvantage. The answer of 
Artaphemes to this message wa«, that if they desired to live in M;ace, they 
must recall Hippias. When tbis haughty answer was brought back to tlie 
Athenians, the wnole city was violently enraged against the Pen>ians. Aris- 
tagoras, coming thither just ^t this juncture, easily obtained all lie desired. 
Herodotus remarks on this (Kcasion, how much easier it is to impose upon a 
multitude than upon a single person ; and so Aristagoras found it ; for he pre- 
vailed with thirty-thousand Athenians to come to a resolution, into which he 
could not persuade Cleomenes alone. They engaged immediately to furnish 
twenty ships to assist him in his design ; and it may be truly i*aid, that this 
little fleet was the original source of all the calamities in which both the Per> 
sians and Grecians were afterward> iiiNolvod.'^ 

in the third year of this war, tlie loniaas, having collected all their forces, 
together with tlie twen^ feasels funiished by the city of Athens, and five 
Doie fiomEretria, in the Island of &ibœa, set satt for EphesuSfWhm leaviiig 



• AccwSit to H wo<o»w, wlio rttknm Uw «mimm», % P>wk« » wI>mi S> rtrfi». t>> 
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tfaeir ships, tbey marched bj land to the city of Stidis : and, finding tbeplaM 

in a defenceless condition, soon made themselves masters of it : but were not 
able to force the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired. As most of the 
ii oiii M of the city were bmlt wHb reeds, am oonequently weie Tery com- 
buitiUe, an Ionian soldier set fire to one house, the flame oT which spreading 
and communicating its^^lf to the rest, reduced the whole city to ashes. Upon this 
accident, the Persians and Lydians assembling their forces togetlier tor their 
defence, the looians judged it was time for them to think of retreating; and 
accordingly they marched back with all possible diligence, in order to re« 
embarlc at £phesus : but the Persians, arriving there almost as soon as tbwTt 
attacked them vigorousiy, and destroyed a great number of tbeir men. Tie 
Athenians, aAer the return of their ships, would never again engage in tUl 
war, notwithstanding all the intreaties and solicitatioi^ of Aristagoras.* 

Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis,and of the part the Atheni- 
ans took in dnt affidr, resolved fiom that yeiy time to oiahe war upon Greece ; 
and that he miglit never forget his resolution, he commanded one of his offi- 
cers to cry out to him with a loud voice evciy night, when he was at supper, 
"Sir, remember the Athenians." In the burning of Sardis it happened that 
the temple of Cybele, the ^odiless of that country, was oonsomed with the 
rest of the city. This accident served afterwards as a pretence to the Per- 
sians to bum all the temples they found in Greece ; to which they were like- 
wise induced by a motive of religion, which I have before exnlamed.t 

As Arista^oras, the head and matiager of this revolt, was Hystisus's lieu- 
tenant at Miletu", Darius suspected that the latter m^t probably be the in- 
stigat(Mr of the whole conspiracy ; for which reason he entered into a free con- 
ference with him upon the subject, and acquainted him with his thoughts, and 
the just grounds be had for his suspicioas. Hystiœus, who was a crafty cour- 
tier, and an expert master in the art of dissembling, appeared extremely sur- 
prised and afflicted ; and speaking in a tone that at once expressed both sor- 
row and indignation, thus endeavoured to eiculpate himself to the king : is 
it possible, then, for your majesty to have entertained so injurious a suspicion 
of the most faithful and most affectionate of your ser\'ants? I concerned in a 
rebellion against you ! Alas ! what is there in the world that could tempt me 
to it? Do I want aigr thti^ here? Am I not already raised to one of the 
highest stations in your court? And besides the honour I have of assistii^ at 
TOur councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of your boun^. by the num- 
oeriess fevours you heap upon me ?** AAer this he msinuated, that the revolt 
in Ionia proceeded from his absence and distance from the country i .that they 
bad waited for that opportunity to rebel ; that if he had staid at Miletus, the 
conspiracy would never have been formed : that the surest way to restore the 
king's aflhirs in that province, wouM be to send him thither ; that he promised 
him on the forfeiture of his head, to deliver Aristagoras into his hand? ; and 
engaged, Iwsides all this, to make the large bland of Sardinia tributaiy to 
him.f The best priiKes are often too credulous; and when they have once 
taken a subject into their con6dence, it is with difficulty thej wittidraw from 
,him; nor do they ea-^lly undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed upon by 
I the air of sincerity with which Hystiaeus spoke on this occasion, believed him 
I on his own word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition he would 
.return to the Persian court as soon as be had executed what he prooaind.4 

The revolters in the mean time, though deserted by the Athenians, and 
notwithstanding the considerable dieck they had received in ionia, did not 
loae courage but still pushed on their point with resolutkMk Their fleet set 
sail towards the HeUapont and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with 
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the ms^or part of the other Grecian cities in that quarter : after which, 'a£> tiiev 
were returning, th^ oUigeii the Carian and the people of Cyprus to jam 
with them in this war. The l^ersian generals, having: dividt d their force* 
ainoPK tbemaelves, marched three diûeient wa^s stf^ainst the rebels, and de- 
featea them in «ev«ral encounters, in one of which AnstMpOfM was slain.* 

When Hystiœus came to Srirdis, his intrij^uing spirit formed a plot againgt 
the government, into which he drew a preal number of Persians. But, per- 
ceiving by some discourse he had with Artapbemes. that the part iie had in 
the revolt of Ionia was not unknown to that gofimor, be thought it not safr Car 
him to stay any longer at Sardis, and retired secretly, the nipht followii^, to 
the iâle of Chios : from thence he sent a trusty messei^er to Sardis, with let- 
ters for such of the Peniaat ai he had gained to his party. This messenger 
betrayed iiifli, and delivered his letten to Artapbemes, by which means the 
plot was discovered, all his accomplices put to death, and his project utterly- 
defeated. But still imagining that he could bring about some euteiprise of 
importance, if he was onoe at the head of the Ionian league, he made several 
attempts to get into Miletus, and to be admitted into the confederacy by the 
citizens : but none of his endeavours succeeded, and he wasobl^ed to retuin 
to Chios.t 

Being ÛtUt asked why he had so strongly urged Anstagoias to revolt, and 
hy that means involved Ionia in such calamities, he made answer, that it was 
because tlie kiqg had resolved to transport the lonians into Phœnicia, and to 
phat the Pboeniciaiis hi Icoia. But all this was a oierastoiy and fiction of his 
own iDVaoting, Darius baviog never conceived any such design. The artifice* 
however, served his purpose extremely well, rwt only for justifying him to the 
lonians. but also for engaging them lo pnjsecute the war with vigour. For, 
being alarmed at the thoi^tsof this transmigration, they caflMiD a firrnKSO- 
hltion to defend them«elves against the Persians to the last extremity .| 

Artapbemes and Otaoes, with the rest of the Persian generals, finding that 
Miletus was the centre of the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither 
with all their forces ; ooncluding. tliat if they could cany that cit^r, ail the rest 
would submit of course. The lonians, having intelligence of their design, de- 
termined in a general assembly tu send no army into the held, but tu fortify 
Miletus, to furrash it as well as possible with p«ovisiooB,aiid all things neoes* 
sary for enduring a siege ; and to unite all their forces to engage the Persiaas 
at sea, their skill in maritime affairs inducing them to believe, that tiiey should 
have the advantage in a naval battle. The place o( their rendezvous was 
Lade, a small isle opposite to Miletus, where they assembled a fleet of three 
hundred and fifty-three vessels. At the sight of tJiis tleet, the Persians, though 
stronger by one half with respect to the number of their ships, were afraid to 
haiara a battle, till l)y their emissaries they had secretly corrupted the greatest 

S art of the confederates, and engaged them to desert : so that when the two 
eets came to action, the ships of Samos,of Lesbos, and several other place?, 
sailed off, and returned to their own country, and the remamiiig dcet of the 
oonfedeimtes, eoosisting of not more than a Dundied vessels, were all quickly- 
overpowered by numbers, and almost entirely destroyed. After this, tne city 
of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, who utterly 
destroyed it. This happened six years ailn ihe revolt of Aristagoras. All 
Ihe other cities, as well on the continent as on the sea-coast and in the isles, 
returned to their duty «oon after, either voluntarily, or by force. TlM)se per- 
sons who stood out were treated as they had been threatened beforehand. 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve in ^e king's palace, 
and the young women wave all sent to Persia : the cities and templâ WW 
reduced to ashes. These were the effects of the revolt, into which toe people 
were drawn by the ambitious views of Aristagoras and Hy.4i;i us.§ 
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Hyâtiaeus suffered in the eeneral calamity : for that same year he was taken 

by the Persians, and rnrripd to Sardis, where Artaphemes cauîUîd him to be 



immediateJy banged, without consulting Darius, lest that prince's atlection for 
Hysticof should incline Inm to pardon him, ana bj âiatmeans a dangerous en- 




tion at the authofs of his death, and caused the head to be hononrably inter- 
red, as brinç the remains of a person to whom he owed infinite obligations, the 
remembrance ot which was too deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced 
by the greatness ot" any crimes he had aftenvards committed. Hystiœus was 
one of those restless, lx>ld, and enterpming spirits, in whom many good Quali- 
ties are joined with still greater vices ; with whom all mean.-? are lawful and 
good, that seem to promote the end they have in view ; vviio look upon justice, 
probity^ and sincerity, as mere empty names ; who make no scruple to em- 
ploy lying or fraud, tieacheiy, or even pe^my, when it is to serve their turn ; 
and who account it nothing to niin nations, or even their own country, if neccs- 
saiy to their own elevatMMi. His end was worthy his sentiments, and what is 
commoD enough to these breligtoin politteiana, who sacrifice every thing to 
Ifaeir ambition, and acknowledge no other rule of fliNS actions» and haidl|f WBf 
other God than their interest and fortune.* 



SECTioir yn.-^rai Bmninov or darivs's army against oreece. 

Darius, in the twenty-eighth year of \ib rriirn, havirtf" recalled all his other 
generals, sent Mardonius the son of Gobry as, a young" lord of an illustrious Per- 
sian iamily, who had lately married one of the king's daughters, to command 
in chief throog^wat all the maritime parts ol Asia, with a particular order to 
invade Greece, and to reven2:e the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians and 
£retnans.t The king did not show much wisdom in this choice, by which he 
pielened a young man, because he was a &Tonrite, to all his oldest and most 
njqjierîenced generals ; especially as it was in so difficult a war, the sueoess 0t 
which he haa veiy much at heart, and wherein the ^lory of his reign was in- 
tinnately concerned. His being son-in-law to the kmg was a quality indeed 
that might augment his in fl u enc e , but added nothing to hSa real merit, or his 
capacity a? a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with his land- 
forces, after having passed through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by 
his power, submitted. But his fleet, attempting to double Mount Athos, now 
called Capo Santo, in order to g^ain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked with 
so violent a storm of wind, that upwards of three hundred ships, with above 
twenty thousand men, perished in the sea. His land aiinyat the same time 
watt with an equally fatal overthrow. For, being encamped in a place of no 
security, the Thracians attacked the Persian camp by night, made a great 
slaughter of the men, and wounded Maidonius himself. All this ill success 
obliged him shortly aAer to returo into Asia, with grief and conf u sicn at his 
having miscarried both by sea and land in this expedition. 

Darius, perceiving too late that the youth and inexperience of Mardonius 
bad occasioned the diefeat of his troops, recalled him and gave the command 
totwo generals, Datis, a Mode, and Artaphemes, son of h» brother Artapber* 
nes, who had been povemor of Sardis. The king was earnestly bent upon 
putting in execution the great design be had long had in mind, which was to 
attack Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a sinial vengeance 
OD the people of Athens and Evetria, whose cntMprise agatest Saidis wispnr* 
petoaQy in his thoughts. 
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1. TOB STATE OF ATBBMS. THE CHARACTCRB OF WLTIAOBS, THEMItTOCLC», 

AND ARISTIDES. 

Before we enter upon Ûiia war, it will be proper to refresh our memories 
with a view of the state of Athens at this time, wfiich akme sustained the first 
siiockofthe Persians at Marathon: to form some idea befii«ehaiid,cf the gvsul 

men who shared in that cclebmtod victoiy. 

Athens, just delivered fruin that yoke ol servitude which she had been forced 
to bear for above thirty years, under the tjrraianr of Piiistntus and his child* 
ren, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages m Ubeitjr, the sweetness and 
value of which were only ljeip:htened and improved by that short privation. 
Lacedsmon, which was at tiii:? lime tlic mistress of Greece, anil had cuntri- 
buled at first to this happy chaise in Athens, seemed aftenvards to repent cf 
her good offices; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she hen-cIf had pro- 
cured for her neighbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endeavouring to rein- 
state Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the government of Athens. But all 
her attempts vvere fruitless, and served only to manifest her ill-will, and her 
grief, to see Athens detertiiined to maintain its independence even of Sparta 
itself. Hippias hereupon had recourse to the Fersians. Artaphenies, governor 
ofSardis, sentthe Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
must re-establish Hippias in his authority, unless they chose rather to draw 
the whole power of Darius upon them. This second attempt succeeded no 
better than the first ; Hippias was obliged to wait for a more favourable j une* 
ture. We sball see presently that he served as a conductor or guide to the 
Persian generals sent by Darius n^ain^t Greece. 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty was quite another city than under 
her grants, and displayed a veiy different kind of spirit. Amor^ tlie citi- 
leos, M iltiades distii^ished himself most in the war with the Persians, which 
we are going to relate. He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Atlwnian. 
This Cimon had a half brother by the mother's side, whose name was like- 
wise Miltiades, of a very ancient and noble family in£gina, who had lately 
been received into the number of Athenian citizens. He was a person of great 
reputation even in the time of Pisistnitus ; l)nt being unwilling to l)ear the 
yoKe of a dcsfiotic government, he joyfully embraced the offer made him, of 
goir^ to settle with a colony in the Thracian CberBooesus, where ne was in- 
vited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to be their king, or ac- 
cordiu; to the language of those times, their tyrant. He, dying without child- 
ren, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, who v%d.s his r. .;^hew, md eldest son of 
his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras also dying without issue, the soas of Pi- 
sistratus, who tlicn ruled the city of Athens, sent his brother Miltiades, the 
persoo we are now speakii^ ot, into that country to be his successor. He ar- 
rived there, and establisbed himself in the government, the same year that 
Darius undertook his eipedition against the Scythians. He attenoed that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube : and was the person who advised 
the lonians to destroy the bridge, and return home without waiting for Darius. 
During his residence in the ChenonesiB, be married Hegesipyla,* daujiphler 
of Olonis, a Tliiatiaii king in the neighbourhood, by whom he had Ciokio, 
the famous Athenian ^^eneral, of whom a great deal will be said in the sequel. 
Miltiades. having for several reasons abdicated his goveriunent in Thrace, 
embarked with all his effects on board five lètps, and set sail for Athens. 
There he Settled a second time, and acquired great reputation.! 

At tlie same time two other citizens, younger than Miltiades, began todis- 
tinguiab themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and Themistocles. Plu- 
tarai observes, that the Ibmer of these two Ittd endeavoaicd to iam faimself 
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upoo tbe model oT Clistbenes. one of the greatest meu ut his time, and a 
nakmi defender of liberty, who had gn»i\j contributed to the restmiiig of U 
at Athens, by expelling the Pisistniticfe out of that city. It was an excellent 
custom among: the ancients, and it is to be wished that the same might prevail 
among us, that the young men, ambitious of public employments, particularly 
attacmd Uiemsebres to rach aged and experienced persons as had distin- 
guishrd themselves most eminently in busin♦:s^i, and vmOy both by their con- 
versation and example, could teach Ihem the art of conducting themselves, 
and ^vemif^ others with wisdom and discretion.* Thus, says Plutarch, did 
Aristides attach himielf to Clisdienes, and Ciroon to Aristides ; and be men- 
tions several others, among: the rest Polybius, whom we have mentioned so 
often, and who in his youth was the constant disciple and faithful imitator of 
the celebrated Philopœmen.t 

Tbemistocles and Aristides were of veiy different dis|»ositions ; but they both 
rendered çreat scr>'ices to the commonwenith. Themi^toclcs, who naturally 
inclined to popular government, omitted oothiiM: that could contribute to ren- 
der him ag[reeable to the people, and to gain rarads ; behaving hinaelf with 
great affability and complaisance to every body ; alwi]rs ready to do service 
to the citizens, every one of whom h«' knew by name ; nor was he very scru- 
pulous about the means he used to oblige them. Somebody talking with him 
once on this subject, told him he would make an excellent magistrate, if his 
behaviour towards the citizens was more equal, and if he was not biassed in 
favour of one more than another . " God tbrhid," replied Tbemistocles, 1 
should ever sit upon a tribunal, where my friends should find no more credit 
or fevour Âan strangers.*'} Cleon, who appeared sometime af^er at Athens, ^ 
observed a quite different conduct, but yet such as wns not wholly exempted 
from blame. When he came into the adiministration of public affairs, he assem- 
bled all his friends, and declared to them, that from that moment he renouncM 
tiieir friendship, lest it should prove an obstacle to him in the dischaige of his 
duty, and cause him to act with partiality and injustice. This was doing 
tliem veiy little honour, and judging harshly of their integrity. But. as Plu- 
tarch says, it was not hb firiends, but his passions, that he ought to nate re> 
nounced. 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between these two 
\iciou:3 extjemes. Being a favourer of aristocracy in imitation of L^curgus, 
whom be greatly admirra, be in a manner struck out a new path of his own ; 
not endeavouring to oblige his friends at the expense of justice, and yet always 
ready to do them ser\ i(^,when^:«:i>istti)t with it. He carefully avoided makifç 
use of his friends' recommendations for obtaining employments, lest it should 
prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a plausible pretext for them, 
to expect the same favour on the like occasion. He used to say, that (hf true 
citizen, or the honest man, oupht to make no other use of his credit and power, 
than UDon all occasions to practise what was honest and jubt, and engage otheis 
to do tne same. 

Considering this conlrariety of principles and humours aiDOQg these ^^reat 
men, we are not to wonder, if, during: their administration, there was a continual 
opposition between them. Tbemistocles, who was bold and enteraffisiM^ 
was still sure almost always to find Aristides against him, who thought himself 

ol)li2:ed to thwart the other's designs, even sometimes when thpy wore just and 
beneficial to the public, lest he should get too great an ascendant and authority, 
which might become pernicious to the eommonwealth. One day, having 

the better of Tbemistocles, who had made some proposal really advantat^eous 
to the state, he could not contain himself, but cried out aloud as he went out 
of the assembly, *' That the Athenians would never prosper, till they threw 
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them both intotbe Barathium.*' The Bftrathnun was n pit into which nuda- 
factors, condemned todie,were thrown. But notwiltistanding this mutual op- 
position, when the conuDon interest was at stake, they were no logger enemies : 
and wheneTer they wem to take the 6eld, or engage in any expaditioD, thagr 
mutually agreed to lay aaidaall diflcrcnces on leaving the ci^, and laba at 
liberty to resume them on their return, if they thought fit.* 

The predominant passion of Theraistocles was ambition and the love of 
gk>iy, which discovered itself ùom his childhood. AAer tfaa battle of Mara- 
ttioo, which we sljall 5pp;ik of presently, when the people were eveiy^wfaeie 
extollii^ the valour and conduct of Miltiades, who had won it, Themistoclas 
never appeared but in a thoughtful and melancholy humour ; he spent «diole 
n%hta without sleep, and was never seen at public MWls and entertainnanti as 
usual. When his friends, astonished at this rlian^e, asked him the reason of 
it. he made answer, that tiie trophies of Miltiades would not let him sleep.'* 
These were a khid of incentive, wbicb never ceaaad to prompt andanimatelhis 
ambition. From this time Themistocica addictedbimsàf WDol^ toamw ; and 
the love of martial glory wholly engrossed Inm. 

As ftïf Aristides, the love ot the public good was the great spring of all his 
action. What he was moat pi^rticdtarly admired for, was his constancy and 
steadiness under the unrnre>;rf n changes, to which those who have the adminis- 
tratkm of aflfain are exposed ; for be was neither elevated with the honour 
oonferred upon him, nor cast down at tbe conlempt and diaap|ionitBients be 
aonathnea experienced. On all occasions, he preserved his usual calmness 
and temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give himsself up entirely to 
hb countiy, and to serve it with a perfect disinterestedness, as well w ith regard 
to gloiy as to riches. The general esteem be bad gainea for tibe uprigbtnaaa 
of his intentions, the purity of his zeal for the interests of the state, and the 
sincerity of his virtue, appeared one day in the theatre, when one of A^schylus's 
plays was acting. For when the actor repeated that verse which describes the 
cburacter of Amphiaraus, He does not daaine toaecm anbonest and virtuous 
man, Y)ut really to be so," tbe whole audieOM cast tbeircfcs on Ariatidai, and 
applied the eulogy to bim. 

Anotber thing related of bim, with respect to a public employment, is veiy 
remaikable. He was no sooner made treasurer-general of the republic, than he 
made it appear that his predecessors in office had defrauded the state of vast 
sums of money, and amoug the rest Themistocles, in particular ; for tliis great 
man, witb all bis merit, was not ineproadiable on tbat bead. For wbicb raaaoo, 
when Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a mighty fac- 
tion against him, accused him of having embezzled the public treasure, and 
prevailed so far as to have him condemned and fined. But the principal inha- 
bitants, and the most virtuous part of tbe citizens, rising up ^inst so unjust a 
sentence, not only the judgment was reversed, and the fine remitted, but he 
was elected treasurer ^for the ensuit^ j^ear. He then seemed to repent of 
bis fimner adminiatfatlon ; and by stK>wing himself tractable and indulgent 
'owards others, he told out the sacMt of pleaang all tbat plundered the 
commonwealth. For as he neither reproved them, nor narrowly inspected 
tbetr accounts, all these plunderers, grown fat with spoil and rapine, now ex- 
tolled Aristides to tbe skies. It woolabava been easy for bim^ as we perceive, 
to enrich himself in a post of that nature, which seems, as it were, to invite 
a man to do so by the many favourable opportimities presented to him; es- 
pecially as he had to deal with officers, who for their part, were intent upon 
nothing but robbing the public, and would bave been ready to conceal tbe 
frauds ot the treasurer their master, upon condition be did tbeni the same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the people to have him continued 
n third year m the same employment. But when the time of election arrived^ 
just as Ib^ ware upon tbe point of electing Aristides nnanimousiy, be raee up. 
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mà mÊttùy reprored the Athenian pfople ; '* wfait,** said he, when I nuingieà 
tieaaiire with ail the Hdelity and diligence an honest mail h capable of, 



met with the most cruel treatnu'iit, ami the most mortilying returns; and now 
that I have abandoned it to the mercy ot' all these robbers of the j)ubliCf am 
I an adbDiinbla man, and the best of citiaena? I cannot help declaring to you, 
that I am more ashamed of the honour you do me this day, than 1 was of the 
condemnation ^ou passed against me this time twelve-month : and with grief 
I find, that it is more glorious with us to be complaisant to knaves, than to 
save the tnaaures of the republic." By this declaratioii be silenced tm public 
plunderers, and gained the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Aiheuian.s, wlio began to 
display their «duoidinaij merit, when Daiiui turned hit aims agaimt Graece. 

t» DARIUS 8KNOS HERALDS INTO GREECE, Iff ORDER TO SOUND THE PEOPLE, AND 

TO BBqulRB THBH TO SVBHIT. 

BaroiiB this prince would directly eqgage in this enteiprise, be judged it 
eipedlent, first of all, to sound the Grecians, and know in what mnnner the dif- 
ferent states stood affected towards him. VVilh this view he sent heralds into 
all parts of Greece to require earth and water in his name. This was the form 
used fay the Persians wlien thej demanded submission from those they were 
desirous of bringing under suhjïrtion. On the arrival of these heralds, many 
of the Grecian cities, dreading tlie power of the Persians, complied with their 
demands ; as did also the inhabitants of i£|gina, a small island opposite to, 
and not mt from Athens. This proceeding^ oithe people of .£gina was looked 
IQKNI asajpublic treason. The Athenians represented the matter to the Spar- 
tans, who immediately sent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to appreliend the 
authors of it. The people of i£gina refused to deliver them up, under pretence 
that be came without his colleague.* 

This coneague was Demaratus, who had himself suggested that excuse. 
As soon as Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on 
I>eraaratu8fi»thataffmot,heendeaTQaiedtoc»t him deposed, as not bsmg of 
the roval family, and succeeded in his attempt oy the assistance of the priestess 
of Defphos, whom he had sulx)med to give an answer favourable to his dcsûçns. 
Demaratus, not being able to endun* so gross an ii^ury, banished himself from 
Us ooontry, and retired to Darius, who received him with open arms, and gave 
him a considerable settlement in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne by 
Leotychides, who joined his colleague, and went with him to .€^iDa, from 
whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, and committed 
ttmn to the custocqrof the Athenians, their declared encniies. Cleomeoes 
dying not long after, and the fnud he had committed at Delplxis being disco- 
vered, the Lacedaemonians endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to set 
those prisoners at liberty, but they refused. 

The Persian heralds, who went to Sparta and Athens, were not so faTOura- 
bly received as those that had been sent to the other cities. One of them was 
thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take earth 
and water fiom thenGe.t I should be less sinprised at this unworthy treat- 
OMnt, if Athens alooe had been coocemed in it It was a proceeding suitablo 
enough to a popular government, rash, impetuous, and violent, where reason is 
seMom heard, and eveiy thing dieterauned by passion. But 1 ilo not find any 
Ifaiqg in ttiis, agreeable to the Spattan equity and gravity. They were at lio- 
Oly to refuse what was demanded : but to treat public officers in such a man- 
ner, was an open violation of the law of nation*;. If what historians say on this 
head be true, the crime did not remain unpunished. Talthybius, one of Aga- 
memnon's heralds, was homnired at Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. 
He revenged the indignities donr to the heralds of the king of Persia', and made 
the Spartans feel the eSects of liis wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents 
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UDOOtiwiB. Ill order to appease him, and (o expiate tbeir offence, they 
ifiowards several of their chief citizens into Persia, who voluntarily offered 
liwinaelves as victims for tbeir country. They were delivered into the hands 
of Xenes, who would not let them sufler, but sent tbem back to their Ofiro 

country. As for the Athenians, Talthybius executed his ven^ance on the 
family of M illiades, who was principaify cooceroed in the outrage committed 
Upuu Dariuï«\>^ lierjlds.* 

3 THE PERSIANS DEFEATED AT MARATHON BY MILTIADES. 

Darius immediately sent away Datis and Artapliemes, whom he had ap- *' 
pointed gênerait in the room of Mardonius.t Tbeir instructions, were to give 
up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to bum the houses and temples, to 
make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them to Darius ; 
for which purpose they went provided with a great number ol chains and fet- 
ters. They set sail with a fleet of five or six hundred ships, and an army of five 
hundred thousand men. After having made themselves masters of the isles in 
tbe .£gean sea, which they did witbout difficulty, they steered tbeir course 
towards Eretria, ft cHj of EuboMi, whidi they took after a siege of teven days, 
by the treacheiy of some of the principal inhabitants ; they reduced it entirely 
to ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and sent them to Persia.t Darius, 
contraiy to their expectation, treated them kiiuiiy, and gave tliem a village 
in tlie comitiT of Ci8sia§ for their habitation, which was but a day's joumej 
from Susa, ^^Tiere ApolloniuB TjUMtm fo undeome of tiieir descendants six hun- 
dred years afterwards. || 

Ailer tliis success at Eretria, the Persians advanced towards Attica. Htp- 
pias conducted them to Marathon, a little town by tbe sea side. They took 
care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Eretria, and to let them know, 
that not an inhabitant of that place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes that 
this news would induce them fosoirender innnediatelj. V The Atfienlans had 
sent to Lacedffmon, to desire succours against the common enemy, which the 
Spartans granted tliem instantly ; but which could not set out till some days 
after, on account of an ancient custom and superbtitiuus maxim among lliem, 
that did not allow diem to b^ina march before the full of the moon. Not one of 
their other allies prepared to succour them, such terror had (be formidable army 
of the Persians spread on every side. The inhabitants of Platsaœ alone fur- 
nished them with a thousand soldiers. In this extremity the Athenians were 
obliged to ans tibeir dans, which they had never done before this occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis, consisted of a hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse. That of the Aliienians amounted only to ten 
thousand men. It was headed by ten generals, of whom Miltiades was tfie 
rfiief ; and these ten were to have the alternate command of the whole army, 
each fora day. There was a great dispute among these officers, whether they 
should hasard a battle, or await the enemy within the walls. The latter opin- 
ion had a great majority, and appeared very reasonable. For, what pros- 
pect of success could there be in facing, with a handful of soldiers, so nume- 
rous and formidable an arrny as that of tbe Persians ? Miltiades, however, de- 
clared for the contrary opinion, and abowed that the only means to rouse tbe 
courage of their own troops, and to strike terror into those of tbe enemy, was 
to advance boldly towards them with an air of confidence and intrepidity. 
Aristides strenuously defended this opinion, and brought some of the other 
commanders into it, so that when the suffrages came to be taken, they were 
equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades addressed himself 
to Callimachus, who was then polemarch,** and bad a right of votiqg as weU 
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as~ Ibe ten commandera» He very wannlj represented to bim that tbe fate of 
their coiinliT waa than in his hands : that hn single vote was to detennhie 

whether Athens should presene lier liberty, orbe enslaved; and that he had 
it in his power by one word to become bs lamou:^ as îîr^nîiodînii». and Aristo- 
§^iton, the authors of that libei^ tbe Athenians eiijuyed. Calimiachui pro- 
nounoed the won! in fimiur of HUtiades** opinion. And accordingly a battle 
was resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command vvbicli chaises every day must neces- 
sarily be feeble, unequal, oftcu contradictonr, and incapable either of prqiect- 
WfS or eiecuting any unitorm desipi, was of opinion, that their danger waa wrtb 
too threat and too prp'^'^inrr for them to pxpt^i'-r tlif'ir affairs to ^vrh inrrfivc- 
niences. lo order to obviate thcse^ be judged it necessary to \e»t the Mrholo 
power in a single person ; and, to indttoe bis colleagues to act ooatbrnisbly, 
lie himself set the 6nt aatople of lesiglHltîon. Whin the day cnine, on wbicb 
it was his turn to take upon nim the command, he n ^itrncr! it to Miltiadp«, as 
the more able and experienced p^eneral. The other commanders did the 
«ame. all sentinients or jealousy gi> ing way to tbe love of the public ^ood ; 
and, by this day's !k luviour we may learn, that it is almost as glonous to 
acknfiwlcdpn merit in other pcrsoas, as lo have it one's s^ lf. Miltiadcs, bow- 
ever, ihuiight i'a to wait till hii> uwu day can^. Thcii« liive an able captain, 
be endeavoured, by the advantage of uie ground, to gain what he wanted in 
strength and number. He drew up his nrmy it tVh tVxit of a mountain, that 
tiie eaemy should not be able either to surround ium, or charge him in the 
tear. On the two sides of bis army be caused large trees to be thrown, which 
were art down on purpose, in order to cover his maika, and render the Persian 
cavalry useless. Datis, their commnnder, very '-en'-ifjfp th:it the place 
was not very advantageou.s ior him ; but, relyiitt^ upon the number oif bis 
troops, whidi WIS infinitely superior to that of me Athenians, and on the other 
hand, unwillii^ to delaytdl the reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, he de- 
termined to engage. TThe Atheni ans did not wait for the enemy to diaige 
tbcoi. A& soon as the signal for batUe was given, they ran agam^t the enemy 
with all the fiiiy imaginable. The Persians looked upon this first step of the 
Afherjians as a piece of madrK^^, mn^idering their army was so small and ut- 
terly destitute both of cavalry and archers : but they were quickly undeceived. 
Herodotus observes, tiiat this was the first time tbe Grecians began an engage* 
ment by running in this manner; iriucb may seem somewhat astonisliin^. 
And, indeed, was there not reason fo apprpheiid, thnt thr-ir rumiinn: \vfiitkl m 
some measure weaken tbe troops, and blunt the edge ot their hrbl impetuosity ; 
and diat tbe soldiers having quitted their ranks, might be out of breath, tpetvUf 
and in disorder, when they came to tbe enemy, who, waiting to receive (hem 
in good order, and witlmut ««tirrinîr, ought, om' would think, to be in a condi- 
tion to sustain tbe chaxe advantageously I This consideration engaged Fom- 
MT, atthe battle of Pnanalia, to keep his tioops in a steady postme, and to 
forbid their making any motion, till the enemy made the first attack.* But 
C?p«art blames Pompey^'s con<hjct in this respect, and îrives this reason for iti 
tiial the uuucluosity of an army's motion iu running lo engage, inspires the 
soldiers with a certain eolhusiasm and martial fury, gives an additional force 
to their blows, and incrf asrs and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid 
movement of so many tliousand men together, is blown up and animated, to use 
tbe eigpression, like fiâmes, by the wind.| I leave it to military gentlemen 
tndecidethe point between these two great captains, and vetuin to oiy wl^ect. 

• Cm. io Bell. CivU. L iii. 
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The batUe was veiy fierce and obstinate. MHtbdet had inide the wings of 
Im anoj exceeding str(M^,but had left the main body weaker, and not so deep; 
the reaswi of which is sufficiently obvious. Having but ten thousand men to op- 
pose to such a numerous and vast army, it was impossible for him either to make 
• large front, or to give an equal depth to his battalions. He was obliged there- 
fore to take his clioice ; and he imagined, that he could gain the victory in no 
other way. than by the efforts he should make with his two wings, in order to 
break and disperse those oC the Persians ; not doubtii^ that when once his 
win^s were victorious, they nould be able to attack the cneiny's main body in 
flank, and complete the victoiy without much difficulty. This was the plan 
followed by Hamiibai afterwaras at the battle of Cannse, which succeeded so 
weU with him, and which indeed can acarce ever fiiil of sueoeediog. The Per- 
sians then attacked the main body of the Grecian artny, and made their greatest 
effort, particularly upon their front. This was led by Aristides and Tbemisto- 
des, who supported it a long time with intrepid courage and braveiy, but were 
at length obi^ed to give ground. At that veiy instant came up their two vic- 
torious ivings, which had defeated those of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more seasonable for the main boay of the Grecian army, 
which beffan to be broken, being quite borne down brjr the number of the Per- 
auuM. Tne scale was quickly turned, and tlu iKirlianana were entirely routed. 
They all betook themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to their ship?, 
that tliey might make their escape. The Athenians pursued them thiti)er and 
aet many of their vessels on fire. It was oo this occasion that Cynœgirus, the 
brother of the poet ^schylus, who laid hold of one of the ships, in order to 
get into it with those that fled, had his right hand cut off, and fell into the sea 
and was drowned.* The Athenians took seven of their ships. They lost not 
more than two hundred men on their side in this «ogagement ; whereas, on the 
* f-ide of the Persians, above six thousand were slain, besides those who tell into 
the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those that were consumed with the 
ships on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ooKimtefid and perfidious citiieo, m 
order to recover the unjust dominion usurpecTby his father Pisistratus over the 
Athenians, had the baseness to become a servile courtier to a barbarian prince, 
and to implore his aid against his native countiy. Urged on by hatred ana 
revenge, be suggested all the means he could invent to load his country with 
chains ; and even put himself at the head of its enemies, for tlie purpose of 
reducing that city to ashes to which he owed his birth, and against which ho 
had no other ground of complaint, than that she would not acknowled|^ him 
for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with everlasting infamy, en- 
tailed upon his name, was the just reward of so black a treachery. 

Immadialely after the battle, an Athenian soldier, still reeking with the blood 
of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens, to cany his feUow-citiiena 
the happy news of the victory. When he arrived at the mae:i«Jtrate's bouse, 
he only uttered two words, " rejoice, nyoice,! the victory is ours," and fell 
down dead at their feet.t 

The Persians thought themselves so sure of the victory, that they had brought 
marble to Marathon, to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble, 
and caoaed a statue to be made of it by Phidias in honour of the goddess 
Neme8is,§ who had a temple near the place where the battle was fought. II 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailinç: l)y the islands, in order to re-enter Asia, 
doubled the cape of Sunium, with the design of surprisir^ Athens, before the 



, kCTnRgirttKbavinf finllMlhU right, and then hii leA btftd cut of with u> ue. lAid 
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Athenian forces should arrive there to defend the city. Bat the latter had ibê 
precaution to march thither with nine trilies to secure their country ; and per- 
I'ormed their march with m much expedition, that they arrived there the same 
day. The dillance from MmliHMi to Athera is about forty miJes, or fifteoB 
Frrnch leafrues. This was a great exertion for nn amiy that had just under- 
gone the fati^e of a long and severe battie. by this means the design of their 
enemies miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that remained at Marathon with his tribe, to tslce 
care of the spf)il and prisoners, acted suitably to the good opinion that was en- 
tertained of him. For, though gold and silver were scattered alxHit in abun- 
dance in the enemy ^s cam[>, and though all the tents, as well as gallie.« that 
were taken, were full of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure of all 
kinds to an immen«e value, he not only was not tempted to touch aO|y of it 
himself, but hindered eveiy body else from touchii^ it. 

As soon as the day of toe foil moon was orer, tte Lacedsmonians bepiBn 
tlieir march with two thousand men ; and, having travelled will) all imagina* 
ble expedition, arrived in Attica nfter three days forced march, the distance 
from Sparta to Attica being ito le^s tlutn twelve hundred stadia, or one hundred 
and fifty English miles. The battle was fought the day befoie tlieT arrired : 
they however proceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields covered 
with dead bociies and riches. After having; congratulated the Athenians 00 tbo 
happy success of die battie, lliey returned to their own country.* 

Tb^ were prevented by a foolish and ridiculous superstition, from haTiqg 
.1 share in the most glorious notion recorded in history. For it is almost with- 
out example, that such a handtul of men as the Athenians were, should not 
onlY make head against so numerous an army as that of the Persians, but should 
euDVB^ raut and defeat them. One is astomsfaedtoseeso formidable a pow«r 
miscarry in an attack on so small a city ; and we are almost tempted to ques- 
tion the truth of an event that appears so improbable, hut which is, however, 
well authenticated. This battle alone shows what wooderfol things may be 
perfoimed by un able general, who knows how to take his advantages ; by ^ 
mtrepidity of soldiers, who are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one s coun* 
tiT : the love of liberty \ a hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranuj ; 
Wiucn were sentiments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much 
augmented and inflamed in them by the very oresence of Himnas, whom they 
dreaded to have again for their master, after all that had pasted between them. 

Plato in more places than one, makes it his business to extol the battle of 
Uuratlion, and is for havinr that action considered as the source and original 
avse of all the victories that were gained afterwards.! It was undoulitedly 
this victory that deprived the Persians of that power and terror which had ren- 
dered them so formidable, and made every thing yield before tbeni : it was this 
victory that taught the Grecians to know their own sti^ngth, and not to tren>- 
ble before an enemy terrible only in name ; that made then) find by experi- 
ence, that victory does not depend so much upon the number, as the courage 
of troops ; that set before Uieir eyes in a most conspicuous light thegloiy there 
is in sacrificing one's life in the defence of our country, and for the preserva- 
tion of liberty ; and, lastly, that inspired them, through the whole course of 
succeeding ages, with a rK>ble emulation and warm desire to imitate their an- 
eeston, ami not to degenerate from their virtue. For^ on all impoftant occa> 
SKMis, it was customary among them to put the people m mind of Miltiadesand 
his invincible troop, that is, of a little army of beVMS, wbose iotreptdilj and 
braveiy had done so much honour to Athens. 

Those wiw wm diin in the battle bad all the honour immediately paid to 
them that was due to their merit. Illustrious monmnents were erected to them 
all, in the very place where the battle was fought ; upon which their own 
names and that of their tribes were recorded. There were three distinct sets of 
noDuments sepanle^ set up ; one for the Atliemans, another fbr the Platseans, 
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and a tiitid fer tbê titm, wImid tiwy bad admitted among their soldierB on 

that occasion. A tanb for Miltiades was afterwards erected in the same place.* 
The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon what the Athenians did to honour 
the memoiy of their generals, deserves to be taken notice of. Formerly, sa^'s 
he, speakiqg of the Koinam, our ancestors rewarded virtue by mailct of dis- 
tinction that were not stately or magnificent, but such as were rarely prmntt d, 
and for that very reason bi^ly esteemed ; whereas now tbey are so proluMîlv 
bestowed, that little or no value is set upoo them. The same thing happened, 
adds he, among the Athenians. Ail the honour that was paid to Miltiades, 
the g^at deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, was, that in a picture of the bat- 
tle of Marathon, drawn by order of the Athenians, he was represented at 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and settiqgthem an ex* 
ample of their duty. But this same people in later npes. irrown more power- 
ful nnd cornj f )ted by the tlatteries of their (Nrators, decreed three hundred staUiea 
to Demetrius Pbalereus.f 

Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely observes, tluitt the honour 
whirl) is paid to p^reat men ought not to Ije looked upon as the reward of their 
illustrious actions, but only as a mark of esteem of which such monuments ar^ 
intended to perr>etuate the remembfanoe.§ It is not, then, the slatelnien or 
magnificence of public monuments, which gives them th( it value, or makes 
them durable, but the sincere gratitude of those who erect them. The three 
hundred statues of Demetrius Pbalereus were all thrown down even in his own 
life-time, but the picture representing the ootnage of Miltiades was preserved 
many ages after him. 

This picture was kept at Athens in a ealieiy, adorned and enriciied with dif- 
ferent paintings, all excellent in theur kmd, aiid done by the greatest masteis ; 
which for that reason was called r » xn. signifyingvaried and diversified. The 
celebrated Folyg^tus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one of the finest 
painters of bis time, painted this picture, or at least the greatest part of it; 
and, as he valued himself upon his reputation, and was more attached to gloiy 
than interest, he did it gratuitously^ and would not receive aflQr recompense 
for it. The city of Athens therefore rewarded him in ;i manner that was more 
congenial to his feelings, by pn)curing an order from the Amphictyons to ap- 
point hfan a public lodging in the city, where he might livie during his own 
pleasure. II 

The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no veiy long dura- 
tion. After the battle of Marathon, he desired and obtained the command of 
a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish and subdue the islands that had 

favoured the barbarians. According:ly he reduced several of them : but havine: 
been uiisuccesstul in the isle of Paros^ and ui>on a false rejiort of the arrival oî 
the enemy's fleet, having raised the siege vrnidi be had laid to the capital city, 
wherein he had received a very danperous wound, he returned to Athens with 
his fleet, and was there impeached by a citizen, calleii Xanthippus, ulio ac- 
cused him of havii^ raised the siege through treachery, and in consideration 
of a great sum of money given him by the kii^of Persia.f Little probability 
a? there wix^ in this accusation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and 
innocence ol' Miltiades. He was condemned to lose his life, and to be thrown 
mtothe barathmm: a sentence passed only upon the greatest criminals and 
malefactors. The magistrate opposed ttw execution of so unjust a condemna- 
tion. All the favour sho^vn to this preserver of his country, was to have the 
sentence of death commuted into a penally of titty talents, or fifty thousand 
crowns French money, bein^ the sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that 
had been equipped upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not being 
able to pay this sum, he was sent to prison, where he died of the wound he 
hadreceived at Paros. Cimon, his son, who was at this time very your^, sig- 
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ualized himself for bis piety on this occasion, as we shall find in the se<^uel he 
afterwards did for his courage. He purchased the pennission of buryine hif 
father's body, by payin^r thr fine of fifty thousand crowns, in which he had oeen 
ccMidemoed : which sum the young man raised as well as he could, by the 
anistaiwe of his friends and relatioos.* 

Conelws Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the Athenians to act in 
this manner, with regard to Miltiades, was only his great merit and reputation, 
which made the people who were but lately delivered from the yoke 01 slaveiy 
under Pisistnitus apprehend, that Miltiades, who had been tyrant before in the 
Chereonesus, might affect the same at Athens. They therefore chose rather 
to punish an innocent person, thnn to be under perpetiinl apprehensions of him.t 
To this same principle was to be attributed the institution of the ostracism at 
Athens. I liaTe elsewhere given an account of tlie most plausible reasons upon 
which the ostracism could be founded : but I do not see how we can fully justify 
so strange a policy, to which all merit becomes suspected, and virtue itself ap- 
pears criminal.]; 

This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides. His inviolable attach- 
ment to justice obliged him on many occasions to oppose Theniistocles, who 
did not pride himself upon his delicacy in tliat respect, and who spared no 
iDtriguetilld cabals to engage the sufl&a^s of the people, for removing a riral 
who alw^ opposed his ambitioits designs. This is a strong instance, that a 

Çîrson may be superi(»r in merit and virtue, without being so in influence, 
be impetuous eloquence of Tbemistocles bore down tiie justice of Aristides, 
and occasioned his banishnient§ In this kind of trial,the citiiens gave their 
suffrages by writing the name of the accused person upon a &hell, called in 
Greek, 5îfo« w from whence came the tenn ostracism. On this occasion a 
peasant^ who could not write, and did not know Aristides, applied to himself, 
and desired him to put the name of Aristides upon his shell. "Has he done 
you any wrong," said Aristides, " that you are for condemning him in this man- 
ner ?" ^' No, replied the other, *' I do not so much as know him ; but I am quite 
tired and angry with hearing every body call him tlie Just." Aristides^ with- 
out saying a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote his own name on it, and 
returned it. He set out for liis lianishment, imploring the gods that no acci- 
dent might befall his countr}' to make it regret him. I! The great Camillus, in 
u like case did not imitate his generosity, but prayed to a quite different ef- 
fect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful €0Uirti7,h]r some misfertane to 
have occasion for his aid, an<l n crdi him as soon as possible. ^ 

O fortunate republic ! exclaims Valerius Maximus, speaking o f the banish- 
ment of Aristides, which, after having so basely treated the most viituouiman 
it ever produced, has still been able to find dtizens lealously and ûdthnill^ 
attached to her serv ice! Felices Aihenas, qua post Ulius exilivm, inrem're ah- 
p^em aut virum bonum, aut amantem sui ctvein potuerunt; cum guo tunc ipsa 
imrttfftit migraviiJ^ 

SECTION VIII. DARIUS RESOLVES TO MAKE WAR IN PERSON AGAINST EGYPT AND 

AOAimTOEBBCE, ItC. 

I Wren Darioi receiyed tfie news of the defeat of his army at Iffamthoo, he 

was yiolenlly enrae;* d ; but that misfortune so far from discouragir» or 
diverting him fn)m carry ing on the war against Greece, that it only sen'ed to 
animate him to pursue it with the greater vigour, in order to be revenged at 
the mme time mr the boromg of Sardii, and fer the di^gnce anfléied at 
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Mni-^^fMi. BeincT te detmiBedtoinidiioiiëiMmwith aUhto 
despatched orders to all his subjects in the tevenl piofiinet of lii§«Bpiie,to 

arm themselves for this expedition * 

After having spent three years in making the necessanr preparations, be had 
another war to carry on, occasioned by the revolt of Esypt. It seems from 
what we read in Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himself to auell it, 
and that he succeeded.! The historian relates, that upon this princes's desiring 
to have his statue placed before that of Sesostris. the chief priest of the Egyp- 
. tians told him, *'he had not yet equalled the gloij of that conqueror;*' and 
that the king, without beinç offended at the Elçj'ptian priest's freedom, made 
answer, that he would endeavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds farther, that 
Darius, detesting the impioiia cruelty wnkh his predeeessor Cambyses had 
exercised in that oouoti7,eipie88ed great reverence for their gods and temples : , 
that he had several conversations with the Egyptian priests upon matters ot 
religion and government ; and that having learned of them, with what great gen- 
tleness their ancient kings used to treat their subjects, he endeavoured, after hû 
return into Persia, to form himself upon their moacl. But Herodotus, more 
worthy of belief in this particular than Diodorus, only observes, thnt this prince, 
resolving at once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to be avenged of bis 
ancient enemies, determined to make war against ooth at the same time, and 
to attack Greece in person with tlie main b<^of hisamjyWiiilethereitof it 
was employed in the reduction of Egypt.| 

According to an ancient custom amor^ the Persians, their king was not 
aUotved to go to war, without having first named the pemn that should succeed 
him on the throne ; a custom wisely established to prevent the state's being 
exposed to the trou hies which generally attend the uncertainty of a successor, 
to the inconvenience of anarchy, and to the cabals of varioos pretenders. 6 Da- 
rius, before he undertook his expedition against Greece, thought himaett the 
more obliged to observe this rule, as he was already advanced m years, and as 
there was a difference between two of his sons^upoo the question of succeeding 
to the empire ; which difference might occasion a civil war after hn death, It 
be lef> it undetermined. Darius had three sons by his first wife, the daughter 
of Gobr)' as, all three bom before their father canle to the crown ; and four by 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born alter their lather's succession 
to the urone . Artabazanes, called by Justin Artemenes, was the eldest of the 
former, and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alleged in his own behaAf^ 
that as he was the eldest of all the brothers, the right ot" succession, according 
to the custom and practice of all nations, beloi^d to him, in preference to all 
the rest. Xerxes's argument was, diat, as son of 1>ariu8 by Atossa, the daughter 
of Cyrus, who founded the Persian empire, it was more just that the crown of 
Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, than upon one who was not. 
p^aratus, a Spartan king, unjustly deposed by his subjects, and at that time 
ineiile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to Xerxes another argument 
to support his pretensions : that Artabazanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, 
but be, Xerxes, was the eldest son of the kii^ ; afid therefore, Artabazanes 
being bom when his father was but a private man, all he could pretend to, on 
account of his seniority, was only to mberit his private estate ; but that he, 
Xerxes, being the first-bom son of the king, had the be^^t right to succeed to 
the crown. He farther supported this argument by the example of the Lace* 
demoiiianB, who admitted none to inherit the kingdom bat ttioae chiidrai who 
were bom after their father's accession. The ng^t of snoceediqg was aoooid* 



JustiuU and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius*s decease.lT They both 
take notice of the prudent conduct of these two brothers on so nice an occa- 
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sioii. Accordiiup to their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was absent 
when the kin^ died ; and Xenes immedbtely asiuiiied all the marks, and ex- 
ercised aJI the functions of the sovereignty. But, upon his brother's returning 
home, he quitted the diadem and the tiara^ which he wore in such a manner as 
only suited the king, went out to meet turn, and showed him all imaginable 
respect Tliey agreed to make their uncle Arlabtnes the arbitnitor of their 
diflerence, and without any farther appeal, to acquif see in his decision. All 
the while this dispute lasted, the two brothers showed one another evcij de* 
monBtratkm of a tmly fialeiml friendship, by keepiiu; up a eontinoal inter- 
course of presents and entertainments, from whence their mutual esteem and 
confidence for each other banished all their fears and suspicions on both sides, 
and iotnxluced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a perfect security. This is 
a spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our admiration; to see, while moft 
brothers are at deadly variance with one another about a small patrimony, with 
what moderation and temper both waited for a decision, which was to dispose 
of the greatest empire then in the universe. When Artabanes gave judgment 
infiifoarof Xeraes, Artabazanes the tame instant proatrated himself oefeva 
him, acknowledging him for his master, and placed him upon the throne with 
his own hand ; by which proceeding he showed agrealness of soul truly roy^al, 
and infinitely superior to all human dignities. This ready acquiescence m a 
sente nc e io contraiy to hie inlereeli, wac not the effect of an artnil policy, that 
kno^vs how to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honour to itself from 
what it could not prevent. No ; it proceeded from a real respect Hat the laws, 
a sincere affection for his brother, and an Indifference for that which 10 wannly 
inflames the ambition of mankind, and so frequently arms the nearest relations 
against each other. For his part, durir^ his whole life, he continued tirmly 
attached to the interests of Xerxes, aud prosecuted them with so much ardour 
and teal, that he lost hit life in hit terrice at the battle of Salamis. 

At whatever lime this dispute is to be dated, it is evident Darius could not 
e?tecufr the double cxju dition he was méditatif^ ap;^ainst Ep^'pt and Greece : 
and that he was prevented by death from pursuing that project.* He had 
reigned tliirty-six years. The epitapht of this prince, whioi contains a boast, 
tliat he could drink much without dis<jrdering his reason, proves thnt the Per- 
sians actually thoug^ht tliat circumstance added to their glor^r. We shall see 
in the sequel, that Cjrus the younger ascribes this quality to himself, as a per- 
fection that renderea htm more worthy of the throne than his elder brother. 
Who at the present day would think of aonetiqg thit merit (0 the qwalifinalioot 
of an excellent prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were attended with grant fcil- 
ings, and the kingilom felt the cflects both of the one and the other. For such 
is the condition of princes, they never act nor live for themselves alone. What- 
ever they are, either as to good or evil, they are for their people ; and the in* 
tereslscw the om and IIm other, are inBepaiable.t Darmt had aneatibndof 
gentleness, equity, clemency, alixl kindness for his people : be loved justice 
and respected the laws ; he esteemed merit, and was careful to reward it : he 
was not jealous of his rank or authority, so as to exact a forced homage, or to 
• render himself inaccessible ; and notwilManding hb own great experience and 
abilities in public affairs, he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap 
the benefit of their counsels. It is of him the holy Scripture speaks, where it 
says, that he did nothing without consulting the wise men of his court.§ He 
was not afiraid of exposing his person in battle, and was always cod even in the 
heat of action : he said of^ himself, that the most imminent and pressing" dan- 
ger served only to increase his cournpe and his prudence : II in a word, there 
Hare been few princes more expert than he in tlie art of governing, or mure ex- 
poMOGndintba bmhiemof war. Norwasthegloiyof betega€oniiieiQr,if 
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that may lie called a gloiy, wanting to bis character. For he not only refttored 
and entirely confirmed the empweof Cyrus, which hid been ^«17 much atttken 
1^ the ill oooduct of Cambyaes and the Magian impostor: but he likcwiH; 
added many great and rich provinces to it, and particulaiylodiayThnce, Ma- 
cedonia ana the isles contiguous to the coasts ot Ionia. 

But sometimes Âesc good qualities of his gave way to fidlings of a quite 
opposite nature. Do we see any thing like Darius*s usual gentleness and good 
nature in his treatment of that unfortunate father, who desired tlie favour 
of him to leave him one of bis three sons at home, while the other two fol- 
lowed ttie king in his expedition ? Was there ever an occasion wherein he 
had more need of counsel, than when he formed the design of makin«: war upon 
the Scythians ? And could any one give more prudent advice than his brotoer 
gave him on that occassion ? But lie would not follow it. Does there appear in 
that whole expedition any mark of wisdom or prudence ? What do we see in 
all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatness, who fancies tliere 
is nothing in the world that can resist him ; and wtxiee weak ambition to signa- 
Um himsdf by an extiaordinaiy conquest, has stifled all ttie good sense, judg- 
ment and even military knowledge, he possessed before ? 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius*s reign is his being chosen by 
God himself, as Cyrus had been tiefore, to be the instrument of his mercies 
towards his people, the declared protector of the Israelites, atid the restorer 
of the temple at Jérusalem. The reader may see this part of his history in 
the book of £zia, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai andZechariah. 



CHAPTER II. 

TBS BUTOBT OT ZXSRZES OONNEOTSD WZTB 
THAT OF TBS GREEKS. 

Tbb leign of Xerxes lasted but twelve years, but abounds with great events* 

SECTIOir I.— XERXES BBOUCES EGYPT, &C. &C. 

Xerxes having ascended the throne, employed the first year of his reign in 
carrying 00 the preparations begun by bis fatner, for the reduction of t^^rpt. 
He also c onfii raed n> the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges granted mem 
by his father, and particularly that which assigned them the tribute of Sama- 
ria, for supplyii^ them witli victims for the tt mple of God.* 

In die second year of his reign he marched against the Egyptians, and having 
reduced and subdued these rebels, he made the yoke of thf ir subjection move 
heavy ; then giving the ^ovrmment of that province to his brother Achseme- ' 
nes, he returned about the latter end of tlie year to Susa.f 

Herodotus, die fiunous historian, was bom this same year at Halicamassus 
ki Caria. For he wis fii^-tbree years old, when the Pekqponneiian war 
began, t 

Xerxes, elated with his success against the Egyptians, determined to make 
war affainst the Grecians.^ He did not intend,liie said, any longer to buy the 
figs of Attica, which were very excellent, because he would eat no more of 
them till he was master of the country.ll But before he en$çaged in an enter- 
prise of tliat importance, he thought proper to assemble his council, and take 
the advice of all the greatest and most illustrious persons of his couH. He 
laid before them the design he had of making war against Greece.. md ac- 
quainted them witii his motives; which were, the desire of imitatinti; the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished their names and 
reigna by ooNe enterprises ; the obligatmn be was uMer to leveoge the ibbo- 
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lence oi the Athenians, who had presumtU to fall upon Sardis, and reduce it to 
«ihes : the necessity be was under to avei^e the disgrace his coinftiT had to> 

ceivcd at the battle of Marathon : and the prospect of the great advantages 
that might be reaped from this war, which would be attended mth the con- 
quest of Europe, tbe riclie^t and most fertile country in the universe. He 
added farther, that this war bad been resolved on by his father Daritis, and 
be meant only to follow and execute his intentions ; he concluded with rro- 
misin^ ample rewards to those who should distipguish themselves by weir 
valour in the expedition. 
Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful in Darius^sreipi, 

S-o^vn nr itfier wiser nor less ambitious by his ill success, and heir^ anxiousTor 
e command of the army, was the hi^t who gave his opinion. He began by 
extolling Xerxes above all tbe Icii^s that bad gone before or should succeed 
bim. He endeavoured to sboir the lodispeaBaDle necessity of aveqgimr the 
dishonour done to thp Pridian name ; he dispam^ed the Grecians, and repre- 
sented them as a cowardly ,tiaiorous people, without courage, without torces,or 
expérience in war. For a proof of what he said, he mentioned his own cou» 
quest in Macedonia, which he exa^eratcd in a very vain and ostentatious 
manner, as if that ppople Ind suhiuittt'd to him without my resistance. He 
presumed even to aihrni, that not any ol the Grecian natioik:^ would venture to 
come out against Xeixes, who would march with all the forces of Asia ; and 
if tli< y bad the temerity to present thetnselves before hi:n, lh«\y would Icarri 
to their cost, that the Persians were the bravest and oioiil warlike nation in 
the world. 

The rest of tbe council, perceiving that this flattering discourse extremely 
pV^rr-rd the kin^, were afraid to contradict it. and n'l kept silence. This was 
altnost an unavoidable consequence ot Xerxcb'i» manner of proceeding. A wise 
prince, when he proposes an affair in council, and really desires that everyone 
^KMdd speak bb true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal bis owo opin- 
ion, thai he may put no con^tnunt upon that of others, hut leave them entirely 
at liberty. Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly discovered bis own inclina* 
tioo, or rather lesolutkm to undertake the war. When a prince acts m tibis 
manner, he will always find artful flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate them- 
selves and to please, and fvpr ready to comply with his pa«çsions, will not fail 
to second his opinion wiiii sj)€cious and plausible rcasoiis, while those that 
might be capable of giving good counsels are restrained by fear ; there beiqg 
very few courtiers who love tbr ir f>rince we!! • iinugb, and have sufficient cou- 
rage, to venture to displease bim, by disputiog what tbey know to be bis taste 
or opinion. 

Toe excessive praises given by Mr>rdonius to Xerxes, which is the usual 
language of flatterers, ought to have rendered bim suspected by tbe king, and 
made bim apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for bis gloiy, tlutt no- 
bleman endeavoured to cloak bis owii ambition, and the violent desire he had 
to oommand the army. But these grateful and Aatteriqg words, which glide 
like 1 serpent under fîowprs, are so fnr from displeasing princes, that they cap- 
tivate and charm them. They do not consider, that men flatter and praise 
tbem, because they believe them weak and vain enoqgh to suffer Ihemselves to 
be deceived by commendatkMis that hear no piopoiuoo to their merits and 
actions. 

This behaviour of the kiii^ made the whole counsel mute. In this general 
silence, Axlabanes, the king^ uncle, a prince venerable for his age and pru- 
dence, made the following speech, Permit me, great prince," said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Xerxes, to deliver my ^pntiraentsto you on this occasion, 
with a liberty suitable to my age and to your mterest. Wiien Darius^ your 
felher and my brother, first thought of making war against the Scythians, I 
used all my endeavours to divert bim from it. 1 need not tell you what that 
enterprise cost, or what was the success of it. The people you are going to 
attack are infmiteiy more formidable than the Srythian«i. The Grecians are 
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esteemed the veiy best troops in the world, either by land or sea. ij ibe 
AthenfauM alone could defeat the numerous aimy commanded by Datis and 

Artaphemes, what ought we to expect from all the states of Groece united to- 
gether? You desig^n to pass from Asia into Europe, by layiiig a bririe:e over 
we sea. What will become of us, ii the Athenians, provir^ victorious, should 
advance to the bridge with their fieet and break it down ? I still tremble 
when i consider, that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the kin^ your (â« 
tber, and the safety of all his anny, were reduced to depend upon the âdelity 
of a sir^le man ; and that, if Hystisus the Milesian bad, in compliance nim 
the strong entreaties made to liini, consented to break down the bridge, which 
had been laid over the Danube, the Persian empire had been entirely niinfid. 
Do not expose youiaelf, sir, to the like danger, especiallysince you are oot 
oblised to do so. Take time at least to reflect upon it When we have ma* 
turely deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to the success of it, wc 
have nothing to impute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides ils being impru- 
dent, is almost always unfortunate, and attended with fatal conseoueucee. 
Above all, do not sufler yourself, peat priooe, to be billed wMi me vaio 
.^lendour of imaginary glory, or with the pompous appearance of your troops. 
The buhe&t and most lofty trees have the most reason to dread lioe thunder. 
As God alooe ia truly great, he is an enemy to pride, and takes pleasure in 
humbliiv every thing that exalteth itself; and very often the most numerous 
armies fly before a handful of men, becaîne be inspires these with counge, 
and scatters terror among the others."* 

Artabanes, after havir^ spoken thus to the kirig, turned himself towards 
Mardonius, and reproached him with his want of sifKerity or judgment, in 
ffivme; the kiqg an idea of the Grecians so directly contrary to truth ; and 
SB^jM bow extremely be was to blame for desiring rashly to engage tbe na- 
tion in a war, which nothing but his own views of interest and aml)ition could 
tempt him to advise. " If a war be resolved upon," added he, " let the king-, 
whose life is dear to us all, remain in Persia : and do you. since you so ardeutlv 
desire it, march at tbe bead of tbe most uumerous army that can be assemblea. 
In the mean time, let your children and mine be given up as a pledge, to an- 
swer for the success of the war. If the issue of it be favourable, I consent 
that mine be put to death :t but if it prove otherwise, as I well foresee it will, 
then I desire that your children, ain you yourself on your return, majr be 
treated in such a manner as you daame» for the rash eouneel you have given 
your master.** 

Xerxes, frho was not aocurtomed to have bis sentiments cratradicted in this 
manner, fell into a rage : *'Tnank the gods," said he to Artabapes,** that you 
are my father's brother ; were it not for that, you should this moment suffer 
the iust reward of your audacious behaviour, but 1 will punish you for it in 
another manner, by leaving you here amonr tbe women, whom you too mudi 
resemble in your cowardice and fear, whikl march at the head of mj tl0Q|n, 
where my duty and glory call me." 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in veiy respectful anrl inoffensive 
tanna: Xerxes nevertheless was cttreaaely oflenaed. It Is the mistbrtune of 
princes, spoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and austere, that 
là sincere and ingenuous, and to regard all counsel, delivered with a generous 
and disniteresteafiMdom, as a seditious presumptioo.t They do not oooÉMer, 
that even a good imu never dares to tell them all be thinks, or discover the 
whole truth, especially in things that may be disagreeable to thorn ; and that 
what the^ most stand in need of, is a sincere and faithful friend, that will con- 
ceal nothing from them. A prince ought to tfiiflk himielf venr happy, if in his 
whole vaign he finds but one man, bom with that degree oif generni^, who 



t Why »hoi 1(1 thf children be punithed for incir f«lh<T»* faulls ' 
I lufanMtispriacMvia auhbui, uti aspen qvn utilia,MC quteqoatn ai«i iucuoduiB «t lietuoi accipiaot 
Taciu Sift. !• Ut. c. Sft 
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certainly ouelit to be considefed as the most valuable tveamme of fbe state t 
as he IS, if the eiprrssion mny be allowed, both the mostoeoefltiiytiod attlMI 
same time the ni06t rare instrument of government.* 
Xenes Unself acknowledged this upoo the oceaakxi fm are spetkimf éH 

When the first emotions of his angler were over, and he had time to reflect on 
hi^ pillow upon the different counsels that were given him, be confessed be had 
been to blame in giving hm uncle such bar>b language, and was not ashamed to 
confess bis feolt the next day in open council, ir^enuously owning, tiiat the 
heat of hi* j'outh, and bis want of cxfX'riencr, bad made him negligent ill 
payir^ the regard due to a prince so worthy of resjiect as Artabanes, tK)th for 
his age and iiis wisdom: and declaring, at the same time, that he was inclined 
to his opinion, notwithstanding a dream he bad in the night, wherein a vision 
ha(i appeared to liirn, and uarmly exlioHed hini to undertake that war. All 
the lords that composed the council were delighted to bear the king speak in 
ttis manner: and to testify their joy, they fell prostrate before him, striving 
who should most extol the glory of such a proceeding; nor could their praises 
on such an occasion be at all suspected. For it is not difficult to discern, 
whether the praises given to princes proceed from the heart, and are founded 
Upon tnith, or whether they drop from the lips only, as an eflfect of mere flbt- 
tery and deceit. t That sincere and humble declaration made by the king, 
far from appearing as a weakness in him, was looked upon by them as the effort 
of a great soul, which rises above its faults, in bravely confessing tl)em, by nay 
of reparatk» and atonement. They admired the nobleness of this procedure 
the more, as they knew that princes educated like Xerxes, in a vaiti haughti- 
ness and false gluiy, are never disposed to own themselves in the wrom[| and 
generally make use of their authori^ to justity, with pride and obnniicjr 
whatever faults they have committed thioiigfa Ignorance or imprudence. We 
may venture, I think, to say, that it is more glorious to rise in this manner, 
than it would be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and* 
at the same time more rare and uncommon, 0ian to see a mighty and powerful 
prince, and that in the timt (if his greatest prosperity, acknowledge bis faults, 
whe/) be happens to commit any, without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover 
them ; pay nomage to truth, even when it is against him, and condemns him ; 
and leave other princes, who have a false delicacy cooceming their grandeur 
the shame of alwa3r9 abouDdiiig with enoiB and defiacta, and of never ownimp 
that they have any. 

The night folbwing, the same phantom, if we ma}f believe H e rpdotn s , ap- 
peared again to the king, and vepeated the same sob'citations with new menaces 
and threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to bis uncle, and in order 
to find out whether this vision was divine or not, entreated him earnestly to put 
en the rogral robes, to ascend the throne, and afleiwards to take his place hi his 
bed for the night. Artabanes hereupon discoursed verj' sensibly and rationally 
with the king upon the vanity of dreams ; and then coming to what personally 
regarded him ; ** I look upon it,'* said he. " almost equally comn^endable, to 
Ibmkwell of one's self, or to hearken witn docility to the good counsels of 
Otbers.t You have both these qualities, erreat prince ; and if you followed 
the natural bent of your own temper, it would lead j^ou entirely to sentiments 
of wisdom and moderation. You never take any violent measures or resolu- 
tions, but when the afts of evil counsellors draw you info diem, or the poison 
of flattery misleads you ; in the <;amc manner as the ocean, which of itself is 
calm and serene, nor ever disturbed but by the extraneous impulse of other 
bodies. What afflicted m* in the answer you made me the other day, when 
I delivered my senthneiits fieely in council, was not the personal affront tome, 

« NiriiBia amjsi booi imperii imtniiMataai %mm bvnoi koucbi.— TftciU Hist. I. r. c. 7. 
t Ktc occaltun ett qinndo ex veriUte. qwuido adtimbr«u Intiti», CutB knpenitonnn c«lel>rai>tar.~ 
Tkcit Autal I. ir. c. 31. 

t This tlMa|r*>t M >n Hetiod, Ovmn ct Dies, v. 393. Cie. pre Cloeait. *. ti. ct Tit. L ir.l. n il. IS. 
Sape «ge •ndiri. aililMt cm pfiiuni •••• vknoi, ^u^ tfm CMsdit qoM tm r^m cit ; ••euaSMt Ma* qal 
bene moBcnti obediat : mi MC ivM CMMoki** ate aMwi pwm Mist, ewn extrcmi tos^nu €•••• 
Vol.. H. ^ r-^ 
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but tile injuiy you did younelf, by making so moBK û ebdoe between the dif- 
ferent counsels that were ofTered ; rejecting that which led you to sentiments 
of moderation aiid equity, and emhr^cing^ the other, whicli»on tbe COQtcaiy, 
tended only to cherish pride, aii<i to indame ambition. 

Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night in the king^s bed, and had 
a vision sinnlnr In that wnich Xerxe? had seen; that is, in his sleep he saw a 
man, who reproached him severely and threatened him with the greate!>t mis- 
fortunes» if he continued to oppose the king's intentions. This so much affected 
him, that he ]rielded to the king's opinion, believing that there was nnethit^ 
divine in these repeated visions ; and the warsf^ainst the Grecians wasnmlirea 
upon. These circumstances I relate as I find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes, in tfie sequel, did but ill support tbb cbaneterof modentioo. We 
shall find, thai he had but very short intervals of wi<idom and reason, which 
show out only for a moment, and then gave way to the most culpable and ex- 
travagant excesses. We may judge, however, even trom thence, that he had 
veiygood natural parts and inclinations. But the most exceltent qualities are 
soon spoiled m l cnmipted by the poison of flattery, and theponessiooof ab- 
solute and unlmiited power, ri dominatwttù convwsus,* 

It is ft fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be less affected with an aP- 
fiûnt to himself, than with the wraog done his master faj givmg hmi evil and 
p#>rniclou'î counsel. 

The counsel of Mardooius was pemicious, because, as Artabanes observes, 
it tended only to cherish and increase that spirit of haughtiness and violenoe in 
the prince, which was but too pi< \;ilrnt in liim ilreruly, r? : . aiJJurn« ; and to 
dispose and accustom his mind still to carr>' Ins \ lews and desires beyond his 
present fortune, still to be aiming at sometluc^ farther, and (o set no bounds 
to hto ambition.t This is the predominant passion of dme men whom we 
usually call conq'jeror=. an Î whom, according to thf bugrinerp of the holy 
Scripture, we might call, with greater propriety, " robbers of nations.'^ ** ff 
you consider and examroe the liiole succession of Persian knifn," says Seneca, 

will you find any one of them t^at ever stopped his career of bis own accord; 
that ever was satisfied with his past conquests • or that was not forming some 
new project or enterprise, when death surprised him î Nor ought we to be as- 
tonisbedfat such a disposition," adds the same autiiort forambitkmisa gulf 
and a bottomless abyss, wherein every thing is lost that is thrown in, and where, 
though you were to heap pnivinrr îtptni province, and kingdom upoo kil|gdQffi» 
you would never be able to lill uji llit mii^hty void."§ 

SECTION II. — XERXES BEGINS HIH MAACH, AND PASSES FROM ASIA INTO EUROPE, 
BT CUOSSlirO THE STRAIT BW THE BBLLBSPOlfT UrOlT A BRIDGE OF BOATS. 

The war being resolved upon, Xenes. that he might omit nothing wbidi 
could contrïlnite to the success of his undertaking, entered into a confederacy 

with tbf Carthap^inians, who were at that time the m«?t powerful people of tfie 
west, and made an agreement with them, that while the Persian torces should 
attack Greece, the Carthaginians should fall upon the Grecian cdonies diat 
were fettled in Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to the 
aidot the other Grecians. The Cartbapiiiians made Amilcar thrir prendrai, who 
did not content binuelf with raisii^ as many troops as he could m Africa, but 
with the money that Xerxes had sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers 
out of Spifn, G nil, and Italy, in his service ; so that he collectrd ^n arm3'of 
three hundred Liiousand men, and a proportionate number of ships, in Older 
to eaecttte the projects and stipdatkms of the league.fl 

• IMtta». 'Of iiaK$i> tin aiMoMi» if v 4^x»'i* »Xlov n ôiltoiat alt fxiiv tS vafiwm. t J*''- 

I lf«e hoc AUiiandn Untom vitiinn fuit, quea per Liberi HMCvUiqne rettifU uUm IMMiMm egit i >ed * 
MMian. qoot fortuM irritiivit iinp|«B<|«, 1m«b ffigai PmhW fsnaan^ iaviifit» «si aw- 

êam hnpcrii utieut Uceni f qui ooo witam ia «lifa» allniai |»BwiiMSi •■ritili— ■ flwiiritf ITm M aù>. 
•M «M. ftuicqoid e»iditttl «Dimi, Maiin hMitar «i «Mlilw: Me iaiMMt qiMiMa «•» fml tex- 
tMitomt. coii«cr««.— S«we. 1. fliw i»S«B«f. S. 

B A.1I.SIO. Aat.J. C.4tl. 
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Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the [yrophet Daniel's prediction, " havinç, throt^ 
bis great power aod bis great ricbies, Atirred up ail tbe nations m the tbeo 
kDomi wocid against tiie sealm of Greece."* that is to say, of all tlio irest 
under the oommaiid of Amilcar, and of all the east, that was under his own 
bannpf, sf^t out from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in tbe fifth year of 
bis reign, which was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and marched to- 
wards Sardis, the phkoe of rendezvous for the whole land army, while the fleet 
advancrd along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hellespont.! 

Xerxes had givrn orders to have a passage cut through mount Athos. This 
is a mountain in Macedonia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which ex- 
tends a great way into the Ajrchlpelago, in the form of a peninsula. It is ioined 
to the land by an isthmus only of about half a league over. We have alrea(fy 
taken notice, that the sea in this place was very tempestuous, and occasioned 
frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes made this pretext for tbe orders he gave for cut- 
ting through the momitahi ; hut the tnie leason was, tbe vanity of signaKiiiig 
himself by an extraordinary enterprise, and by doing a thing that was ex- 
tremely difficult : as Tacitus says of Nero : EnU incredibiUwn etgntor. Ac- 
cordingly, Herodotas observes, uat this undertaking was more vafai*glorioa8 
than useful, since he might with less trouble and expense have bad his Tesseb 
carried over the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. T!ie passage he 
caused to be cut through the mountain was broad enough to let two gallies, 
with three benches of oars each, pass through it abreastt This pnnce, who 
was cxfrava^^ant enough to believe that all nature and the very elements were 
under his command, in consequence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount 
Athos in the followir^ terms : Athos, tbou proud and aspiring mountain, that 
liftest up thy bead into the beafens, I advise thee not to be so audacious, as 
to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the way of my workmen. If 
thou givest them that oppa<)ition, I shall cut thee entirely down, and ttirow 
tiiee headlong into tbe 8ea."§ At tbe same time he ordered his labourers to 
be whipt in order to make them carry on the work tbe faster.R 

A traveller, who lived in the time of Francis the first, and who wrote a book 
in Latin concerning the singular and remarkable thiitt^s be bad seen in bis tra- 
vels, doubts the tiith of this fret; and vemaifcs,tiitt ashe passed near mouot 
Athos, he could peiceife no tnces or Ibotsteps of the wm we hm been 

speaking of.H 

Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards Sardis. Havinir left 
Cappadocia, and passed the river Halys, he came to Cylene, a ci^ in Pbi^- 
gia, near which is the source of the Maander. Pythius, a Lydian, bad his 
residence in this city, and, next to Xerxes, was the most opulent prince of 
those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with increoible mag- 
ni6cence. and made him an ofler of all bis wealth towards defrayiog the ex- 
penses of his cxyuHlition. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at so generous an 
offer, had the curiosity to inquire to what sum his riches amounted. Pythius 
answered, Uiat having designed to offer them to his service, be had taken an 
exact account of them, and that tlu silver he had by him amounted to two 
thousand talents, or six millions French money,** and the gold to three millions, 
nine hundred and ninety-three thousand darics, or thirty -nine millions, nine 
hundred and thir^ thousand livres.tt All this money he offered him, telling 
bim, that his revenues were sufficient for the support of^ his household. Xerxes 
made him very hearty acknowledgment?, entered itito a particular friendship 
with him : and, that he might not outdone in generosity, instead of accept- 
ing his oflen, obliged him lo accept of a presentof the seven thousuid dancs 
which were wanting to make up bis gold to a round sum of four millions-tl 

After such conduct as tliis, wno would not think that P^ihius's peculiar char- 
acter and particular virtue had been generosity, and a noble contempt of riches ? 



• Du. si. 2. t Hrroa. I. .-. '.f.. A M. 35^4 Anl. J C. 4»0. J Hfro»». 1. vii. r. OT, M. 
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iind yet be was one of the moot paourious princes in the world ; and who, be- 
sides bis sordid avarice with re^rd to himself, was extremely cniel and in- 
buman to his subjects, whom he kept continually employed in hard and fruit- 
less labour, always digging in the gold and silver mines, which he had in his 
territories. When he was absent from home, all his subjects went with tears 
in their eyes to the princess his wife, laid their cooiplaints before her, and im- 
plored her assistance. Commiserating their condition, she made use of a very 
citraoidinary roetliod to work upon her husband, and to give him a clear «cii^-e 
and a kind of p.ilp;ibk' demonstration of the folly n ml i?rjusticc of his conduct. 
On his return home, she ordered an entertainment to be prepared for him, very 
nu^ntfioent in app^mnce, but which in reality was no entertainment All the 
courses and services were of erold and silver; and the prince, in the midst of 
all these rich dishes and splendid rarities, could not satisfy his hunger. He 
conjectured the UKaiiiiig of this enigma, and began to consider, that the end 
of gold Mid silver was mt merely to be looked upon, hut to be employed and 
made use of ; and that to neglect, as he had done, the busii» ss of husbandry 
and the tillage of lands, by employing all his people in the diggifigand work- 
ing of mines, was the direct way to brii^ a famine both upon mmself and his 
country. For the fiitm, there fore, he only reserved a fifth part of his people 
for the business of mininsr. Plutarch has preserved this fact in a treatise, 
wherein be has collected a great many others to prove the ability and industry 
of women.* We have the same disposition of mind detailed in fabulous stoiy, 
in the example of a prince, who reigned in that very countr>', for whom every 
thing that he touched was immediately turned into gol(\, according to the re- 
quest which he himself had made to the gods, and who by that means was in 
danêer of perishing with hunger.t 

Tne same prince, who had made such obliging offers to Xerxes, having de- 
sired as a fuvour of him some time aftenvards, that out of his five sons who 
served inhto army, be would be pleased to leave him the eldest, iniN^er to be 
a support and comfort to him in his old age ; the king was ■-o enraged at the 
proposal, though so reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest son to be 
killed before the eyes of his father, givir^ the latter to understand, it was a 
favour that he spared him and the rest <tf his children ; and then causing the 
dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the right, and the 
other on the left, he made the whole army pass between them, as if he meant 
to purge and purify it hy nch a 8acrifioe4 What a monster in nature is a 
prince of this kind ? How is it possible to have any dependence upon the friend- 
ship of ttic great, or to rely upoo their wannest professions and protestations of 
gratitude and service ? 

From Phrygia, Xerxes marched and arrived at Sardis, where he spent the 
winter. From hence he sent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Athens 
and Lacedieraon, to require them to give him earth and water, which, as we 
have remarked before, was the way of exacting and acknowledging submission.§ 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he leA Sardis, and directed his 
inarch towards the Hellespont. Being arrived there, he was desirous of seeing 
a naval engag[emcnt for his curiosity and diversion. A tlirone was tlierefore 
erected for him upon an emmenoe ; and fai that situation, seeing att the sea 
crowded with his vessels, and the land covered with his troops, he at first felt a 
secret joy diffuse itself through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes the 
vast extent of his power, and considering himiicif as the most happy of mortals : 
but reflecting soon aflerwards, tliat of so mairjr thousands, in a hundred yeare 
time there would rjot be one living sou! remaining, his joy was turned into grief, 
and he could not Ibrbear weeping at tlie uncertainty and instability of human 
affiufkll He mig^t have found another subject of reflection, which would have 
more justly mented his tean and afflictioo, had he turned his thoughts upoo 



• Plntwrb «aJI» Um Pythit.— Plut, de Vin Mulier. 9». f lUdM, kiw of PhfTfU. 
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liimself, and oootidered the reproaches he deserved for being the instrument 
of shortening that &tal tenn to millions of people, whom his ciuel ambitkm 

Was about tn «arrîficp in an unjust and unnrcc^^nrv' wr^r. 

Artabatieji, who neglected uo opportunity ot making huuiieh useful to the 

Î^ounr mioce, and of imdnin^ into him tentîments of foodnen to bis people* 
aid hold of this moment, in which he found liiin («mu !i 1 with a seme of ten- 
derness and humanity, and led him into farther retltctions upon the mi-^ ries 
with ivhich the livt:» of most men are attended, and which render them so pain- 
ful and unhappy ; endeavourii^ at the same ttme to make him sensible oi the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolor^ the natural life 
of their suhjpct-, uiight at least tn do ail that lies in their power to alleviate the 
pains and allay the bitteme^ of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes askerl his uncle, if he still persisted in bis 
fir«t opininn, nnd if he would still advise him not to rn ike wtr against (îreecr, 
supposing he had not seen the vision, which occasioned hnu tu change his senti- 
ments. Artabanes owned, he still had his fears; and that he was veiy uneasy 
concerning two things. What are those two things?*' demanded Xenea. ^The 
land and the sea,*' replied Artab.ines : ** the land, bocnuso there is no country 
that can feed and maintain so numerous an auiny ; the sea, becau^ic there are 
no ports capable of receivinr such a multitude of Tessels.** The k ing was very 
sensible ol (he strength of this reasoning ; hut, as it was now tixj late to go 
back, he made answer, th t! in srn-^t undertakings, men ouç^ht nr)t so nammly 
to examine all the inconvtinienceb that may a(tfc:nd them : tltat ii lh<^y did, iu» 
signal enterprises would ever be attempted ; and that, if his pred<-ces9on bad 
observed so scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, tlie Persian empire 
would never have attained \t> present height of greatness and glory. 

Artabanes gave the kuig another piece of very prudent advice, which he did 



"trns, not to employ th< !(.!iinn^ in liis service against th<- (irecians, from whom 
the^ were^ originally descended, and on which account he ought to suspect 
their fidelity. Xerxes, however, ^er these conversations with his uticle. 
treated him with great tViendship, paid him the highest marks of hcmour and 
Inspect, cent !nni hack to Susa to take the cnrv nnd administration of the em- 
phre upon liini during his own absence, and, to lliai end, invested him witli his 
«rhole authority. 

Xerxes, at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of l>oats to be built across the 
sea, for tlie passriy-p of his forces from A^^ra infn Kimipe. The spare that 
separates the tu o tonliuenl.'^, fonneriy called the Hellespont and now called ihe 
Strait of the Dardanelles, or of GallipoH, is seven stadia or nc.irly an En- 

§lish mile in breadth. A violent f>tonn risinfr on a sudden, soon after, broke 
own the bridge. Xerxes hearin<r this news on his arrival, fell into a trans- 
port of anger ; and, in order to avenge himself of so cruel an af&ont, com- 
manded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he meant to shackle 
and confine it, and that his men should scive it three hundred strrsk f ^of a whip and 
Speak to it in this manner: thou troublesome and unhappy element, thus does 
thy master cbastît»* ihee for having affronted b!m without reason. Know, that 
Xerxes will easily u : i 1 means to pass over thy waters in spite of all thy billows and 
resistance." The extravagance of lhi« prince did not -^tnp liere ; but making the 
undertakers of the work answerable for events, which do not in the least dejx-nd 
upon the power of man, he ordered all the penons to ha?e thenr beads airuifk 
on, that bad been charged with the directkm and management of that under* 
taking.* 

Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one for the army to pa.ss over, 
and the other for the baggage and beasts of burden. He apiJointod workmen 
more able nnd expert than the former, who constnicted it in the followir^ 
manner : they placed three hundred and sixty vessels across the ««trait, some 



not think fit to follow any more 
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1^ JUflTORY OF THK 

of them having three benches of oars, and others fifty oars a piece, wilh their 
sides turned towards the Euxine sea ; and on (he side that faced the JEgean 
sea they put three hundred and fourteen. They then cast large anchors into 
the water on both sides, in order to fix and secure all these vessels against the 
violence of the winds, and «gainit the current of the water.* On the east 
side they left three passages or vacant spares between the vessels, that there 
mi^t be room lor small boats to pass easily, as there was occasion, to and 
from the Euiioe sea. After this, upon the Inn on both sides they drove largfe 
piles into the earth, with huge ringis fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast cables, which went over each of the two bridges ; two of which cables 
were made of hemp, and four of a sort of reeds, called which were used 
in those times in tne manofocture of cordage. Those that were made of 
hemp must have been of an extraordinary strer»gth and thickness, since every 
cubit of those cables weighed a taient.t The cables, laid over the whole 
extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from one side of the sea to the other. 
When this part of the work was finished, quite over the vessels length wise* and 
over the cables we have been speakii^ of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut 
purposely for that use. and flat boats again over them, fastened and joined to- 
gether, to serve as a kind of floor or soIkI bottom : aB which they covered over 
with earth, and added rails or battlements on eadi side, that the horses and 
cattle might not be frightened with seeing the sea in their passage. Such was 
the construction of thcie famous bridges ouilt by Xerxes.^ 

When the whole woric was completed, a day was appointed for their pas- 
sing over : and as soon as the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet 
odours of all kinds were abundantly spread over both the bridges, and the 
way was strewed with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured out libations 
into the sea, and turning his face towards the sun, the principal object of the 
Persian worsliip, be implored the assistance of that god in the enterprise he 
had undertaken, and desired the continuance of hb protection till he had made 
iSm enliie conquest of Europe, and had brought it into subjection to his power. 
This done, be thrsw the vessel which he used in malcing bis libations, t^petfaer 
with a golden cup, and a Persian scimitdr. into the sea. The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over the strait : those who were api>ointed 
to oondnct the mtrai, lashing the poor soldiers all the while with whips, in 
order to quicken their speed, accoramg to the custom of that nation, wbidi 
properly speaking was on^ a vast assemblage of shtves. 

SECTION III. — THE NUMBBR OF XERXES* FORCES, &C. &C 

Xerxf.s directii^ his march across the Thracian Chersonesus, arrived at 
Dor, a city standii^ at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace ; where, having 
enGam|>ed his army, and given orders to his fleet to follow him aloi^ the shore, 
he reviewed them both. 

He found that the land army, which he had brought out of Asia, consisted 
of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and of eighty thousand horse, which, 
with at least twenty-thousand men that were absolutely necessaiy fer conduct- 
ing and takingcareof the carriages and the camels, amounted in all to eighteen 
hundred thousand men. When he had passed the Hellespont, the other 
nations that submitted to him made an addition to his army of three hundred 
thousand men, which made all his land forces together amount to two mil- 
lions one hundred thousand men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve hundred and seven 
vessels, or ^allies, all of three benches of oars, and intended for fighting. Each 
vessel earned two hundred men» natives of the country that fitted them out, 
besides thirty more, that were either Peisians or Medes^or of the Sacs; 
■ ■ — — — — ' ■ t 

* Pol) bius remarks, that Uiere U • c«nat of watar 6mi ttw IdM MMtk Mi ikt MtuSm Sm. i»to 
A^*n Sm. rnxmn nm i bf th« rivm wUshcamtar thcBMlvM laUm IboM two mm.— Mb. I. Ir. SSV» Mt. 
tAulMto««%ltle«rirt«i«rsOBiiiM.flr«peaa^ •f^^i m« iIm aiiM oomM «T MS 
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nmUIB AND OIBOAMt. ^5 

n Ikich formed a total of two hundred aiid seventy-seven tiiousand six hundred 
and ten men. The European nations augmented his fleet with a hundred and 
twenty vessels, rach of which rnrried two humlrrnl men, in nil fourand twenty 
tixHisaod : these, added to tlic other, amounted together to three hundred and 
one thousand six hundred and ten men. 

Besides this Awt« which consisted all of large vessels, the small galleys of 
thirty and fifty oars, the tramport-j-hips, the vessels that carried the provisions, 
and that were employed in otiier u^s, amounted to three thousand. If we 
reckon but eighty men in each of these vesseb, one with another, the whole 
number would be two hundred and forty thou§an<l men. 

Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his land a»»d sea forces, tojce- 
tber, made up the number of two millions six hundred and tbrty-one Uiousaiid, 
she hundred and ten men, exclusive of servants, eunuchs, worn An, sutleis, and 
other people of that sort, who usually follow an army, and whose number at 
this time was equal to that of the forces: so that the whole number of souU 
that followed Xerxes in this expedition amounted to five millions, two hundred 
«mI eighty-three thousand, two hundred and twenty.* This is the coroputa' 
lion mnde of thrm \>y Hi m iotus, and in which Plutarch and Isocmtr s nLTff 
with him. Diodoruâ ^iculus. Fliny, ,£lian, and others, fall very short ot thi.> 
number in tfieir lakiilation ; but their accounts of the matter appear to be less 
authentic than that of Herodotus, wIk> lived in the same age in which this ex- 
pcdition wa<! undertaken, nrid ufto repeats the inscription ensrr;iv<'d, by onler 
of the Amy liictyons, upon the monument of those Grecians who were killed at 
T]imaop> la , which eipressed that they Amght against three roilliom of men.t 
For the sustenance of all these persons, there nmst have been daily con- 
«nnied, according to Herodotus's compiit^ition, above a Intmln^il and ten thou- 
sand three hundred and forty medimiu of tlour, (the luecinunus was a mea- 
sure, which, according to Budftui, was equivalent to six of our bushels) al- 
lowing for eveiy head the quantity of a cho-niv, which was the daily portion or 
allowance that masters gave their slaves amon^ the Grecians. We have no ac- 
. count in histonrof any other aimy so numerous as this. And amoi^ these mil- 
lions of men, there was not one UMit could vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, 
either for the comeliness? of his face, or ih* talhioss of his person.f But this 
is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a pnnce, when attended with no other. 
Accordingly Justin, after he has mentioned the number of these troops, adds 
that this vast body of forces wanted a chief : Hme teaUo agmini dux defuit. 

We should hardly he r{\Ac to conceive how it was possible to find a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions for such an immense number of persons, if the 
historian had not mfoniied us that Xenes had employed four whole yean in 
making preparations fw this expedition.^ We have alrt-aJy seen how many 
vessels of burden (here were thnt roasted along: continually to attend upon 
and supply the land army ; and doubtless there were fresh ones arriving every 
dajr, that raniMied the camp with a sufficiency of all things oecessaiy. 

Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made use of to calculatf their 
forces, which were almost innumeral)le. They assembled ten thousand men 
in a particular place, and ranked tliem as close together as was possible : after 
which they described a circle quite round them, and erected a little wall upon 
that circle about half the height of a man's body; when this ^vn^ don**, (hey 
made the wtiole army succestively pass throiq^ this apace, and thereby knew 
to what number it amounted.!! 

Heiodotus gifes us, also, a paiticular account tiie different annour of all the 
nations which composed thi^ army. Besides the generals of eveiy nation, who 
each ot them ctMomanded the troops of their respective countiy, the land army 
wasunder tfaeoooitnandof suPeniangeDeiiis; vis. Maidonius, the son of 
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Gobryas ; Tirintatechmus, the son of Artaban^^s, and Smrrtlonus. son of Ota- 
nes, bolh near relations to the king ; Masbtus, son uf Darius and Atossa ; Ger* 
gis, son of Ariazes ; and Meeabyzus, soo -of Zopjnia. The ten thousand 
Persians, who were called the hnmortal Band, were rmmnaiided ly Hydarne». 

The cavalry had its particular cunnnandrrs. 

There were likewise four Persian generals uho commanded the fleet. lo 
Herodotus we have a particular account of all the nations by which it was fit- 
ted out. Artem :-a, queen of Ilalicarnn&sus, who from the death o\ her hus- 
band governed the kingdom for her son, uho was still a minor hiuught but live 
▼essels along with her ; but they were the best equipped, and the lightest ships 
in the whole fleet, next to those of the Sidoniaiis. Tlie princess dtstinguished 
herself in this war by her singuhtr cournge, and still more by her prudence and 
ooDducU Herodotus observes^ that among all the commanders in the armyt 
Ifaeie was not one who gave Xenes so good advice and such wise counsel as 
tills queen; but he was not prudent enough to apply it to hb advantage.* 

When Aerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and sea, be asked 
Demaratus, if he thought the (irecians would dare to withstand him. 1 have al- 
leady taken notice, tnat this Demaratus was one of the two kii^s of Sparta, 
who, being exiled by the faction of his enemies, had taken refuge at the Per - 
sian court, where he was entertained with the greatest marks of honour arid 
beneficence. As the courtiers were one day expressing their surprise that a 
king should suffer himself to be banished, and desired him to acquaint them 
with the reason of it: " It is," said he, " because the law is more powerful 
than the kings at Sparta. "t This prince was veiy highly esteemed in Persia : 
but neither the injustice of the Spartan citizens, nor the kïnà treatment of the 
Persian lting,ooula malie him for^t bb oountr}'.^ As soon as be knew that 
Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he found means to give the Gre- 
cians secret intelligence of it. And now, being obliged, on this occasion, to 
spealc Iiis sentiments to tlie king, he did it with such a noole ireedom and dig* 
nilv, as became a Spartan and a king of Sparta. 

Demaratus, before he answered the king s question, desired to know whether 
it was his pleasure that he should Hatter him, or tliat he should speak his thoughts 
lo Um fieel^ and truly. Xenes having <Mclaied that he d^hed him to act 
with entire sincerity, be spoke in the following tenus : " Great urincc," said 
Demaratus, " since it i** agreeable to your ])leasure and coinmanus, 1 >h;ill de- 
liver my sentiments to you with the utmost truth and sincerity. It niu^t be 
confessed, that, from the beginning of time, Greece has been trained up, and 
accustomed to poverty: but then she h.•^s inlnxluced and established virtue 
within her territories, which wisdom cultivates and the vigour of her laws main- 
tains. And it is by the use which Greece knows how to make of this virtue, that 
she equally defends herself against the inconveniences of poverty, and the yoke 
of servituae. But, to speak only of the Laccda'monians, my particular coun- 
trymen, you may assure yourself, that as they are born and bred up in liberty, 
they will never hearken to any proposals that tend to daveiy. Though they 
were deserted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to a 
band of a thousand men, or even to a more incoasiderable number, they w ill 
still come out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle."§ Xerxesj upon 
heariw thb discourse, laughed, and said he could not comprehend how men, 
in such a state of liberty and independence as the Lacedaemonians were de- 
scribed to enjoy, who had no master to force and compel them tu it, could be 
capable of exposing themselves in such a manner to danjier and deatli: De- 
maratus replied: "^The Spartans indeed are free, and under no subjection lo 
the will of any man ; but at the same time they have laws, lo which they are 
subject, and of which they stand in greater awe than your subjects do of*^ your 
majesty. Now, by these laws they are forbid ever to fly in battle, let the num- 
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P£B8UMd AND GE£C1A.N8. 1^ 

ber of their enemies be ever so superior ; and are OOBBIBlldtd) fay alndinK 
firm in their post, either to conquer or to die.''* 

Xeixes was not <^ended at the liberty wherewith Demaratus spoke to him, 
and ooBtiiMied Im march. . 

SECTtOH nr.— ^mt LACKDJEMOWiUis Airo ATHCiriAira bkhd to tbcib, ittttt nr 

VAIir TO BgQ,UIliC BDCCOUBS FBOM THEM. THB COMMAMD Or TBI rUEBT OlYEII 

TO THÏ LACEDiEMONIAPfS. 

Lacedjcmon and Athens, which were the two most powerful cities of Greece, 
and the cities against which Xerxes was most exasperated, were not indo> 
lent or negligent while so formidable an enemy was approaching. Having 
received intelligence lone: l»et'ore of the designs of that prince, tliey had sent 
spies to Sardis, m order to have a more exact iofonnatioo of the number and 
quality of his lofces. These spies were seized aod as they were just on the 
point of being put todeatli, Xerxe8coimtennaiidedit,and gave orders that they 
shouKi be conducted thrtm^h his army and then sent bark without any harm 
being done to them. Ât their return, the Greciam understood what tliey had 
to apprehend fiom so pdent an enemy .t 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into Sicily, to Gelon tyrant of 
Syracuse, to the i^les of Corcyra and Crete, to desire flUCCCNin iiom tfaiem, and 
to ibrm a league againi<t the ccvnmon enemy. 

The people of A^os offered a considerable succour, on oondHion dicy should 
have an equal share of the authority as either of the two kings of Sparta. This 
was granting them a great deaJ : but into what errors and mischiefs are not 
men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a foolish jealousy of commahd I 
Tke Argiles were not contented with this offer, and refused to enter into a 
league with the Grecians, without considering, that if Ibej auffiued ihem to be 
destroyed, their own ruin must ioevitablv folK>w4 

The deputies proceeded from Aigoe to Sicily, and addressed tfaemtelves to 
€kloo, who was the most potent prince of the Greeks at that lime. He promised 
toassi.st them with two hundred vessels of three benches of oars, with an army 
of twenty tiiousaud foot and two thousand horse, two tiiousand light-armed 
soldien, and Hie nme number of bow-men and slingen, and to supply the 
Grecian army with provisions during the whole war, on condition tliey would 
make him generalissimo of ail the forces Ijoth by land and sea. The Lacede- 
monians were highly offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated some- 
what in his demands, and promised the same, provided he had at least the 
command either of the Beet or of the army. This proposal was strenuously 
oppoaed by the Athenians, who made answer, that they alone had a ri^ht to 
eonnaand the fleet, m case the Laeedmomans were willing to give it up. 
Gelon had a more substantial reason for not leaving Sicily unprovided with 
tioops, which was the approach of the formidable army ot the t'arthag^inians, 
commanded by Amilcar, which consisted of three hundred thousand nien.§ 

The mhahitante of Corcyra, mnr called Corfu, gave the envoys a more favour- 
l^le answer, and immediately put tosea witha fleetof sixty vessels. But they ad- 
vanced no farther than to the coasts of Laconia, pretending they were hincfered 
by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to see the success ofan engagement, 
that they ruig^hl afterwards range themselves on the side of the conqueror.il 

The people of Crete, having consulted the Delphic oracle, to know what 
resolution they were lo take on this occasion^ refused to enter mto the league.^ 

Tthn were me Lacedemonians and Athemans left almost to themselves, all 
the rest of the cities and nations having submitted to the heralds that Xerxes had 
sent to require earth and wat«'rof theni, excepting the people of Thespia and 
of Plataeae.** In so pres.sing a danger, their nrst care was to put an en<l to all 
discord and division amor^tliemselves ; for which reaaoo the Athenians made 
pease with the people of £gioa, with whom th^ were actually at war.tt 
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Their next care was to appoint a general : for there never was any occasion 
wherein it was more necessary to choo5;e one capable of so important a trust, 
tJian in the present conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point of beivg 
attacked by the whole Ibioe of Asia. The most able and expenenced 
captains, terrified at the greatness of the danger, had taken the resolution of 
not {iresenting themselves as candidates. There was a certain citizen at 
Athens, whose name was Epicydes, who had some eloquence, but in other 
lespects was a peiaoo of no merit, was in disrepute for bnivanCof courage, and 
notorious for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which, it was apprehended, that, 
in the assembly of the people, the votes would run in his favour.* Themisto- 
cles, who was lenrible that hi calm weather ahnoit any mariner may be 
caoaUe of conducting a vessel, but that in storms and tempests, the most able 
pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the commonwealth was ruined, if Epi- 
cydes was chosen general, whose venal and mercenary soul gave them the 
Joitest reaion to four that he was not proof against the rerrian gold.t There 
are OTTiatilTWi when, in order to act wisely, I had almost said regularly, it is 
» necessary to dispense with and rise above all rule. Themistocles, who knew 
veiy well that in the present state uf affairs he was the only person capable 
of coomiandiqg, did for that reason make no scruple of employing bribes and 
presents to remove his comprtitor : and havir^ found moans to satisfy the am 
bition of Epicydes by gratifying his avarice, he. got himself elected general in 
his stead.l We may here, 1 think, very justly apply to Themistocles what 
Titus Livius says of Fabius on a like occasion. This g^at commander fiixUng, 
when Hannihal was in the heart of Italy, that the people were inclined to make 
a man of no merit consul, employed all his own influence, as well as that of his 
fiiends, to be conthiued m the eonsulsbip, withoat beiw ooDoemed at the 
cbmour that misrht be raised against him, and succeeded m the attempt. The 
historian adds, ^' the conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger tne com- 
monwealth was exposed to, were aiguments of such weight, that they prevented 
any one from being offended at a owidiict which might appear to be contrsiy 
to rules, and removed all suspicion of Fabius's having acted upon any motive 
of interest or anribition. On the contrary, the public admired his generosity 
and greatness of soul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth had occasion for 
anaccomplishedgennaJ, and could not be ignorant or doubtful of his own singu- 
lar merit in that respect, he had chosen rather in some sort to hazard his own 
reputation, and perhaps expose his character to the reproaches of envious 
tongues, than to be wanting in any service be could render his countiy."§ 

The Athenians also passed a decree to recall all their dtiiens who were io 
banishment. They feared that Aristides would join their enemies, and influ- 
ence a great many others to side with the barbarians. But they had a veiy 
ftlse omnion of their citizen, who wis Infinitely remote from such se n th ne n l fc 
Betfaninsit might, at this otraordhiaiy juncture they thought fit to recall 
him, and Themistocles was so far from opposing the decree (or that purpose, 
that he promoted it with all bis credit and authority. The hatred and divbno 
of these great men had nolhmgof that implacablcbitter, and o u trageous splrit« 
which prevailed among the Romans in the latter times of the repuolic. The 
danger of the stiite was the means of their reconciliation, and wnen their ser- 
vice was oecessaiy to the preservation of the public, they laid aside all their 
jeakw^y and rancour: and we shall see, hereafter, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his ancient rival, that he zealously contributed to the 
success of his enterprises, and to the advancemeot of his glory.H 
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The alarm incrpa«Pfi in Greece, in proportion as they received advice that 
I he Persian army advaoced. If the Athenians and Lacedsmouians had been 
able to make do other resistance than with their land-forces. Greece had been 
utterly ruined and raduced to slaveiy. This exigence taiKnt tboD Iww to set 
:\ right value upon (he prudent !ore=iij?ht Themistocles, ^vho, upon some other 
pretext, had caused a hundnud galley b to be builL Instead of judging like 
the rest ct the Athenians, who looked upon the Tictoiy of MantfaoD eilfieend 
of the war, hè, on the contrary, coasidered it rather as the begimdng, <v ei 
the signal of still greater battles, for which it was necrss,Try to prepare the 
Athenian people ; and from that very time he began to think of raisin||^ Athens 
to a superioritT over Sparta, which for a \Gog time had been iht mistress of 
all Greece. With this view he judged it expedient to make Uic Athenian 
power entirt'Iy iiiariliine, perceiving very plainly, that as she was so weak by 
iaDci, she had no other way to render herself useful to her allies, or formidable 
to her enemies. His opinion herein prevailed amon^ the people in spHe of 
the opposition of Miltiades, whose difference of opmion undoubtedly arose 
from tlie little probability there was, that a people entirely unacquainted with 
lighting at sea, and who were only capable of fitting out and arming veiy small 
vessels, should be able to withstand ao tonnidable a power as that of toe Persians, 
who had both a numerous land-arm];^, and a fleet of above a thousand ships. 

The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of Attica, called Laurium, 
Ae whole Piod uc ts and retenue of which osedTtD be distiibated amooK them. 
I Themistocles had the courage to propose to the i>eople, that they should abo- 
i lish these distributions, and employ that money in building vessels with three 
benches of oars, in order to make war ujpoo the people of fgina, against whom 
he eadearoined to inflaine their ancient Jealousy. No people are ever wil- 
ling to sacrifice their private interests to the general utility of the public : for 
they seldom have so much generosity or pubfic spirit, as to purchase the wel- 
I fare or preservation of the state at their own expense. The Atlienian people, 
bcHMNrer, did it upon this occasion : moved by the lively remonstrances or 
Themistocles, they consented that the money which arose from the product 
of tl^ mines, should be employed in building a hundred galleys. Upon the 
arrival of Xerxes they doubfed the number, imd to that fleet Greece owed its 
preservation.* 

^ When they came to the point of naming a general for the command of the 
r navy, the Atoenians, who alone had furnished two thirds of it, laid claim to 
: tiiat honour as appertaining to them, and their pretensions were oeitainl^ just 
and wdi grounded. It hippened, however, that the suffrages of the allies all 
concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a Laced^Mnonian. Themistocles, though 
veiy aspiring after glory, thought it ii^umbent upon him ou this occasion, to 
atcfifioeliiBowninlereslsibrtbeooiDiiioDgioodortfaenatioo tnd^'vtng the 
Athenians to understand, that, provided th^ behaved themselves with courage 
and conduct, all the Grecians would quickly desire to confer tlie command upon 
them of their own accord, he persuaded them to consent, as he himself would 
do, to give up tli&t point at present to the Spsrtan8.t It may justly be said, 
that this prudent moderation in Themistocles wa.-* another means of saving the 
state. For the allies threatened to separate the iselves from them, if they re- 
fused to comply } and if that had happened, Greece must have been ioevita- 
' \Aj raioed. 

8BCTIOH v.— ^HE BATTLE OP THEIUIOPYL£. THE DEATH OF LBOITIOAS. 

The only thing that now remained to be discussed, was to know in what 
pIsMM tiiey should resolve to meet the Persians, in order to dispute their en> 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly represented, that as they were 
the most exposed, and likely to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but 
iMsooable that their defence and secoiHf. on which the mktr of all Greece 
80 much depended , should first be provided for ; widiout wUeh tbqr à^oM 
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be obliged to takt* rllifr Ttieasures, Ibnt would be contraiy to their incliiialion». 
but yet absolutely necessary, in case their country ^vas leU unprotected and 
defeneele». It was heraupon resolTed» that ten thmisnnd men should bo sent 
to guard the passage which separate? Macedonia from Thessaly, near tbe river 
Feneus, betweet) the mountains of Olympus and Ossa. But Alexander, lljc 
son of Amynlas, king t»t Alacedonia, haviiig given them to underrt:.iid, tbtt it 
they waited for the Persians in that place, tbej must inevitably be overpow- 
r rr f f y tin ir numbt r^i. they retired to Thermopyla?. The 'i'hessaliaas find- 
ii^ themselves thu3 aoandoned, without any farther deliberation, submitted 
to the Persians.* 

Thermopylœ is a strait or narrow pass of mount (Eta, between Thessaly and 
Phoci?, but twenty-five feet !>r<K.d, which therefore might be deitruk'd by a 
small number of tbrces, and whiclj was tlie only way through which die Per- 
sian land-anny could enter Acbaia, and advance to besiege Athens. Tbia was 
the place where the Grecian nn^iv thryght fit to wait for the enemy ; the pa** 
son who commanded it w a-^ Leoiiidas, one of the two kings of Sparta.f 

Xerxes in the mean lime was upon hb march ; he had given orders for ha 
fieel to follow him along the coast, and to reprulate their motions according to 
those of the land-anny. Wherever he came, be foiii d pjovMnn?^ and refresh- 
meniB prepared beforehand, pursuant to the orders he ïi.ié sent ; and every citj 
he arrivedfatKave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost immense smm | 
of money. Toe vast expense of these treats gave («ccasion to a witty «ay itiÇ 
of a certain citi/en of Abdera in Thrace, who, win n the king was gone, said, 
they ought to thank tbe gods that he eat but one meal a-day.j 

An extraordinary instance of magtianimit}' was shown on this occasioD hj 
the king of tin Pi-a)tes, a people of Tlirnrp. While all the other prjiu e? ran 
into servitude, and basely submitted to Xerxes^ he bravel;^ refused to receive 
his yoke, or to obey him. Not being in a oonditiofi to lesîst him with open 
force, he retired to the top of the mountain Khodope, into an maccessible plaoe, 
and forbade all his sons, who were six in number, to carry arm«i again>«t On»ece. 
But they, either out of tear of Xerxes, or out of a curiosity to see so important 
a war, Rulowed the Pentans, in opposition fe> their father's injonction. On 
their return home, their father, to punish so direct a disobedience, condemned 
all his sons to have their eye«! put out. Xerxes cotjtinued bis march thr(>ugli 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, eveiy thing giving way before him till nc i 
came to the strait of ThermopylBp.§ I 

One cannot behold without (In utmost astoni^^hment. with what a handful of | 
troops the Grecians opposed the innumerable anuy of Xerxes. We find a par* 
ticular account of their number in Pausanias. Aft their forces joined together 
amounted only to eleven thousand two hundred men ; of which number ooty 
four thousand were ptii ployed at Thennopyla» to defend the pa?'. But these 
soldiers, adds the historian, were all determined to a man either to conquer or 
die. And what is it that an army of such resolution is not able to eflect tH 

^Vben Xerxes ad v meed near the strait of Thcrmopylap,. he was strangely 
surprised to find that they were prepared to dispute hi« passage. He nad 
always flattered himself, that on the fir^-t beai iiig of his arrival, the Grecians 
would betaice themselves to flight; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, 
whnt Dpmnrntir- hn ! told hiui û\m the bejjiiining of his project, that it ihr 
hrst pass be came to, he would find his whole aruiy stopped by a bandlul ol 
men. He sent out a spy before him to reconnoitre the enemy. The spy 
bfoughthim word, that be fouml the Lacedeemonians out of (heir entrenchments 
and (nat they were diverting tlu Tn«( lv».s with military exercises, and rombinir 
their hair, which was the Spartan liiauner of preparing tiiemselves for battle.t 

Xenes, still entertaining some bo})es of their nij^ht, waited four days on pur- 
pose to give them time to retreat. And in this intenal of time he used lii*» 
utoKMt endeavours to gain Leooidas, by making him magnificent promises, and 

* A. n. Sm Aat. J. C 4M. HMoa. I. c m. lia. t Herod. I. vi\. c. 17ft. m. 
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assurinçr h \m that he would make him mi^^trr of all Greece, if be would come 
over to his party, Leonidas rejected hia proposal with scorn and indignation. 
Xerxes, faavii^ afterwards wrKten to bim n> deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a 
Style and spirit truly laconic, answered him in these words, Come and take 
them.'** Nothing remained but to prepare themselves to eng^age the Lacedae- 
monians. Xerxes hi'St commanded his Median forces to march against tbem» 
with orders to take them all alive, and brinf tbem to him. Tliese Medes were 
t^ol able to stand the chai^ of tlic Grecians ; and beir^ shamefully put to flight, 
they showe<l, says ^fcrodotu«, that Xf-rves had a great many men, but few sol- 
diei-s.t The next that were to tace the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of ten thounnd meo, and were the best 
troops in the >vh<il«' army. But l\u"^c had no h<*tter succ"^^ lli n fonncr.J; 

Xerxes, out ot all hopes of hcing able to force his way ihroujjh troops so 
determined to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, and could not tell 
what resolutM» to take, when an inhabitant of the country came to him and dls- 
coverf'î n «:rcrct path to the top of nn nuinence, which overlooked and com- 
manded the Spartan forces.§ He quickly despatched a detachment thither, 
which raarchioE all night, arrived there at the break of day, and possessed 
themselves of mat advant^eous post. 

Thfï Greeks wore <=oon apprized of this misfortune, and Leonidas, sc^cing" 
that it was now impossible to reouise the enemy, obliged the rest o(Ûie allies 
to retire, but staid bimseif with nis three htmdrea Laceds monnns, all vasolved 
' to die with theU" Wader, who being told by the oracle, that either Lacedceroon 
or her king must necessarily perish, determined, without the least ditïictilty or 
'*> hesitation, to âacrttlce himself for his countiy. The Spartaiui lost ail hopes 
t either of conquering or escaping, and looked upon Thennopyls as their 
I hurying-placc. The kin^, exhorting his men to take some nourishment, and 
telling thetn at the s nne time, that Ih' y "hould sup ttipether with Pluto, they 
J set up a shout of joy, as if they had betti invited to a hanquetj and full of 
{ ardour advanced with their king to battle. The shock was exceedingly viotent 
i and f)!(K)dy. Leonidas him-< If was one of the first that tell. The mnrnvoura 
of the Lacedaemoniam to dclend his dead body were incredible. At length, 
I not vanquished, but oppressed by numbeis, they all fell, except one man, who 
I escaped to Sparta, where be was treated as a coward and traitor to his cottntiy, 
I and nobody would keep company or converge with him. But soon afterw:m!s 
lie made a glorious amends lor nis fault at the battle of PlaUese, where he di^- 
I Vinpitshed himself in an eitraordinaiy manner. Xenes, emailed to the last 
degree against Leonidas fiir daring to make a stand against him, caused his 
dead body to I c him? up on a gallows, and made this intended dishooour of 
his enemy bis own muaortal shame.ll 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the Amphictyons, a magnifi- 
cent monument was crtxted at Thermopyla* to the honour of these bnv* do- 
fenders of Greece, and upon the moDttmr-nt wen' two inscriptions ; one ol which 
was general, and related to all those iliat died at Thermopylœ, importing, that 
the G ret ks of Peloponnesus, to the number only of four thousand, had withstood 
the Peraian army, which consisted of three millions of nu n : th( rithor related 
to the i^partans in particular, it was composed by the poet bimomdes,and is 
very remarkable for iU simplicity. It is as follows : 

*il ^f'v, ârfftilu* AcuijftiiMWotf . Sn fS SI 

t 'Oil teUo) Inlfimi di», ikijnt 6i Mf it . duod multi homiin NMrt, ftmtH aoMM «M* 

X rltrt- i« hiccm. Apoph. p. 9SS. 
) Wb«a tb« Qtàt, two htmdnd ftmn after this, cum to invade Grrpc«, thev poatcMcé U»«Bftlf«l «f 
the ilisit of IWmo^l^f mMiH of the mb* by-path whieli tba Or«ciaiu tuii MiU MflaeMi la 

)) Herod. 1. rii. c. 238. 
V Pari anifflo Lacr Juniotni m Th^imopyli» occidftmnUiaAlMfliHOaiAnt 
Pic, botpcc. Spart» oot te hic ri4i»M jacenle», 
Dnm MMti* fftlriv togiba» «bfe^ainui-. 
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That is to say, go, passenger, and tell at Laccdwrnon, that we died here iti 
obedience to ber sacred laws. Forty years alterwards, Pausanias» who ob* 
tained Ike ▼ictonr of Platas, caused tbe Dooesof LeonidaB to be earned fion 
Tbemiopylae to Sparta, and erected a map^ificent monument to his memoiy ; 
near which was likewise another erected tor Pausanias. Every year at these 
tombs was a funeral oration pronounced to the honour of (hose heroes, and a 
public game, wherein none but tbeLaoedanDoniam had a right to participate ; 
m order to sbour, thai they alooa ifeie ooooenied in the ffiary obtaiMd at 
Thermopylae. 

Xerxes in that aftir lost above twenty thousand men| among wboDi were two 
of the king's brothers. He was very sensible, that io great a loss, which was 

a manifest proof of the courage ot their enemies, was capable of alarming and 
discouragiog his soldiers, lu order, therefore, to conceal the knowledge of it 
horn theni,be caused all his men that were killed in that actkNi,etcept a thou* 

aand. whose bodies be ordered to he left upon the field, to be thrown toeether 
into large holes, whicb were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs. This stratagem succeeded very ill ; for when the soldiers in 
bis fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, obtained leave to come thither 
for that purpose, it served rather to dnoover kit own litUeneM of soul, than to 
conceal the number of the slain.* 

Dismayed with a victory that had cost him m dear, be asked Demaratus if 
the Lacedsmonians had many auch soldiers ? that prince told bim, that the 
Spartan republic had a g^reat many rifi»s helongine: to it, all the inhabitants of 
wnich were exceedingly brave ; but that the inhabitants of Lacedcemon, who 
were properly called Spartans, and who were about eight tboiinnd in numben 
surpassed all the rest in valour, and were all of them suck as those wko kad 
Ibught under Leonidas.t 

iretum for a short time to the battle of Thermopylae^ the issue of which, fatal 
in appearance, might make an rnipression upon the minds of the reader to the 
disadvantage of the Lacedsmonians, and occasion their courage to he looked 
upon as the efffct of a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leouidas, with his three hundred Spartans, was not the effect 
of fuhoess or despair, but was a wise and noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus 
has taken care to obsen-e, in the magnificent encomium upon that famous en- 
gagement, to which he ascribes the success of all the ensuit^ victories and cam- 
paigns.! Leooidas, knowing that Xerxes marched at the bead of all the forces 
of me East, in order to overw helm and crush a little country by his overwbebn- 
ing numbers, rightly conceived, from the superiority of hjs genius and under- 
standing, that if they pretended to place their hopes of success in that war in 
opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, alftheGrecian nations to gether 
would never be abletoe(|nal the Persians, or to dispute the victory with tbcm : 
that it was therefore necessary to point out to Greece other means of safety and 
preservation, while she was under these alarms ; and tliat they ought to show to 
the world whose eyes were upon them, what glorious things may he done, when 
gre.'itncîss of mind is opposea to force of bwdy, true courage and bravely lo 
blind impetuosity, the love of liberty to tyrannical oppression, and a few dis- 
ciplined \eteran troops fo a confused multitude, however numerous. These 
brave Lacedaemonians thought it became them, who were the choicest soldiers 
of the chief people of Gr<rece, to devote themselves to certain death, in order 
to impress upon the Persians how difficult it is to reduce free men to slavery, 
and to teach the rest of Greece, by their example, either to vanquish or to 
perish. 

These sentiments do not originate in fancy, nor do I ascribe them to Ltoni- 
das without foundation : tbcy are plainly comprised in the short answer which 
that woftfay king of Sparta made «i a ccrtam Laceds M nonfaauwbo, heïtig as- 
tonUied at the genenms lesohitkn the kiqg had taken, spoW to kia n this 
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manner : is it possible tlien, sir, tbat^ou can think of marching with a hand' 
ful of men ^punst such a mi^ty and iniiuiDerable aimy " Ifwe are to rely 
upon mimlwfB,'* replied LeoaMai, *^ aU the people oTOreeee iagt/âm mma 
not be sufficient, since a small part of the Pereian anny is equal to lier entire 
population : but if we are to re^j upon YakNir, my little troop is mote than 
sufficient.'** 

The efenft diowed the |iHtne9s of this prince's s e n t im enti. That illtistnous 

example of courage astonished the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour 
to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were 
not thrown away, but usefully employed ; and their death was attended with 
a double effect, ^ater and more lastlDg than they themselves had imagined. 
On one hand it was in a manner the cause of their ensuir^ victories, which made 
the Persians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking Greece; so that 
durii^ the seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither any prince, wlm 
durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer in his court, who durst propose 
the thing to hitn. On the other hand, so sir^Iar and Exemplary an instance 
of intrepidity made an indelible impression upon ail the rest of the Grecians, 
and left a persuasion deeply rooted in tfadr hearts, that they were able to sub- 
due the Pf rsiam, and subvert their Tast empire. Cimon was the first who 
made the attempt with success. Agesilaus afterwards pushed that design m 
far, that he made the great monarch tremble in his palace at Susa. Alexan- 
der at last accomplished it with incredible facility. He never had the least 
doubt, any more than the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole country 
of Greece that chose him general in that expedition, that with thirty thousand 
men be could reduce the Persian empire, as three hundred Spartans bad been 
sufficient locbeck the united liarces of tbe whole East 

nCTION VI.~irA¥AL BATTLE irSAR AUTBIOSIUM. 

Tm very same day, on which the glorious action was IbujKht at Thermo- 

pylap, there was also an engagement at sea between the two fleets. That of 
the Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and small boats, consisted of two 
hundred and seventy*one vesseb. This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, a 
promontory of Eubosa, upon the notCbein coast towards the strait Tliat of 
the enemy, which was much more numerous, was near the same pl^ce, but had 
lately suffered in a violent tempest, which had destroyed above four hundred 
of their vess^^'is. Notwithstandii^ this loss, as it was still vastly superior in 
number to that of the Grecians, which they were preparing to attack, tlwy de- 
tached two hundred of their vessels with orders to wait about Eulxea, so that 
none of the enemy's vessels might be able to escape them.^ The Grecians 
having got intelligence of this separation, immediately set sail m the mgbt, in 
order to attack that detachment at dqr*break the next momiiy. But not 
meeting with it, they went, towards the evening, and fell upon the main body 
of the enemy's fleet, which they treated veiy roi^hly. Night comii^ on, they 
were obliged to separate, and Dotfi parties retired to their post. But tiieveiy 
night that pnrfed ihem, proved more destructive to the Persians than the en- 
gagement which had proceeded, from a violent storm of wind, accompanied 
with rain and thunder, which distressed and harassed their vesseb till break 
of day : and the two hundred ships also that bad been detached from thev 
fleet, as we mentioned before, were almost all cast away upon the coasts of 
Eubœaî it being the will of the gods, says Herodotus, that the two fleets should 
become feiy nearly equal.f 

The Athenians having this nme da^ received a reinforcement of fifty-three 
vessels, the Grecians, who were apprised of the disaster that had befallen part 
of the enemy's fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilicians, at the same hour they 
^ attacked the fleet the day before, and sunk a great number of them. The 
rcnamasfaimsdof seeiiv themaehcs thus insulted i)y an enemy so much 
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inferior in number, tiwugbt bt tbe next day to appear first lo a disposilioo to 
efface. The bttttie was veiy obstinate tbwHiiie,aiid the 8uooe«in«ttyiieaily 
equal OQ botb sides : hut the Peniani, who were inoomiaoded by the ^reat 
size and number ot their vessels, sustained tbe greater Jon. Ix)tb puties, 
however, retired in good order. 

All these actions, which took place near Artemisiuin, did not bring matters 
to an .iKsolute decision, but contributed very much to animate the Athenians, 
as they were convinced by expérience» that there isnotbiitf really formidable, 
either in tlie number and magniticent ornaments of vessels, or in tbe insolent 
shouts and songs of victory of barbarians, to men that know bovr to come to 
close engag^ement, and have the courage to fight with steadiness and rej^olu- 
tion ; and that tbe best way of dealing with such an enemy, is to despise ail 
that vain appearance, to adirance boldly up to them, and d» chatge briskly and 
vigorously, without ever giving ground.* 

The Grecian flert"? having by this time bad intelligence of what had passed 
at Thermopylœ, resolved upon the course Ibey were to take without any far- 
tiier delibeiation. They immediately sailed aWay from Artemisiuin and ad- 
vancing towanis the heart of Greece, they Mopped at Salamis, a small island 
very near and opposite to Attica. While the fleet was retreatir«, Themisto- 
cles passed through all the places where the enemy was obliged to land, in 
order to take in fresh water or other provisions, and engraved in laige charac- 
ters, upon the rocks anrl the stone-:, tlie following woiSs, which he addressed 
to tbe loniaus : " Be of our side, ye people of Ionia : come to the party of 
your fiitfiers, who exposed dieir own Irves for no other object than to maintain 
your liberty : or, if you cannot possibly do that, nt !ea!5t do the Persians ail 
the mischief you can, when we are engaged with them, and put their army 
into disorder and contusion." By this means Themistocles hoped either ti> 
bfingthe lonians really over to their party, or at least to cause them to be 
suspected by the barbarian?. We see this general had his thoughts always 
intent upon his business, and neglected nothing that could contiibute to the 
success of his designs.! 

SECTION Vll. — TH£ ATHEKUNS ABANDON THEIR CITY, WHICH IS TAKEN AND 

muKKT BT muss. 

Xemrs wtheiiieaDtiiiiehadenteredmtothecountiyof Phocis by theumr 

part of Doris, and was burning and plundering the cities of the riR>cians. The 
inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no thoughts but to save their own countiy, 
resolved to abandon all the rest, and to collect all the Grecian forces, within 
the isthmus, which they intended to fortify by a strong wall, ( \t< nding from 
one sea to the other, a distance of nearly five Er^lish miles. I'he Athenians 
were highly provoked at so base a desertion, seeing themselves ready to fall 
into dMÎliaiMb of the PeisiaiiB, and likely to bear the whole weight of tbeir ibiy 
and vengeance. Some time before, they had consulted the oracles of Delphos, 
which had given them for answer, *' that there would be no way of saving the 
city but by walls of wood." Tbe sentiments of tbe people were much divided 
about this ambiguous eipression : some thought it was to be understood to 
mean the citadel, because, heretofore, it had been surroundt d with WOodeD 
palisades. But Themistocles gave another sense to the woid?, which was 
much more natural, understanding it to mean shipping ; and demonitrated, that 
the only measures they had to take, were to leave the city empty, and to em> 
bark all the inh;(!)itai)tv. But tliis was a resolution the people would not listen 
to, thinking tbey would relinquish all hope of victory and even of safety when 
onoe they dad abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs of their an- 
cestors. Here Themistocles had occasion tor all his address and all his elo- 
quence, to prevail upon the people. Aàer he had represented to them, that 
Athens did not consist either of its wails, or its bouses, but of its citiaens, and 
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that Uie saving of these was the presenratioQ of tbe ci^, be eodeavouied to 
penuade them, by tbe ai]g:uiiMiit most cuptàAtiiifBÊÊiàÊg an i uM MM on upoi 

them, in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then in, 
1 mean the .irg^ument and motive of divine authority ; giving them to under- 
stand by the vciy words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had hap- 
pened, that liieir removing for • time from Attiens was manifeslly the wiU «f 

A decree was therefore passed, which, in order to soften what appeared 
so hard, in the resolution of deserting the city, it was ordained, that Athens 
ikould be given up in trait iMo the hands, and committed to the keeping and 
protection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian people ; that ail such inhabit- 
ants as were able to bear arms, should go on board of ships ; and that every 
citizen should provide, as well as he could, for the safety and securiQ^ of his 
wâfi^ cbildien and tbves."t 

Tne extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who was at thi? time very young, 
was of great wevbt on this singular occasion. Followed by bis companions, 
with a gay and dMeffid countenance, he went publicly along the street of the 
Ceiemicus to the citadel, in order to conaemte the bit of a bridle, whidi he 
carried in his band, in the temple of Minerva, intending to impress upon tbe 
people by this religious and affecting ceremony, that they had no farther bust- 
nesB with faaid-lbrces,and that it behooved them nowto Mtake themselves en- 
tirely to the sea. After he had made an offering of this bit, be took one of the 
shields that hung upon the wall of \hc temple, paid his devotions to the god- 
dess, went down to liie v\ater-side, and was the hrst who by bis example in- 
apiied the greatest part of the people with confidence and rnolution, and en- 
couraged them to embark.t 

The greater part of them sent their fathers and mothers that were old, to- 
gether with their wives and children, to the city of Tn£zene,§ where the in- 
habitants leceived them with great humanity and geneioeity ; for they made 
nn ordinance that they shotild be maintained at the expense of the public, and 
assigned for each person's subsistence two oboli a day, which were worth about 
two pence Er^lish money. Besides this, they permitted the children to gather 
ihiit wherever they pleased, or wiierever they came, and settled a fund Tor the 
payment of the masters who had the care of their éducation. How noble, how 
magnanimous, in a city, exposed as this was to the greatest dangers ana ca- 
lamities, to extend her care and generosity, in the veiy midst of such alaims, 
even tu the education of other people's children! 

When tlic whole city came to embark, «o movîpo; and melancholy a scene, 
drew tears from the eyes of all that were present, and at the same time occa- 
sioned great admiiation with regard to the steadiness and courage of tboee 
men, who sent their fathci^ and mothers another way, and to other places, and 
who, w ithout beii^ moved cither at the ir grief and lamentations, or at the ten- 
der embraces of tlieir wives aud children, passed over with so much firmness 
and resolution to Salante. But what extremely nised and augmented the 
g^cnernl compassion, was tbe g^at number of old men they were forced to leave 
in the city on account of their age and infirmities, many of whom voluntarily 
remahied there, from a motive of religion, believing the citadel to be tliC ihii^ 
meant by the oracle in the above mentioned ambiguous expression of wooden 
walls. There was no creature, for history has deemed tlii^ circMrn>tr'n( c worthy 
of being remembered, tlierc was no creature, even to the very donu <-tic ani- 
mals, but what took part in this public mourninç:; nor was it possible to look 
ontnoee poor creatures, running, bowliii;^ and cryir^ after their masters, who 
were goir^ on boani, without hr'mg affected. Among: these animals, particular 
notice is taken of a dog belongir^ to Xaothippus, the iather of Pericles, which, 
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unwilling to be abandoned bj his master, jumped into the st-a after him, ioi 
continued sivimming as near as he could to the vessel hm master was mi bend 
of", till he landed, quite spent, at Salamin, and died the momml rîfîrr ypoiî thf» 
shore. In the same place, even in Plutarch^s time, they used to show the &pot 
wberein this falthiul aohnal was said to be buried, wbidi was called ** the dog's 
buryine pbce.** 

VVhile Xerxes continuing; hi<^ march, «orne ile^^frtor^ from Arcadia came 
and joined his annj. The kii^ havioK asked them v%hat the Grecians were 
Ibeo doin^, was eitremely surprised wben he was told, tbat they were em- 
ployed in seeing the p.uiie:* anti combats then celebrating at Olympia : and his 
surprise was still incrcT f d, when he understood that the victors reward in 
those engagements was only a crown of olive. VV hat men must ther be,'' 
cried one m the Persian nobles with great wonder and astomshmeot, mot aie 
influenced only by honour, and not \iy money!"* 

Xerxes had sent ofl a œnsiderabie detachment of his army to plunder the 
temple of Delphos, in which he knew there were immense treasures, being re- 
solved to treat Apollo with 00 more favour than the other gods whose temples 
be had pillaged. If we may believe what Hrix)dotu8 and Dindnni'^ Simlu- 
aa^ of this matter, no sooner had this detachment advanced liear the temple 
oTMinervi, sumamed the Provident, than the air suddenly grew dark, and a 
violent tempest aro®e, accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder and i%fat- 
'llingj arvl two hntre rock' being detached rrom the mouotauiy fell upOD the 
'Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of them.j 

Tbe other part of the army marched towards the city of Athens, which was 
deserted by all its inhabitants, except a small number of citizens who had re- 
tired into the citadel, where they defended themselves with itjcredible braveiy 
till they were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of acconunodatioo 
whatever. Xerxes having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. He id- 
mediately dcspatclied a courier to Sii.sa, tocarrj' the ap-r rahlr rirw* of his suc- 
cess to ArtabatKiS his uncle ; and at the same time sent hirn a great number ol 

{Hctures and statues.^ Those of Hannodius and Arist(^iton, the ancient dt- 
iverers <^ Athens, were sent with the rest. One of the Antiochuses, kings of 
Syria, (I do not know whirh nt'thnm, nor at what time it was,) returnr d thtn 
to tbe Athenians, beir^ persuaded he could not possibly make them a mont 
acceptable pre9ent.§ 

SBCTIOll. VIII.— TUB BATTLB OF flALAmH, &C. 

At ttib time a diyisioo araee amonç the commands of the Oiecian fleet ; 

and the confederates, in a council of war which was held for fhat fwipoie, 

were of very differtnit sentiments concerning: the place for ortg^nçrir^ the enero^. 
Some of tliem, and mdeedtl^ major part, at the head of vviu>m was £uiy bla- 
des, the genemliMsimo of the fleet, weie for having them advance near tbeiidi- 
mus of rm irij}), that they might be nearer the land-army, which was posted 
there to guard Uiat pass, untfrr tl)e command of Cleombrotus. brother of Leo* 
nidas, and more ready tor ilie defence of Peloponnesus. Others, at tbe bead 
of whom was Themistocles,alleged,that it would be betraying their ooimtiy 
to nf tnionso advantacrcnus n pest as that of Salamin. And as he supportra 
his opinion with great warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his cane over him in a 
menacing manner. ** Strike," said tlie Athenian, unmoved at the insult, *'but 
bear me :" and continuity his discourse, proceeded to show of what impor- 
tance it was tor tbe Grecians, whose vessels were lighter and much fewer in 
nurnber than those of the Persians, to engage in such a strait as that of Salamin, 
which would render the enemy incapable of using a çreat part of their forces. 
JEuiybiades, w ho could not helpbeing surprised at this moderation to Themis- 
todês» submitted to his reasons, or at least complied with his opinion, for lear 
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thé AUbeniaii», whose sbips coniitituted more tbui one half o( the deet, should 
se{>arate thcmselfcs frofn the allies, as their general had taken occasion to 
insiiuiate.* 

A council of war was also held on the side of the Persians, in order to determine 
whether thej should hazard a naval eqgagement. Xerxes himself also went 
on board the fleet to Cake the advice or bis ca|>taii» and officers ; who wevi 
all unanimous for the battle, because they knew it was i^pneable to the kiw'i 

inclination. Queen Arternisi i was the only person who opposed that resolu- 
tion. She repreâenled the dangerous consequences of comuig to blows with 
people much more convemot uid more expert in maritime affairs than the 
Persians ; alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea would be attended with the 
niinof tbeir land-army: whereas, by jjrotrartincr the war, an lî approaching 
Pelopuiuiesus, they would create Jealousies and divisions among liieir enemies, 
or rather augment the division already very great among them ; that the coo- 
frcîrrates in that case would not fail to separate from one another, to return 
and defend their respective countries ; and that then the king without difficulty, 
and almost without strikii^ a hlow» might make himself master of all Greece. 
This wbe advice was not followed, and a battle was readved upon.t 

Xr-rxf:, imputing]: the ill success of al! hi> former eng^i^mcnts ,it sea to 
his own ab^nce, was resolved to be a witness of this hroin the top of an 
emioeiiee, where be catned a throne to be erected for that purpose. This 
mi^t have contributed in some measure to animate his forces: but there is 
nnother much more pure and elTectual means of doing it ; 1 mean, by the 
prince's real presence and example, when he him^eU' shares in the danger, and 
thereby shows himself worthy of being the soul and head of a brave and 
numerous body of men ready to die for his service. A prince that has not this 
sort ot" fortitude, which nothing can shake, ami which even takes new vigour 
from dai^er, may nevertheless be endued with otiier excellent qualities, hut 
tbeo he is by no means proper to command an army. No qualification vvhat* 
ever can supply the want of cr ura^re in a general ; and the more he labours 
to show the appearance of it, when he has not the reality, tiie more he dis- 
covers his cowardice and fear.J There is, it umst be owned, a vast difference 
between a general officer and a private soldier. Xerxes ought not to have 
expo-s;p'î his" person citfirr^vi-e thnu hcrnmo a prinrr ; that is to^ay, as the head, 
nut AH the haînd ; as he whose business it is to direct and give orders, not as 
tboae wbo are to put them in eieeution. Bill to keep himself entirely at a 
distence from danger, and to act no other part than that of a spcctotor, was 
really renouoriiitr the quality a rifl office of a general. 

Tbemistocles, koowii^ that some of the commanders in tlie Grecian Oeet 
still entertained thoughts of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to have 
notice secretly given to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now assembled 
tc^ethr r in one place, it would be an easy matter for him to subdue and des- 
tn^y lilt' in altogether ; whereas, if they once separated liom one anotlier, as tliey 
were about to do, he might never meet with another opportunity so frvoinable. 
The king adopted this opinion ; and inmu diately commanded a ^al number 
'4 hh vessels to surround Sal.tmin by night, in order to make it unpracticable 
toi the Greeks to quit tlieir post.§ 

It was not perceived among the Grecians that their army was surrounded in 
this manner. Aristides came the same night from iCgina, where lir li id Qorne 
forces under hh command^nd with very great danger pasised through the 
whole fleet of the enemy. When he came to the tent of Themistocles he took , 
bim aside, and spoke to him in the followUig manner : " If we are wise. The- | 
Diistocle.«, we --Inll from henceff>nvnnl lay aside the vain and childish di5scn- 
sioo that has hitherto existed between ui, and strive, with a more noble and use- I 
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fui émulation» wiiicb ol us shall render the best service to his ccHUiiry ; you by 
commiiidiqr, and dotn; the dirty of ■ wiie and able captain, and 1 bv ob^- 
in^r your orncrs, and by assisting you with my person and advice." He then 
informed him of the army's beii^ surroumled with the ships of the Persiaiw, 
and warmly exhorted him to eive them battle, without delay. Themistocles, 
extremely artoniahed at such magnanimity, and such nonle and generous 
frankjiess, was somewhat nMiamed thnt he had suffen'd himself to be so much 
excelled by his rival ; but, without being ashamed to own it, he promised Aris- 
tides, that be would henceforward imitate his generosity, and even exceed it, 
if it were possible, in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after having im- 

Sarted to nim the strritrtfr^Mn he had contrived, to deceive the barbarian, he 
esired him to go in person to Euiybiades, in order to convince him that there 
was no other means of safety than to engaee the enemy by sea at Salamin; 
which commis.sion Aristides executed with pleasiiie and SQGcen; for be waa id 
great credit and esteem with that eeneral.* 

Both sides therefore prepared tliemselves for the battle. The Grecian fleet 
conristed of thice hunmea and eighty sail of ships, wMcb in eveiy thing fol- 
k>wed the direction and orders of Themistocles. As nothing escaped his 
vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew how to improve every cir- 
cumstance and incident to advantage, before he would begin Uie enga^roeot, 
he waited till a certain wind, which rose regulariy eveiy day at a certain hour, 
an<l which was directly contrary to the enenay, began to blow. As soon as this 
wind ruse, the signal was given for battle. Toe Persians, who knew that their 
king had bis eyes upon them, advanced with such courage and impetuositJi ai 
Were capable of striking an eneiny with terror. But the heat of die USt 
attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. Every thing was 
agairat them ; the wind, which blew directly in their taces ; the height, and 
tM heavmesB of (heir vessels, which could not move and tum without great 
difficulty ; and even the number of their ships, which was so far from being of 
use to them, that it only served to embarrass Uiemin a place so strait and nar- 
row as that they fought in: whereas, on the side of the Grecians, every thing 
was done with good Older, and without hurry or confusion ; because they were 
all directed by orx; commander. The fonians, whom Themistocles had 
advised, by characters engraven upon stones along the coasts of Eubœa, to re- 
member from whom tliey derived their origin, were the hrst that betook 
ttemselves to flight, and were quickly followed by the rest of the fleet. But 
queen Artemisia distinguished herself by incredible efforts of resolution and 
courage, so that Xerxes, when he saw in what manner she behaved herself, 
cried out, that the men had behaved like women in this engagement, and that 
the women had showed the courage of men.t The Athenians, being enrafed 
that a woman had dared to appear in arms against them, had promised a re- 
ward of ten thousand drachms, to any one that should be able to take her alive : 
but she had the good fortune to escape their pursuit. If tfac^ bad tafcm her, 
she could have deserved nothing from them but the higheit oanunendetkoi» 
and the most hooourable and generous treatment.^ 

The manner in which that queen escaped oujg;bt not to be omitted.§ Secirjg 
herself waimly pursued by an Athenian ship, mm wààdk it seemed impossible 
for her to escape, she hov out Grecian coMiin, and attacked one of tte 
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sian vessels, on board of which was Damasithymus, king of Calynda,* witli 
wlkom she had some difference, aixl suiik it : Ûùa made her pursuers believe 
ttiat h«r ship was one of the Grecian fleet, and they gave up me dine.! 

Such was the success of (he battle of Salamio, oiif of ihv most memorable 
actions related in ancient history, and which has, and will render llie name and 
ooturage of the (Grecians for ever famous. A great number of the Persian ships 
were taken, and a much greater sunk on this occasion. Many of their allies, 
who dreaded the king^s cnielQr no leas than the eneoqr» made the best of their 
way ioto their own country. 

^ TbenUitocles, in a tecvet oomrenaticio wHfa Anstides, proposed to bis con* 
lûdsration, in order to sound him and to learn his true sentiments, whether it 
would not be proper for them to send some vessels to break down the bridge 
which Xenes bad caused to be built : to the end, says he, that we may take 
Asia into Eàuope: but though be maae this proposal, he was fiurfrom at>prov« 
ing- it, Aristiaes, believing him to be in earnest, argued very wannly and 
strenuously asrain-it any such project, and represented to him how dangerouis it 
was to reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom it was their inter- 
est to delifor Ihaanelvet as sooo as possible. Themistocles seemed to acqui> 
esce in his reasons ; and in order to hasten the king's departure contrived to 
have him secretly informed, that the Grecians designed to bn^ak down tlio 
bridge. The object Themistocles seems to have had in view by tiiis feigned 
con^ence, was to strengthen himself with Aristides* opinion, wUkh was of 
ereat weight against that of the other generals, in ca^r they inclined to go and 
break down the bridge. It may be too, that he aimed at guarding himself by 
this means against the ill will of his enemies, who might one day accuse him of 
treaaoo before the people, if ever th^ came to fcooir that he had been the au- 
thor of that secret advice to Xerxes. 

This prince, being alarmed witli such newsj made the best use he could of 
hie thne, and set out bv night, leaving Maidoiuus behind him, with an anny of 
three hundred tbousana men in order if possible to reduce Greeoe.t Tbe Gre- 
cians, who expected that Xerxes would come to another engagement the 
next day, understanding that he had fled, pursued him as fast as they could, 
but to no purpose. They had destroyed two hundred of the enemy's ships 
besides those which they had taken. The remainder of tiic Persian fleet, after 
having suffered extremely by the winds in tlu'ir passage, retired towards the 
coast of Asia, and entered into the port of Cuma, a city in ^ulia, where they 
passed the winter, without daring afterwards to return into Grpece.§ 

Xerxes took the rest of his army alor^ with him and marched hy the way of 
the Hellespont. As no provisions had been previously prepared for them, tliey 
underwent great hardships during their whole march, which lasted forty-five 
days. After having consumed all thefiuits they rould find, the soldiers were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the liark and leaves of trees. This 
occasioned a great sicknesi in the army, and great oumbeis died of fluxes 
and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience io make his escape, left his 
array behind him, and travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reach the bridee with the greater expeditk>n : but when be arrived at the place, 
he found the MÎdge braken down by the violence of the waves, io a gieat tem- 
pest thai had happened, and was reduced to die necessity of passing the sinit 
m a cock -boat. This scene was to show mankind the mutability of all earthly 
things and the instability of human greatness ; a prince, whose armies and 
fleets but a short time before, the huMTand sea were scarcely able to oootain. 
now stealtK away in a little boat, almost without aflj sen ants or attendants 1| 
Such was the event and success of Xerxes's expedition against Greece. 
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If wc compare Xerxes with himself at different times and on different occa- 
sions, we shall hardly know him for the çame man. When affairs were under 
consideration and debate, no person could show more courage and intrepidity 
than this prince ; he is surprised, and even offended, if any one foresees toe 
least difficulty in the execution of his project?, or shows any apprehension con- 
cerning events. But when he comes to the point of execution, and to the bour 
of danger, be flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing but savir^ his own KiSe 
Mid peiaoo. Here we have a sensible and evident proof of the diffinence be- 
tween true courage, which is never destitute of prudence, and temerity, al- 
ways blind and presumptuous. A wise and great prince weighs every thii^, 
ana examines all ciretunstanoes, before be enters into a war, of which he » 
not afraid, but which at the same time he does not desire ; and when the time 
of action is come, the sight of danger 8er>'es only to animate his courage.* 
Presumption inverts this order. Wben she has intixxluced assurance and bold- 
ness where wisdom and dreumspection ought to preside, she admits fear and 
despair where courage and intrepidity ought to oe exerted. t 

The hrst care of the Grecians after the battle of Salamin, was to send the 
fint fruits of the rich spoil they bad taken to Delphos. Cimon, whowas then 
very young, signalised himself in a particularmaimerinthat engagement, and 
performed action? of such distineruished valour, as acquired him a frreat repu- 
tation, and made him be considered from henceforth as a citizen that would 
be capable of rendering the most important services to his countiy on future 
occasions.! 

But Theroistocles carried off almost all the honour of this victoiy, which 
was the most signal that ever the Grecians obtained over Hie Penians. The 
force of tnitib obliged even those who envied his glory most, to render Inm 
this testimony. It was a custom in Greece, that after a battle, the conmiandir^ 
officers should declare who had distiivuished themselves most, by wnliiig in 
a paper the name of the man who hadmerited the fiistpriie, andfof him who 
bad merited the second. § 

On this occasion, by a judgment which shows the good opinion natural for 
eyeij man to have of himself, each officer concerned adjudged the Arst rank 
to himself, and allowed the second to Themistocles, whidi was indeed giving 
him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedaemonians, bavii^ carried him to Sparta, in order to pay him 
the honours due to his merit, decreed to their general Eurybiades tne priie 
of valour, and to Themistocles thatof wisdom, which was a crown of olive for 
botlj of tlicm. They also made a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot 
in the city : and on his departure sent three hundred young men of the most 
oonsiderable families to wait upon bim to the iiontieis : an honour thej had 
never before shown to any person whatever. 

But what gave him a still more sensible pleasure, were tlie public acclama- 
tions he received at the first Olympic games that were celebrated after the 
battle of Salamin, where all the pecole m Greece were met together. As soon 
as he appeared, the whole a.««sembiy rose up to do him honour: nobody re- 
jnrded either the games or the combats ; Themistocles was the only object 
of attentmo. The eyes of all the company were fixed upon hhn, and eveiy 
person was eager lo show him and point him out to the strangers that did not 
Know him. He acknowled^'ed af terwards, to his friends, tliat he looked upon 
that day as the happiest of his lite ; that he had never tasted any joy so sensi- 
ble and so transporting ; and that this reward, the genuine fruit of Iris labours 
exceed< (l all his desires. 

The reader lias undoubtedly obscncd in Themistocles two or three princi- 
pal strakes of his character, which entitle him to be ranked among the greatest 
men. The design which he formed and executed, of making the whole ibice 
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of Athens maritime, showed him to have a ^>uu<erior ^nius, capable of the 
higlieaC vieifs, pen* tr itiiig into futurity, and judicious m seizing the decisive 
moment in great atfaii-. A- iho lerritoiy beIong:ini^: \n Athens was of a barren 
nature and 5maJI extent, he rightly conceived, Itiat the only way that city had 
to enrich and aggrandize hcrseli wa^ by sea. And indeed, that scheme mav 
justly be looked upon as the source and cause of all those great events, whidi 
subsequently rii>d tin- republic of Athens to so flourishing 3 condition. 

But in Qjy opinion^ though this wisdom and foresight is a moht excellent and 
valuable talent, yet it is iimnitely less meritorious than that uncommon temper 
and moderation, which Themistocles showed on two critical occasions, when 
fîrepcp h id been utterly undone, it' he hr\f\ listened to the dicfites of an ill- 
jui%ed ambition, aijd had piqued himself upon a false point of honour, as is 
usuu among persons of his age and profeniob. The first of these occasions 
was, when, notwithstanding the crying injustice that was committed, both in 
r^lUfi \n the republic of w^hich be wns rî member, and to lii*^ own person, in 
appointing a Lacedaemonian generalij>aimo of the fleet, be exhorted and pre- 
vailed With the Atbmiaiis to desist from tbeir pretensions, however justly 
founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with which a division among the 
confederates mu.<«t have been necessarily r^ttrnfU-f). And what an admirable 
instance did be give of his presence 01 miiui and coolness of temper, vvitcn the 
same Eui^biades not onl^ insulted htm with harsh and ofiensive language, but 
Ii(\eduphi5 cane at him in a nienacirç manner! Let it be retnembereJ at the 
same time, that Themistocles was then but young ; that he was lull of an anient 
ambition for glory ; that he wa^ commander of a numerous Ueet ; and that he 
had right ami reason on his side. How would our young oflicers behave on a 
like occasion Themistocles bore all patiently, anathe victoiy of Salaminwas 
the fruit of his patience. 

As to Aristides, I ahall hei-eafter have occasion to speak more extensively upon 
hischaracter and merit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the common- , 
wi.':\}rh : provided that was well and faithfully served, be nns ^ ers* littln con- 
cerned by whom it was done. The merit of others was far from ullending hun ; 
but rather, became his own by the approbation and encouragement he gave it 
We have seen him make bis way through the enemy^s fleet, at the peril of bn 
life, in order to cive Themistocles sonir- frno'\ intflli.rence and advice: and 
Plutarch takes notice, that durir^ ail tlie time the latter had the command, 
Aristides assisted him, on all occasions, with his counsel and influence, notwith- 
standing lie had reason to look upon him not only as his rival, but his enem]^.^ 
Let us compare this nobleness and greatness of sonl u ifh the littleness of spirit 
wad meanness of those men, who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous in regard 
to command ; who are unwilling to assist their colleagues, usi^g all dieir 
endeavours and industry to engross the glory of every thing to themselves ; 
nhv.iv'? ready to sacrifice the public to tlieir private interest*, or to suffer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they the.nsclves may reap advantage irom them. 

On the very same day that the action at Tbermopyls hanpened, the fimsi- 
dable army ofthe Carthaginians, which consisted of three hun(W'd thousand men, 
was entirely defeated by Of Ion, tyrant of Synruse. Hemdotue places this 
battle pn the same day with that of Salamm. The circumstances of that vie- 
ttar in Sicilv I have related in the histoiy of the Carthaginians.t 

After the battle of Salamin,the Grecians being returned from pursuing the 
Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the i*l.im!s that had declared for them, to 
levy contributions and exact money from them. Ttie hrst he b^ao with was 
Ihst of Andros, from whose inhabitants he required a considerable sum, speak- 
ing to them in this manner : ** I come to you accompanii J ^sith two powerful 
diviuities, Fersussioa and Force," The answer Ibc^ made him was : We also 



* llavTa awtr^am mU ffvu^kKiiA*^ i^d^Siaio* tu» crumfia aoiir^injrâv rè* IxttSov*— Vit. 

AfiM.ri.sss. 

t Htrod. I. rii. c. 165, 1«7. 
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hlÊWt two other divinities on our side, no less powerful than your':^, and which do 
not permit us to give the money you demand of us, Pover^and Weakoen." 
Upoo this refusal ne made a feint of besiegir^ them, and uireatened Ibat he 
would entirely ruin their city. He dealt in the same roamerwith aeveial other 
islands, which durst not resist him as Andixxs had done, and drew great sums 
from them without the privity of the other commanders : for he was considered 
asa kfm of mon^, and demous of enricbio^ himself.* 

SECTION IX. — THE BATTLE OF PLAT**. 

Mardonius, who remained in Greece with a body of three hundred tliou- 
sand men, let his tnwps pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the spring (blJow* 
ing, led them into Bœotia. There was a very funous oracle in that country, 
the orade of Lebadia, which he thoughtpruper to coi^uit, in onier to knuw 
what would be lliesiiooMi of the war. The priest, in bis enlfatisiastie fit, an- 
swered in a language which nobody that was present understood, as much as 
to insinuate, that the oracle would not deign to speak iDtt lIisiljîy to a barba- 
rian. At the same time Mardonius sent Alexander^ king ut Macedonia, tvith 
several Persian noUemen, to Athens, and by them, in the name of his mai»ter, 
made very advantageous proposals to the Athenian people, to separate them 
^oni the resi of their allies. The offers he made them were, to rebuild their 
city which had been burnt down, to give them a considerable sum of money, 
to suffer them to lire accordhi|r to their own laws and customs, and to^ve 
them the government and command of all Greece. Alexander, as their an- 
cient friend, exhorted them in bis own name to lay hold on su favourable an 
opport u nity for ra-establisfaing their affairs, alleging, that they were not in 
a condition to withstand a power so foniiidahle as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to that of Greece. On the tirst intelligence of this en)bassy, the 
Spartans on their side sent deputies to Athens, in order to prevent its success, 
lliese were present when the others had their audience ; and, as soon as Al- 
exander had finished his speech, they began in their turn to address themselves 
to the Athenians, and stroogly exhorted them not to separate themselves from 
Mr allies, nor to desert mt common interest of their country ; representing 
totfiem, at thosame time, that union in the present situaticMi oi their affairs was 
Aeir whole strength, and would render Greece invincible. They added far- 
ther, that the Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved witli the me- 
lancholy state which the Athenians were in, who were destitute both <^ houses 
and retreat, and who for two years together had lost all their harvest ; that, in 
consideration of that calamity, .«he would ei^age herself, during the continu- 
ance of the war, to maintain and support their wives, their children, and their 
old men, and to furnish a plentiful supply for all their wants. They concluded 
by adverting to the conduct of Alexander, whose discourse, they said, was such 
as might be expected from one tyrant who spoke in favour ol another ; but that 
he teemed to have fiNfotten that the people whom he addreased haa showed 
themselves, on all occationi, the most nalousdcfiendefi of the oommoo liberty 
nf their country. t 

Aristides was at this time in ofhce, that is to say, principal of the archoos. 
Ai it was therefore his business to answer, he said, that as to the barbarians, 
who made silver and gold the chief ohjects of thi ir esteem, be forgave them 
fer^inking they could corrupt the fidelity of a natimi, by laige bounties and 
Womites : out tnat he could not help being surprised, and affected with some 
wf fee of indignation, to see that the Lacedaemonians, regardii^on^ the pmsent 
distress <md necessity of the Athenians, and forgeltir^ their courage and mag- 
nanimity, should come to persuade them to persist steadfastly in the defence 
fef tfie COOUM liberty of unece, by ai^guments and motivea of gain, and by 

_ _ _ « 

• Heitxl. I viii. c. 111. 112. Plul in ThrtniH p. \Î2. 
tA.M.UaS. ABtJ.C.479. Herod. I. viii. c. 1)3— 131. 136— 140. 144. PluU in AmLp.S34< Oi«ii- 
l.iA.^9»,9$. Pliit.d«0ne.Def(Kt.p.419. 
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proposin(ç to give tbem Tictuals and provision : he desired them to •cquaiflt 
iheir republic, that all the gold in the world was not capable of tempting the 
Atlienians, or of makii^ tbem desert the defence of the common libertT ; that 
they had the grateful tewe they ought to have, of the kind ofien wwok Lip 



cedsmoo hid made them ; but that diey would endeavour to manaee thehr 
aflfairs so a.'* not to he a burden to any of their allies. Then, tumine himself 
towards the ambassadors of Mardonius, and pointing with his hand to the sua, 
be assured/' said he to (hem, '* that as Mg as that planet shall oooliMieUB 
course, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease 
to take vengeance of them for ravag^ing their lands, and burning their bouses 
and temples.'^ After which, be desired the king of Macedonia, if be was in- 
clined to be truly their friend, that he would not mako himself any mofe die 
bearer of such proposals to them, which would only servo to reflect di s ho n o ur 
fipon him, without ever producing any other effect. 

Aristides, having made this plam and peremptoiy declaration, did not stop 
there ; but that he might eicito still greater horror at such proposals, and fat 
ever prohibit all intercourse with the barbarians, from a principle of religion, 
he ordaiticd that the Athenian priests should denounce anathemas and execra- 
tions upon any person whatever, who should presume to propose the making 
aoalKanee wifli the Persians, or the breaUng of their alUance with the rest of 
Ibe Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned, by the answer which the Athenians had sent 
him, that they were to be jprevailea upon by no prooosals or advantages what- 
erer Id sell their liberty,* he marched with his wnole army towards Attica, 
wasting and destroying: wlintevrr he found in his way. The Athenians, not be- 
ing in a condition to withstand such a torrent, retired to Salamin, and a second 
time abandoned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining hopes of bringing 
them to some terms of accommodaticm, sent another deputy to them to make 
the same proposals as before. A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, being of 
opinion that they ^hotiUl hearken to what he had to offer, was immediately 
stoned, and the Athenian women running at the same time to his house, did the 
same emecotion upon his wife and children ; so detestable a crime did they 
think it to propose any peace -^vith the Persians. Rut notwithstanding this, 
they respected the character wherewith the deputy was invested^ and sent him 
back without offering him any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now found 
that there was no peace to be expected with tbem. He therefore entered 
Athens, and burned and derooliahod ofoiy Ûàag that had escaped their my 
thepreceding year.t 

The Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into Attica, according to 
Ibetr engagements, thought only of keeping themselves shut up within the Pe- 
loponne'^us for their own security, and with that view had begun to build a wall 
over the isthmus, in order to prevent the enemy from enterii^that way, by 
which means they hoped they sliould be safe themselves, and should have no 
&rther occaskm for the assistance of the Athenians. The htter hereupon sent 
deputies to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and neglect of their 
allies. But the ephori did not seem to be much moved at their remonstrances ; 
and, as that day was the feast of Hyacinthus,| they spent it in feasts and 
rejoicng, and deferred giving the deputies their aoewer till the next day. And 
still ppocrastinatir^ the affair as mucn as they could, on various pretexts, they 
Iguned ten days time, during which the building of the wall was coropleteo. 
They were on the point of dismissing the Atl^nian envoys in a scandalous 
manner, when a pfhrate citiaen eipostubted with them, and repr esen te d to 

* PoittMpai Mdlo pvBli* libertataa vidit vcmIcoi, Uc—Jugtia. I. ii. c 14. 

tmra4< !• Uic 1— II. Phrt. to AikL f. SM. DM. L si. p. S; 
tb* f ini JBmnwMiM itii ffiart nf RytdMluM cootiaotl Uhm énai-lh> 



^ ^ _ ^ ^ RyidMluM cootiaotl UnM énai-lfea intul tlM tort if 

^Mtth wcM iajt or MfTow maé mourning for Oic Jcath of HrftciBltoa, b«t iBe m n mi «M • 4aiy «f M- 
fliewr, which wms ipcot in frutin;;. »port5. and ihow*. and »lt kwdsof Hwmétm» TMtfMltoalWMCCI*- 
mlt4 «very jrccr ia th« month of Auf ust. in boaoar of Apollo aad BjactetSiii. 
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them, how base n would be to treat the Athenians in such a manner, after all 
the calamities and voluntary losses they lad so generously suffered for the 
common defence of liberty, and all the important serv ices they had rendered 
Greece in general. This opened their eyes and made them ashamed of thck- 
perfidious design. The very next night foUowine, they sent oÛ, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, five thousand 9pArtan8,wD0 Ind each of tiieill leffn 
helots, or slaves, to attend him. In the morning afterwards, the deputies re- 
newed their complaints w ith ^reat warmth and resentment, and were extremely 
surprised when they were tuld that the iàpartan succours were on their march, 
ana by this time were not fer feom Attica. 
• Mardonius bad left Attica at this time, and was on bis n turn into the coun- 

» try of Bœotia. As the laltrr was an open and flat countrj', he thought it would 

be more advantageous fur hiui to fight there, than in Attica, which was uneven 
and ru^ed, fell of bills and narrow passes, and which fer that reason vvould 
not :i!l()w him spare onoug-h for drawing up his numerous army in order ot bat- 
tle, nor leave room lor his cavalry to act. When he came back into Iksotia, 
be encamped by the river Asopus. I'he Grecians feUowed him tUther under 
the command of Pausaniaa, king of Sparta, and of Aristides, |^neral of the 
Athenians. The Persian army, according to Herodotus, consisted of three 
hundred thousand, and accordii^ to Diodorus, of live hundred thousand men. 
That of the Grecians did not anoont to seventy thousand ; of which there were 
but five thousand Spartan; but, as tliese were accompanied with tliirty-five 
thousatid of the helots, viz. seven for each Spartan, they made up tc^ether 
Ibrty thousand : the latter of these were light-armed troops, the Athenian for- 
ces consisted but of eight thousand, and IM troopa of the allies rnade up the 
remainder. The right win^: of the arm^ was commanded by the Spartans, aîid 
the left by the Athenians, an honour which the people of Tegœa pretended to, 
and dnpiited with them, but in vain.* 

While all Gfeeee was in suspenee, expecting a battle that should determine 
their fate, a secret conspiracy, formed m the midst of the Athenian camp, by 
some discontented citizens, who intended the subvertion of their popular govern- 
ment, or to deliver up Greece mto the handi of the Persians, gave Aristides 
a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emergency he had occasion 
for all his prudence : not knowing exactly how many persons might be concerned 
in this conspiracy, he contented himself with having eight of them taken u{) ; and 
of thoae eight, the only two whom be caused to m accused, because they bui 
the most laid to their charge, made their escape out of the camp while their 
trial was preparing. There is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, 
lest be should be obliged to punish them, and their punishment might occasKXl 
some tumult and disorder. The others, who were in custody,lie released, leaving 
them room to believe, that he had found nothing against tnem ; and telling them 
that the battle with the enemy should be the tribunal, where they might fully 
justify their characters, and show the vrorid howanlifcely it was that ther had 
eyerentertained a thought of iM't ray irigtfielroountiy. Thiswell timed and wise 
dissimulation, which opened a diw)r for repentance, and avoided driviM; the of- 
fenders to despair, appeased all commotion, and quashed the whole afoir.t 

Mardonius, in order to trjr the Grecians, sent out his cavaliy, in which he 
was strongest, to skirmish with them. The Megarians, who were encamped 
upon a plain, suffered extremely by them ; and in spite of all the vigour ana re- 
solution with which they defended themselves, they were upon the point of 
giving way, when a detachment of three hundred Amenians, with some troops 
armed with missive weapons, advanced to their succour. Masistius, the general 
of the Persian horse, and one ol the most considerable noblemen of his coun- 
try, seeioff them advance towards him in good order, made his cavaliy feoe 
about and attack them. The Atbeniau stood their ground, and wailed to re- 



• H«fo4.1.is.e. 19— Hi Phrt. iaAfMt.p.336— 390. Dio4.1.si.y.SI.9S. 
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reive iheiu. The shock was veiy fierce and violent, both sides endeavourio^ 
equally to show, lij the issue ét Ihiseiiooiiiiter. what would be the success of 
the çeneral engagement* The victory was a long lime disputed : but at last 
Masistius's horse beinr wounded, threw his master, who was quicklj after 
killed ; upon which the Pernans immediately fled. As soon as the news of his 
death reached the barbarians, tfieirgprief was excessive. They cut off the hair 
of their heads, as al-^o the manes of their horses and mules, filling the camp 
with their cries and lamentations, having lost, in tlieir opini(M),tbe bravest man 
etf* their amy. 

After this eooouDler with the Persian cavalry, the two armies were a long 
time without coming to any action : because the soothsayers and diviners, upoo 
their inspectii^ the entrails of their victims, equally foretold botfi parties, 
that they should be victorious, provided thev acted only upon the defensiye ; 
whereas, on the other hand, they threatened thorn equally with a total over- 
throw, if they acted offensively, or made the first attack. . * 

They passed ten days in this manner in sight of each other : biitlfardonius 
who was of a fiery impatient nature, grew very uneasy at so long a delay. 
Besides, he had only a U'vv days provision left for his army ; and the Grecians 
grew stronger every day by the addition of new troops, that were continually 
coming to join them. He therefore called aoouncil of war, in order to deliberate 
whether tjfie^shojjld give battle. Artabazus, a nobleman of singular merit and 
rreat experience, was of opinion, that they should not hazard a batUe, but 
should retire under the walls of Thebes, where they would be in a condition to 
supply the army with provision and forage. He alleged, that delays alone w ould 
be capable of diminishing the ardour ofthe allies ; that they would thereby have 
time to tamper with them, and might be able to draw some of them off by 
gold and silver, which they would take care to distribute among the leaders, 
and amoi^ such as had the greatest sway and authority in their several cities ; 
and that, in short, this would be both the easiest and surest method of subject- 
Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was over-ruled by Mardonius, 
whom the rest had not courage to contradict. The result therefore of their 
deliberations was, that they should gi /e battle next day. Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, who was on the side of the Grecians in his heart, came secrethr 
about midnight to their camp, and informed Aristides of all that had nassed. 

Pausanias fbrthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare themselves for 
battle: and imparted to Aristides the design he had formed of changing bis 
order of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing, instead of theleft. 
in order to oppose them to the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed 
toenme. Whether it was fear or prudence that induced Pausanias to propose 
thisnew disposition, the Athenians accepted it with pleasure. .Nothii^g was 
heard among them but mutual exhortations, to acquit themselves bravely, 
biddimr each other remember, that neither they nor their enemies were changed 
iiDoe&e battle of Marathon, unless it wen?, that victoiy had increased the 
coumo-e of the Athenians, and had dispirited the Persians. W e do not tight, 
said they, as they do, for a countiy only, or a city, but for the trophies erected 
at MarattKNi and at Salamin, that they may not appear to be the work only ot 
Miltiades and of Fortune, but the work of the Athenians. Encouraging one 
anotlu 
tliei 
ment, 

their troops' ^ain 

passed in this manner without their coming to action.^ . , , . , j 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, m which it was resolved, 
that they should decamp from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently situated for water. Night being aiTived, and the otbcere 
endeavouriœ at the head of their corps to make more haste than ordinaiy 10 
the camp marired out for them, great coofiision happened among the troops, 
some going one way and some another, without ob«<erving «"X ogj^i^^f 
larity in their march. At last they halted near the little city of Plats». 
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On the first news of the Greciam litviiv decaiii|>ed, Mardonius drew Ut 
whole army into order of battle, and pursued them with the hideous shoutinf 
and bowline of his bari>arian forces, who thouefat they were marching^, not so 
much in order to fi^ht, as to strip and plunder a nying enemy ; and their general 
likewise, making himself sure of victoiy, proudly insulted Artabazus, reproach^ 
ing him with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and with the false notion be 
bad conceived ot the Lacedsmooians, who never fled, as be pretended, before 
IB eneroy ; whereas here was an inslanoe to the oontrury. But the gwaaà 
quickly found this was no false or ill grounded notion. He happened to h\\ to 
with the Lacedemonians, who were nione and separated from the body of the 
(irecian army, to the number of fifty thousand men, together with three thousand 
of the Tegeans. The encounter was exceedingly fierce and resolute : on bodi 
sides the men fouprht with the courage of lions* and the barbarians perceived 
that they bad to do with soldiers who were aetermined to conquer or die in 
the field. The Athenian troops, to whom Pausanias sent an oflker, were 
already upon their march to aid them : but the Giedo, who had taken part 
with the Persians, to the number of fifty thousand men, went out to meet ifieni 
on their way, and hindered them from proceeding any forther. Aristides, with 
hit little body of men, bore up firmly against tfieiD,aDd wldwlood their attack, 
showi ng tbem of how little avail a supenoiity of oiunhen it agaiott trae counfe 
and bravery. 

Tl>e battle being thus divided into two, they fought in two di/ferent places ; 
the Spartam were the first who broke in upon the Persian forces, ana threw 
them into disorder. M.mlonius their general, falling dead of a wound he had 
received in the engagement, ail his anny betook themselves to flight; and those 
Oroeks, who were engaged against Aristides. did the tame as aooo as they 
understood the barbarians were defeated. The latter ran away to their former 
camp, which they had quitted, where they were sheltered and fortified with an 
enclosure of wood. The Lacedaemonians pursued them thither, and attacked 
them Id their intrencfameiit ; but this they did poorly and weakly^ like people 
that were not much acccustomed to sieges, and to attack walls. The Athenian 
troops, havii^ advice of this, left the pursuit of theirGrecian adversaries, and 
inarched to the camp of the Persians, which after several assaults they carried, 
and made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent manag^ement had but too well 
ibreseen the misfortune that befel tbem, aller having distinguished himself in 
the engagement, and giveii all possible proofi of hn courage and intrepidity, 
made a timely retreat witÉ the forty thousand men he commanded ; ana, pre* 
venting his flig^ht from being known by the expedition of his march, he arrived 
safe at Byzantium, and (rwa thence returned into Asia. Of all the rest of the 
Persian army, not fear AoiHand men escaped after that day^s slaughter: all 
were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means delivered 
thenuelves at once from all farther invasions by that nation, no Persian army 
haying ever afterwards appeared on this side of the Hellespont. 

This battle was fuqghton the fourth day of the month Biedromioo,* accor* 
ding to the Athenian manner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a testimony 
of their gratitude to heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be made at the jdot 
and oommoo expense, whidi they plac^ in hit teinple at Olympia. The 
names of the several nations of Greece that were present in the engagement, 
were engraven on the right side of the Pedestal of the statue ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians fir^t, the Athenians next, and all the rest in order.f 

One of the principal citiiens of iEpna came and addressed himself to Pau- 
sanias, desiring him to ayenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
shown to Leonidas, whose dead body was hung upon a gallows by their order, 
and uigiog him to use Mardonius's Dody after the same manner. As a farther 
motive Ibr doing ao,beadded,1hatby ttmssatisi^ thamanesoT thoaetfasl 



* This day aoiwcn to Uia oiaeteaotb oi o«r ScpteaatMr. 
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were killed at Therraopylsp, he would be sure to immortalize his own name 
throughout all Greece, and make his merooiy precious to the latest posterity. 

Carry thy base comiBel ebeirfaere/* replied Pausanias, thou must have a 
rtxj wmng notioa of true |^k>ry, to imagine that Ibe way for roe to acquire it 
is to resemble the barbarians . If the esteem of the people of .^^na is not 
to be purciiased but by such actions, 1 shall b« content with preserving tliiit 
of (he Lac edm w n i a ni only, among whon the beie and w gia owM B spirit of 
rerer^ is never put in competition with that of showing clemency and mode- 
ration to their enemies, and especially after their death. As for the souls of 
my departed countrymen, they are sufficiently avei^ed by the death of the 
many dMNisaBd Persiaai win upoo the spot in the last engagement/'* 

A dispute, which arose between the Athenians and Lacedsmooians^ about 
determining which of the two people should have the prize of valour adjuci^d 
to tJiein, as abso which of them sbouldluive the privilm of erecting a trofmy, 
faed like to have sullied all the gloiy mà embittered the joy of their late vic- 
tory. Tliey were just on the point of carrying things to thelast extremity, and 
would certainly have decided the didference by the sword, had not Aristi* 
des|N«fmiled upoe them, by the wiwIoBiof hbcoaneleiid reatonings, toielhr 
the determination of the matter to the judgment of the Grecians in geoeial. 
This pro}>osition hoini,'^ arcopted by both i)arties, and the Greeks bein^ assem- 
bled upon the spot tu decide the contest, Tbeo^iton of Megara, speaking upon 
the question, gave it as h» opinioo, that the pnae of valour ouf^t to be ad* 
judgfd rififhiT to Athens nor to Sparta, but to some other city ; unless they de- 
sired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal consequences than that they had just put 
an eiMi to. After he had finished bis speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rose up to 
dclirer his sentiments of the matter : and when be bei^n, nobodj, doubted that 
he was going; to claim that honour for the citv of which he was a member and 
a native \ for Corinth was the next city of Greece m power and digni^ ailier 
those of AtiteoB and Sparta. Bat efety body was agieeaUy deoeh^ed when 
they found that all his discourse tended to the praise of the PlatBaos, and that 
all the conclusion he made from the whole was, that in order to extingvhh 10 
dangerous a contention, they ought to adjudge tlie prize to them on^,agataB( 
wbcMD neither of the contendiiig parties couM have any ^rounds of anger or 
jealousy. This discourse and prop<>sa! were received with general applause 
by tiie whole assembly. Aristides immediately assented to it on the part of 
the Athenians, and Pausanias on the pari of the Lacedaniooians.t 

All patties being thus agreed, before they began to divide the spoil of tfie 
enem^, they put fourscore talentsj aside for the Platsans, who laid them out 
în buildinir a temple to Minerva, in erecting a statue to her honour, and in 
•domior roe temple with carious and valuable paintings, which eiisled sffll hi 
PhltBich*8 time, that is to say, above six hundred years afterwards, and which 
were then as frrrsh as if they had but lately come out of tlie hands of the paint- 
ers. As for the trophy, which had been another article of the dispute, the 
LacedtBemooiam erected ooe ibr thnoselves hi paHloalar, aad the Athenans 
another. § 

The spoil was immense : in the catm) of Mardonius they found prodigious 
sums of money in gold and silver, besides cups, vessels, be(is, tables necklaces, 
and bracelets of gold and silver, not to he valued or numbered. It tsobserved 
by a certain historian, that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, by becoming 
the instruments of introducing avarice and luxury amcHig her inhabitants^ 
Aoooidhig to the rel igious customs of the Grechuis, befeie they divided the tree- 
Sim,theT appropriated th^tithc or tenth part of the whole to the use of the 
gods; tne lest was distnb&ed equally aaioqg the cities and naticos that bad 
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furnished troof^ ; and the chief ofiicers who had di:iUngubfaed themselves in 
the âdd of battle were likewise distinguished in (his distribntkm. Th^ sent 

« p f oaont of a golden tripod to Delphos. in (he inscription upon which Pausa- 

n!n.« caused these words to be inserted : " That he had defeated th<^ harharians 
ill Fialaeae ; and that, in ackaowledgment ol that victory, be had made ihiâ 
present to Apollo."* 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour both of the vic- 
tory and the offering tn hiinseli only, offended the Lacedaemonian people, who, 
in order to punisii liiî» pride in the ver5r point and place where he tJnoug^bt to 
«malt himself, as also to do justice to their confederates, caused his name to be 
f^mspd and that of thr cities which hnd rontribittrd to the victory to be in- 
serted instead of it. Too ardent a thirst alter ^iurv , on this occasion, did not 
albw him to eonsider that a man loaes nothing by diacieet modesfy, wbich 
^nlieaia the setting too high a value upon one's own services, and ^vnichy 
Screening a man from envy, serves really to enliance his reputation. f 

Fausaiuas gave a alill tarther specimen of his Spailan spirit and humour, in 
two entotainments which he oideied to be prepared a few days after the en - 
gagement ; one of which was costly and magnificent, in whicli ^th^ served alï 
the variety of delicacies and dainties that used to be served at the table of 
Mardonius ; the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spartans. 
Then comparing the two entertainments together, and obaervii^ the dinererice 
of them to his officers, ^vhom he hnd invited on purpose: "what m.idnfss,'' 
said he," was it in iM.irdunius, wiio was accustcmied to such a luxurious diet, 
tothihk of attackii^ a people like us, who live without any supeHbilies, and 
indulge in no delicacies !*' 

All the Grecians sent to Dclpbos, to consult the oracle concerning the sacri- 
fice that was proper lu be oUered. The answer they received from the god 
was, ** that they should erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that the^ should 
take care not to offer any sacrifice upon if, before they had extinguished all 
the fire in the country, because it had been polluted and prolaned W the bar- 
hariana ; and that they should come as ikras Delpboe, to obtain pure me, which 
they were to take from the altar, called the common altar. 

This ai^wer being brought to the Grecians from the oracle, the generals im- 
mediately dispersed themselves throughout the whole country, and caused all 
ibe fires to be extinguished ; and Eududas, a citizen of Platas, having taken 
upon himself to go and fetch the sacred fire with all possihîf- expedition, made 
the best of his way to Delphos. On his arrival he purified himself, sprinkled 
his body with consecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, and then approached 
the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took the holy fire, and carried 
it with him to PlatffiS, where he arrived before the setting of the sun. hav- 
iiK travelled a thousand stadia, equal to a hundred and twent}'-hve li^lish 
mues, in one day. As soon as he came back, he saluted his lellow-citizens, 
delivered tlie fire to them, fell down at their feet, and died in a moment aAer- 
ward-s. His countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in the temple 
of Diana sumamed Eucleia, which signifies " of good renovim," and put llie 
following epitaph upon his tomb in the compass of one verse : ** here lies 
Euchidas who ^vont from hence to Delphos, and returcd back the same day." 

in the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not long after this 
occurrence, Aiistides proposed the following decree, that all the cities of 
Greece should every year send their respective deputies to Platss, in order 
to offer sacrifices to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city ; (this assem- 
bly was still regularly held in the time of Plutar^ :) that eveiy five years 
there should be games celebrated there, which sbopa ne called tne Games of 
Liberty ; that the several states of Greece should raise a body of troops, con- 
sisting 01 ten thousand foot and a thousand horse, and should equip a fleet of 
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a hundred ships, which should be constantly maintaioed for makiog war against 
the bulMiiant; tad that tlie mbabitanls of Platce, enfti^ detoled tolbt 
senioe of the gods, should be looked upon as sacred and inrkrfable, and be 
occupied in no other function than that of offerii^ piajm and aaernoes to 
the greoeral preservation and prosperity of Greece. 

All (boa aiticles being approved and paned ipto a law, tbe dtiieiis of 
Platfeœ took upon them to solemnize, every year, the anniversary festival Id 
horxHir of those persons who were slain in this battle. The order and manner 
of perfonning this sacrifice was as follows : the sixteenth day of the month 
Maimactarion, which anwers to our month of Decemb e r,* at the first appear- 
ance of day-break, they walked in a solemn procession, which was preceded 
by a trumpet that sounded to battle. Next to the trumpeter marched '•evera! 
chariots, nlled with crowns and branclie.s of myrtle. After these chariots, 
warn led a black bull, behind which marched a company of young persons, 
r.T frying pitchers in their hands, full of wine and milk, the ordinary libatiooa 
otTered to the dead, and vials of oil and incense. All these voung persons 
were freemen ; k>r no slave was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, 
fildch was iutitiitod for men who had lost their lives for liberty. In toe 
rear of this pomp followed the archon, or chief magistrate of the Platsans, 
for whom it was unlawful, at any other time, even so much as to touch Iron, 
or to wear any other garment than a white one. But upon this occasion, bein^ 
dad in purple raiment, having a sword by his side, and Riding an am in his 
bancb, whicn he took from the place where they kept their public records, be 
inarched quite through the city to the place where the tombs of his memorable 
countrymen were erected. All soon as he came there, he drew out water witfi 
his urn from tbe fountain, washed with his own hands the little columns that 
stood by the tom]>'>, rubbed them afterward? with incense, and then killed the 
bull upon a pile ot wood prepared lor that purpose. After having offered up 
oeftain prayento the terrntria] Juptterf and If ercury, he imriled those valiant 
souls dece^ed to come to their feast, and to partake of thmr fimeval UbatkMBS ; 
then taking: a cup in his hand, and having Tilled it w ith wine, he poured it on 
the g^rouod, and said with a loud voice, I present this cup to those valiant 
aieiL who died to the liberty of the Orwians.'' Tbew ce i emoni e a wepe an- 
Boalljr pertomed even in the time of Plutarch. 

Dîodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular embellished the monuments 
of their citizens, who died in the war with the Persians, with magnificent onia- 
aienli, mitituted fiinaral games to their honour, andaiooiiitod a aolenm pane» 
gyrie to be praoounced over them, which m aO piobabili^ was repealed 
every year.t 




(ude, 

duced to enhance the merit of valour, and of the services they rendered their 
counliT, and to inspire the spectators with emulation and courage ; and how 
eiceeain|gly proper all this was to cultivating and perpetuating a spirit of 
brarery in the people, and for making their troops victorious andinvincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be a« much surprised, on tlie other hand, to see 
how wonderfully careful and exact these peoule were in acquittir^ themselves 
on all occasions of the duties of religion. The great event whicn 1 have just 
been relating, viz. the battle of PlataeflP, affords us very remarkable proofs 
of ibis, in the annual and perpetual sncrillce they instituted to Jupiter Libera- 
tor, which was still continued in the time of Plutarch ; in the care they took to 
cooiecnte the tntti part of all their qpoil to the gods ; and in thedeoee pro- 
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performed, tiJI mfXmrOtn euemirs wptr «fntirvlr ron<>, aod the country wu free. 
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pond bj Aristides to eitabiiib a lolaDB fettival for ever, u «b annvcnay 

commemoration of that success. It is a delightful thing, in my opinion, to lee 
pa^an and idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing and declarii^, that all 
their expectations centre in the Supreme Beir^: that they think themselves 
obliged toaacribe the success of all their undertakings to him ; that tbey look 
iiponllim as the author of all their victories and pn)Kpf' rities, as the sovereign 
ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the source from whence all nlu* 
taiy counsel, wisdom and counge aie derived, and as entitled on all these ac- 
counts to the first and best part of their spoils, and to tfaeô perpetual ackODfll- 
edgiMla and thankigi^ing tot such distinguished Altouis and benefits. 

SSCTIOV X.P-T8K BATTLE NEAR MYCALE. THE DEFEAT OF TBI PKBSIAJIS. 

On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle of Platae»". their naval 
forces obtained a memorable victory in Asia over the remainder of the Persian 
fleet. For while that of the Greeks lay at i£gina. under the command of 
Leotydiides^oneof the kinga of Sparta, and of Xantmppus the Athenian, am- 
bassadors came to those generals from tlie lonians, to invite them into Asia to 
deliver the Grecian cities from their sul^ection to the barbarians. On this in- 
vitatkm tbey inamediately set sail from Asia, and steered their course by De- 
kw; where, when they arrived, other ambassadors came from Samoa, and 
brought them intelligence, that the Persian fleet, which had passed the win- 
ter at Gums, was then at Samos, where it would be an easy matter to defeat 
Md destroy it, eamestly pressing them at the same tin>e not to neglect so fa- 
vourable an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon sailed away directly for Sa- 
mos. But the Persians, receiving intelligence of their approach, retired to 
Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Asia, where their lana-army con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand men, who were the ranaind» of those that Xer- 
xes had carried back from Greece the year before, was encnmped. Here they 
drew their vessels ashore, which was a common practice among the ancients, 
and encompassed them with a strong rampart. The Chiacians nllofiied tben 
flo the ver^ place, and with the help of the lonians defeated their land^mgr» 
Ibrced their rampart, and burnt all their vessels.* 

The battle of Plataeœ was fought in the morning, and tiiat of Mjcale in the 
afternoon of the same day : and yet all the Greek writers pretend (oat the Tic* 
tory of Plataeœ was known at Mycale l)t-f()re the latter engagement was begun, 
thcHJgb the whole Mf^ean sea, which requires several days sailing to cross it, 
was between these two places. But Diodorus, the Sicilian, explains thismys- 
terjr to us. He tells US, that Leotychidcs, observing his soldiers to be much 
dejected for fear their countiymen at Plat»ae should sink under the numl)er8 
of Màrdonius*8 ann^, contrived a stratagem to reanimate them ; and that there- 
line, when he was jost upon the point ni making the first attack, he caused a 
nmxMir to be spread among: his troo|«, Ibal the Peniami were defeated at Pk- 
tWB, though at that time he had no manner of knowledge of the matter.! 

Xerxes, bearing the news of these two overthrows, left Sardis with as much 
haste, as he had befeee left Athena, after the battle of Salamis, and vetiicd 
with great precipitation into Persia, m order to put himself, as far as be possi- 
bly could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies.J But, before he set out, 
he gave orders that his people should burn and demolish all the temples be- 
kflffing to the Greeian cities in Asia ; which order was so far executed, that 
not one escaped, except the temple of Diana at Ephf'-us,<5 He acted in this 
manner at the instigation of the Magi, who were proteased enemies to temples 
and images.|| The second Zoroaster bad thoroiêhl^ instructed him in tneir 
iriigion, and made him a zealous defender of it. rimy informs us, that Osta- 
Dcs, the head of the magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained its 
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!na\\m-i andintcresfs with the trreatc st violencn, attended Xerxes upon this ex- 
pedition against Greece.* Thi^ prince, as he passed through Babylon on his 
retmrn to Si^a, destroyed also all the temples in tliat city, as he hid done 
tliose of Greece ajid Asia Minor : doubtless thnnis^h the same principle, and 
out ot' h.'itrrd to tlie sect of the Sabsans, who made use of images in their di- 
▼iiic worship, which wiis a thing eitremely detested by the magi. Perhaps, 
also, the desire of making himself amends for the chaises of his Grecian ei* 
pcdition by the spoil and plunder of those temples, niisrhf he another motive 
that iiMiuced him to destroy them } for it is certain he found immense riches 
and treasure in them, vfbicb had been unaned togedier through the supersti- 
tion of princes aixl people during a long series of ages.f 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle < if Mycale, set sail towards the Helles- 
uont, in order to possess themselves of the bridges which Xerx^ had causimI to 
pe thioivn over that narroir panage, and which tbey suppoaed were atiU «H 
tire. But findng; them broken by tempestuous weather, Leoty chides and hii 
Pelnponnesian forces returned towanls their own countr}'. As for Xanthippus, 
he »laid with the Athenians and their Ionian confederates, and they made U^m- 
•elves maaten of SeMoB and the Thracian Cheraoneaus, in wfaidi places IIm^ 
found ^at booty, and took a vast number of prisaneis. AAer which» befere 
winter came on, they returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Penians, aixi bavii^ 
formed an alUanoe with the Grecians, moat of Ifaem preaenred tbefar liberty 
ûmiag Ifae time that empire aubiiated. 

reonoir xt^^Ttn bamabous ard iirHuiiAif BsmroB or AMBsraia, thb 

WIFE OF- XERXES. 

DuRiNfi the rcsidenrc of Xerxes at Sardi^, he conceived a violent passion 
for the wife oi his brother Masistus, who was a prince of extraordinary merit, 
had always served the king with great seal awl fidelity, and bad never done 
any thirtt^ to disoblige him. The virtue of this lady, and her great affiection 
and fidefity to her husband, made her inexorable to all the king s solicitations. 
He however, >tiil Hattered himself, that ^ a profusion of favours and Ubeiaiities» 
he mjght [K>ssibly gain upon her: aaa «monfç other kind tbinn he did to 
chl%e her, he married his eldest son Darius, whom he intended fw his suc» 
cessor, to Artainta, this lady's daug^hter, and ordered that the marrinsfeshould 
be coosummated as soon as be arrived at Susa. But Xerxes, hndipg the prin- 
cess stSl uDjrieldinpto all his templationi and attacks, immediately changed 
his object, and fell passionately in love with her daughter, who did not imitate 
t])e gl< irious example of her mother's constancy and virtue. While this intrigue 
was carryii^ on, Araestris, wife of Xerxes, made him a present of a rich and 
magnifioent robe of her own makinir* Xenws, being extremely i^eaaed with 
this robe, thou^l fit to put it on. upon the first visit he aftenvards macîo to 
Artainta ; and in the conversation lie had witii her, he mightily pressed her to 
let him know what she desired he should do for her, assuri^ her, at the same 
time, witti an oath, that be would grant her whatever she alkedôf him. Ap> 
tainta, upon this, desired him to give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, fore- 
seeing the ill consequence that would necessarily ensue his making her this 
prettent, liid all that he could to dissuade her from iosistil^ upon it, and dffercd 
oer aflfy thing in the world instead of it. But, not being able to prevail upon 
her, and thinkii^ hini'^eir hounrl !)y the imprudent pmmise tfnd oath lie had 
made to her, he gave her tlu.* roite. The lady no sooner received it, than she 
put it on, and wore it publicly by way of trophy .| 

Amestris, being confirmed by this action in the suspicions she had enter- 
tained, was enraged to the highest decree. But. instead oi taking vengeance 
upon the daughter, who was tlie only otlender, she resolved to wreak it upon the 
nothor, whom aba laoked upon as the author of the whole mtrigue, though she 
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was entirely innocent of the matter. For the \yeUer executing of her purpose, 
she waited until the grand feast, which was every year celebrated oo the king's 
birtb4ay, and wbka was not far off ; oo whico occasioo the kin^, wuorm x 
to the established custom of the countiy, granted her whatever she demanded. 
On the arrival of that day, she desired ofhis majesty that the wife of Masistus 
should he delivered into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the queeu^s 
design, and who was struck with hom>r at the thooghts of it, at well out of le- 
earcTto his brother, as on account of the innocence of the lady, against whom 
he perceived his wife was su vioientl)' exasperated, at first refused her reouest, 
ana endeavoured by all means to dissuade her from it. But unable eitlier to 
prevail upon her, or tt» act with steadiness and n solution himself, be at klit 
yielded, and was guilty of the weakest niH cruel piece of complaisance 
that ever was acted, makir^ the inviolable obligations of justice and Dumaiii^ 
give way to the arbitrary laws of a custom, that had only been estaUidied to 

five occasion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and generosihr. 
n consequence, then, of this compliance, the lady was apprehended by the 
king's guards, and delivered to Ameslris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, 
ears, and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dc^ in her own 
presence, and then sent her home to her husband's house in thai mutilated and 
miserable condition. In the mean time, Xerxes had ^eni tor his brother, in 
order to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical adventure. He nrst 
give him to understand, that he should be glad he would put away his wife, 
and to induce hitn thereto, offered to give him one of his daughters in her 
stead. But Masistus, who waspassionatelv fond uf his wàie, could not prevail 
upon himself to divorce ber: whereupon Xertea in great wrath told him, thst 
since he had refused his daughter, he should neither have her nor his wUe ; and 
that he would teach him not to reject the ofiiers his master hadmadehim ; and 
with this inliuman reply dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistus into the greateit anxiety ; who, 
thmking he had reason to appn'hend the worst of accidents, hastened home, 
to see what had passed there during his absence. On his arrival he found his 
wife in that deplorable condition we have just been describing. Being en- 
raged thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine, he assembled all bi& 
family, his servants and dependents, and set out with all pos^ible expedition 
for Bactriana, of which he was govemorj determined, as soon as be arrived 
there, to raiae an amy and make war against the kmS[, m order to avenge bim- 
aelf nr h» bubtioiiB tvaatment. But Xerxes being infcmiedof his hasty de- 
parture, and from thence suspectiitf: the design he had conceived against him, 
sent a party of horse in pursuit of him ; which having overtaken him, cut him 
in pieces, togedier with his chUdieD and all his retinue. I doool know that 
a more tragtel cnDple of revenge than I ha?» now related, is to be Iband 
in history. 

There is still ajiothcr action, no less cruel or impious than the former, related 
of AmestriSvShe^ised fourteen children of the best frmilies in Peiiia to 
be burntali#% a^crifice to the infernal gods, in compliance with n supers 
stitious^^om practised by the Persians.* 

^aiMos beii^ dead, Xerxes gave the government of Baclriana to bis second 
8(X|^iPtaspes; wImi^ being by that means obl%ed to live at a distance from the 
court^ave his yout«er brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of ascending the 
tiirone after the teath of their father, as we shall hereaHer see.t . 

Here the hisloiy of Herodotoi^nnfaiates, vit : at the battle of Hycale, 
and the siegnof the city of Sestos by the Atheniaia. 

SEcnon XII.— THF. ATHErrurrs rebuild the walls of their citt, hot- 

W1T1ÎST AM>r\G THE OPPOSITION OF THE I, ACED.F.MONIANS. 

The war, commonly called the war of Media, which lia<l lasted about two 
years, being tenninated in the ntanner we have mentioned, the Athenians rc- 

* U«r»a. 1. vti. c. IH. \ Dioi. I. Û. f. U. 
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tuned to their mm tountry, and tending for their wives and children whom 
they had commiCted to the care of their friends during the war, began to think 

of rpbtjiHiri"- fheir city, which was almost entiri'ly destroyed by rVir Prrii^ns, 
and ot surroundit^ it with strung walls, in order to secure it from tarther vio- 
lence.* The Laceoteemonians having intelligence of thw, conceived a jeekMisy, 
and began to apprehend that Athens, wh'ich already very powerful by sea, 
if it should go on to increase its strengtJi by land also, might take uponber in 
time to give laws to Sjparta, and to deprive her of that authority and pre-emi- 
nenoe mch die had hitherto exercised over the rest of Greece. They tfiere- 
fore sent an embassy to thr Atheniai)-, the purport ( f which was to represrnt 
to them, that the common iiUert^t and âafetjr required that there should be no 
Ibrti6ed ci^ out of the Pelopomesiis, lest, in case of a second invasion, it 
fliioilld &U into the hands of the Persians, who would be sure to tMe them< 
'ieWeft in it, as they had done before at Thebes, and who frtun tlience would hr- 
able to infest the whole country', and to make themselves masters of it very 
speedily. Themistocles, who, smce the hatUe of Sdinii was greatly con- 
sidered and respected at Athens, ea-ily penetrated into the true design of the 
Lacedsemoniaiis, though it was concealed under the specious pretext of pub- 
lic good ; but, as the latter were able with the assistance of their allies, to 
hinofer the Athenians by force from Ciirying on the work, in dase they should 
po'îitively and absolutely refn^p to compfy with On ir d» mauds, he advised the 
senate to make use of cunning and diasimulattoD as well as they. The answer, 
therefore, the^ nude the envoys ww, that they would aena an embassy to 
Sputa, to aati^ the commonwealth concerning their jealousies and appre- 
hensions. Themistocle5? procured himself to be nomimfed one of the ambas- 
sadui-s, and persuaded tlie senate not to let bis colleagues set out along with 
him, but to send them one aAer anotfier, in order to gam thne for eanyuig on 
the work. The matter was executed pursuant to his advice: and he accord- 
ingly went alone to Lacetia*mon, \vbere he let a great many days pass without 
waiting upon the magistrates, ui apply ir^ to the senate And upon their press- 
ing: him to do it, and asking the reason wh^^ he defened It iO long, he made 
answer, thnt hr waited for thr nrrival of his colleagues, that they might all 
have their audieiKe of tlie senate together, and seeo^d to be very much sur- 
prised that they were so long coming. At length thejr arrived, but came singly, 
and at a considerable distance of time one from another. Duriiw^ all ^ while, 
the work was carried on at Athens witli the utmost ifKlustry and vigour. Th^ 
women, children, strar^rs, and slaves, were all employed in it : nor w as it 
mterrupted night or day. The Spartans were not %nonint of this matter but 
made great complaints of it to Ttieniistocles, who positively denir fl the fact, 
arid pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, in order to inform them- 
selves better of the fact, desiring thera not to give credit to lot^e and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time he secretly advised the Athe- 
nians tf^ rh tain t!ir 'Spartan envoys as so many !in<?ti[j:es, until he and his col- 
leagues returned trom their embassy, fearii^, iK>t without good reason, that 
thev themselves might be served in the sane manner at Sparta. At last, when 
adi his fellow ambassadon were arrived, he desired an audience, and declared 
IT) fill! 'jenate, that it was really tnie the Ather!trif>< bnd rrsolved to fortify their 
city with strong walls ; that the work was almost coin[>leted ; that they bad 
judged it to be absolutely necessaiy for their own security, and for ^public 
good of the allies ; telliritr them at the same time, that, after the great expe- 
rience they had of the Athenian p< oplc's behaviour, they could not well «18* 
pect them of beii^ waiituïi^ ui their zeal fur the common interest ctf thchr 
countrjr; that, as the condition and privileges of all the allies ought to be 
equal, it was just the Athenians should provide for their own safety by all the 
means they judgcnl necessaiy, as well as the other confederates ; that they 
bad thot^ht of this expedient, and were in a condition to defend tfieir ci^ 
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Maiiist whoever sliould pieninie to attack it ; and tiiat as for the Lacedemo- 

nam, it w.is nol nmcli for tfu ir honour, that tbey .^houUl df?sire to establish 
their pow er and superiority rather upon the weak and defenceless condition ot 
their allies tiian upon tiieir ownstrengdi and valour.* The Laccdaiiuouians. 
were extremely displeased with this discourse ; but, either out of a aanae of 
gratitude and esteem for the Athenians, who had rend« red such importnitt ^^f-r- 
vicet to the country, or out of a coovictioo that they were not able to oppose 
their anteiprise, they dissembled their reaenlments ; and the amhawadoia oo 
both sides, havini^ all suitable honouiB paid Ihem, rotuniad to their respective 
cities. 

Themistocles, who always had hi8 tlioughts fixed upon raiding and au{^* 
mentiiig ûm power and ?loiy of tlie Athenian commoiiwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the rtty. He went on with the samo^ vigorous application to 
finish the building and fortifications of the Pirseus ; tor, from the time he entered 
into office, he bad commenced that great work. Before this time they had Do 
Other port at Athens hut that of Phalerus, which was neither veiy laige nor com- 
modious, and consf'qiiently notcapal !« of r^n'-wfring the great designs The- 
ooistocks. For this reacion he hàd cast tus eye upon the rirœus, which seemed 
to invite hiro hf its advantageous situation, and oy the convenieiMnr of its (hrae 
spacious havens, which were capable of containing above four hundred ves- 
sels. This undertaking was prosecuted with so much diligence and activity, 
tliat the work was considerably advanced in a veiy little time. Themiatocles 
likewise obtained a decree, that every year they should build twenty vessels 
for the augmentation of their fleet : antf in onlcr to er>îçage the greater mimbcr 
of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens, he caused particular privileges 
and immunities to be granted in their favour. His design was, as 1 have al- 
ready observed, to make the whole force of Athens m;fritime; in which be 
followed vf^iy different course of politics from whnt had been pursued by 
their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to alienate the minds of 
the citixens from seafaring business and fimn war, and to make them apply 
themselves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable employments, published 
this fable: that Minerva, di>putin^ with Neptune, to know which of th«>m 
should be declared pati'on of Attica, and give their lume to the cit^' newly 
built, gained her cause by showing her judges the branch of an olive-tree, 
the happy symbol of peace and plenty, which she had planted ; whereas Nep- 
tune had caused a ûeiy horse, the symbol of war and oooiiisioD, to rise out of 
the earfli befoie them.t 

SBCnOlf Zni. — the black design of themistocles rejected tfNARU10USI.r 

BY THE PEOPLE OP ATHBirS. 

Theiiistoci£s who conceived the design of supplanting the Lacedsnao- 

nians, and of taking the government of Greece out i f tb> ir han<is, in order to 
put it into those of the Athenians, kept his eye and his thcHights continually 
nxed upon thatjgreat project. And as he was not very nice or scrupulous in 
the choice of his measures, whatever tended towards accomplishing the end 
lie had in view, he liH.ked upon as just and lawl^ul. He nnf day declared, 
in a full assembly of (he people, tHat he had a very important design to 
propose, but that he could not communicate it to the people, because its success 
required that it should be carried on with the greatest secrecy; he dieie- 
fore desired they would appoint a person to whom he might explain himself 
upon the matter in question. Aiiiitides was unanimously chosen by the \^iK>i( 
assembly, who referred themselves entirely to his opinion of the affair ; so 
great a confidence had they bcttli in his jirohity and y»ruilcneo. Themistocles 
therefore having takeit liiin a^ide, told itini that the des^ ho bad conceived 
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was to bum the fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian states, which then lajr 
in a neigfaboiirrw: port, and that by this means Atbem would certainljr become 
mi?:trcs5 of aii Gireece. Aristides nomipon retunied to the t --^f m!iîy, and only 
declared to them, that indeed nothing could be more atlvautageous to the 
comrnonweattb than the proposition of Themistocles, btit at tte same time 
nothing in the world could be more unjust. The people unanimously ordained, 
that Toemistocles should entirely ûe%hi from his project. Wc «ec in this in- 
stance, that the title of Just was not given to Arislidcs, even in his life-time, 
without some foundation; a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior to all those 
Avhicli conquerors pur>iir- witii much akdouT, and Which in some measuFe, 

assimilâtes a man to the Divinity.* 

I do fiot know wliether all Ijistory can afford us a fact more worthy of admi- 
ration than this. It is not a company of philosophers with whom it is easy to 
esfabli>h fine niaxims and sublime ineas of morality in tlic ht lif f who dc- 
termine on this occasion, tliat the consideration of profit and advantage ou^ht 
never to prevail hi preference to what is honest and just. It is an entire 
people, who arc hijghly interested in the proposal made to them, who are con- 
vinced that it is oftlïe ^re^f»'>;t iinportnncc to tli»' wclfiire nf the state, .'jnd nlio 
however reject it witli unaniniuu^ consent, ami withoul a niomenl's hesitatioii. 
and that for this only reason, that it is contrary to justice. How black and 
perfidious, on the other hand, was the design which Tbemistocles proposed to 
them of burning the fleet of their Cirecian confederates, at a time of profound 
I>eace, solely to aggrandize the power of the Athenians! Had he a hundred 
times the merit ascribed to him, this sii^Ie action would be sufficient to sully 
a1! }m ?lnn' For it is the heart, that is to say, integrity and probity, that 
coi^ututes and distioguishes true merit. 

1 am Sony that Plutarch, whogenerally judges of tfaiiigs with great justness, 
does not seem, on this occasion, to condemn Tbemistocles. After having 
spoken of the works he had effected in the Pirn iis. he «roes on to the tart in 
question ; of which he says, ** Tbemistocles projected somethir^ still ukeater 
for the augmentation of their maritime power?^ 

The Lacedannoninns having proposed in the council of the Ainphictyons. 
that ail the cities which had not taken aruis against Xerxes should be cxcmdea 
from that assembly, Tbemistocles, who apprehended, that if the Thessalians, 
the Arprives, and the Tbebans, were excluded from niat council, the Spartans 
would by that means be rome masters of the suffrages, and consequently deter- 
mine all affaira accorditig to their pleasure ; made a speech in behalf of the 
cities Ha&j were for excludini^, and nrot^t the deputies that c ompo sed the 
assembly over to his sentiments. He represented to them, that the g:r(atest 
part of the cities that had entered into the ronfede racy, which were but thirty- 
one in the whole, were very small and inconaiilerable ; that it would there- 
fore be a very strange, as well as a very dangerous proceeding, to deprive all 
the other cilic'^ of Greece of their votes and places in the g^rand assembly of 
the nation, and by that means suffer the august council of the Amphictyons 
to fall under the direction and iiiiluence of two or three of the most powerful 
cities, which for the future would give law to all the rest, and would subvert 
and abolish that fqMality of power, which waj. j»i5t!y regarded as the basis and 
9011I of all republics. Themislocles, by this plain and open declaration of his 
oj)inion, drew tipon himself the tatred of the Lacedsmonians, who from that 
lime became his professed enemies. He had also incurred the displeasure of 
the rest of the allies, by his having exacted contributioDS horn them in tooi%- 
orous and rapacious a manaer.î 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people findii^ themselves 
in n •^tatp nf pr':u-r iTid tranqriillity. endeavoured, by all means to get the go- 
vernment ioto their hands, and to make the Athenian state entirely iH>pular. 
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This design of theirs, though kept as secret as possible, did not escape the 

vigilanr^ aîid penetration ot Aristidr.v. who saw all the consequences with which 
such an innovation would be attended. Hut, as he corLsidered on one hand, 
that the people were entitled to some regard on account of the valour liiey had 
diown in all tbe late battk» which bad been f^ned ; and on the other, that it 
would he no ens}' mnttor to curb and restrnin ;i ppo]t]r is ho =itiU, in a manner, 
bad their arms in their hands, and who were grown more imoient than ever frum 
their ▼ictories : on these considerations, be thought it proper to compromise 
with them, ana to find out some mediim to satisfy and appease them. He 
therefore passed a dccrof^, hy which it wasordaincfî th ni the govemmcut should 
be coounoD to ail the citizens, and that the archoiu», who were the chiei ina- 
gistrates of the commonwealth, and who were formerly chosen out of the rich- 
est of ita members, or those who received at least five hundred niedimtii of 
grain out of the product of their lands, should, for the future, he elected indis- 
criminately trom the general body of thc Athenians. By thus givuig up some- 
thing to the people, he prÊvented alldittenaioiisaad commotions, wnioi might 
have proved iatal, not only to the Atheniao state, but lo all Greeoe.* 

SBCTIOH ZIV.*-TBC LACKOMMOmAKS LOB» TBB CHIBF COMIfAlID THROOOB 
THE PRIDB AND ARROOANCB OF PAUSANIAS. 

The Grecian?;, encouraged by the happy success which had pvrn •tvhrre at- 
tended their victorious arms, determined to send a âeet to sea in order to deliver 
such of their allies as were still under tbe yokeof the Persians, out of their hands. 
Pausanias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacedemonians, and Aristi- 
deSy and Cimon the -^fuî -if Miltiadi's, commanded for the Athenians. They 
first directed ihcir cuunse to the isle of Cyprus, where they restored all tbie 
cities to tbeir liberty ; then steering towards the Hellespont, they attacked the 
ei^ of Byzantium, of whi( fi they made themselves masters, and look a vast 
number of prisoners, a great part of whom were of the richest and most con- 
siderable families of Persia.f 

Pausanias, who ftom this time conceived thought of betraying his countiy, 
jiidL'frd it proper to mnkr !i=e of this opportunit}- tn gain the taMin of X( r\c 
To this end he caused a report to be spread among hi? tnKjps,tliat the Persian 
noblonen, whom be bad committed to the guard and care ot one uf his officers, 
had made their escape by night and were fled : but he had set them at liberty 
himself, rind <-ent a letter hy them to Xerxes, wherein lie offered 1^^ dr liverthe 
city ol bparta and all Greece into his bands on cotidition he would give him 
daughter m marriage. The king did not fail to give him a favourable an- 



swer, and to send him very laige suras of money also, in order to win over 
many of the Grfrians as he should finddispo^rf! to < titer into his designs. Thc 
person be appouucd to manage this intr^ue with iiiin was Artabazus j and to the 
•nd that he might have it in his power to transact the matter with tbe greater 
ease and security, he made him governor of all the sea-coasts of Asia Jninor. 

Pausanias, who was already dazzled with the prospect of his future [rrrat- 
Ijess, began from tiiis mon»ent to change his whole conduct and behaviour. 
The poor, modest, and frugal way of living at Sparta ; the subjection to rind 
and Dif-trrr hwYH, which neillier spared nor respected any man^s person, but 
were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the greatest as to tbe meanest 
eooditfcm î all this, became insupportable to Pausanias. He could not bear tbe 
thoughts of going back to Sparta, after having been possessed of such high com- 
mands and employments, tf> return to a state of equality that would confound 
him with tbe meanest of llie citizens ; and this wrrs the cause of his r iitr ring 
mloa tmaty with the barbarians. He therefore entirely laid aside die mau- 
ners and behaviour of his country; assumed both the dress and state of the 
Persians, and imitated them in all their r \fu r; ive luxuries and magnificence. 
He treated the aUies with an msuâerahle rudeness and insolence; never spoke 
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to tine officers but with menaces and arrogance ■ required extraordinary and 
unusual honours to he paid him ; and by his whole l)ehaviour renden-d the 
Spartan dominkNi odioua to all the conlederates.* On the other hand^ tlie 
couiteous, afible, and obliging deportment of Arntides and Cimon ; their to- 
tal disdain of all imperious and haug:hty airs, which only t^nd to alienate peo- 
ple and multiply enemies ; a gentle, kind, and beneticent disposition, which 
showed itself in all their actions, and which served to temper tlie authority 
of their oommands, and to render it both easy and amiahle; the imtioe and 
humanity conspicuous in over}' thing they did ; the great care they took to 
offend no person whatever, and to do kind oflices and services to all about 
them ; all this, hurt Pausanias exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite 
characters, and greatly increased the general discontent. At last this dinatil- 
faction publicly liroke out; and all the allies deserted him, and put them- 
selves under the command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did Arisl- 
ides, says Plutarch, hy the prevalence of that humanity and gentlenesa|Whicii 
he opposed to the arrogance and roi^ness of Pausanias, and by inspiring Ci- 
mon nis colleague with the same sentiments, insensibly draw off the minds of 
the allies from the Lacedaemonians, without their perceiving it, and at ]en^[th 
^PfiTed them of the command ; not by open force, or by sending out arrows 
or Beets against them, and still less by making use of any arts or pcrfidioos 
practices, but hy the wisdom and moderation of his conduct, and by render- 
mg the government of the Athenians respectable.* 

It must be confesndat tlie same time, that the Spartan people on thit-occasioii 
showed a greatness of soul and a spirit of nuKlt ration, that can n» vpr besuflR- 
ciently admired. For when they were convinced that their conunanders grew 
haughty and insolent fiom their too great authority, they willingly renounced 
the superiority which they had hitherto exeicised over the rest of the Grecians, 
and forbore «ending any more of their generals to command the Grecian ar- 
mies ; choosing rather, adds the historian, to have their citizens wise, modest 
end submisBiTe to the disdpline and laws of the oommomfealth,thaD to main- 
tain their pie^iiience aadTsuperiority over all theGrecian stales. 

SBOTION Z7.— TBB SSCRKT COHSPIRACT OT PAVSAITIAS WITB THB PKBSIAirt. 

His nEATH. 

Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan commonwealth received on 
all hands against Pausanias, they recalled him home to give an account of his 
conduct. But not having sufnGient evidence to convict mm of his having ca^ 
ried on a correspondence with Xerxes, they iveie obliged to acquit him on his 
first trial ; after whirh he returned of hi<; own accord, and without the consent 
and approbation of tlie republic, to the citv of Byzantium, from whence he 
continued to carry oo his secret ptsctices with Artahazus. But as he was still 
guilty of many violent and unjust proceedings while he resided there, the Athe- 
nians obliged him to leave the place ; and he then retired to Colon*, a small 
city of the Troas. There he received an order Irora the ephori to return to 
Sparta, oo pain of being declared, in case of disobedience, a public enemy and 
traitor to his country. He complied w ith the summons, and went home, hopinjg^ 
he should still be able to bring himself off by the power of money. On bis 
arrival be was committed to prison, and was soon afterwards brought again 
upon his trial before the judges. The cbaige brought against him was sup- 
ported by many suspicious circumstances and strong presumptions. Several 
of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to jgive them their liberty, 
in case they would enter into his designs, and serve him with fidelity and mmI 
in lim «mcutioD of his projects. But, as it was the custom for the epnori never 
to pronounce sentence of death against a Spartan, without a full and direct proof 
of the crime laid to his chaige, tliey looked upon tlie evidence gainst him as 
insnficient ; and the mora so, as be was of the royal fiunily, anawas actually 
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invested with the admirastration of the regal office ; ibr Panaamai «tefciaed 

îh( function of kinj;, as being the guardian and neartst relation to Plistarcbus, 
the son of Lf^nnidas, who was then inhts mioori^. Ue was therefore acqititlea 
a second finie, and set at liberty.* 

Whik the cphori were tibus perplexed ibr \^'ant of clear and plain eTidence 
against tho ofTonder, a certain i»Iave, who was called the Ai^ilian, came to tht m, 
and brouglit them a letter, written by Pausanias himself to the kii^ of Fen>ia, 
which the slave was to have carried and delivered to Artabazus. It must be 
observed by the way, that this Persian govemor and Pausanias had agreed to- 
gether, to put to death all the couriers sent from onf to the other, rf^ soon as 
toeir packets or messages were delivered, that there might be no po^^^lbiilty 
left of tracing out or difloovering their correspondence. The Argilian, wbo 
aaw none of OM fellow servants that were sent expresses return again, had 
some suspicion; nnd when it came to his ttim to pro, he opened the letter he 
was entrusted with, in which Artabazus was positively desired tu kill bim^ur- 
suant to their agreement. This was the letter the slave put into the hands of 
the ephori ; who still thoiig^ht even this proof insufficient in the eye of the law, 
and therefore endeavoured to cormborate it by the testimony of Pausania^: Viim- 
self. The slave, in concert with them, witlidrew to the temple of NepLuat; in 
Tenaros, as to a secure asylum. Two small cloaets were purposely made 
there, in which the ephori and '-mtuo Spartans hid themselves. T!ii instant 
Pausanias >vaa informed that the ArjriliaM had fled to this temple, he hastened 
thither to inquire the reason. The slave confessed that he had opened the let- 
ter ; and that finding by the contents of it that he was to be put to death, ha 
hadfl^'d tn the temple to '^nv< his life. \'< P riT'^^ntiias could not deny the fact, he 
made, the best excuse he could : jproniiiied the slave a great reward ; oblig^ed 
him to promise not to mentiaii what had passed between them to any peraon 
whatever. Pausanias then leA him. 

Hf« iruilt was now but too evident. The moment lie returned to the city, the 
ephori were resolved, to seize him. From the aspect of one of these magis* 
trates. he plainly perceiTed that some danger was impending over bkn, and 
therefore ran with \hv utmost speed to the temple of Palh<s, called Chalciœro?, 
near that place, and got into it before his pursuers could overt;*T(ir> him. The 
entrance was itrunediately stopped up with great stones, and iii.-iojy informs 
Ois that the crtminars mother set the first example on that occasion. They 
BOW tore o(T the roof of the building; but as the ephori did not dare to take 
him out of it by force, because this would have been a violation of that sacred 
asylum, tliey resolved to leave him exposed to the inclemencies of the weather, 
and acoMPdingly be was stan^ed to death. His corpse was buried not far from 



oftiiafiâiitioo of her temple, two statues must be set up there in honour of 
^ Pausanias, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanin^, ^vh(wf. wjld nnd inconsiderate ambition had 
stifled in him all sentiments of probity, ho(K>ur, love of countiy, zeal ibr liberty, 
and of hatred and aveision for (he barbarians ; sentiments which, m some nwa- 
Mre, were inhérent in all the Greeks, and particularly the Laoedwnonians. 

flBCTIOH XVI.— THEia8T0CI.E9 FLIES FOR 9HEI.TBB TO KllTO ADMBTUS. 

Thf.mistoclk8 was also chaiiged with being an accomplice of Pautanias* 
He was then in exile. A passionate thirst of ^lory. and a stronj? desiix- toooO' 
mand arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to them. He 
had built, vciy near his hçuse, a temple in honour of Diana, under tiiis title, " to 
Diana, goddess of good counsel thereby hinting to the Athenians, tliat he 
had crivrn rood rrmtisel to their city, and to all Greece ; and be had also placed 
his statue m it, which was standii^ in the tiine of Phitarchi who says it ap- 
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j>earcd, from this ftatue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as his valeur. 
Findii^ that men listened with pleasure to all the calumnies hb enemies spread 
açainst him, to silence them he was for ever eipfttiating. in all public iiwwiin 
bTies, on the services he had rendered his country. As they were at last tired 
with hearing him repeat the same thing so often, "how!" said he, *' are you 
weary of having good offices frequently done you by the same persons ?" Ho 
did not cooDder, that potting them so often in mind of his services, was in a 
mnnner peproaching them with their bavii^ for^^otten them, which was not very 
obliging p and he seemed not to know, that the surest way to acquire ap- 
plause, is to leavcH to he heitoirod byouen, and to feaolve lodosuchthii^ 
only as are praise-worthy ; and that aliequent mention of one's own virtue and 
exalted actions, is so far from appeasing envy, that it only inflames it.t 

Tlkemistodes, after having been banished frcnn Athens by the ostracism, 
wltlidiiMif to Aij^M* He was there fdien PauBanias was proaecutad as a traitor 
fpfao had conspired against his country. He had at first concealed bis designs 
from Themistoclcs, though he was one of his best friends ; but as soon as ne 
was expelled his countiy, and bad highly resented that injuiy, he disclosed his 
projects to him, and pressed him to join in them. To indoce fkk oomplianoa, 
he showed him the letters which the king of Persia vm>tc to him ; and en- 
deavtmred to animate him against the Athenians by painting their injustice and 
ij]|gratitude in the strongest colours. Tbemistodes, however, rejected with 
molgnation the proposals of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to engage in 
aiiy manner in bjs schemes ; but then he concealed what had passed l^tween 
them, and did not discover the enterprise ho had formed, whether it was that 
be imagined Fausanias would renounce it of himself, or was persuaded that it 
would be diaeoverad some other way ; it not being possible Ibr so dangerous 
and ill-concerted an enterprise to take efTect.| 

After the death of Pausanias, several letters and other thii^ were found 
among his papers, which raised a violent suspicion of Themistocles. The La- , 
cedgmonians sent deputies to Athens, to accosc and have sentence of death 
passed upon him ; and those citizens who envied him joined these accusers. f 
Aristides had now a fair opportunity of revengii^ himself on his rival, for the 
injurious treatment be had received from him, had his soul been capable of rc- 
etàfiix so cruel a satisfaction. But he refused absolutely to join in so hoirid 
a combination ; as little inrliiied to delight in the misfortunes of his adversary, 
as he had been before to regret his success. Themistocles answered by letters 
all the calumnies with which he was cbaiged ; and represented to tM Adie* 
nians, that as be had ever been fond of ruling, and his temper being such as 
would not suffer him to be lorded over by others, it was highly improbable 
that he should have a design to deliver up himself, and all Greece, to enemies 
and barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, too strongly wrought upon by his accusers, 
sent some persons to seize him, that he might oe tried by tnc council of Greece. 
Themistocles, having timely notice of it, went into toe island of Corc^ra, to 
whose inhabitants he had formerir done some service: however, not thmking 
hin^self safe there, be fled to Epirus, and finding himself still pursued by 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, out of despair he made a very dangerous 
choice, which was, to flv to Admetus kii^ of Molossus for refuge. This 
pnnoe, having fbmerly desired the aid of the Athemans, and being refused 
with Ignominy by Themistocles, who at that time presided in the govern- 
ment, had retained the deepest r«^sentment on that account, and declared, that 
he would take the first opportunity to revenge himself. But Themistocles, 
i ma g i mng that in the wihappy situation of his afeirs, the lecant «nsy of his 
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feUow-citizeuâ was more to be feared than tUe ancient grudg'e of tiial kiii^, 
WM refolded to ran the hazard o( iL On hit airival at the palace of that 

monarch, on beii^ informed iliat he was absent, he addrr^^r ! fiimijclf to the 
queen, who received him very graciously, and instructed him m the mnrmrr 
in which it was proper to make his request. Wlien Admelus returned, TUe- 
mbtocles took the king^'s son in his arms, seated himself on his health amidst 
his household jj:ods, and therr triling him who he was, and the cause why he 
fled to him for refiijçe,he implored hb clemency, owned that his life was in hrs 
hand, entreated him to foiget the past ; and represented to him, that ik> action 
can be more worthy in a great kir^ than to exercise clemency. Admetu8,siir> 

Srised and moved with compassion in serinant hi-^ feet, in so humble rt pncfnrr'. 
le greatest man of all (ri-eece, and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him uu- 
meaiately from the ^und, and promised to motect him against all his ene- 
mies. Accordir^ly, when the Athenians aoa Lftcedttmonians came to de* 
mand him, he ah^olnh ly r»>rii»:ed to deliver Mp n person who had made his 
palace his a.'«ylum, in the tinu persuasioo that it would be sacred and inriolabJe. 

While he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends Ibimd an oppor- 
tunity to carry off Ilis wife and children froni Athens, and to send them to hira ; 
for which that y>erson was sometime riflf^r seized, and condfmnr>d to die. His 
iriends secured the greatest part of his eflects for him, which they afterwards 
ftnmd opportunity to remit to him ; but all that could be discovered, which 
amounted to a hundred talents,* was carried to the public treasujy. When 
hp entered upon the administration, he was not \v(»rth tliree talents. I shall 
leave this illustrious exile for some time at the court oi king Admetus, to re- 
sume ÛÈt sequel of this hktoiy. 

SECTION XVll. — ^DlblNTUKESTEO AD1UNISTRATI0N OF TUE PUBUC XaSASUBfi 
BY ARtSTIDBS. BIS DEATH AITD EULOOIUM. 

I RAVE before observed, that the command of Greece had passed fitn Sparta 

to the Athenians. Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed con- 
tributed some sums of money towards the expense of carrying: on tlie war 
against the barbarians ; but this partition or division had always occaftiuoed 
great feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal proportion. It was 
thought proper, under this new government, to lodge in the island of Delos, 
the common treasure of Greece ; to fix new regulations with regard to the 
public moneys: and to lay such a tax as might be regulated accon'ing to the 
revenue of each city and state ; in order tliat, the expenses beit g equally 
borne by the several indi^ idu ils who composed the body of the aîi.es, no one 
migrbt h:\ve reason to murmur. The busiriess was, to tind a person o! *Jn hor>PNt 
and mcorrupt a mind, as to dischaige an employment of so delicate and dan- 
gerous a kind, the due administratioD of which so nearly concerned the public 
wplfirt-. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides ; accordingly th« y inve>ted 
him with full powers, and ap{K)inted him to levy a tax on each of them, leijriqg 
entirely on his wisdom and justice.! 

They had no cause to repent of tbeirchoioe. He presided over the treasuiy 
with the fidflit}' nnd disir ti rrstedness of a man who looks upon it as a capital 
crime to embezzle the smaliest portion of another's possessions; with the care 
and activity of a father of a family, in the man igemeiil oi hk own ealate ; and 
with the caution and integrity of a person who considers the public moneys as 
s-îcrpd. In finr. ho ^urreedi d in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, 
VIZ. u) actjuinug the luye ol all, in an office in which he that escapes the public 
odium fains a great point.l Such is the glorious character w hich Seneca gives 
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ot* a person chaified with an employaient of almost the same kind, and the no- 
Most ouloç:ium th.it can be eiven ot such as administer the public revenue. It 
is the exact picture of Aristides. He discovered so much probity and wisdom 
in the exercise of this office, that no man complained; and those times were con« 
sidered ever aiter as the golden age, that is, the period in which Greece had 
attained its highest pitch of virtue and happiness. And indt » (i, tlje lax which 
be bad ûied in the whole to four hundred and sixty talents* was raised by Pe* 
fides to m hundred, and soon after to thirteen hundred talents : it was nol 
that the eipenaet of the war were increased, but the treasure was empUqred 
to very useless purposes, in distrihutitms to the Athenians, in solemnizing 
eanies and festivals, in building temples and public edifices ; not to mention, 
that the bands of those who superintended the treasuiy were not always dean 
and uncorrupt, as those of Aristides. This wise snd equitable conductiecand 
lo him, to the latest posterity, the glorious surname of " the Just." 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, which shows that the 
Greeks ([and the same may be said of the Romans) had a Teiy narrow and ini- 
perfect idea of justice. They confined the exercise of it to the interior, as it 
were of civil s+)ciety ; and acknowledged that individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several maxims : but with regard to their country, to the 
republic, their ^at idol, to which they reduced ereiy thing, they thought in a 
quite different manner; and imagined themselves essentially obliged to sacrifice 
lo it, not only their Jives and pos?* usions, but even their religion and the most 
sacred engagements, contrary to and in contempt of the most solemn oaths. 
This will appear evidendy in what follows. 

After the regulation had been made in respect to the tributes of which I have 
just spoken, Aristides, having settled the several articles of the alliance, made 
the GOfifederates take an oath to observe them purKtually, and be himself 
swore in the name of the Athenians ; and in dMMMjncing the cuises whidi always 
accompanied the oaths, he threw into the sea, pursuant to the usual custom, 
lai^^ ban of red-hot iron. But the ill stale of the Atheman affairs lorcing 
them afterwards to tdHnge some of those articles, and to goTem a little more 
arbitrarily, be entreated them to vent those curses on him, and disdiarpe them- 
selves thert by of the punishment due to such as had forsworn themselves, 
and who had been reduced to it bv the unhappy situation of their afi^irs. 
Theojphrastiis tells us, that in general (these words arehonowed from Plutareh) 
Aristides, who executed all matters relating to himself or the public with the 
most impartial and rigorous justice, used to act, durir^ his administration, in 
several things, according as tlie exigency of ajSairs, and the we lia re of his 
countiy, might require ; it being his opinion, Uwt a gorenment^ in order to 
support itself, is, on some occasions, obliged to have recourse to mjustice ; of 
which he gives the following example. One day, as the Athenians were 
debating in their council, aL^ut bringing to their city, in opposition to the 
articles of the treaty, the common treasu re s of Greece, which were deposited 
in Dclos : the Samians having opened the debate ; when it was Aristides*? 
turn to speak, be said, that the dislodging of the treasure was an unjust 
action, but usefiil, and caused this opinion to prevail. The incident shows, 
that the inetended wisdom of the heathens was overspread with great obscurity 
and error.t 

It was scarcely pc)ssible to have a greater contempt for riches tlian Aristides 
had. Theniiislucles, who was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, hearing Aristides applauded for the noble disinterestedness with 
which he administered the public treasures, did but laugh at it ; and said, that 
the praises bestowed upon him for it, showed no e:nr'ater merit or virtue than 
that of a strong chest, which tailhfuUy preserves all Ihe moneys that are shut 
up in it, w itlujut rtlaining any. This low sneer was by way of revenge for a 
stroke of laiiieiy that had stuqg him to thequick. Tfaemistodes njiqg, that, 
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jo his opinion, the greatest talent a general couKl possess, was to be abi« to 
fynMt the designs of an enemy. This talent," leplied Ariitides is neces- 
sary ; but there is another no le-s noble and worthy in a general ; that i% to 
have clean bands, and a soul superior to venali^ and views of interest" 
Aristide* m%ht very justly answer Tbemistocles in Obk mamier, since be wu 
really very poor, though be had poMessed tiie h^^beit employments in the 
state. He seemed to have an innate love for poverty ; and, so far from beine 
ashamed of it, he thought it reflected as much glory on him, as ail the trophies 
and vidOfiet be bad fpon. History gives us a sbining intattoe of tbia. 

Calliaa, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the mott wealtfaor citii M i 
in Athens, wa? cited to appear before the judges. The accuser, layinp- vcfy 
little stress on the cause itself, reproached him esj[>ecialiy niih oeruultiag 
Ariftidei, his wife and cbildren, to Kve in porerly, while be binuelff^lowcd 
in riches. Callias perceiving that these reproaches made a strong impression 
on the judges, summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether he had 
not oAen pressed him to accept of lai^e sums of money ; and whether he had 
not obstinately refused to accent of his offer, asserting, that In bad moie reanoa 
to boast of his povert}-, than Callias of bis ru hc- ; thnt many i>er*;nns were to 
be found who had made a good use of tiieir wealth, but that there were few 
who bore their poverty with magnanimity, and even joy ; and that none bad 
cause to blush at their abject condition, but such as had reduced themM-h e^ 
to it by their idleness, tln-ir intemperance, their profu«-K.n, or dissolute conduct. 
Aristides declared, tliat his kinsman had told notiiing but the truth : and added, 
tbat a man wboae timme of mind is sucb as to suppress a desire of superfluooi 
dlingpB, and who confines the wants of life within the narrowest limits, besidcv 
being freed from a thousand importunate cares, and left so much master of liii 
time, as to devote it entirely to the public, is also assimilated in some measure 
to the Deify, who is wholly void of cares or wants. There was no man in the 
iisseinbly, but, at his leavir^ it, would have cbosen to be AristideB, tboi^gii lo 
poor, ratlier than Callias with all his riches.* 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious testimony to the virtue of 
Aristides, for which be looks upon him as infinitely superior to all the illustrioai 
men who were hi<5 cotemimraries. " Themistoch^'^, Cimon, and Pericles," says 
he, *' did indeed hll their city with splendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, rich 
ornaments, and other Tshi superflntties of that kino ; bat Aristides did all that 
lay in hb power to enrich every part of it with virtue: noiT, to raise aclty tO 
true happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich." 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in the life of Aristides, which, 
though of the simplest kind, reBects the greatest honour on bim. and rntf 
serve as an excellent lesson. It is in that beautiful treatise in which he inquires 
whether it i>^ j>r*)|>er tor old mm lo concern themselves with affairs of poverth 
ment ; and where he points out in an admirable manner, the various services 
they may do the state, even in an advanced age. We are not to fancy," says he, 
'*that all public servi< (^ r< (|uire great action and tumult, surh a^. to haraj^e the 
peoplf , to preside in the govenitnent, or hea l armies : an old man, whose mind 
Is inlornu'd with wisdom, may, without going abroad, exercise a kind of magis- 
tracy in it, which, though secret and obscure, is not therefore the less important; I 
and that is, in trainirio: tfp youth by gocxi counsel, teachiup: them the various 
springs of policy, and \t*iw to act in public affairs. Aristides," adds Plutarch, 
''^was not always in(^ce, but was always useful to hb countiy. Hb bouse was a 
public school of virtue, wisdom and policT. It was open to all young Atheniav» 
who were lovers of virtue, and the^^e usea (o consult nim as an orac^. He gav*» 
them the kindest reception, heard them with patience, instructed them with I 
familiarity ; and endeavoured, above all things, to animale their courage, and 
inspire them with confidence." It is observé particularly, that CiaMM, aflnr- 
wards w famous, wa« oblia^ed to him for this important service. t 
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^ PlotaTchdiviM Ihe life of statesmen into Ihitea^ InHw fint^be noîdd 

have them learn the principles of government; ÎBuie aecMMl, ndnoe Ûmm to 

practice : and in the third, itu^tnjrf others * 

Histoty does oot mention the exact time when, nor place where, Amtides 
died ; but thm it pays a g^lorioos testimony to his memory, irheii it MeuMsns, 
that this great man, who had poss^essed îht fiiçheft rmploymenta in the repub- 
lic, and ha<i the ahst>lute dispos<»l of its trea.'-uir^, died poor. r<nd did not leave 
money enough to defray the exuenties of bis luiu ral : so thai die government 
WMOoliged to bear the chaigeof it, and to maintain his family. His daughters 
were m^ried^ and Lysimachns his son was maintained tf \\)v expen^ of the 
Prytancum ; which also gave the daue:hter of the latter, alter his death, tlie 
pensicHi with which those were honoured who had been victorious at tho 
Olympic garoe8.t Plutarch relates on this occasion, the liberality of the Athe- 
nians m favour of the posterity ol Aristogiton their delivorr r, who was fallen 
to decay ; and he adds, that even in his time, almost i^ix hundred years aAer, 
the same goodness and liberality still subsisted : it was glorious for the city, to 
Jnve pieaerved, for so many centuries, its geneioaily and gratitude ; and a 
stmn^ mohvr- to animate individuals, wlio were assured that their children 
would enjoy the rewards which death might prevent them from receiving ! It 
was deligbtfiil to see the remote pcMterity of ttie defenders and deliverers of 
the a>n) mon wealth, who had inherited nothing from ib^ir ancestors but the 
^oiy of their actions, maintained for «o many a^es at the expense of the pt?>>!ir, 
in cCMisideration of the service^) their families had rendered. They lived 
in tfiia manner with much more honour, and called up the remembrance of 
their ancestors with much greater splendour, than a multitude of citizens, 
whose fathf T^ hrxd ^ren studioii-^ only of leaving them great estates, which gene- 
rally did tvot long survive those wIkj raised them, and ol'ten left llieir jposterity 
ntmmg but the odious lemembvanee of the injustice and oppression oy whid 

they were acquired.t 

The greatest honour which the ancients conferred on Aristide^, was bestowing 

00 him (he glorious title of " llie Just" He gained it, not by one particular 
actioD, but the uniform tenor of hia conduct Plutarch mak^ a refle c tioB 
on this oocasioQ, which beiqg veiy reâiaifcable, I ffainik it incumbent oo me 
not to omit, 

** Among the several virtues of Aristides," says this j nd icious author, " that for 
which he was most renowned, waa his justice ; because this Tirtue is of most 
general use ; its benefits extendlr^ to a greater number of per^nn<^ : as it is the 
foundation, and in a manner the soul, of every public office and employment. 
Hence it was that Aristides, though in low circumstances and, of mean extrac- 
tion, merited the title of Just; a title" aavs Phitarch, truly noble, or nlfaer truly 
divine ; but one of whicli princes are seldom ambitious, bernnse «renerally %DO> 
rant of its beauty ami excellency .§ They chfK)se nither to \h' called the con- 
querors of cities, and the thunderbolts of war ; and sometimes even eagles 
and liortf , preferring the ; ain honour of pompous titles, which convey no other 
idea than of violence and slauphter, to the solid trloiy of those expressive of 
goodness and virtue, || They do not know," continues Plutarch, that of the 
three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom kii^s boast themselves the imaee, 

1 mean, immortality, power, arid justice ; that of theie three attributes, the 
first of which excite" our admiration and desire, the second fills us w ith dread 
and terror, and llie third inspires us with love and respect, this last only is 
truly and personally communicated to man, and is the only one that can con- 
duct him to the otlier two ; it being impcaBÎMe ferma» to become truly hnmor- 
tal and poweifiii without being just" 

* R« tMAM «B tU« MMnoa die tmHan mU (n Hobw, whw the Tvttal» ir«M Um int tM t'*t* 
iMwniof the dtitiet of their ofice, ud th» wa» a kind of noviciate ; th« next ten yewt thtf ■■pwj*^ 
excicite of their functioni ; and the Ittt tea ill iastmcting the Youos norices in them. 
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Before I resume the sequel of this history, it may not be improper toobâore, 
that it was about this period the fame of tlie Gima, still 
the wisdom of their polity than the g\otj of their victories, induced the RoOMi 
to have recourse to their lights and knowledge.* Rome, formed under kirçs, 
was in waiitof such laws as ivere necessary for the good government of acom- 
monwealtb. For tbfe purpose the Romans sent deputies to. copy the Ism 
of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Atheas, which were still better 
adapted to the popular government that had been established after the expul- 
sion of the kings. On this model the ten magistrates, called Decemviri, and 
wlio were invested with al)solute authority, were created ; these difestea (bs 
lawB of the' twelve tables, which aie the basis of the RooiaDlaw.t 

SICTIOir XTfn.— muss SltUD BT AETIBAHI». BEÊ CB4»âCTBa. 

Tbb ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against the Greeks, which con- 
tinued afterwards, at length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts oi 
war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, aiid was 
studious of nothing but his pleasures.^ Artafaé]MS,§ a native of Hyrcania, 
captain of his guards, and w-lio had long been one of his chief favourite*, 
found that this dissolute conduct had dra^vn upon him the contempt uf his 
subjects. He there forf^ imagined that this would be a favourable opportunity 
to conspire against his sovereign ; and his ambition was so vast, tluit. he flat- 
tered himself witli the hones of succeeding him in the throne. It is very proba- 
ble, that he was excited to the cornmissionof this crime from anotlier motive. 
Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son» but for what 
cause hisloiy is silent. As this order had been given at a banquet, and when 
the company was heated n ith wine, he did not doubt that Xerxes would for- 
iret it, and therefore uas not in haste to obey it : however, he was mistaken, 
m the king complained upon that account, imiich made Artabanus dread h» 
resentment, ntid therefore he resolved to prevent him. Accordir^ly he pre- 
vailed upon iMithridates, one of the eunuchs of tlie palace, and great cham- 
berlain, to engage in the conspiracy ; and by his means entered the chamber 
where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. He then went immedi* 
ately to Artaxerxes, the third son of Xerxes, and informed him of the murder ; 
chaining Darius his eldest brother with it ; as if impatience to ascend the 
throne hàd prompted him to that execrable deed. He added, that to secure 
the crown to himself, he was resolved to murder him also, for which reason 
it would be absolutely necessary for him to keep upon his guard. These words 
having made such an impression on Artaxerxes, a youth, as Artabanus desired, 
be went immediately into his brother's apartment, where, being assisted tnr 
Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hystaspes. the second son of 
Xerxes, was next heir to the crown after Darius ; but as he was then in Rac- 
trtana, of which he was governor, Artabanus seated Artaxerxes on the tim>ne. 
but did not design to suffer him to enjoy it longer than until he had formed a 6c* 
tion strong enough to drive him from it, and ascend it himself. His great au- 
thority had gained him a multitude of creatures ; besides this, he had seven stwii 
who were oi a very tall stature, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised tu the 
higiiest employments in the empire. The aid be hoped to recieve from dieoi 
was the chief motive of his raising his views so high But, u hile he was at- 
tempting to comolete his design, Artaxerxes, being informed of this plot by 
M^abyzus,idio bad married one of his sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, 
and killed him before he had an opportunity of putting his treason in eiecutioD. 
His death established this prince in the possession of the kingdom.il 

• A M. jij A. RoiTf. 3(W. 
f MiMi I'f^li AUlf nw, juMique inclrtai l<^grj Solonis detcrtberf. ct ttlianim GrvriT civitKtum uiitiluU. 
noraa iurwiue ooicera. I)ecein lAbuUrum \f^rt prrlaUs ntot (qnibtit aiijrrta! p<>\\rit dui!,) qui nunc quo- 
■M ia Boc iaiinroto ali»nun twper alia* phvatanim If ^um cuoiulo, f«a* omoi» publici priratique «tt iiBÙ.--* 
Ur.Liii. n. 31. rt LU. 
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Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was one of the most powerful 
princes lliat em lived; It wwiMbeneedletB fernieto anticiptlelfiefeader 
with respect to the judgment be ought to form of him. We see him surrounded 
with whatever is g^reatest and most august in the opinion of mankind ; the most 
extensive empire at that time in the worJd i;immense treasures, and an incredi' 
ble mmber of land as well as see fbroes. But all these things ara aioaiid bmi, 
not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities : for, by a blindness too 
common to princes and great mri), horn in the midst of all terrestrial birssingfs. 
heir to boundless power, and a lu^t^e that cost him notiiii^, lie had acustomea 
himself to judge of hb own talents and personal merit from the exterior of his 
exalted station and rank. He disregards the wise counsels of Artabanus his 
uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to speak truth to him; 
and be abandons himself to courtiers, the adorers of bis fortune, whose sole study 
it was lo soothe his passions. He propcNrtioos, and pretends to relate the 
success of his entfcn)rises by the extent of his jwwer. The slavish submission 
of so many nations no longer soothes his ambition ; and little affected with too 
easy an obedience, he takes pleasure in exercising his power over the elements 
in cuttiifg his way through mountains, ttid making them navi^ble; in chas- 
tising the sea for having broken down his bridge, and in foolishly attempting 
to shackle the waves, by throwing chains into them. Elated with a cbildisE 
▼aoily and a ridiculoiis pride, he^Jooks upon himself as Ibe aihiter of nature: 
he imagines, that not a nation in the world will dare to oppose him ; and 
fondly and presumptuously relies on the millions of men and ships which he 
drags alter him. but when, after the battle of Salamin, he beholds the sad 
niins, the shamefbl remains of bis nomberiess troops seatteied oirer all Greece, 
he then is sensible of the wide difference between an army and a crowd of 
men.* In a word, to form a right judgment of Xerxes, we need but contrast 
him with a plain citizen of Albens, a iliiltiades, Tbemistocles, or Ari^^tides. 
In the latter we find all the good sense, prodence, ability in war, Talour, and 
g^atness of soul; in the former we see nothing but vanity, pride, obstinacy, 
tlie meanest and most grovelliog seotiments, m, sometimea the most borna 
barbarity. 

* StntoMoe Mr totu ] 
StBtad^kficSi. 
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BOOK SEVENTH. 

THE 

HIS TOBY 

OF THK 

PBR8IAN8 AMD OaB0IAM& 



PLAN. 

THK first mmd thirJ chapten of this book include llir hi»lory of th* Pr raiaoi.mrl i i r i j»o» during 48 jtiJ%, 
mnd tame months wtiu h contmo th<^ rr-if n of Artitrrx«^< Loti^ituanui ; th I i^r - x ytkn of which 
»w«r t»th« ftnt of %hr PclopouoenuuB war. Tbu tpftce oi ttine br^iiu al the year of tb« world 
asst. and toA* at 3679. 

CHAPTER i 

This chapter inciudcs the histoiy of the Persians and Greeks, from the be- 
ginning of the nîor" of Artnxrrxrs to the PeJopoonesiao wai, which hepn in 

the forty-spcond yrar of that king's re\gn, 

SECTION I, AUTAXF.RXKS RLI\.S THK FACTION' OF ARTABAfflTS, éiC. 

The (Jrcck historians pcivc (his prince the surname of Longimanu*!. Strafx) 
says, it was because his hands were so loi^. that when he stood upright be 
couid touch his knees with them ;* but acconlir^ to Plutarch, it was because 
bis rifjht hand was loiif^rr tlian his li.fl.t U.a] it not been for this blemish, he 
\vo!fM have been the most graceful man of hi« rnre. He was still more rc- 
maricable for his goodness anoWnerosity . He reigned about fortj-oine yean. 

Altbougfa Artaxerxes by the death of Artabanus, was delÎTerad fitmi a dan- 
Ccrous competitor, thorc still were two obstacles in his way to he removed 
oefore he couid establish himself in the quiet posses^if>n of his throne ; one 
of which was his brother Hystaipes, governor of Bactijaj and the other, the 
faction of Artabanus. He began with the latter.t 

.\rtabanus had lett seven sons, and a trreat numbrr of partisans, who asffem- 
bled to revensrc his drath. These and tlie adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a 
bloody battle, in which a great number of Persian nobles lost their firrs. 
Artaxenres having at last entirely defeated bis enemies, put to death all who 
had engaged in this coiispirary. He took an exemplary vcr^ance of those 
who wt-re concerned in hi- fitber's murder, and particularly of Mithridates 
the eunuch who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the following 
manner. He was laid on his back in a kind of hoiac*tiough, and strongly 
fast<Mied to the four comer- of it. Every part of him, except his head, lus 
hands, and hi^ feet, wliicli came out at holes made for that purpose, was 
covercil with another trough. In this horrid situation victuals werejgivcn 
him from thne to time ; and in case of his refusal to eat, they were forced 
dovvn bis tliroat : honey inixiMl with milk w.is «tîn en bim to drirîk, and all hit 
face was smeared with it, which by that means attracts 'Î n numberless multi- 
tude of flies, p>pecially as he was constantly exposed to tin scorching rays of 
the sun. The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon his bowelt* 
The criminal hred fifteen or tivenly days in inezpiessible toiments.} 
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Artaierxes having crusiied the faction of Artabanus, wa^i powerlui enoofh 
to send an amy into Baclriana, which had declared in hwoar of his brolher, 

but he was not successful on this occasion. The two armies er^aeir^, Hys- 
taspes stood his ground so well, that, if he did not §:ain the victory ,1ip at lea^t 
sustained no lo^.s ; so that both armies separated with equal success : and each 
retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes having raised a g:reater 
army than his brother, and having^ the whole empire in his favour, defeated 
him in a second en^M^^ement, and entirely ruined his par^. By this victoiy be 
secured to hiini>eh the quiet possession of the empire.* 

To mahitain himself in the throne, lie removed all such govenxns of cHies 
and provinces from their employments, as he suspected of holding a corres- 
pondence with eillier of tlie factions he had overcome^ and substituted othen 
on whom he could rely. He allerwards appl ied hiroself to reloraiinp tlie abosei 
and disorders which had crept kito the government. By his wise conduct and 
Real for the public good, he <<oon acquired great reputation and authority with 
tile love of his subjects, the strongest support of sovere^ power.t 

SECTION' II. THEMISTOCLES VIAVS TO ARTAXERXES. 

According to Thucydi(les,Thenii.stoc]es tied to this prince in the be^innii^^ 
of his reign ; but otlier autliors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodonis, fix this ina- 
dent under Xerxes his predecessor. Dr. Pmieaiix is of the latter opinion; 
he likewise thinks that the Artaxerxes in question^ Is the same person that h 
called Ahasuerus in Scripture, and who married £itber; but we suppose with 
the learned Archbishop Usher, that it was Darius the son of Hystaspes, who 
espoused this illustrious Jewess. I have air* ady declared more than once, 
that 1 would not erttr^ge in controversies of this kind ; and therefore, with r^ard 
to this ûig^ii of Theniistocles into Persia, and the liistoiy of Estlier, I sliaJi 
ibilow the opinion of the learned Usher, my usual guide on tliese occasions.^ 

We have >een that Themistocles had fled to Admetus, king of the Mcrfosu, 
and had met with a gracious reception from him : but the Athenians and La- 
cedaemonians would not suffer him to live in peace, and reouired tliat prince 
to deliver him up; threatening, in case of renisal, to carry their aims mto hk 
country. Admetus, who was unwilling to draw such formidable enemies upon 
himself, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 
informed bim of the great danger to which he was ex[>osed. and favourednis 
6%ht. Them ist(x:lcs went as far by land as Pydna, a city oi^ Macedonia, and 
there embarked on board a merchant ship, which was «mailing to Ionia. None 
of the passengers knew^ bim. A storm having carried this vessel near the 
island oi Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians, the imminent danger to whidi 
Themistocles was eiposed, obliged him to discover himself to the pilot and 
master of the ship ; after which, by entreaties and menacw» he forced then 
to sail towards Asia.& 

Themistocles might on this oecaaioD call to mind an expression which Ut 
father had made use of, when he waa vetj joung, io order to warn him to lay 
very little stress on the favour of the common people. They were then walk- 
ing together in tiie harbour. Mis. father pointing to some rotten gallies that 
lay neglected 00 the stnnd. '* look there,*' said he, "my son," pointing to then, 
' thus do the people treat theur govenm, when th^ can do them no iaitbcr 
service."!! 

He was now arrived in Cumœ, a city of iEolia, in Asia Minor. The kiog 
of Persia had set a price upon his head, and promiaed two hundred taloitiY la 

any man who should deliver bim up. The whole coast was covered with peo- I 
pie who were watching for him. He fled to .ï'.ga», a little city of .^lolia, where 
no one knew him except Nicogenes, at whose house be lodged. He was the ^ 
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most wealthy rn.in in that countiy, and very intimate with all the loidi of die 

Persian court. Themistoclcs was ronrealed some days in his house, till Nico- 
Çenes sent him under a strong guard to Susa, in one of those covered chariots 
ID which the Persians, who were extremely jealous, used tu can^* iheir wi?et ; 
tiuse who carried him telling every body, that ttiey «me canyhig a young 
Oreek lady to a courtier of g^reat di.-tinction. 

On his arrival at the Persian court, he waited upon the captain of the guards, 
and told him, that he was a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would ad- 
mit him to an audience, havii^ matteisof gmat hnportance to comnranicate to 
him. The officer informed him of a ceremony, wfiich he knew was insup- 

Krtable to aon^ Greeks, but without which none were allowed to speak to the 
ig: and this was, to fall prostrate before him. "Our laws,*^ said ne, '*com« 
mana us to honour the king in that maimer, and to wonhip him as the Uving 
image of the immortal God. who maintains and preser>'es all things.'* The- 
mistocles promised to comply. BeiAg admitted to audience, be fell on his face 
before the king, after the Persian manner; and afterlraids rising up," great 
king/* aaid he by an interpreter, " I am Tbemistoclei the Athenian^ who bar* 
ing been banished by the Greeks, have come to your court in hopes of finding 
an asylum in it. 1 have indeed brought many calamities on the Persians : but, 
€» the other ride, I have done them no lam serrice^i, by the aalutaiy advices 
I have ghm them more than once : and I now am able to do tfaam more im- 
portant services than ever. My life ts in your hands. You may now display 
your clemency, or exert your vengeance ; by the former you will preserve 
jour suppliant; by the latter you will deiboy the greatest enemy of Qreece.* 
Tha KWg made him no anmirer at this audience, though he was struck with 
admiration at his great sense and boldness ; but histoiy informs us, that he told 
his friends, be coraidered the arrival of Tbemistodes as a veiy great happiness ; 
tbat be imi^ored bis god Arhnamos always to iiispire his enemiei wim such 
thoughts, and to prompt them to banish and make away widi their most illus- 
trious personages. It is added, that when the king was asleep, he started up 
three times in excess of joy, and exclaimed, 1 nave got Themistocles Uie 
Atbemaol" 

The oftjKt morning, at day break, he sent for the ^atest lords of his oouit, 
and commanded Tfiemistœles to be brought before him, who expected nothing 
but destruction ; espeoiallv afler what one of his guards, upon Itearing his name, 
had said to him the nkhtoelbre, even fai the pre8enoeH:hamber, just as he bad 
left the king: **thDU mipentof Greece, thou compound of fraud and malice, 
the good genius of our prince brinprs thee hilher!" However, the serenity 
whioi app eared in the king^s face seemed to proini:3e him a favourable recep- 
tion. Tnmistocles was not mialalieo, fin* the king began by making him a 
preaent of two hundred talents,! which sum he had promised to any one who 
•hould deliver him up, which consequently was his due, as Themistocles had 
hioittht him his bead, by surrendering himself to him. lie alWrwards desired 
bimto five anaccomt of the alfeirs of Oreeoe. But as Themistocles coekl 
not express his thoughts to the kint? without the assistance of an interpreter, be 
desired time migrht be allowed him to learn the Persian tongue ; hoping he 
should then be able to explain those things he was desirous of communicating 
to bira better than be could by the aid of a third petsoo. It is the same, saya 
be, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of tapestry, which must be sjaread 
out and unfolded, to show the figures and other beauties wroupbt in it. The- 
mistocles having studied the Persian tongue twelve months, made so great a 
progress, that he spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians tberaaelvea» 
and consequently could converse with the kins: without the help of an interpre- 
ts. This prince treated bim with uncommon marks of friendship and es- 
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leem ; ^ made him many a ladj descended troin oiie of the Dobiest lamUie* 
4m P«ifli« * gave him a palw» anaan equipage suitable to it, and «ttled a 
fcle pw ioa on him. He used to carry him abroad on his parties of hunti», 
and to every banquet and entertainment ; and sometimes converged privately 
with hinu so that the lords of the court (çrew jealous and unea^ on that ac- 
ccNint. He even presented him to the pnncessM, who honoured bnn witib Ûêôê 
esteem and received bis visits. It is obsened, :i proof of ll»e peculiar fa- 
Tour showed him, th.it by the king's sperinl order, i'heinistocles was adir.îtted 
to hear the lectuie;» and discourses of tlie inagi^ and was instructed by them la 
■1) the secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof ol liis great credit is relate Î. T)emaratus of Sparta, who was 
then at court, beir^ conunanded by tlie kii^ lo a.sk any Ihinp; ol iiim, he de- 
sired that he mieht be su£fered to make his entry on horseback, into the citj 
cfSaidis, vrith the royal tian on his head; a ridiculous vanity! equally un- 
worthy of tîie Grecian grnndt ur, and simplicity of a Lact (I viiK iil tn ! The 
king, exasperated at the insulencc of his demand, expressed his dihgu&t in tlie 
stroqgest tem», and teemed resolved not to pardon him ; but Tbemistocles 
hmm interceded, the khig restored him to favour. 

Î11 fine, Themistocles wns in stich great credit, that under the succeeding 
reigns, in which the aûairs of Persia were still more blended with those c« 
Cmece, whenever the kinn were desirous of drawing over anf Greek to tlieir 
interest, ttiey used to declare expressly in their letters, that be «^fiould be it 
greater favour \', ith thetn than Tfiemi'stocles had been w ith king Artnxerxes. 

It is said abo, that 'J heniistocles, when in his most lluurishii^ condiUon in 
Persto, and was honoured and esteemed by all tlie world, who were emulous 
in makiriif th» ir court to him, snid one day, ulieii his table was covered niag- 
BÎficently, " children, we sh^ uM have been ruined, if we had not been mined. 

But at last it was judge*' necessary for the king^s natcrest that Theniistocles 
should reside in someci^ of Asia Minor, that he might be ready on any occa- 
sion which should present itself ; accordingly be was sent to Magnesia, situated 
00 the Meander: and lor his subsistence, besides the whole revenues of that city, 
which amounted to fifty talents* atuiually, he had those ot Myus and Lampsa- 
CUS assigned hif r . One of the cities was to furnish him with bread, attomsr 
with wine, and a third with other provisions. Some authors :i<M two more, 
viz. for his furniture and riothes. Such was the custom of the ancient kiagi 
€f tfie East : instead of settlii^ perdions on persons they rewarded, thej gave 
them cities^ and sometimes even provinces, which, under the name ofbread, 
wine, kc. were to fnrnish them abundantly w ith tîÎ thîmrs necessary for sup» 
vorting, in a magniacent manner, their family and equipage. Tl)«mtstocles 
lived for some yean in Magnesia in the utmost splendour, till he oame to Ui 
end in the manner which will be related hereafter. 

llCTlOir III.— CIMOir BGOIITS to MAXB a FIOUKB at ATBUrt. 

Tbk AdieniaiB having lost one of dieir most distinguished citizens, as wnM 

as ablest generals, by Ihv I nnishment of Themi>tocles, endeavoured to retrit ve 
ttiat loss, by bestowing ttie command of the armies on Cimoo, wlio was not io« 
ferior to him in merit. f 
He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no honour, and presaged no 

g(x»d ^vitli Tf-îT inl tn his luture conduct. The example of thi- ilhistrious Alht- 
nian, who paissed hia juvenile years in so dissolute a manner, and aftcnvardi 
teee toio exalted a pitch of glory, shows, that parents must not always despair 
of the happine® of a son, when wild and irregular in his youth ; espeaal^ 
when nature has enduc l him ivith genius, gotxlnf -^ of heart, generou^^ inclina- 
tions, and esteem for peisuus of merit. t Sucli was the character of Cimon. 
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The dishonoui be had di n upon liimseli iiaving prejudiced peçplc agak^tt 
him, he at fint was very ill received by them ; wlien, beiof dbcoidSted bv 
this repulse, ho resolved to l iy a.«ide all thouerhls of concerning hirnsnf vith 
the affairs of the publie. Fuit \ri«îides, perceiving that bis dissolute tftrn of 
mind was united with maiiy tine qualities, consoled liim, inspired biin with iu>pe, 
pointed out the paths be should take, imtilled psood principles intobnn^ and did 
not a little contri1mte,l)y the excellent instnictions he p.nc him, and the afTeclion 
he expressed for him on aii occasions, to make him tiie man he afterwards ap* 
peaied. What more important service could he have done his country ? 

Plutardi obiervea, that after Cimon had laid aside his juvenile eitmvi- 
Çanc» ?, his conduct wa? in all things great and nnhU- ; and that he was not in- 
Ir-rior to Miltiades either iu courage or infrfpithty, iH>r to 'i'lM Uii'tocle.s in pni- 
dcijce and sease, but tliat he was more juii and virtuouji than either of ib^m; 
pud ^at. wi^out beir^ at all inferior to them in military exceUenoe, he nir- 
pawd them far in the pnictice of the moral virtues.* 

It would be of great advantage to a î^tate, if those who pvccI in profe«sioos 
of every kind, would take pleasure, ami make it their dutjr to laj»hion aihi i»- 
steuct such youfbs as are remarkable for tlie fertility of their genius and good- 
ness of disposition. They would ihcrehj ha\e an oppfkrtunity of >rrvinp their 
COJiulry even alter Jhfir d^^ath, and of p('rp<tnatin'jr in it, and in the person oÉ' 
iheir pupils, a Ia>îe and ijichnalion fur true ineiU, and the practice ot the 
I maxims. 

The Atlieruan?, ««hortly atVr Thcmistocles had left his country, havine: put 
to a a tleet under the command of Cimon, the son of Miltiadcs, took Kion,oii 
tJie banks uf the Stiymon, Amjpbipolis, and other places of Thrace^ and aa this 
was a very fruitful country, Cimoo planted a ooloiiy in it, and »nt ten thomaad 
Athenians thitVif r for that ptirpose. 

The fate ot Kion is too singular to be omitted lu re, litres! was governor 
of il under the kii^ of Persia, and acted with a zeal and fidelity lor his sove- 
reign, of which we have but tev examples. Wiicn be$ie?ed by Ciroonand the 
^thf ninns it wa.s in his power tnlinvc capitulated uyK»ri honouralde terms, and 
he uiig-ht have retired to Asia wilh his family and ail his elfects. Being per- 
puadt^'d however, that he could not do this with honour, he resolved to die ra- 
ther than surrender. The city was aasaulted with the utmost fuiy, and he de» 
fended it with inci* dil !< hrn r ry. Being at last in the utmost want of provi- 
î-ions, he threw from tlic wallb into tiie river StrymoD all the g^old and silver in 
the obce; caused a pile to be set on fire, and after having killed his wife, his 
children, and his whole family, he thiew Inein Into the midst of the flaroeStaad 
then iTished into theiu himself. X«:rxe«i conl'î nn\ hut adntir»-. nnd at tlie same 




bones of Theseus, the son of iî^peu^, who had flfd hn-r. Alh< ii« t" fhat city, 
and there ended h')9 days. An oracle had commanded that search .sl>ould be 
made after hi* bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, adorned them 
magniicently, and carried them to his native country, nearly eight hundred 
vcars aAer The?eus had left it. Tlie people received tîiem wilh the hipht-st 
oxfiressiona of joy ; and to perpetuate the remembrance oi this event, Uiey 
founded a disputation or prize for tragic writers, which became very famous, 
and contributed exceedingly to the impfovement of the drama, by the wonder- 
ful emulation it excited amonf? the tragic poet?, who«e pieces wc»fe represented 
in it. For Sophnrle?? having, in his youth, brouirht his first play on the stage, 
the archon, or chief magistrate, who presided at these games, observuig there 
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was a Stror^ faction among the spectrntors, prevailed with Cimon, and the rt-ît 
of the generals, his colleagues, who were ten in number, and chosen oui ol 
each tribe, to sit as judges. The priie was adjudged to Sophocles, which lo 
decpty afflicted iEschy lus, who taitheD had been considered as the greatest 
dramatic poet, that Athens became imupportable to him, and he withdiew to 
Sicily, where he died. . « 

The confederates had taken a great iramber of baitanan prisoners m Seslos 
Md Byzantium ; and, as a pmof of tlie high regard they had for CimoD, eo- 
tnated him to distribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed all the cap- 
tives, stark naked, on one side, and on the other all their riches and spoik. 
The allies complained of this partitioii as too unequal ; but Cimon giving them 
the choice, they immediately took the riches which had b<'l(»n^ed to the Per- 
sians, and left the prisoners for the Athenians. Cimon thcretore set out with 
his portion, and was thought a person no ways quahfied to bettk- the distribu- 
tion of prizes: for the allies earned off a great number of chains, necklaces, and 
bracelets of gold; a large quantity of rich habits, and fine purple cloaks ; while 
the Athenians had only for their share, a multitude of human creatures, quite 
naked and unfit for labour. However, the relations and friends ol these cap- 
tives came soon after frem Phtygia and Lydia, and purchased them all at a 
wiy high price; so that, with the moneys arising from the random of tliem. 
Cimon had enough to maintain his fleet four months ; besides a grt^al sum of 
money which was put into the exchequer, not to mention what he himself had 
Ibr his own share. He afterwards used to take Tery great pleasure in relating 
tidi adventure to his friends.* 

He made the best use of his riches, as Gorgias the rhetorician has happily 
eipiessed it in few, but strong and elegant words :t *' Cimon,'' says be, 
** amassed riches only to use them ; and be employed them so as to acquire 
esteem and honour." We may here perceive, by the way, what was the 
scope and aim of the most exalted actions of the heathens ; and with what 
justice Tertullian defined a pagan^ however perfect he might appear, to be a 
vaintfloriouB animal, anhniu glone.** The gardens and orcbaMs of Cimoo 
were ahni^ open, nj fais order, to the citizens in general, who ^^ ere allowed 
to gather whatever fruits they pleased. His table was daily covered frugally 
but el^^tly. It was entirely different from those delicate and sumptuous 
lables, to which only a few persons of great distinction are admittea ; and 
which are covered merely to display a vain magnificence or elegance of taste. 
That of Cimon was neat but abundant, and all the poor citizens were received 
at it without distinction. In thus banishing from bis entertainments whatever 
had die leaat air of ostentation and luzuiy, he reserved to himself an inei* 
haustible fund, BOt only for the expenses of his hou>e, but tor the wants of hi- 
friends, his domestics, and a very gn-at number of c itizens ; démonstratif^ by 
this conduct, that he knew much better tlian most rich men, the true use and 
vihie of riches.! 

He was always followed hj some servants, who were ordered to slip pri- 
vately some piece of money into the hands of such poor as they met, and to 
give clothes to those who were in want of them. He often buried isuch persons 
as had not led money enough behind them to defray the expenses of their 
funeral; and what is admirable, and which Plutarch does not fail to observe, 
he did not act in this manner to gain favour amoiij; the people, nor to purchase 
their votes ; since we find him, on all occasions, declaring for the opposite 
ftctioii, that is, in fkwcm of such citisens as were most considerable ror their 
wealth or authority. 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his time enrich themselves 
by the plunder and oppression of the public, he was always incorruptible, and 
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his bands were never stained with extortion, or the smallest present ; and he con- 
tinued during hb whole life, not oi^y to speak, but to act sincerely, and with- 
out the least view of intttnst, whatever he thoi^ght might be of advaiiti^ to 

the commonwealth.* 

Besides a great number of otfier excellent qualities, Cimon possessed sound 
judgment, extmonlinary prudence, and a de^ knowledge of the genius and 
characters of men. The allies, besides the sums of money in which each of 
them was taxed, were to fumish a certain number of men and ships. Several 
amoi^ them, who, from the retreat of XerxeiL were studious of nothii^ but 
their ease, and applied themselves entirely to tiuing and cultivating their lands, 
to free themselves from the toils and dangers of war, chose to furnish their rjuota 
io money rather than in men, and left to the Athenians the care of manning with 
soldiera and rowers, the ships they were obliged to furnish. The otlicr gene- 
rals, who had no forecast and penetration for the future, gave such people 
some uneasiness at first, and were for obliging them to observe the treaty 
t literallv. But Cimon, when in power, acted in a quite different manner, and 
1 sufiierea thraa to enjoy die tranquillity they chose; plainly perceiving that the 
allies, from being w arlike in the field, would insensibly lose their martial spirit, 
a and be fit for nothing hut husbandry and trade ; while the Athenians, hy exer- 
cising the oar perpetually, would be more and more inured to hardshipi>, and 
dallf mcreaae Id aower. What Chnon had fimseeo happened ; this veiy 
people purchased themselves masters at tbehr oiiD e i pense ; so that they who 
before had been companions and allies, beoune in some measure the subjects 
and tributaries of the Athenians. 

No Grecian generd ever save so great a blow to the pride and haiijshtiness 
of the Persian monarch, as Cimon. After the barbarians had been driven out 
of Greece, be did not give them time to take breath, but sailed immediately 
after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred ships, took their strongest 
cities, and brought over all theif allies ; so that the king of Persia had not 
one soldier left in Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia. Still pursuing his design, 
he bravely attacked the enemy's fleet, though much strt)rjger thrm his own. 
It lay neai liie inoutii of the river Eurymedon, and consisted of lliree hun- 
dmdTand fifty sail of ships, «^upported by the land army on the coast. It was 
soon put to flight, and two hundred sail were taken, besides those that were 
$màu A great number of the Persians had letl their ships, and leaped into 
die sea, in order to join their land-army, which lay on the shore. It was 
veiy hasardous to attempt a descent in sight of the enemy ; and to lead on 
troMK which were already fatigued by their late battle, against fresh forces 
mucn superior in number. Cimon, however, finding that the whole army was 
eager to eiKage the barbarians, thought proper to talce advantage of the ardour 
of the soldierB, who were greatly animatea with their first success. He ac- 
cordingly landed,! and marched them directly n^ain?t the barbarians, who 
waited resolutely for their coming up, and sustained the first onset w ith ^reat 
valour: however, being at last obliged to give way, they broke and tied. A 
great slaughter ensued, and an infinite number of prisoners and immensely rich 
spoils were taken. Cimon, haviiie: in one day pnined two victories which 
almost equalled those of Salarain and Flatse.T, to crown all, sailed out to meet 
a reinforcement ot eijg^bty-four Phœnician ships, which were come from Cy- 
prus, to join (he Peman fleet, and knew nothing of what had passed. They 
were all either taken or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed or drowned.^ 
Cimon, having achieved such glorious exploits, returned in triumph to 
Alliens^ and employedpart of the spoils in fortiiyii^ the harbour, and in 
beantilyiqg the city. The riches which a geneial amasses in the fieldfare ap- 
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plied to the noblest uses when they are disposed of in this manner; and must 
reflect infinitely greater honour upon bim, than if he expended them in building 
DBflgnificeiit ealaoes for himself, which must one time or other devohre m 
strangers; whereas works, built for public use, are his property in some 
measure for ever, and transmit his name to the latest posterity. It is well 
known, that such embellishments in a city ^ive infinite pleasure to the people, 
who are always struck with works of this kind : and this, as Plutarch observes 
in the life of Cinioii, is one of the surest, and at the same lime, the meet Itw- 
ftil methods of acquiring their friendship and esteem.* 

The year following, this general sailed towards the Hellespont; and having 
driven the Persians out m the Thracian Cbersonesus, of which they had 
possessed themselves, be conquered it in the name of the Athenian>, thciifrli he 
nimself bad mure right to it, as Miltiades his father had been its sovcieign t 
He afterwards attacked the people of the idand of Thastis. who had revcMted 
from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. These maintained their revolt 
with an almost unparalleled obstinacy and fury. As if they had been ir» nnns 
against the most cruel and barbarous enemies, from whom they had the \\ori,t 
m evih to fear, they made a law, that the first man who should only mention 
the conchidinj? of a treaty with the Athenians, should be put to dt ath.J The 
siege was carried on three vear«, during which the inhabitants >ulTered all 
the calamities of war with the same obstinacy. The women wen? no loss 
inflezible than the men; for, when the b«>sieged wanted ropes for their military 
engines, all the women cut off their hair in a ^oejning transport; and whf n the 
city was in the utmost distress Ijy famine, which swept awayagreatnuuiberof 
the inhabitants, Hegctorides a Thasian, deeply aiRîcted wifli seeing such mul- 
titudes of his follow-citizens perish, resolutely determined to sacrifice bis life 
for the preservation of his country. Accordingly .he put a halter round his 
neck, and presenting himself to the assemblj^. ** countrymen," said be, **do 
witfi me as you pleMe, and do not spare me if you judge proper ; but let my 
death save the rest of the people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel law 
you have enacted, so contrary to your welfare." The Tha>ians, struck with 
these words, alK)lished the law, but would r»ot suffer it to cost so generous a 
citizen bis life : for they surrendered tbemselres to the Athenians, who spared 
Aeir lives, ann only di'^mnntled their rity.§ 

AfterCimon had landed his trf)f)ps on the «bore opposite to Thrace, he seized 
on all the gold mines of those coasts, and subdued every part of that country 
as far as iVlacedonia. He might have attempted the conquest of that kingdom . 
and, in all probal»iIity, could have easily possessed himself of part of it, had 
he improved the occasion. And indeed, for his neglect in this j>oint, at be 
return to Athens, be was prosecuted, as ha\ ing been bribed by the mor>cy of 
the Macedonians, and of Alexander their king. Bui Cimon bad a soul superior 
to all temptations of that kind, and proved his innocence in the clearest li^t. 

The conquests of Cimon, and the power of the Athenians, which incre ased 
every day, gave Artaxerxes great uneasmess. To prevent the consequences 
of it, be resolved to send Themistocles into Attica with a great amy, and ac- 
cording!;^ proposed it to liim.!| 

Themistocles was in great per^>lexity on this occasion. On oi)e side, the 
remembrance of the fiivours the king bad heaped upon him ; the positive as- 
airanre^ he had jriven that monarch, to serve him with the utmost zeal on all 
occasions ; tlie earnestness of the kir^, who claimed his prom i<:r : all these 
considerations would not f>ennit him to refuse the conmiissioo. On the other 
side, the fove of bis country, which the injustice and ill treatment ù( bis W- 
low-citizens could not banish from his mind ; btS Strong reluctance tosullyllie 
gloiy of bis former laurels and mighty achievements, hy to ignomiiMOUt a Map; 
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perhaps, loo, tbe lear ot beiiig unsuccessful in a war, in which be sbouiU ha 
oppowaVr eieellent generals, and particularly CimoU, wIm» Mtfieffo kad bets 

as successful as v.ili;int ; tliese diffeirnf reflections would not suffer him lo de- 
cJare asraimt his country in an eoterpriae, which, whether nil 1 1 Mill or OQt» 
would ledect shaiue uti hiinseli. 

To reliefe himself at once, of aJI these inward etnigg^, be rriolved to 
put ao end to his life, a^^ the only riietbod for him not to be wanting in 'he 
duty he (»we(l his country, nor to the pit>miscs he had made that prince.* He 
therefore prepared a solemn sacri^^, tu which he invited all hi& triends; 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a last farewell of Ibem, be dmnk 
buH% hl<»od, or, according to others. >u:tllowed a dose of poison, and died in 
this manner at Magne?iia, aged *»i.\ly-tive years, the greatest part of which he 
had spent either in Uie goverutuent of the republic, or the command ol Ute 
atmiee. When the king was told tbe cause and manner of his death, he 
esteemed and adfuired him still more, and continued his favour to hi< friends 
and domestics. Hut the unexptcted death of Them i^docles proved an ol>sta- 
cle lo the design he meditated ul attacking the Greeks. The Magneaians 
erected a splendid monument to tbe memory of that geneial in the public 
square, and fr uited p<"culiar privileges and honours to Wis descendarits. Tliey 
continued to eiijoy them in Plutarch's time, that k nearly six hundred yeacs 
aAer, and bis tomb was stUI standir^.t 

Attjcus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cioero, entitled Brutns, refoles, in an 
a^reeahle and ingenious manner, the tragicnl end which some writers a<-cril>e 
to Themistocles, as related above ; pretending that the whole is a tictton, in» 
vented by rhetoricians, who, on the oare rumour that this great man had poi- 
aoned himielf, had added all tbe other particulars to enibelfish the story^ which 
.Clttier\vi«!c would ha\e 1>» on very dry and unaffectii^-l He appeal:? for fîiis 
to Thucydides, lhaljudicious historian, who was an Athenian, and almost 
OOtemporary with Themistocles. This author, indeed owns, that a reiwrt 
had prevailed, that tliii gi neral had poisoned himself; however, his opiiiiOQ 
was, that he died a natural death, iiv! thrit hi-. tVu nds conveyed hi? honea 
secretly to Athens, where, in Pausania^ ltuie,his maui>oleum was standing, near 
theg-reat harbour.} This accoimt teems mucb more probable than the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of tbe treateet men that G reeoe ever pio* 
ducer!. He had a great sniil and invincible rouri^e, wIik h danger ever in- 
flamed ; was tired with an incredible thirst for glory, which his k>ve of counU^ 
would sometimes temper and allay, but wbicfa often carried bim loo fiir; bit 
. presence of mind was such that it immediately suggested whatever was most 
nece«??ar}' to be done ; in fine, he liad a sag^acity and penetration with n-s^^rd 
to futurity, that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most secret designs 
of his enemies, pointing out to bim at a distance, tbe several measures ne 
should take to disconcert them, and inspiring him with great, noble, bold, ex- 
tensive views, with regard to the honour of his country. |' The mo«( essential 
qualities of the mind were, however, wanti^ in him ; i mean sincerity, in- 
tegrity, and fidelity ; nor was he altogetfaer me from suspicions of avarice, 
which is a great blemish in such as are chaiged with public alfairs. 

Nevertheless, a noMe sentiment as wt 11 as action are related of him, which 
speak a great and disinterested soul.H His daughter beii^ asked of him in 
marriage, be preferred an honest poor man to a neb one of a dilferant cbarac* 
ter; and gave for his rea.son, ^' that in the choice of a son-in-law, be w<ould 
much rather have merit without riches, than riches without merit.**** 
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SECTION IV.— THE EOYFTUm, SVPPORTBO 8T TBI ATBBjriAHS, RISE AttAIITST 

Abovt th» tnne tlic EgyptianB, to free themselves from a foreign ydke, 

which was insupportable to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inanis, 
prince of the Libyans, their king. Tbev demaDded aid of the AtbeoiaDs, 
who having at that time a 6eet of two hunared Mm at the istand of Cypna, 
accepted the invitation with pleasure, and immediately set sail for Egypt ; 
judging thi<; a very favourable opportunity to weaken tlie power of (he rer- 
siaos. by drivii^ them out of so great a kingdom.* 

AdVice being brought to Artaxenes of tliis levolt, be raised an army of 
three hundred thousand men, and resolved to march in person against the re- 
bels. But bib friends advibinp him not to venture himself in that ext>edition, 
he gave the command ol it to Achaiuienes, one ot iiis i)n)thers. The latter 
on Git arrival in Egypt, encamped his great army on the baolis of the NiJe« 
During this interval, the Athenians having defeated the Persian fleet, and either 
destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, again ascended that river, landed their 
foices under the command of Charitimis their general, and having joined 
Inaius and his Egyptians, they charged Achsmenes, and defeated bim in a 
great battle, in which that Persian general and a hundred thousand of his 
soldiers were slain. Those who escaped fled to INIeinphi^, whither the con- 
querors pursued them, and immediately made theniacives masters of twoauar- 
ters of the city ; but the Persians havhig fortified themselves in the Ifaird, 
called the White Wall, which was the strongest and largest of the three, were 
besieged in it, three years, during which tliey made a most vigorous defeoce, 
till they at last were delivered by the forces sent to their aid.f 

Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, and how much the Athenians 
had contributed to it; in order to make a diversion of their forces, and oblige 
them to tuni their arms another u ny, sent ambassadors to the Lacedaemonians, 
with a large sum of money, to engage them to declare war against the Athc- 
BianB.t But the LiaoedBmonians having rejected the olfer, their refusal did 
not abate his ardour ; and accordingly he gave Mqrabyzus and Artabazus the 
command of the forces desij^^ied against Egypt. ^ These generals immediately 
raised an army of three hundred thousand men in Cilicia and Phienicia. They 
obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was not till the next 
year. Artabazus then took upon him the command of it, and sailed to the 
Nile, while Mt-jjabyzus, at the head of tlie land-army, marched towards Mem- 

f)bis. He raised tlie siege of that city, and atterwaras fought Inarus. All the 
brces on both sides were er^aged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirety 
defeated ; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, suffered most in the slaughter. 
After this defeat, Inanis, though wounded by Megabyzus, retreated with the 
Athenians, and such Egyptians as were willing to follow him, and reached 
Biblos, a city in tfie tslana of Prosopitis, which is surrounded by two arms of 
the Nile, both naviga )le. The Athenians ran their fleet into one of these 
arms, where it was secured from the attacks of the enemy, and held out a si^;e 
of a year and a half in this island.jl 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the conqueror, and was 
re-united to the empire of Artaxerxes ; but Amyrtcus, who had still a '^mall 
party io the fens, long supported himself through the difficult the Persians 
round in penetrating fkr enough to reduce him. 

The giege of Proeopitis was still carried on.lT The Persians finding that 
th^rniade no advances in attacking it after the usual methods, becai»se of the 
stratagems and intrepidity of the oesieged, had recourse to an extraordinary 
eipeoient, which soon produced what force bad not been able to effect. They 
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ranted the course of the arm of the Nile within which the Athenians lay, by 
aérerai caiuds, and by that means opened a passage for their whole army U> 
enter the island. Inarus sesing that all was lost, capitulated with Megaby- 
zus for himself, for all his Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and surren- 
dered on condition that iheir lives should be spared. The remainder of the 
anzOiaiy Suces, which fermed a body of six thousand men, leiolved to bold 
out longer; and for this purpose they set fire to thrir ships, and drawing up 
in order of battle, rt'solved to die sword in hand, and sell their lives as dear 
as they could, in iuiitation of tlie Lacedaemonians, who refused to yield, and 
were all cut to pieces at Thermopvlœ. The Persians, hearinif that they had 
taken so desperate a resolution, ilia not think it adviseable to attack them. A 
peace was therefore offered them, with a promise that they should all be per- 
mitted to leave ^^^pt, and have free passage to their native countiy eitlier 
by sea or land. They accepted the conditions, put the cooquerora io poa* 
session of Bibles and of the whole island, and went by sea to Cyrene, where 
they embarked for Greece : but most of the soldiers who had served in this 
expedition perished in it. 

This was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on this occasion. An* 
other fleet of 6fty ships, which they sent to the aid of their besi^d country- 
men, sailed up one of the arms of the Nile, just after the Athenians had sur- 
lendereiL not knowing what had happened. The instant they entered, the 
Persian fleet which kept out at tea, followed them, and attacked their rear, 
t^ile the army discharged showers of darts upon theni from the banks of the 
river. Thus only a few ships escaped, which opened themselves a way through 
liie enemsr's fleetf and all tlie rest were kist Here ended the filial war carried 
on by the Athenians Èmm yean in ESgypt, which kingdom was now again 
united to the Persian empire, and continued so during the rest of the reign of 
Artaxerxet, who had now been on the throne twenty years.* But the phsonen 
who were taken in lUt war met with the most unhappy fate. 

SECTION V. — ^INARUS 18 DELIVERED UP TO TUE ElNo's MOTHER. TQE AFFUC- 

nOV AND aSVOLT OW mOASTBDS. 

ABTAXBRnES, after reiueing to gratify the request of his moHier. who ht fife 

Ttan together had been daily importuning him to put Inarus and nis Atheniani 
mfo her nands, in order that she might sacrifice them to the mar>cs of AchîP- 
menes her son, at last yielded to her solicitations.! But bow blind, how bar- 
tMocoinly weak, must fliis king have beeo. Id break through the most solemn 
cqgagercients merely tlirough complaisance; arfao, deaf to remorse, violated Ujc 
law of nations, sole!)- to avoid offending a most unjust mother! This inhuman 
princess, without regard to the faith of the treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified, 
and beheaded all the rest.! Megabyzta was in the deepest aiSietkNi on that 
account ; for as he had promised that no iqjury should be done them, the 
affrwit reflected principally on him. He therefore left the court and withdrew 
to Syria, of which he was governor ; and his discontent was so great that he 
faned an army, and revolted openly. 

The king sent Osiris, who wasoi^ of the greatest lords of the court, against 
him, with an army of two hundred thousand men. Megabyzus engaged Osiris, 
wounded him, took him prisoner, and put his army to flight. Artaierxes sendi^ 
to demand Osiris, Megabyzus generously diamuwdhim, aseoon aa his womta 
Were cured.§ 

The next year Artaxerxes sent another army against him, the command of 
which he gave to Meoostanes, son to Artarius the king's brother, and governor 
of Babylon. This general was not more fortunate tinn the former. He abo 
was defeated and put to fl^ht, and MegabysQi gamed as signal a Ticloiy as 
the former.B 
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Arlaierxos, finding he could not reduce him by force of arms, &ent U» 
brother vVrt a nu< and Ainytis his sister, who was the wiie of Megaby/us^ wi^ 
several otlier peraooB of the first quaJiQr* topenwade the Utter to return to his 
allt^s:iance. They succeeded IB their nggpriatkai ; tfae kiag paitkmed laiD»aDd 
he returned to the court. 

One day as they were bunting, a lion, raising himself on his hinder feet, was 
goiiig to rush upon the king,wbenMeg[abysiis, seeing the danger be was io, 
and fired with zeal and aflection for his soverei^, hurled a dart nt the lion, 
which killed bim. But Artaxerxeb, upon pretence that he had atiioutod him, 
in darting at the Hon before him, commanded Megaby2U9*s head to be stnick 
off. Amytis the king's sister, and Amestris his mother, with the greatest dif- 
ficulty prev lilcd ij[H)ri the kiiit? to change this sentence into perpetual banish- 
ment. Megabyzus was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city ou the Ked Sea, and 
ooodeainad to end hb days there; however, five years after, disguisUig himself 
like a leper, be made his escape and returned to Susa , where, by the assistance 
of his wife and mother-in-law, be was restored to favour, and continued io till 
his tleath, which happened some years after, in the seventy -sixth year ol bib 
ace. Megabyxus wasestremely regretted b^ the king and the wbole court. 
He was a man of the greatest abilities in the kingdom, and at the same lime the 
best gem ral. Artaxerxes owed both his crown and lile to him : but it is of 
dangerous cons:;qiience for a subject, when his sovereign is under too many 
oblij^ttoos to him.* This was the cause of alJ the mislbrtunes of Magabysias. 

It is siirprisimi^ that so judicious a prince a.s Artaxerxes should have been so 
impmdent, as to be fired with jealousy against a nobleman of his court, merelj 
because, in a party of hunting, he had wounded the beast they irere pursuimp 
before him. Cfould any thing l>e so weak ? Was thb worthy of being con- 
sidered the point of honour by a king? History, however, furnishes us with 
maij^ iostaoces of this kind. I am inclined to believe from some expressions 
of Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury to which this false 
delicacy had raised him, and that he made «orne oublie kind of atonement for 
it: for, accordinjr to this author, he puldished a decree, importinp, that any 
man who was hunting with the king, should be allowed to thn)W his javelin 
fint at the beast, if opportunity shtNildofier; and be, according to PlaitaBcfa, 
ms the first Persiao Booaich who granled siKb a penniasion.t 

8BCTIOV WU'^ARTàJaMSa» SKKDS BSDHAS, ARD AFTUWAROS RBBEMIAB, TO 

JERUSALEM. 

Before I proceed in the hivtor}' of the Persian*: and Greeks, Ï shall rtdate, 
in few words, what events happened among the jpeopie of (iod, during the first 
twenty years of Artaxenes, wbkh is an esaeotiaJ part of the histoiy of that 

prince. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Arta-xerxes, Esdras obtaiiHîd of the king 
and his seven counsellors an ample ccMnmission, empowerii^ him to return to 
JerosaleBi with all such Jews as would follow him tiiiCber, io order to settle the 

Jewish government and religion agreeably to their own laws. Esdras was de- 
scended t'rotn Saraia, who was high-priest of Jenisalem when it was destroyed 
by Nebuchotiofjoaor, and was put to death b^ his command. Esdras was a veiy 
learned and pious man, and was chieOy distinguisbed firom the rest of the Jews 
by his great knowledge in tlie Scriptures; it being said of him, '* that he was 
very ready in the law of Moses that was given by the God of Israel. "§ He 
now set out from Babylon with the gifts aiui ollerings >vhich the king, bis 
courtiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Babylon, had put into his bands 
for the service of the temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his arrival 
at Jerusalem. It appeans by the commission which Artaxerxes gave him, that 
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tins prince had a high veneration for the God of Israel, as» in comni^ndii^his 
officers to fnrnrii the Jews with all thir^ necessary for their worship, he adds, 

** let all ihhjgs he prîrformed after thf law of Gfjd dilis^rtitly, unto the Most 
Hig^h God, that wrath come not tîpoti the king-dom of the king: and his soil."* 
Thiscoumiisiion,as I observed, em powered him to «eltlelhe religion and govem- 
inent of the Jews pursuant to the laws of Moses ; to appoint mngistrates awi 
judpres to punish evil-doers, not only by impr 1m mi rr^ tli» ir persons, and confis- 
catifig their possession.^, but also by sending thf-in into baniNhincnt, and even 
sentencing them to death, according to the crimes they should commit. Such 
was the powerwItliifbÎGh Esdras was invested, and wbicb be exercised faithfully 
during^ tliirteeDTeais, till Nehemiah tnought a neff coomiMsioD from tlis 
sian court. 

Nehemiah was al^ a Jew of distir^uiithed merit and piety, and one of the 
cttpbearers to king Artaxerxc9.t This was a very «ooosiderable employ- 
ment in the Persian court, because of the privilcprs annexed to it, viz. of 
bein^ often near the king's person, and of being allowed to speak to him in the 
most favourable inomenU. However, neither his exalted station, nor the settle- 
meat of his family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from his inhld 
the country of hi? ancestors, nor their religion : neither his love for the one, 
nor his zeal for the other, were abated ; and his heart was still in Zion. Some 
Jews who were come fk>m Jerusalem, having informed him of the *>ad state 
of that city, that iti walls lay in ruin, its gates were burnt down, and the idba- 
bitants thereby exposed to the insults of their en( mii nnd luai^c the scorn of 
all their neighbours ; the aifliction of his brethren, and tlie dai^çurs with ivhich 
they Were menaced, made such an impression on his mind, as might naturatly 
be expected from one of bis piet^. One day, as he was waiting upon the kaqgf, 
the latter obs4'rvin^ an unusual air of melancholy in Nehemiah's r rjntemnce, 
asked him the cause of it ; a proof that this monarch had a tenderness of heart 
rarely Toundhikingrs, and whïch is nevertheless much more valuable than the 
moat shining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to at quaint him with 
the calamitous state of his country; owned that that was the su!)ject of his grief ; 
and humbly intreated that leave might be ^iven him to go to Jerusalem, in 
order to repair the fintifications of it. The kings of Persia, his predecessors, 
had pemitled tbe Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. 
But Artaxoryes immediately decreed, that the walls and g;ates of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was appointed to put 
fhb decree in execution. Tbe king, to do faim tbe greater honour, ordered a 
bo<i^o€b<Nrse, commanded by a considerable officer, to escort him thither. He 
Wccwisc wrote tothe 8:<>\ f rni)r? of the provinces on thi*; «itie \hv Fti|ihrrifcs, to 
give him all the assistance possible in forwardii^ the work ti»r which he was 
eent. This pious Jew eiecuted every part of bis commission with jncredilile 
seal and activity. 

It i- from thi< dorree, rnacfed by Art iverxcs in thn t^vrntioth year of his 
reign, lor the rebuilding of the walls of Jerus dem, thai we date the beginnir^ 
ef tbe sefenly weeks mentiolied in Aeiamous [)rophecy of Daniel, after which 
the fifeaiah was to appear, and to be put to death. I shall here insert the 
whole prophecy, but without giving the evplicatiOT of it, as it maj be foimd 
in other writers, and is not a part of this history .| 

** Tbou art greatly beloved, therefoie understand the matter, and consider 
the vision. Seventy weeks are determined upontfay peçple, and upon thy boly 
city, to fltii'^h the tr:>nsgres<'ion. and to make an end of ■^in, rsnd to make recon- 
ciliation Jor uiiquity, and to brii^ in evertastir^ righteousness, and to seal up 
tbe visloo and prophecy, and to anoiiit tbe Most Holy. Know therefore and 
understand, rfUT wnon rm ooiiro forth of the commandment, to be* 
STORS ASJ> TO roiLD jEBXi9étMm, ttito tbe Messiah tbe prince, shall be seven 
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weeks; and threescore and two weeks the street shall be buill a^ain, rjnd the 
wall, even in troublous limes. And after threescore and two weeks shall Mesr- 
siah be cut off, but not for himself: and the people of the pfiboe that shall come 
shall destroy the city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with a 
flood : and unto the end (if the war desolations are determined. And hf h ill 
conlinn the covenant with many for one week ; and in the midst of the week 
he shall cause the sacrifice and theoblatiOR tooeaae, and for the o?erspreadiK 
of abominations, he shall make it desolate, even until the conmiaiiiatioii, ana 
that determined, shall be poured upon llie desolate."* 

When Esdraswas in power, as hia chief view was to restore religion to its an- 
cient purity, he disposed the Wki of Scripture inlo their proper order, iwiied 
them all very caretull>;, and collected the incidents relating to the people of 
God in ancient times ; in order to compose out of them the bo^)ks of the Chroni- 
cles, to which he added the history of his own times, which was hnisiied by Ne- 
hemiah. With their books ends the long history which Moses bad begun, and 
which die w^riters who came after him continued in a dn«ct series, till the re- 
pairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred history is not wTitten in tlwt un- 
interrupted order. While Esdras and Nehemiah were compiUne the latter past 
of that great work, Herodotus, whom profime authon call the Fathei oC His* 
loiy,b€^an to write. Thus we find that the latest authors of the hooks of Scrip- 
ture flourished about the same time with the first authors of the Grecian history ; 
and when it began, that of God's people, to compute only from Abraham, iD- 
duded already flAeen centuries. Herodotus makes no mention of the Jews in 
hb history ; for the Greeks denied to be informed of such nation- • >ii]y as were 
famous for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; so that, as Judea was then 
but just risiiig from its ruins, it did not excite the attention of that people.! 

SECTION VII. — CHARACTER OF PERICLES, &C. 

I NOW return to Greece. From the banishment of Themistocles, and the 
death of Aristides, the exact time of which is not known, two citizens, Cimoo 
and Pericles, enjoyed all the influence and authority in Athens. Pericles way 

much younger than Cimon and of a quite different character. As he will make 
a very considerable fig^ure in the lollowing history, it is of importance to the 
reader to know who lie was, in what manner be nad been educated, and bis 
plan and mode of government 

Pericles was descended, by both his parents from the greatest and most il- 
lustrious families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated at Afycalc 
the kii^ of Persia's lieutenants, married Agarista, niece to Clistbenes, whoes- 
pelled the Pisistratid», or descendants of Pisistratus the tyrant, and estab- 
lished a popular government in Athens. Pericles had long prepared himself 
for the desit^P' he formed of engaging in state afTairs.J 

He was brought up under the most learned men of his age, and particularly 
iUiazagoras of Clazomene, sumamed the Intelligent, from his being the first, 
*ai we are told, who ascribed human events, as well as tfie formation and go- 
vernment of the univeT>e, not to chance, as some philosophers, nor to a fatal 
necessity, as others, but to a superior intelligence, who disposed and governed 
all things with wisdom. This tenet or opinion prevailed long befinre Bis time ; 
but he perhaps set it in a stronger light than all others had done, and taught it 
methodically and from principle. Anaxagoras iaslructed his pupil perfectly 
in that part of philosc)phy that relates to nature, and which is tnerefore called 
Physics.§ This study gave him a strength ana gn^atness of sovl which raised 
him above an infinite number of vulgar prejudices, and vain practices g:ene* 
rally observed in his time ; and which in affairs of government and miîitaiy 
enterprises, oAen disconcerted the wisest and most necessary measures, or de- 
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feated them by s cre p ul oi » dela^i, antlioriMd and ooverad hj the special veil 

of religion. These were sometimes dn ams or aufi^ries, at other times dread- 
ful phetKimena, as eclip*ies of the sun or moon, or on»eiis and presages ; not to 
mention the wild chimeras of judicial astrology. The knowledge of naturt*, 
ftee from the grovelling; and weak superstitions to which ignorance gives birth, 
inspired him, says Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towanl^ thr gods, at- 
tended with a strength of mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope ot 
the blessings to be expected from them. Although he found infinite charms 
in this study, be did not homm devote himself to it as a phikisopher, but as 
a statesman ; and he had so much power over himself, (a veiy dmcultthlqg,) 
as to prescribe to himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the greatest care, because he looked upon 
it as die most neoesssfj instrament to all who are desirous of conducting and 
||0?erning the peoplf , was éloquence. And indeed those who possessed this 
raient, in a free state like that ul Athens, were sure of govemir^ in the assem« 
blies, engrossing suffrages, detomimiig aflbin, and exercising a kind of abso- 
hite power oyer the hearts and minds of the people. He thnefim made this 
his chief object, and the mark to which all his other improvements, as well 
as the several sciences he had learned trom Anaxagoras, were directed ; adorn- 
ing, to borrow Plutaicb's eipre88ion,ttie study of philosophy with the dye of 
itetorie the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to embeHtsh and adorn his 
discourse, heightened the strength and solidi^ of reasoning, with the coloiir- 
ire and graces of eloquence. 

ne hSd oo cause to repent his haviqg bestoned -so much tnne to this study, 
(or hb success far exceeded his utmost hopes. The poets, his cotemporaries, 
used to say, that he lightened, thundered, and agitated all Greece, so power- 
ful was his eloquence.! It bad those piercing and livclT strokes, that reach the 
inmost soul t mii his discoure left always an imststible incentive, a kind of 
spur, behind it in the minds of his auditors.| He bad the art of uniting beauty 
with strength ; and Cicero observes, that at the very time he opposed most 
strenuously, the inclinations and desires of the Athenians, be had the art to 
make even severity itself, and the kind of croelty witfi which he spoke a|[aittA 
the flatterers of the people, popular. There was no resisting tlie solidity of 
his aiguments, or the harmony of his words; whence it was said, that the 
goddess of persuasion, with all her graces, resided on his lips. So tliat Thu- 
^dides,§ his rival and adveisa^, being one day asked, whether he or Pericles 
was the best wrestler : answered^, ** whenever I have given him a fall, he af- 
firms the contrary, in such strong and forcil)le terms, that he persuades all the 
spectators that 1 did not tlirow him, tliough they themselves saw him on the 
IfTOund.'* Nor was he less prudent and reserved, than strong and vehement 
in his speeches ; and it is rr fated, that he never sp^kc in public, till after he 
had besought the ^ods not to suffer any expression to drop from him, cither un- 
suitable to bis subject, or offensive to the people. Whenever he went to the 
assembljr, before be came out of tlie house, he used to say to himself, " remem* 
ber, Pericles, that thou art goiQg to speak tomen honi in tiie aims of libeity ; 
to Greeks, to Athenians.''|| 

• The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to historians made 
use of to nnprove his mind fai knowledge, and to attain a perfection in élo- 
quence, are an excellent lesson to sucb persons as are one day to fill the im- 
portant offices of state ; and a ju«t censure of those, who, disregarding what- 
ever is called study or learning, bring into those employments, upon which they 
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enter without kiiowledge or experience, nolhiii|rlM>t a ridiculous ^ If- sufficiency 

ami a r.-ish {>oI(liu'^s of il(.'t i>i(in.* Pluljicli, in a trmti>r ul.t-rf he slmws.lbat 
a philosopher ciugiit chiefly toait.ich l»iiii-elt U> staiesiuen in prelerence to any 
other class of men, because, in instructing thi m, he at the same time teaches 
whole cities and republics, verities his assertion by the eiamplc oi the greatest 
men hoth of Greece and Italy, who dtTÎv» d this lu Ip from pnilnM i liv.f ri- 
des, ol whom we are now ivritif^, was taught hy Auaxagoras. ; Ujonybiu.'» of 
Syracuse, by Plato ; many princes of Italy, by Pythagoras ; Cato, the fianoos 
censor, travelled to the puce where Alhenodorus lived, f(»r the same purpose ; 
and lastly the famous Sci] h» flic destroyer of Carthage, always kept PaoeliuB 
the philosopher near his person. 

Oiie of the chief eodeavourB of Pendes also was, to study thoroughly the 
genius and disposition of the Athenians, lliat he tnight discover th»- secret 
springs which were to be employed in order to set them in motion ; and in what 
manner it was proper to act to acquire their confidence ; for itwas principalljr 
these things, that amon^ the great men of the ancioits constituted skill in poli- 
tics. t lie lound, by the reflectioite he ha<l made on several transartion.s of his 
time, that the predominant pa5^ions of this pr ople were, a violent a%ersion to 
tyranny, and an ardent love of liberty, which inspired them with sentiments of 
iear, iealou^, and suspici(tn, of all such citizens as were too conspicuous for 
thrir hirth, their [h rbonal merit, their own RPtitation and authority, or (hat of 
their irieiids. He not only strongly resembJea Pisistratus, m the melody of his 
▼oice and fluency of expression, but also in the features of hh <kce, and his 
wliole air and mamier : and he observed, that the Atheni ms \\l)o had «en the 
tyrant, were pro.liirimivly >fnj( k at the ri\'^mb!nncc. Besides, he was very rich, 
was descended tirom an illustrious family, and had very powerful friends. To 
prevent therefore, his being obnoxious to the suspicion and jealousy of the peo- 
ple, he at first shunned aifaSairs of government, which requires a constant 
attendance in the city, and was aokly intent upon distinguishing himself in war, 
and dat^ers. 

Seeing Aristides dead^ Themtstocles banished, and Cimon engaged almost 

continually in foreign wars, and af'^ent from Greece, lu* l)« u;an to appear in 
puf ilic with greater contidencc than l>el"ore,and entirely devoted himself to the 
party of tlie people; but not out of inclination, for he was far from affeclii* 
popular power, but to remove all suspicions of his aq>iring to the tyranny, ana 
stin more, to raise a stron^" bulwark against the power auti authonty of Cimoii 
who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way of life, and assumed, 
in'^ tbingB, the character of a statesman, wholly busied in affairs of go- 
Temment, and entirt ly dtîMited to tlie M-rvice of his country. He was never 
seen in the streets, except when he was going either to the assembly of tlic peo- 

5 le, or lo the council. He left off going to banquets, assemblies, and oth^ 
iversions of that kind which he had used to frequent; and during the mesjy 
years that he presided in the administration, he was never seen to go lo flUp- 
per with his (rieuds, except once at the nuptials of a near relation. 

He knew that the people, who are naturally 6ckle and inconstant, commonly 
increase their disregard for those who are always in their sls^ht ; and that too 
stroT^ a desire to please them, e^!-ow~ :'t l^^«^t iir»-^(>me and importunate, and it 
was observed tiiatsuch a behaviour did 1 tiemiatocles great prejudice. To 
avoid this error, he used to go veiy rarely to the assemblies ; and never ap- 
peared beibfe the people but at intervals, in order to make himself desivad; 
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and to presen e an ascendancy over their minds that might be always new, and 
never weakened by Uh^ ^reat an assiduity ; wisely rt'servin|^ himself for g^reat 
and important occasions.* Hence it was said, that he imitated Jupiter, wod, in 
the govemmeot of the world, according (o some philosophers, butiod himMlf 

in great events only, and left the din?c(ion of those of less importance to in- 
ferior deities. And indeed Pericles used to transact all pf tty affairs by his 
friends, and by certain oraton» who were entirely devoted to him, among whom 
was Ejpfaialtes.t 

Pericles employed all his industry and application to gain the favour and es- 
teem of the people, in order to counterbalance the fame and influence of Ci- 
mon. He could not however ecjual the magniâcencc and liberality of his rival, 
w b oo e imniinmi riches gave him ao opportunity of bestowing such présente 
as appear to us almost incredible, so much did they diflfer fn)m us in that re- 
spect. Finding- it impossible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
recourse to another expedient, in order to gain the love of the populace, no 
less effectual perhaps, out cêiiainly not lo lawful and honourable. He was 
theBrst who divided tlie conquered lands among the citizens ; who distributed 
among them the public revenues for the expense of their gT^mes and shows, and 
annexed pensions to all public employments ; so that certain sums were bestowed 
on tbeaa regulariy, as well to gratify them at the games, as for their pre- 
sence in the courts of justice, and the public as'iemWies. It is impossible to 
say, bow fatal these unhappy politics were to the republic, and the many evils 
with which they were attended. For these new regulations besides their dnJii- 
ing the public tfeasury, gave the people a luxurious and dissolute turn of mind ; 
whereas they were Ix^forc f^ober and modest, and coulMltod tbemaolvea wilb 
galling a livelihood by their sweat and labour.^ 

Vi^ auch arts as these, Pericles had gained so great an ascendant over dl8 
mmoa of the people, that he voaf bo sa» to have attained a monarchial powur 
under a republican fonn of government ; moulding the citizens into whatever 
shape be pleased, and pre&idiiK with unlimited autliority in all the assem- 
blieu. And indeed, Valerius Haximus makes scarcely any other dUEmnoe 
between Pisistratus and Pericles, except that the one exercised a tymnnical 
power by force of arms, and the other by the strei^th of his eloquaHOtt in 
which be bad made a veiy çreat progress under Aoaxag(Mras.§ 

This influence and antnont^, however enonnous, eooid not yet rasbain tbe 
comic writers fixxn lashing him very severely in the theatres ; and it does 
not appear that any of the poets who censured Pericles with so much boldness, 
were ever punished, or even called to account tor it by tlie people. Perhaps 
it was out or piudenee and policy that he did not atteo^t lo curb the lieen- 
tiousness of the stage, nor to silence the poets ; that he might amuse and con- 
tent the people by this vain shadow of libeity and prevent tfaeir discoveriiig 
that they really were enslaved. 

But I^Mcles did not stop hem. He boldl|y saaolved, If poauble, to weaken 
the withority of the tribunal of die Areopagus, of which he was not a member, 
because he had never been elected eidier archon, thesmotheta, king of the 
sacrihces, nor polemarch.il These were different employment:} in the renub* 
lie, wbien horn time immémorial had been given by lot ; and none but thoae 
who had behaved uprightly in thtm, were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. 
Pericles, taking advantage of Cimoci's absence, set Ephialtes wlio was his crea- 
ture, at work clandestinely; and at last lessened the power of that illustrious 
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body, in which the chief strei^lh of the nobility consisted. ' 'I he people em- 
boldened and supported by so powerful a facticm, subverted all the fuodaiDflV 
tal law*; inrl n ncient customs ; took fixnt! fin- ^rmtt oi' tho Areopagus the ctf^- 
mZ2dKAt of most causes that used to be brought betore it, icavii^ it veij tieir, 
and such only as were of HttJe consequence, and made themselves absolote mas- 
ters of all tbe tribunals.* 

Cimon on his return t'^ Athf'n«, wns -^fflfctprl to -see \ho â'r^mty of (he senate 
trampled under foot, and tiit:retore set every cngiDe at work tu restore it toits 
pristme atftimritT, and to revÎTe (be aristocracy, in the same finrm ai it bad 
been cstabltshea under Clisthenes. But now his enemies began to exclaim 
and excite the people against him ; reproi^rhinçhim, among: many other ihing;? 
for his strong attachment to the Laceiia-r]ioniaiu>. Cimou had himself eiven 
some room for this reproach, by his not paying sufficient regard to the Atfae^ 
nian delicacy; for, in speakiufj to them, he would for ever extol Lacedîemon; 
and when<*ver he ceasurc d their conduct on any occasion, he used to say, 
"the Spartaiis do not act in this inanuer." Such expressions as these drew 
upon bim the hatred and envy of bis fellow-citizens ; but an event, in which 
he oeveitfaeless had no share, made bim the object of their ntmoat detestation. 

SECTion vnt.— Alt kartbquake in sparta, 

In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, there happened the most 
dreadful earthquake in Sparta that had ever been known, f n eral places the 
country was entirely swallowed up; Taygetus and other mountauts were shaken 
to tbeir foundations ; many of tfieir summits, being torn away, came tumbling 
down ; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houses only excepted. To 
heighten the calarnitj', the Helotî', who were slaves to the Lacedîemonians, 
looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover their liberty, pervaded 
every part of the city, to mljrder such as bad escaped the carthquaJce ; hot 
'findii^ them under arms and drawn up in order of battle, by the pru<irnl tore- 
sil^t of Archidamus, who had assembled then) round him, they retired into tlic 
ne^hbouring cities, and commenced tliat very day open war, having entered 
into an alliance with several of the neighbouring nations, and being strengthened 
by the Me?5set)!3n«;, who at that tiitie wf re f Tttrasfed in a wnr with the Spartans.t 

The Lacedamonians in this exlrcnuty sent to Athens to implore succour; 
but this was opposed by Ephialtes. who declared that it would be no way ad. 
viaeable to assist them, nor to lebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, 
he said, ought to be left in ruins, and the'pride of Sparta thereby bumbled for 
ever But Ciroon, being struck with horror at these politics, did not hesitate a 
inoment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedemonians to die aggranditenent of 
his counti^ ; declareing in the strongest terms, that it was absolutely week 
and inconsistent, " to leave Greece lame of one of its leg^, and Athens withont 
a counteipoise the people acceded to his opnuon, and accordingly a succour 
was voted. Sparta and Ameiis might indeed be considered as the two limbs on 
which Greece stwd ; so that if one of them was destroyed, the rest were in- 
evitably crippled. It is also certain, tint the Athenians were so elated with 
their grandeur, and were become so proud and enterprising, that they wanted 
a check ; for which none was so proper as Sparta, that state being the only one 
that wascapaM' i>( hf in^^ a counterpoise to the headstrong disposition of the 
Atheoiaos. (Jimon therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedsmooians with 
four thousand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence which a man of fine 
talents and abilities has in n -^^intr. when a great fund of merit unites in his per- 
iSOO, with a well-established reputation for probity, disinterestedness, and xeal 
Mf the Çiod of his countiy. Cimon^ with vtjiy little difficulty, prevailed so 
ter «a to inspire the Athenians with noble and «agnammous aentmeDti^ whicb 
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in outward ap^pcarance interfered with their interest ; and this in spite ol the 
suggestions of a secrc! jeilotHy, which never fails to show itself in tho most 
seociibk manner on these occasions. By the ascendency and authority ivbich 
hisTirtue gare him, he laiwd Ibem above the grovellnig and ui^ust, tbou^ 
too common, political views, ^vliicli {)rornpt a people to contider the calamities 
of their neighbours as an a»lvantagc, which the inti-n-sf of their own country 
permits aijd even enjoim liieiii to lay hold of. Tlie counsels of Cimon were 
perfectif wise and equitable ; but il b surprising, how he could pieviU ao ftr 
as to make a whole people approve them, since that is all that could be el* 
pected lj*oin an asj^vnifily of tu»' ui.sf^.>t and ji^ravest senators. 

Some time after, the Lacedaemaiuans again implored the aidui the Athenians 
against the Messenians and Helots, who bad seized upon Ithoma. But on the 
arrival of îho*« forces under the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to 
dr«,'ad llieir intrepidity', their power, and threat lame ; mkI affronted ihvm so 
far, as to ^ead Uiem back, upon suspicion ul their haibuuiiiig ill de:>igiia, and 
of mteodir^ to turn their arms against them.* 

The Athenians rctumintç full ofar^erand resentment, declared themselves, 
from that veiy day, enemies to all who should favour the Lacedanionian 
interest ; for whkb reason they banished Cimon by llie ostracism, the hrsl op- 
pOTlunity that presented itself for that purpose. This is the hrst time tint 
the misunderstanding between the&f" tivo nations, which afterwards augmented 
tbn»ugh mutual discontent, displayed iiM^if in so strong a manner. It was how- 
ever suspended for some jears, by truces and treaties, which prevented its 
coDflequeDoes; but it at last tuoke out in the Hiost violent mauier, in the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 

TThose who had shut themselves up in Ithoma, after defendiiilg themselves fiw 
ten years, surrendered at last to the Lacedaemonians, who gave them tbeîr lîvet 
upon condition that they should never return to Peloponnesus. The Athen ians, to 
. cxaspcratf !h«' Laceda;monians, recoivetl them with tin ir wives and cijildren, 
and settled them in Naupactus,ot which they had just betore possessed them- 
selves. The inhabitants of Megan at tfa* tanw tim* went overfiom tfieSptt^ 
tans to tJie Athenians. In this iitanner several leagues were concluded on Doth 
sides, and many battles were fought, the most famous of which was that of 
Tana^ra in B<eotia, which Diodorus eijuals with those of Marathon and Platses^ 
and tn which Myronides, the Athenian genenl, defeated the Spartans, who 
came to tlie aid of the Tliehanj^.f 

It was on this (K:rr?«i(>n that Cimon, th ink iiig himself dispensed from his pro- 
scription, repaired with some soldiers to his tribe to serve his country, and to 
(ight ill the Athenian army against the Lacedemonians : but bis enemies caused 
him tcj be ordered to retire. However, before he went away, he exhorted his 
ronjpanions, who were no less suspected than hini-elf of tavouring the Laredse- 
moniaiis, to exert themselves to the utmost, and fight vvitli tiie greatest courage, 
to prove their innocence, and, if possible, to cfiacc from the minds of the citi- 
zens, a suspicion so injurious to them all. Accordingly those brave soldiers, 
to the number of one hundred, tired by his woitis, demanded his whole armour 
of him, which they placed in the centre of their little battalion, in order to 
have him in a manner present, and before their eyes. They fought widi so 
much valdiir md t'ury, that tjjey were all cut to pieces, to the great regret of 
the Atbeuiam, who deeply repented their having accused them so uqjusUy4 

I omit several events of little importance. 

• SECTION IX. — CIMOV I.S RFC AIJ.F.n, ïklC. HÎS DEATIÎ. 

The Athenians, perceiving the great occasion they had for Cimon, recalled 
him from banishment, in wbicb he had spent five yean.§ It was Pehdes hin« 
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self who pmposed and drew up that decree ; ** so moderate in those times,'^ sap 
PUitarch "were lends and animoeities, and so easy \o he ^[>peased, when the 
welfart: ol their country required it: and so happily did ambition, which is one 
of Ike stroneest and most lively passions, yield to die neoeanly of the timea^ and 
comply with thr occasions of tlie public 

The instant Ciinon returned, he stifled the sprirks of war which were about 
to break out among the Greeks, rt^conciled liie two cities, and prevailed wiili 
them to conclude a trace for five yeart. And to prevent the Athcniniia, léê 
were prown haughty on account of the many victorir-ï thry had gained, from 
having an opportunily, or harbouring a design oi attacking their neigbbcwrr 
and allies^ be tboiigfat it adviseable to lead them at a great distance (rm 
home against the common enemy ; thus emkavourinp, In an honourable war, 
to inure the citizens to wr^r, and enrich them nt thr ^:ime time. .Accordingly 
he put to sea with a tieel of two hundred sail. Mr sent «sixfy of these int' 
Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest against the isiani 
ofCyprus.* Artahazus was at that time in those aeaa with a Beet of three 
hnndrcd 5nil; rind Mpgabyzus, theothergeneralof Artaierxes.M ith army a 
three hundred thousand men, on the coast of Ciiicia. As soon as tlie squaaroi 
niilch Cimon lent into Egyot bad joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked Arti- 
hazui,and took onehuodired of his shipo. He sunk many of them, and cbasetl 
the rest far r^<, the coast of Phœnicia. But, as if this victoiy bad been onlv 
aprelude to a second, he made a descent on Ciiicia in his return, attackec 
Megabyzus, defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodigious number of his troops. 
He afterwards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, and laid sirg* to 
Citinm. n ?tmnn^ city of very great importance. His desigrn, after he had re- 
duced that island, was to sail lor f^pt, and agrain embroil the affairs of the 
Imfwnam; fer lie Imd veiy extensive vicwg. and meditated no less a design 
than that of the entire subversion of the mighty emphne of Penia. Tbe ra- 
niours which prevailed, that Themistoclcs was to command against him, added 
Iresh hre to his courage; and almost assured of success, he was infinitely 
pleaaed with the occmI«« of trying hia, abilities with those of that generaL 
But we have akewiy aeen that Tbeiârtodea laid violent bands on bimaelf about 
this time. 

ArtaxerKes, tired with a war m which he had sustained such grer^f looses, 
vaaolvied, with the advice of bis council, to put an end to it Accordingly be 
sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with tbe Athenians u^Hie 
most advantageous conditions they conH. Mro-:^|,yzyg and Ailabazijs sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an accommodation, Plenipoîrntiaries weiê 
Chosen on both sides, and CaUiaa was at the bead of those of Athens. The 
wndittons of the treaty were as follow: 1. That all the Oiecian cities cf 
Jteia should enjoy their liberty, with such r»nd form? of government as 
they should thmk fit to choose. 2. That no Persian .*iiip of war should be 
S iL^r^^ the CvaiieaB and Chelidonian islands, that 

H'l 5ïï?iîî i '^^^ the coasts of Pamphylia. 3. That no Pei^ian gene- 
Wlsboukl lg>d any troops within three days mnrrh of those seas. 4, That the 

Sn!!?"5- I ?" P^^^ ^« dominions of the kine of Penia. 

^ "^a^'a ^if "* "^f^ P^'*»^«' P«»<» ^ proclaim1d.t 

u \ I .aJkL^^^^ burning of Saitiis by the AthcmaK, 

ttîtd^^Kr'"' oiunbe»of Peiiana, MS 

wn^nH^L^K® i"^^*^- n^^?^'*?"?. ciAer of sickness, or of a 

L H ^'Jî^^'^i^ ''^ When he was near his ead, 

officers to sail with a fleet immedirîîply for Athrn^^ and to 

jfilThllr^^ Ti ^ât^^^ AccordiiwgJy this was executed >vilh 

ao mydiancnqf, that oaitbartbeeBa^rBortbeall&ooce sus it; and 

tnwl^'tS**' Ant J. a «0 Pint toci«.^ 490. rioa.i...i.p.73.74. 
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tbey neturned safe to Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of Ciincil, 
tlKMi|^ be luid been dead more than thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted, nhich if no wonder, since he was possessed 
of all those qualities which dignify the soul ; the most tender son; a taithful 
friend ; zealous for the good ot his country ; a great politician ; an accompiisbed 

SeDMmli modest when raised to tho highest employments and most distiiffuttbed 
onours; liberal and beneficent almost to profusion ; simple and averse to osten- 
tation oi' every kind, even in the midst of riches and abundance ; in fine, so 
fi^i^t a Jover of the poor citizens, as to share his whole estate with tliem, with- 
out bein^ irf—iari of mdi eompaniOM of km fortune.* History mentioiii no 
statues or monuments erected to hb memory, nor any magnificent obscauics 
celebrated ailer his death: but the greatest honour that could be paid him. 
vreœ the sighs and tean of the people : these were permanent and lasting 
statino, which are not snlgect Id the inclemeocies of woalbor or tlio hguries 
of time, and endear the merooiy of the good and virtuous to the remotest ages. 
For tbe moet splendid mausoleums, the works of brass and marble that are 
nrtitd in honoor of wicked great men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres 
which inclose nothing but vilo dust and putrefaction.t 

What followed proved more strongly the loss which Greece had fnistained 
by his death: for Cimon was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
thing coMideraUt or glorioiMagaiBrt Ike baibariana. Excited by tbe orators, 
who gained the t^nm^M aieenaencyofor the ninds of tlic people, and sowed 
the seeds of division in their public asssemblie?, they tumt d An ir animosity 
a^aiqBt each other, and at last proceeded to open war, Ûm fatal consequences 
01 wludi no one obdeavoiirad topuefcnt; a ciiomnilanoe that wasof neatad- 
vontege to tfia luoK of PoMia, and tho ntnMit pi^udioo 

aicTioa TBocTDiOBS IS oprosKo TO mrciJBS, &c. 

The nobles of Athens, seein g Pericles laîsed to tbe highest degree of power, 
and far above all tbe rest of the citizens, resolved to oppose Um with a man, 
who, in some measur<», might make head against him, and prevent his autho- 
rit)r àom growii^ up to monarchy. Accordii^ly they opposed him with 
Tnticydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a man who liad dii^ played his wisdom oo 
nuRiberiess occasions. He, indeed, did not possess military talents in so emi* 
nent a degree as Pericles ; but then he had as great an infim-nco over the 
people, shaping their opinions, and directing their assemblies as he pleased : 
and as he never stined out of tbe cilj, but cootioually combated Pericles in all 
his designs, he soon restored things to an equilibrium. On the other side, Pe- 
ricles was solicitous of pleasing the people on all occasions, and slackcried tbe 
rein more than ever , entertaining them as often as po^ible with shows, fes- 
tiralo, games, and other dSvefBions.| 

He found means to maintain, during eight months in tbe year, a great Dum« 
ber of pcxîr citizens, by putting them on board a fleet, consisting of sixty 
ships, which he fitted out every year ; and thereby did his countiy an impor- 
tant service, by training up a great number of seamen for its defence ; be also 
planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in Andros. and among the 
nisalts in Thrace. Tlierewas a very noble one in Italy, ot which we sliall 
soon have occasion to speak^ and which built Thurium. rericles had different 
views in settling those colonies, besides the particular design he might Ittve 
of gaming the affections of the people by that means. His chief motives were, 
to clear the city of a great number of idle persons, who were ever ready to 
distuih the government ; to relieve the wants of the bwest class of people, who 
before were unable lo subsist the mselves ; u fine, to awe the allies, bj settliiy 
mthre Athaobai among them as so many garrisons, which might prevent their 

I PhtfaiPwitl.r>lM— tsi. 
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engaging inrmy measure contrary to the interests of tlie people. The Romaai 
acted in the same manner ; and it may be said, that SO wife a policy wii 
one of the moet effectual metbodf used by tfaem to secure tbe tniM|tti]iily ol 

the «tate. 

But the circumstances which did Pericles the greatest honour in tlie opinion 
of tbe people, was his adomif^ the cily with magnificent edifices and oHier 
works, which raised the admiration and astonishment of all foreigners, and gave 
them a fiiirh i<lea of the power of the Athenians. It is surprising; that, in SO 
short a space, so many works of architecture, sculpture.engravii^, and painting, 
should have been peribrroed, and at the same time carried to the highest per> 
fection ; for it is generally found, that edifices raised in haste boast neither a 
solid an l dur ihlf ffr.ic*-. nor the regruhirity required in works of an c'xqui^itely 
beautilul kujd. Commonly, nothii^ but lenjilh of time, joined lo a^sitiuous 
labour,can give them such a strength as may préserve, and make them triumph 
over ap's ; ar»d fhi- r ii^-rs our wonder still more inrr'^nnito tlie works ol F*« ri- 
cles, whicli wcn^ tinished with so much rapidity, and yet subsisted tlirough to 
great a It rij^ih of time. For each of those works, the very instant it was finished, 
had the beauty of an antique ; and at tiiis tim<', i. e. " above five hundred years 
after," says Plutarch, "they retaiwd a fre.^hiiess and youth if jui^t timslied 
by the artist; so happily do they preserve the graces and charms ol novelty, 
which will not suffer time to diminish their lustre ; as if an ever-blooming spint, 
and a soul exempt from age, were diffused into every part of those works. 

But that ( ircumfîtance, which excited the admiration of the whole world, 
raised the jealousy of the people against Pericles. His enemies were for ever 
crying aloud in the assemblies, t>»t it was dishonourable to the Athenians, to 
appropriate to tîi. in>^clvfs the bank of all On cer, which In- had sent for from 
Delos wluTr it II id been deposited; that ihv allies mu^t luccssarily consider 
such an atu.inj»t a manifest tyranny, when they lourid that the sums which 
had been extorted from them, upon pretence of their beii^ employed in the 
war, were laid out t»y llu' Athenian^ in trildioir and tMiihellisliitiu: their city, in 
making magniticent statues, and raiding temples that cost millions. They did 
not exaggerate mi these occasions ; for the temple of Minerva, alone, called the 
Parthenon, had cost three million of livres.* 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to tho At)iriii in«, that Ihoy were 
obliged to give the al I ies an account of tbe moneys they liad received from them: 
that it was enough they defended them from the barbarians, whom they hsd 
fepulaed^while the allies furnished neither soldiers, horses, nor ships ; ami weie 
excused for some sums of money, which, from the instant they were paid in, 
were no longer the property of the donors, but of those who received tbf'm, 
provided they performed me conditions agreed upon, and in consideratkm of 
which they were received. He added, that as the Athenians were sutBciently 
provided with all things necess:ir)' for war, it was but just that they should em- 
ploy the rest of their riches in edifices aiki other works, which, when tifiished, 
would give immortal glory to their city; and the whole time they were carrying 
on, diffused a plenty of all things, and gave bread to an infinite number of citi- 
zens: that they had themselves all kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brass, 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprus wood; and all srirts of artificers capable of working 
them, as carpenten, masons, smiths^rtone-culters, dyers, goldsmiths; artificer 
in ebony, painters, em!>roiderers, and turners; men fit to con<lnrt their naval 
affairs, as merchants, sailors, and exjwirienced pilots ; others lor land-carriage, 
as cartwrights, wagoners, carters, n')pe-makers, pavers, &c. That it was tor 
tteadvantageof the state to employ these different artificers and workmen, who^ 
as so many separate IxMiies, forrned. when united, a kind of peaceable and do- 
mestic army, whose different functions and employments diffused gain and io- 
ciMse among all sexes an«l ages : lastly, that while men of robust bodies, and 
of an age fit to bear arms, whether soldiers or marinen» and those who were m 
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tbedifferent garrisons, were supported with the public moneys, it wam but jurt, 
that the vest of the people who lived in the city should also be maintained in 

their way; and that, as all were members of the same republic, they all should 
reap the same advantages, by doing it services, which though oi a different 
kina, did however all contribute to its security or ornament. 

One dey, as the debates were growing warm, Pericles offered to defray the 
expense of all these things, provided it should be declared in the public in- 
scription, that he only had men at the chaige of them. At tliese words the 
people, either admiring his magnanimity, or nred with emtilation, and deter- 
mined not to let him eqgms that gloiy, cried wilb one voice, that he might 
take out of the public treasury all the sums necessary for his purpose. 

Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, presided over all these works, as director- 
fenenL It waihe who particularly cast the gold and ivory statue représent- 
ai Pillae, which was so highly valued by all tM judges of antiquity.* There 
arose an incredible aniour and emulation among the several artificers, who all 
strove to excel each other, and immortalize their names by master-pieces of arL 
The Odeott, or music-dieatie, which had a great number of seats and col- 
umns within it, and whose roof grew narrower by degrés, and terminated m 
a pK>int, was built, history informs us, after the model of Xerxes's tent, ac- 
cording to the direction of Fendes. It was at that time he proposed, with 
Kwetd wamitb, a decree, by which ii was ordained, that musical games should 
be celebrated on the festival called Panathenwa : and having been chosen the 
judge and distributor of the prizes, he regulated thr mnnner in which musi- 
cians should play on the (lute and lyre, as well as sing, i-'roui that time, tlie 
musical games were always eihibited in thb theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and splendour of 
these works were admired, the greater envy and clamour were raised against 
Pericles. The orators of the opposite lacliuu were continually exclaiming against 
him,aiid tearing hb chancier to pieces ; accusing him of squandering the pub- 
lic moneys, and layii^ out very unseasonably the revenues of the state in edi- 
fices, whose magnificence was of no use. At Inst, the rupture between him 
and Thucydides rose to such a height, that one or the other must neces- 
sarily be banished by the ostracism. He got the better of Thucydides, pre- 
vailed in having him banished, by that means crushed the faction which op- 
posed him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city and government 
of Alliens. He now disposed at pleasure of the public moneys, troops, and 
ships. The land and sea were subject to him ; and he reigiied singly and 
alone in that wide domain, which extended, not only over the Greeks, but the 
barbarians also, and which was cemented and strei^lheiied by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friendship of kings, and treaties 
concluded with various princes. 

Historians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices and other works with 
which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have related faithfully their testimoi^ ; 
but I cannot say whether the complaints and murmurs raisea against him weve 
very iU giounded. And indeed, was it just in him to expend in superfluous 
buildings and vnin decorr^tions, the immense sumst intended for carrying on 
the war : and would it uot have been better to have released the allies from 
part of the contributions, which, in his administration, were raised to a third 
part moie tlian before ? Acoofding to Cicero, such edifices and other works 
only are worthy of admiration, as are of use to the public, as aqueducts, city- 
walls, citadels, arsenals, sea-ports ; and to these we must add, the works made 
by Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Pineus.! But Cicero observes, at 
the aame time, that Pericles was blamed for squanderiof away the public trea- 
sm, merely to embellish the city with supeifluous ornaments. Plato, who 
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formed a judgment of things, not from their outward splendour, but from twHh 
observes, after his master 8<>ciate>. that Pc rirlrs, with all his grand edifices 
and other works, had not improved the mind ol one of the citizens m virtue, 
but rather corrupted the purity and simplicity of their ancient manners.* 

raCTION XÎ.— PFRICLES CHANGES HIS CONDUCT WITH IIFa; ARD TO THE PEOPLE. 

When Perirlf s saw himself invested with the whole authority, he begaoto 
change bis biihaviour. He #as no loniper mild and tractebte as befeve, anA 
fiCTWWl to submit or abandon himself to the whims and caprice of the people, 
as to so many winds ; but dra^ving: in. says Plutarch, the rrins of this too loose 
popular govenmieu^jD uunner as we screw up tbe strings of an in* 

strunicnt when tooMn, %e «langed it inlo an aiistocFBcy, or rather a kind of 
mODUChy, without departini^ from l!ie public good. ChrKisinp always wfall 
was most expodie rît. and !>< rontintr irreproachable in all tliinirs. In gained fO 
poweiful an ascendency over the mmds ol the people, that la turned and di- 
Mcted them at pleasure. Sometimes, by his bare conwel, and by peiMMsive 
methods, he would win them over gently to his will, and gain their assent spon- 
tancoTisIy ; at other times, when he found them obstinate, he would in a man- 
ner drag them forward against their will, to those things that were for their 

food : imiuting on this occatioQ a skiUhl physician, who, in a tedious and stub- 
orn disease, knows what times arc proper Tor him to indulge his patient in in- 
nocent medicaments that are pleasing ija order afterwards to administer those 
of a strong and violent nature. whi« indeed put him to pain, but are alcNW 
capable of restoring his health. t . , 

And indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill and abilities were required to 
manage and govern a populace haughty from their power, and exceedingly ca- 
pricious ; ana on this occasion Pericles succeeded nooderfiilly. He i»ed fe 
employ, according to the different situation of things, sometimes hope, and at 
other times fear, either to check the wild transports and starts of the people, 
or to raise them when dejected and desponding. By this conduct he showed 
that eloquence, as Plato observes, is the only art of directing the minds of the 
people at will ; and that the chief excellency of this art consists in moving 
seasonably, the various passions, whether gentle or violent ; which being to the 
soul what striitt^s are to a musical instrument, need only to be touched by ao 
fneenious and wilful hand to produce their effect. 

it must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance which gave Peri- 
cles this great authority, was not onlv the force of his eloquence, but, as Tbu> 
cydides ouserves, the reputation of nis Kfe, and great probity. 

nutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which is very essential tostateS" 
men ; a quality well adapted to win the esteem and confidence of the public, 
and which supposes a great superiority of mind ; and that is, for a roan to he 
fiilly penuaded ttntbe wants the counsel of others, and is not aUe to mana^ 
ana direct all things alone ; to associate with himself persons of merit in his 
labours, to employ each of these according to his talents ; and to leave the 
management of small matters which only consume time, and deprive him of 
the liberty of mind so nccessaiy in the conduct of important aftin. Sodi conj| 
duct says Plutarch, is productive of two advantages. First, it rxtin^ishes<4l 
at least breaks the force of envy and jealousy, by dividing, in some measure, 
a power which is g^tir^ and offensive to us when we see it united inonesio- 

t[fe person, as if all merit centered in him alone. Seeoodly, it adNranoet mit* 
acifitates the execution of affairs, anfl makes their success more certain. Plu- 
tarch, the better to explain his thoughts, employs a very natural and beautiful 
comparison. " The hand,'* says he, which, from its being divided into fire 
fingers, so £ir fimn being wealcer, is the stronger, more active, and betlff 
adapted to motion on that very account." It is the same with a statesman, who 
has the to divide his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who bj 
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éuX mtms màkM hit tvHiority move actiTe, mora ei t Mrfy tué dedsive : 
wfoereas the indiscreet fire of â Btnovr^iiiiiided mill, wlw takes umbrage at, 
and is for en^ssing all things, serves no other purpose than to set bis weak- 
oesMnd incapacity in a stronger i jrtt* and to disconcert bis afiaiis. But Pen- 
des, 8ajsPliilaidi,dkl int act in m maoMT. LikcatUlfblpik)t,iiimtlwiKb 
be stands almost motionless himself, jret puts every tbing in ntotioo, and will 
sometimes seat subaltern officers at the helm : so Pericles was tbe soul of tbe 
government ; and, seeming to do nothing of himself, be actuated and govenied 
ail tbiiifi ; emplf^ing tiie éloquence of <me man, the cfedHt and i ntai ea t of 
another, the prudence of a third, the hraveiy and courag^e of a fourth, and soon.* 

To what has been here related, we may add another quality which is no less 
rare and valuable ; I mean, a noble and disinterested soul. Pericles bad so 
great a dmndinatno to receiving gifts, to utter a contempt (br ridiet, ami wai 
so far above all rapaciousness and avarice, that, though he bad raised Athens to 
tbe richest and most flourishing state ; thot)g:h his power bad surpassed that of 
many tyrants and kings ; though he had long disposed in an absolute manner 
of the treasures of Greece, he did not however Md a single dndHB to the es- 
tate be inherited from bis father. This was tbe source, the true cause, of tbe 
supreme authority of Pericles in the republic ; the just and merited lewaid of 
his integrity and perfect disinterestedness.! 

It was not only for a few short momNMSi nor during the finrt heats ef hfom^ 
which are generally short-lived, that he preserved his authority. He maintained 
it forty years, notwithstanding the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides. of 
Thucydides, and many others, who ail declared against him ; and of these forty 
7ears<,be spent fifteen without a rival, fiom tbe banishment of Thuc^rdides. and 
disposed îîîl affairs with absolute power. Nevertheless, in tbe midst ol this 
supreme authority, which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his own 
person, bis soul was always superior to the diarms and allurements of wealth, 
tibough he never neglected improving bis estate to the utmost of bis power. 
For Pericles did not act like those rich men, who, notwithstanding their im- 
n^nse revenues, either throtigh ncgligjence or want of economy, or the expenses • 
of pride and folly, are always poor in the midst of their riches ; unable and 
unwilling to do the least service to tbeir virtiioos friends, or their faithM and 
zealous domestics ; and at last die in every one's debt, whence tbeir name and 
nemoiy are bad in the utmost detestation by their unfortunate creditors. I 
dkaU not expatiate on another extreme, to which this negligence and want of 
economy generally lead, I mean rapine, a loveof gifts wSH exactions ; for heie, 
as well as in the management of the public moneys, tbe maxim of Tacitus may 
be applied, viz. that when a man has squandered away bis estate, he then makes 
it his whole study to retrieve tbe loss of it by all means, not excepting the 
toost criminal.| 

Pericles knew much better the use a statesman should make of his riches. 
He was sensible that be ought to expend them in tbe service of tbe public, in 
procuring able men to assist him in tbe administration ; in relievitig good offi- 
een, who too often are in unhappy cnncumstances ; and in rewarding and en- 
comraein^ merit of every kind, and a thousand such things ; to which, doubt- 
less either on account of the exquisite joy they give, or the solid glory that ré- 
sulte fimn ^m, no one will be so thoughtless as to compare tlie expenses 
lavisbed away in entertainments, equipages, or gaming. In this view Pericles 
managed hi? estate with tbe utmost economy ; having himself taught one of 
bis old servants to take care of his domestic concerns ; and be always bad the 
aecomt brought htm, at stated tisnes^ of all things that bad been received as 
well as expended ; confinir^ himself and his family to a decent subsistence 
(from which be excluded r^idly all superfluities of a vain and ostentatious 
Kind,) suitable to his estate and condition. This way of life, did by no means 
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please his children when they were come to years ol maturity, and much ka 
bis wife. They thought Pericles did not live at sufficient expense for penoM 
of their rank ; and murmured at that low, sordid economy, as thej culed it* 
whicli ( irried no air of the plenty which gfenerally reigned in houses wWere 
riches and authority are united. Pericles however, paid little r^ard to these 
complaints, and directed his view to things of much grreater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this occasion, a very just remark 
of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides and Cato. After saying, that political 
virtue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greatest and luoai 
perfect that man can acquire, lie adds, that economy is not one of the oiost in- 
considerable brandies oT this virtue. And indeed, as riches are one of the 
means which may mofit contribute to the security or ruin of a state, the art that 
teaches to dispose of, and make a good use of tiicm, and which is called econ- 
QO^, » certamlyabmnch o{ Ùèb art of policy ; and not one of the most incoo- 
sidcrablc hnuiches of it, since great wisdom is required, in order to observe a 
just medium on these occasions, and to banish poverty and too great opulence 
irom a countiy. It is this art, which, avoiding industriously all trifling and 
needless expenses, prevtMit> a magistrate from being forced to overiburaen a 
people with taxes; and ket^ps always in reserve, in the public coffers, money? 
suificient for carrying on wars that may break out, or i'ur providing agaiast any 
unforeseen accident. Noir wiiat is saia of a iiin^dom, or of a city, may be ap- 
plied to particular penions* For a city, which is composed of an assemblage 
of houses, and which forms a whole of several parts united, is either powertui 
or weak when taken ti^ether, in proportion all the members of which it con- 
sists are poweiîûl orweak. Pertclês certainly acquitted lilniselfvicll with re- 
gard to that part of this science which relate » to the government of a family; 
but I do not know whether the same may be said of ois administration ot the 
public revenues. 

SECTlOtf Xll.— JEALOUSY AND CONTESTS ARISE BETWEEN THE ATHENIASS 

AND LACEDEMONIANS. 

Such ifas tbe conduct of Pericles with respect to his domestic cq nc ew s 
and he was no less famous fiir his administnUon of public affairs. The Lace- 
dapmonians beginning to grow jealous of the prosperity of the Athenians, and 
to take umbrage at it, Pericles, to inspire his citizens with greater courage and 
magnanimity, published a decree, importii^, that orders should be sent to all 
the Greeks, inhabiting either Europe or Asia, and all the cities great or small, 
to send immediately tlieir deputies or representatives to Athens, to examine 
and debate on ways and means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt by 
tbe baribariam ; to perform Htm sacriBces, which they bad engaged themselycs 
to offer up, for the preser^'ation and safety of Greece, when war was carryll^ 
on against them : as also, todetennine on the expedients necessary for estab- 
lishing such an order and discipline in their navy, that all ships might ^ail in 
safety, and the Greeks tire In peace one with another. 

Accordingly twenty persons were chosen for this embassy, each of whom 
was upwards ol tifty years old. Five of these were sent to the lunians and Do- 
rians of Asia, Mid the inhabitants of the islands as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; 
five to the countries of the Hellespont and Thrace, as faras Byzantium. Fiw 
were ordeie.l to i^o t<» Ho-otia. to f Ikk i^. ind to Peloponnesus ; and from thence 
b^ the country ol the Locrians. to proceed to the several cities of the upper con- 
tinent, as far as Acamania and Ambracia. The last five were ordered to croo 
Eub<ea, and to go to the people of mount Œta, and those of the gulf of Malea, 
and to the inhabitants of Pl»thiotis,of Achaia, and of Thessaly ; and to induce 
the several nations to come to the assembly ccMivened at Athens, and to assist 
at the debates which should be there earned on, conceinhig peaœ» and the 
general affiurs of Greece. I judged it nescesaiy to enter into tbis detafl» 
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shows bow tar tlic power of the Greeks extended, and the autlioritj whkh the 
Attkenians enjoyed amonf tiiein. 

But all these solicitations were io vam ; as the cities did not seild their de- 
puties, which, according to hi<înririnv, was owing to th^ opposition made by 
ue LacedaemooiaDs, a circumstance we are not to wonder at. Tbey were 
aensibie that the desigfn of Pericles was, to hare Athens adcnowledged as mis- 
tress and soverri^n of all the other Crrecian cities; and Lacedœmoif was fiff 
from allowing h« r that honour. A secn-t •spirit of disfcnsioii h;<d, for some years, 
begun to disturb the tranquillity ol Greece ; and we shall lind by the sexuel» 
tbat this discord angOMOted continually. 

Pericles bad acquired great fame for the wisdom with which he fbmied and 
con«îiictc(î his niterpriof^^. The troops reposed the highest confidence in him, 
and whenever they tollowed him, assured themselves of success. His chiet 
maxim of war was. nerer to venture a battle unless he was almost certain of 
victory, and not to lavish the blood of the citizens. He used to say frequently, 
that were it in his power, thry should be immortal ; that wh^ri trec^ were 
felled, they abool to Ule again in a Utile time, but when men once die, they are 
lost forever. A victory that was only the eflnect of happy temerity, appeared 
Id him to merit but little praise, though it was often much admired. 

His expedition into thf Thracian Chor;rinp«;us did him great honour, and wa«i 
of great advantage to all the Greeks of that country ; for he Dot only strength- 
ens the Oreciao cities of that peninsula, by the cofooies of Athenians which he 
carried thitlier, but also shut up the istlimus with a stror^ wall, and with forts at 
proper distances from sea to sen ; hy that means s**r'iring the whole countrj' from 
the perpetual incursions of the Tbraciaiis, who were veiy near neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with a hundred ships round Peloponnesus, spreading the terror 
of the Atlu-nian arms wherever he came, die success of wbich was not ODoe 

interrupted on this occasion. 

He adv anced as far as the kiiigdom of Fontus with a large, well-manned, 
and magnificent fleet ; and granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to ask 
of him. At the ^aine time he displayed to the barbarian nations in that neigh- 
bourhood, and to their kings and princes, the grea trips'^ of the pow^rof the Athen- 
ians, nnd proved to them, by the security with winch he sailed to all parts, 
that iht y possessed the empire of the seas without a rival. 

But so constant and such ' i illiant success began to dazzle the eyes of the 
Athenians. Intoxicated with the idea of their power and grandeur, they now 
resolved cwi the boldest and n»ost lofty projects. They were for ever s»peaking 
of new attempts upon Egypt ; of attacking the maritime provinces of the great 
king; of cariying their arms into Sicily, a fatal and unnappy design, whicli 
at tnat time did not take effect, though it was revived soon after ; and to t\- ' 
lend their conquest!* towards Etruria on one side, and Carthage on the other. 
Pericles was far from encouraging such eitravagant des%T», or supporting 
them with his influence and approbation. On the contrary, his whole study 
was to damp that restles« ardour, and check an ambition which m longer 
knew cither bounds or measure. It was his opinion that the Athenians ought 
to employ their forces for the future, only in securing and preserving their pre- 
sent acqui^îition*. ; and he tlK)ught He had gained a great point, in restraining 
the power of the Lacedîrnmnianî*, the reducin?: of which lie always medi- 
tatea ; and this was particularly seen in the sacred war.* 

This name was given to the war which was raised on account of Delphos. 
The Lacedaemonians, having entered armed into the country where that temple 
is situated, had dispossessed the people of Phocis of the superinteTidcnce of 
that temple, and bestowed it on the Deipbians. As soon as they Icit it, Peri- 
cles went thither with an army, and restored the Phocians.! 

The Eubaans having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was oMig«*d to 
caarch thither with an army. He was no sooner arrived there, than news was 
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brouKfat, that the inhabitanU of Megara had taken up aims ; and that the La- 
cedœmoniaas, headed by Plistonax their king, were on the frooUera of Attica. 
This obliged hiaï to quit Eubœa, and to go wiim all possible etpedHto to âfr> 
fend his couDtiy. The Lacedemonian anny bein^ retired, he returned agiiMt 
the rebels, and again subjected all the cities of Eubœa to the Athenians- 
After this expedition, a trace tor thirty years was concluded between the 
Athenians and Lacediemonians. This tiea^ restoied tnnquillity for liie pre- 
seot : b«t as it did not descend to the lOOt of the evil, nor cure the jeaMQr 
oidcini^orthetfiDiittNiiSitbecalmwasDotof k)i« duretkn.* , 

OBcnov XIII.— mew oubjicto or coimunoii bstwbkit tm two vatiori. 

The Athenians, sii yeais after* took up arms against Samos in favour of Mi- 
letus. These two cities were contesting for that of Priene, to vrhich each 
claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this war to pJeajea 
famous courtezan, of wboB he wasveiy fond : her name was Aspasia.a native 
of Miletus. After setenl events and battles, Pericles besieged the capital 
of the island of Samos. It is said, that this was the first time he used mill, 
tary engines, as batteh^g-iams and tortoises, invented by Arlemon the engi- 
neer, who was Isme, aoottsfefore was always earned in a chati to the batte- 
ries; whence he was suniaraed Periphoretus. The use of these machines had 
long been known in the East. The Samians, after sustaining a siege, of nine 
months surrendered : Perides demolished their walls, dispossessed them of their 
ships, and demanded immense sinna to defray the expeoset of the war. Part 
of this sum they paid down ; agreed to disburse the rest at t ceitaiB time^ 
and gave hostages by way of security for the payinent.t 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being retunied to Athens, buried io a 
splendid manner aH who had ket flieir hres in this war, and pronounced in per- 
son Uie funeral oration over their graves. This custom, which he first intro- 
duced, was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of the Areopagus always 
ampoioted tbe orator on these occasions. He was chosen, ten years after, nr 
tie 19» oeiemoinr, in the beginning of the Peloponnetian war. 

Pericles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon ensue between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedœmonians, advised the former to send aid to the people of 
Cor^ra, whom the CorinUiians had invaded ; and to win over to their interest 
thtt&taMU which waa to veiy fonnidable at sea : foretelling them* that Ûtj 
dKNild be attacked by the Pelqponnesians. The occasion of the quarrel be- 
tween the people of Corcyra and Corinth, which gave rise to that of Pelopon- 
nesus, one of the most considerable events in the Grecian liistoiy , was as foiiows.^ 

Epidanmim^ a maritime city of Macedonia among the Taulaiitiani,wita 
colony of Coicjrrans, founded by Phalius of Corinth. This city growing in 
time, very large and populous, divisions arose in it, and the common people ei- 
pelled the most wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neighbourii^ nations, 
and inftttted tfiem greatly with their incuniona. In this extremity they firi^t | 
had recourse to the Corcyrans, and being refused by them, they addressed 
the Corinthians, who took them under their protection, sent succours to, and i 
settled other inhabitants in it. But they did not continue long unmolested ther^ i 
the Corcjians besieged it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth haatened 
to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the city surrendered that very day, ] 
upon condition that the foreigners should be slaves, and the Corinthians pri- 
scmers, till farther orders. The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murdered all 
their prisoners except the Corindiians, and laid waste the whole country. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater army than the | 
former, and fitted out a new fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would 
be impossible for them alone to resist such powerful enemies, sent to the AibcD- 
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urns to desire U^ir alliance. The treaty of peace, concluded between the 
states of Greece, left such Grecias cities as hM not declaisd tbiwesltn, the 

liberty of joioi'ng^ whom Ibey pleased, or of standing neutiaL Uns the Cor- 
cyrans had hitherto done ; judging it their interest not to espouse any party ; 
ID consequence of which they had hitherto been without allies. They now seat 
Ibr this purpose to Athens, which coming; to the iraowledge of (beConsâkiane, 
they also sent deputies thitner. The affair was «1c!>ated with great warmth in 
presence of the people, who beard the reawns on both sides, and it wa.s twice 

gut to the vote in the assembly. The Athenians declared the tirst time in 
iTOor <if the Corinthians ; but at^erwards changing tbeirofiàiiQB (doubtless oo 
remonstrances of Pericles^) they received the (^orcyrans into their alliance. 
However, they did not go so tar as to conclude a league offensive and defensive 
with them, for they could not declare war against Corinth, without iireaking at 
the nine time wlth all Peloponoseus ; but only agreed to succour each other 
mutually, in case they should l>e attacked, either personally, or in their allies. 
Their real design was, to set these two states, very powerful by sea, at va- 
riance : aud after each should have exhausted the other by a tedious war, to 
triunqm over the weakest: ibr, at that time, there were bet three states in 
Greece, who possessed powerful flrrts ; and these were, Athens, Corinth, and 
Corcyra. They also had a design on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the 



On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corejieas, and accordingly 

«cnt them ten galleys, but with an order for them not to engage the Corinthians, 
unless they should 6rst invade the island of Corcyra, or some other place be- 
longing to their allies ; this precaution was used, in order diet tfie ertidee ef 
the truce ndgfat not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey their orders. A battle was fought between 
the Corcyrans aiM the Corinthians near the island of Sybota, opposite to Cor- 
ejrve. It was one of tlie most considerable, with regardflotfae Munber of ships, 
that ever was foi^ht between the Greeks. The advantege was abnest equal 
on both sides. About the end of the battle, as nfs:ht was drawir^ on, twenty 
Athenian galleys came up. The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, sailed the 
next moniing by day-break towards ÛMb post of Sybota, whither the Corinth- 
ians had letned, to see if they would venture a second engagement. The 
latter, however, contented themselves with sailing away in order of battle 
without fighting. Bolli parties erected a trophy in the island of Sybota, each 
daimiqi; «e victoiy to themselves. 

From this war arose another, which occasioned an open rupture betn een the 
Athenians and Coriiithians, and aftenvards the war of Peloponnesus. Potidaea, 
a city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, which seat 
memra^ thither annoally ; but it was dependent at Ikat tkne on Athens, and 
paid tribute to it. The Allicniaa«, fearing this city wmdd revolt, and nrevail 
with the rest of the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants 
to demolish their walls on the side next Pallene ; to deliver hostages to them 
as sureties for then' fidelity ; and to send beck the magistnites whicfaCorinth 
had gnycn them.* Demands of so uniw^t a nature only fomented the revolt. 
The Potidaeans declared against tlie Atnenians, and several r>eigbbouring cities 
IbUowed their example. Both Athens and Corinth armed and sent forces thither. 
The two armies engaged near Potidsea, and that of the Athenam bed Ibe ad* 
vantage. Alcibiades, ^vho was then veiy young, and Socrates, his master, sig- 
nalized themselves on this occasion. It is something very singular, to see a 
philosopher put on his coat of mail, as well as to consider his behaviour and 
conduct in a oatde. There was not a soldier in tbe whole army who so reeo* 
liitely supported all the toils and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, were enemies be had long accustomed himself to despise and 



* subdue with ease. Thrace, the scene of this expedition, was a froaen region. 
While IheeCbor mkUen, ootered with tfiick dolhes ana waim 
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io tbeir tents, and scarcely ever dared to stir out ui tliem, Socrdteia ubeo u> 
come into the open air as thin clad as umial, and b«i«-footed. rajefj «d 

wit were the life of all tables, and iii<!u( ( d others to pu:ili the glass rouod 
cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to excess. Wh» ri the artnie* 
engaged, be perlormed his duty to a nuracle. Alcihiades h;iviug been Iïxpjvtq 
down and wounded, Socrates placed himself before hirev, defended bim valiant];, 
and, in sight of the whole army, prevented him and his arms from hciiig^ taken 
by tlie enemy. The prize of valour was justly due to Socnites ; but a> \ht 
eent raiï seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiaues,on account oi his i]lu.->tnc^ 
mrtli, Socrates, who only sought foroppcntiioities to intlame him with desire of 
true glory, contributed more tli:m any other person, by the noble eul<<^} be 
made on his courage, to cause the cmwn and complete suitol anDour,whjd 
was the prize of valour, to be adjudged to Alcibiades.* 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians bad sustained in the battle, 
the inhabitants of rotidaea did not < honere their conduct. The oily was there- 
lore besieged. The Corinthiaii>, learii^ to lose a place of so much mi^ortauce, 
addressedtheir allies in the 8tn)ii{;est tenps ; who all, in conjunction with them, 
sent a deputation to Laoedcmon, to complain of the Athenians as havinji^ ii^ 
fringed the articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians admitted them to audience 
ioone of Iheir ordinary assemblies. Tlie people oi ^£gu)a, tbotigb vcnr mud 
disgusted at the Athenians, did not send a deputatioa publicly thither, nr far 
of fifiof iimbiage to a republic to which they were sulgect ; but they acted 
*~i secret as strenuously as the rest. The Megarians complained vehemenlly 
unst the Atbeniaos, that, couli^ry to the law of nations, aod in vioUtioo 
the treaty concluded between the Greeks, tliey bad prohibited theo^by 
a public decree, accc» to their fairs and markets, and eiduded tbero mm 
all the ports (l«-j)erMient on tht-m.t I^y that decree, acconling to Plutarch,! 
the Athenians declared an eternal and irrt concileablc hatred against M^an; 
aod ordained that all Megarians should be \na to death that setToot m Athen; 
and that all the Athenian generals, when tiiey took the usual oath, should swcu 
expressly, that thoy vvould send a body of soldiers twice a jear, to lay wastt 
the territories of tlial hostile city .6 

The chief oompUints were made by the Corinthian ambassador, whospib 
with the utmost force and freedom. He represented to the Lacedamoniars, 
that as they tliemselves never swer\'e<i from the most inviolable integrity, «»• 
ther io public or private traik>actioiis, they for that very reasoo, were less sa- 
picious of the probity of others ; and that their own moderation prevented 
their discovering the ambition of their enemies : that instead of flying witi 
instant activity to meet dai»f^«'i"s and calamitit^^s, tlic y ik ver attempted to reoh 
edy them, till Ihey were quite crushed by them : that by tlieir indolence and 
supineness, tliey had given the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by io- 
sensible de^n-es, their prissent height of grandeur and power. That it was 
quite tiifleifnt with regard to the .\lb»nians. " That this active, vigilant, and 
indefatigable people, were ne\er at rest thfmseKes, nor would suffer an)' 
other nation to be so. Employed," says he, wholly in their pri»j< cts tltey 
form only such as are of the greatest and mo5t intrepid nature : their delibe- 
rations are speedy, and their execution the same. One enber{)rise sene? 
only as a step to a second. Whether they are successful or unlortunale, tbey 
tuin every thing to their advantage; and never stop in their career, or are dis- 
couraged. Hut you, who are oppressed by such tormidable enemies, are lulled 
asleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not ri'tlect, that a man wlio desires toli^ 
calm and at ease, must not only Ibrbear injuru^ others, but also binder any ooe 

• Flirt, ia CMiri*. p tlB. 330. Plot, ia Akik. p. 1S4. t 1Wij4. L i. ^ «-^ 
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revrof* the pri*«t« injory 4oM to Atfù; (nm wbote botiM Uie people of Mcnra lw4 tmfiti tM 
coortenai: «ad be cites mmm rrnnrnt of ArittophuKF. who. ia a comtdr entiUeti Ute Acb wui *— **• 
proechei Pt ri. 1< « with lhi« m lion. But Tlii,r , dide», a rotempornrj iiulnor, who « &i ïtry weS 
^uoiotcd wiib all the injuaclioat of AUi^o». dort not *«y a word «f Uim afair; m4 be is 
' «1 balM OMS ft pMt Wk» WM • profr »Md tJ iniJr r«-'r aod laliritl. 
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Irom imuriog himself ; and that justice consists ml only in lorbenrineto com- 
mît evil oimelre.^, but in avengiiij^ that done to us by others. SbaD I be so 
fi^c as to say it ? Y our intri^rity is of too antique a cast for the present state 
of atTairs. It is necessary for niL-n, in politics a? m il as in all other things, to con- 
form always fo the times. When a people are at peace» they may follow their 
ancient maxims; but when they are involved m a variety of difficulties, tb^ 
must try exp<'dients, and set ev< ry eng:ine at work to extricate themselves. It 
was by ihes^'arts that the Athenians have increased their power so much. Had 
you imitated their activity, they would not have dispossessed us of Corey ra, 
and would not now be laying; siep to Potidaa. Follow their eiample oo this 
occasion, by «uccotirinq; iIm' Polida'an'; rmd the rest of your allies, as yotir 
duty obliges you , and do not force ^our friends and neighbours, by («ursakiog 
tbem, to rave lecourse out of despair to other powers." 

TJbe Athenian ambassador, who had coine to Sparta upon other aflhirs, and 
was in the assembly, did not think it advisrable to let this speech go unan- 
fwered; but put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the still recent services that the 
levoblk, by which he was sent, bad done to all Gteece, which, be said, merit- 
en some regard ; and that therefore it ought not to he envied, much less should 
eniAeavouTS be used to lessen its power. That the Athenians should not be 
chaiged witli having usurped an empire overGrtfece ; since it was merely at tiie 
entreaty of then* allies, and in some measure with the consent of Sparta, that 
f/jey fjeen forced to take the abandoned helm ; that those who murmured, 
did it w ithout grounds, and only troiii the avei-sion whi< h mankind in general 
have tu depeodaixre and subjection, though of the gentlest and most equitable 
kind : that lie eiborted tliem to employ a sufficient time in deliberating, before 
they came to a resolution, and not involve themselves and all Greece m a war, 
which w<Mild nece«ari!y be attended w ith the most fatal consequences. That 
gentle methods might be found for termina tir^ the differences ol the allies, with- 
<Nit oominif at once to open violence. 1 f owever, that the .Athenians, in case of 
an invasion, were able tooppo'^e force with force, and would prepare for a vigo- 
rous defence, after having invoked against Sparta, the deities who take ven- 
geance çn those who forswear themselves, and who violate the faith of treaties. 

Tbe ambassadors haying withdrawn, and the iiT iu being debated, the mi^ori^ 
Iwerefor war. Rut before it passed into an act, An liidarTuis king of Sparta, net- 
ting himiself alx)ve those prejudices which so strongly biassed the rest, and direct- 
ing his views to tuturit^', made a speech, in which be set forth tlie dreadful 
fjonsegnences of the war in which they were about toembaik; .showed the 
streTiïTth <»f the Athenians ; exhorted their) first to tr^' t^enfle methods, which 
tiiey tiieinselves had seemed to approve ; but to make, in the mean time, tlic 
necessary preparations for carrying on so important an enterprise, and out to 
be under any apprehensions, that their moderation and (felajs would be 
branded with the name of' cowardice, since their past actions secured them 
Inim any suspicion of that kind. 

But, noCwilbstanding all these wise etpostulations. a war was resolved on. 
The people caused the allies to return into the assembly, and declared to them, 
that m their opinion the Atfienians were the aggressor? : but that it would be 
expedient first to as.semhle all tliose wImj were iu tltie alliance, in order that peace 
or war ai%ht be agreed upon unanimously. This decree of the Lacedttmon- 
ians ' was made in the tburteenth year of the truce ; an<l was not owing so much 
to the complaints of the allies, as to the jealoii'^y of the Athenian power, which 
had aiready subjected a considerable part of Greece. 

Accordingly, the allies were convened a second time. They all me their 
ftlles, in their several turns, from the greatest city to the least, and war was 
resolved oil by general coasent. However, as they had rK>t yet made any pré- 
parations, it was judged a<iviseable to begin them immediately; and while this 
was doiiK* in- order to gain time, and observe the necessaiy liivmalities, to send 
anbaanSora to Athens, to complain of the violation of the treaty.* 
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Tht fintwho wu sent ttiiflier, reriTed an ancient complaint, wliidi fequired 

of Uie Athenians to expef from their city the descendants of those who had pro- 
faned the temple of Minerva in the affair of Cylon.* As Pericles was of thai 
iamiiy by the motber^s side, the pucpuse of the Lacedsmontans,in their making 
this demftiKl, was either 1o his banishment, or lessen his authority. 

However, it was not complied with. The second ambassadors required that 
the siege of Potida^a should be raised, and the lil)erty of .4-'gina restored, and 
above aU, that the decree against the Megarians should be repealed ; declaring 
that otherwise m eecomiBodation could take place. In fine, a thiid ambassa- 
dor came, who took no notice of any of these particulars, but only said, that 
the Lacedsmonian? were for peace ; but that this could nerer be» eicepi tiK 
Atlieoians should cease to infringe the liberties of Greece. 

SECTION XIV. — TROUBLES EXCITED AGAINST PERICLES, 9lC, 

Pericles opposed all these demands with çreat vigour, and especially that 
relatif^ to the Megariaxis.t He had great influence in Atherts, ana at the sajne 
time ind nany enemies. Kot dariiie to attack him fint in peison, they cited 
his mo^t intimate friends, and those lor whom he had the greatest esteenn, as 
Phidias, Aspasia, anil Anaxagoras, l)(-fore the people: and their design in thil 
was. to sound how the people stood affected towards Pericles himself. 

Phidias was aoeused of having embeitled comiderable sums in ctsUnr the 
statue of Minerva, which was his master-piece. The prosecution havingoeei 
carried on with the usual forms, before the assembly of the people, not a sfri^/e 
proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appeared: for that artist, on be- 
ginning the statue, had, by the advice of Pericles, contrived the wmknuiOBhip 
of the gold in such a manner, that all of it might be taken off and weighed; 
vdiich accordii^ly Pericles bid the intbnners do in presence of all the specta- 
tors. But Phidias bad witnesses against him, the truth of whose evidence he 
could neither dispute nor silence ; these were the fame and beauty of his 
works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which attacked him. The ciicum* 
stance which they could least torsive in him was, his hi vine: represented to 
me life, in the battle of the Amazons, ei^raved on the shield ol liie goddess, 
his ojvn person, and that of Pericles aiâ, by an imperceptible art, lie had so 
blended and incorporated these fiprnres with the wliole work, that it was imptis- 
sible to erase them, without disliguring and taking to pieces t)ie whole statue. 
Phidias was therefore dragged to prison, where he came to his end. either by 
the common course of nature or by poison. Other authon say, that he was 
only banished, and that after his exile he matle the famous statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia. It is not possible to excuse in any manner t'je ingratitude of tlie 
Athenians, in thus makii^ a prison or (icath.tlje reward of a masler-piece of 
ait; nor their excessive nçour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itself; or, which, to make the wont of it, was a vanirr 
vervpardoQable in so great an artist. 

A^Mia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, where she was 
beeonie veiy tamous, not so much (or the charms of her person, as ibr her 
vivacity and solidity of wit, and her great laiowledge. All the illustrious men 
iï iS.*^!^ thought It an honour to frequent her house. Socrates himself used 
!? T L o«"*anw7 ; and was not ashamed to pass for her pupil, and to own 
that he had learned rhetoric fron her. Pericles declared also, that he was 
obliged to Aspasia for his eloquence, which so greatly distinguished him in 
A*2«ns ; and that it was from her conversation he had imbibed the principles 
ortbe art or policy ; for she was exceedingly well vereed in the maxims ol go- 
vernmefit. Their intimacy was owing to still greater motivea. Periclet «M 
not tore bas wife; he resigned her wery finely to Mtber oian« and aupfilied 

• Thit Crion lei/eJ on th« cit.dpl of Atli«n» nbove oae hun<)rr(! year* h«for*. TboM wb« faUovcd 
him. brintr b^jifg.i] in it. .nd r-di,o,d lo .streme famioe. flad for »hf Iter lo U>e temple of Minervm- mhtn 
Ihey afterwatds were isikrn out by forre. and cut to pièce*. Tbof mk» •dvméÙmaménwtn im- 
Clared (ttil^«r tavpiety and sacniejre, and a« such iMdsbca. Tbey ««•* tewMW. naJM MM 1» 
«ft«r. t Plul. ia Pericl. 168. | AriMot. te Tnetat d« Mwd. ». SIS 
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iwr place with Aâjpuiiy whom he Kived passionately, thou^ her fepuiation was 
more than mspiciiom, Aspaaia was therefore accused of impie^ and dissolute 
conduct; and ftwas wUhtbe utinoitdiiMMl^ thatPetiefetM^ 

entreaties, and bj the compassion he bad raised in the judges, bf sheading 

abundance of tears while her cause was plearling ; a behaviour little consistent 
wilh tbe dmty of his character, and the rank of the supreme bead of the 
most powennl ffale of Gfeeee.* 

A decree had passed, by which informations wnre ordered to be taken out 
ag-ainst all such persons as denied what was ascriljed to the ministry of the 
eods i or those philosophers and others who taught preternatural things, and 
1m OMfiiai of the heavem . doctrimt on Hw occMon conskfeved it^oinoiii to 
the ettiUUied religion.t The scope and aim of this decree was, to render 
P«ricles suspected with regard to those matters, because Anaxag-oras had been 
bis master. This Philosopher taught, that one only loteiltt^ence had modiûed 
file chaoe, and d fa pcMed theuBhrewe in the beautiful order fa which we now tee 
H ; which tended directly to depreciate the gods of tbe pagan system. Peri- 
cles, thinking it would be impassible for him to save bis lue, sent bim out of 
the city to a place of safoty. 

The enemies of Petides seeing that tbe people approved and received wfdi 

Eleasure all these accusations, impeached that great man himself, and cba^îld 
im with embezzling the public moneys during his administration. A decree 
was made, by which Pericles was ohli^d to give in his accounts immediately ; 
was Id be tried for oppression and rapine ; and the cause to be adjudged by 
fifteen bu mired judges. Pericles had not real cause of fear, because, in the 
administration of the public aflfairs, his conduct had always been irreproach- 
able, especially on the side of interest : he could not however but be under 
•ooie aqsprehenions fiom Ibe ill-wOl of tbe people, when be oonridered their 
great levity and inconstancy. One day when AJcibiades, then very young, 
went to visit Pericles, he was told that he was not to be spoken with, because 
of some affairs of great consequence in which he was then engaged. AJcibiades 
inquiriqg what these great afiairs were, was answered, that Penolei was prepar- 
ing to give in his accounts. " He should rather," said Alcibiades," not give them 
in and indeed this was what Pericles at last resolved. To allay me storm, 
he resolved to oppose the inclination the people discovered for the Peloponne- 
«ian war no longer, preparations for which nad been long carrying on, firmly 
persuaded that this would soon silence all complaints against him ; that envj 
would soon yield to a more powerful motive ; and that the citizens, when m 
such imminent danger, would not fail of throwii^ themselves into his arms, and 
sobmit implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted reputation. 

Tliis is what some historians nave related ; and the comic poets, in the life- 
time, and under the eye as it were of l^ericles, spread such a report in public, 
to sully, if possible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon liim the envy 
9aA enmity of many* Plirtaicb,on this occasion, makes a reflection which may 
be of great service, not only to those in the administration of public affairs, but 
to all persons, as well as of advantage in the onlinary commerce of life. He 
thinks it strar^e, when actions are good in themselves, and manifestly laudable 
in aU respects, that men, merely to discredit illustrious personages, rihould 
pretend to dive into their hearts ; and from a spirit of the vilest and most abject 
malice, should ascril)e such views and intentions to them, as they possibly 
never so much as imagined. He, on tbe contrary, wishes, when the motive is 
obscure, and the same action may be considered in different lights, that men 
would always view it most favourably and incline to judge candidly of it. He 
appliea this maxim to tbe reports which had been spread cooceinii^ Pericles, 



* Flat, in Venn. p. SSS. 

t Tà ^t'a (I'l voiiî^ovrat, fl KSyHt irtft tûv jifpapji'wv Stiàmovrat AnnxAgnna iruch'tt»%, that IIm 
<ltvine I(itcllii;«nce Klon« gmrti m. regular rootioD U> all the part* of nature, mad prcuided in lh« goverMMnt 
uf the utiivrr.e, deitroved, by that fjitca, Um flimiitf of fod», tlwlr powcn, and «U Uw r*'«lutf uHlC- 
ttona which were McruMd to tb«in. 
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as the fomenter of the Peloponnesian war, merely for private views of intemC; 
wbereu tbe whole tenor of bis past conduet oupht to have convinced every 
body, that it was wholly from reasons of state, and for the çood of the ptiblK:, 
that he at last acquiesced in ao opinioD, which he had hitherto thought it io- 

cumbeot on him to oppose.* ...... . 

White thif Mr was canyii^ on at Athens, tbe Laced«D0Dians sent seven! 

embassies thither, one after another, to make the various demands above men- 
tioned. At last the aflFair was debated in the assembly of the pe^le, andjt 
was resolved that they should first deiibente ti|NNi all me ailiclea, iMicira iMf 
gave a positive answer. Opinior^, as b usual in these cases > were divided; 
and some were for abolishing the dKfee enacted against Megara which seemeé 
the chief obstacle to the peace.t . , , , . , 

Pericles spoke oo this occasioD with the atmotl nice of eloquence, wmat 
his view to the public welfare, and the honour of his country rendered more ve- 
hement and triumphant than it had ever appeared before. He showed, in the 
fiiit phkoe, that tiie decree relating to Megara, on which tbe gn^eatest stress was 
laid, was not of so Uttle consequence as tney imagined : ttiat the demand made 
by ie Lacedemomans on that head, was merely to sound the disposition of 
the Athenians, and to tiy whether it would be possible to frighten them out of 
their design ; that should they recede on this occasion, it would betray raer 
and weakness ; that the affitir was of no less importance than the giving up to 
the Lacedaemonians the empire which the Athenians had possessed duni^g so 
many years, by their courage and resolution : tàat should the Athenians sub* 
mit on this occasion, the Lacedœmonians woold fanmediately present)© new 
bws to them, as to a people teiwd with dread ; whereas, if they made a vigo- 
fous resistance, their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at least as 
equab : that with regard to the present matters in dispute, arbiters might be 
chosen, in order to acgust them to an amicable way ; but that it did not ' 



the Lacedœmonians to command the Athenians, in an imperious way, to nuit 
Potidsa, to free iEgina, and to revoke the decree relating to Mepra : that 
such imperious behaviour was directly contrary to the trea^. which declared 
hi etpiess tenns, ** that should any disputes arise among the allies, thej should 
he decided by pacific means, and without any party's bcing obliged to 
GIVE UP AMY part OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED:'* that the surest Way to pre- 
vent a government from perpetually contesting its possessions, is to take up 
•nns and dispute its rights by the sword : ttiat the Athenians had just reason 
to believe they would gain their cause this way ; and to give them a stronger 
idea of this truth, he set before them in the most pompous light, the presieiit 
state of Athens, givii^ a very particular account of its treasures, revenueli 
fleets, larid as well as sea forces, and those of its allies ; contrasting theie seve- 
ral things with the poverty of the Lacedaemonians, who, he said, had rK> money, 
which is the sinews of war. not to mention the poor condition of their navy, 
on which they most depended. And indeed it appeared by the treasury, that 
the Athenians bad brought finom Delos to their city nine thousand six hundred 
talentSjWhich amount to more than five millions, three hundred thousand dd- 
lars. The annual coutributicxis of the allies amounted to four hundred and 
iiity talents.! In cases of necessity, the Athenians would find infinite re- 
sources from the ornaments of the temples, since those of the statue of Mi- 
nerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, which might be taken from tbe 
statue without spoilii^ it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in 
more auspicious times. With regard to the land*forces, they amounted to veiy 
near thirty thousand men, and Uie fleet consisted of three hundred galley 
Above all, he advised them not to venture a battle in their own country agaffllt 
the Peloponnesians, whose troops were superior in number to theirs ; not lo 
regard the bying waste of their hods, as thc^ might easily be iceloradto 
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Ibeir fonntr oondilioD; bot to conrider the km of iMmen as hi§:bly l'mDoiu 
tant, because irretrievable ; to make their whole policy consist in defenakii^ 

their city, and oreservinj^ the empire of the sea, which would certainly one 
day ^ve them me superiority over their enemies. He laid down the plan for 
canning oo Ûm war, not for a sinf^le campaign, but durhq^ the wliolo thno it 
might last ; and enumerated the evils they had to fear, if they deviiled fimm 
that system. Af^er adding other considerations, taken from the genius or cha- 
racter, and the internal covemment of the two republics ; the one uncertain 
and iudiiating in ill delibeiationB. and vendoicd itill sbwer in tbe eiecutkn, 
from its being obliged to wait for the consent of its allies ; the other speedy, 
determinate, independent, and mistress of its resolutions, which is no indif- 
fert^nt circumstance with regard to the success of euterpriaes, Pericles concluded 
hit a^ e e ch, and gave Iris opinion asfeUoiw: " we nave no more to do but to 
dismiss the ambassadors, and to give them this answer, that we permit those of 
Meeara to trade with Athens, upon condition that the Lacedemonians do no^ 
prohibit either us, or our allies, to trade with them. With regard to the cities 
of Greeee, we shall leave those free who vrere so at tlietime or our a greement, 
provided they shall do the same with regard to those dependent on tMm. We 
do not refuse to submit the decision of our differences to arbitration, and will 
not commit the first hostilities j however, in case of being attacked, we shall 
make a vkorous defence.*^ 

The amf)a5sadors wen- answered as Pericles had dictated. They returned 
home, and never came ^ain to Athens; soon after wliich the Peloponnesian 
war broke out. 



CHAPTER II. 

TAAxrsAOTzoars of thb oasBU zir muv 

▲VD XTAZiT. 

As the Peloponnesian war is a great event of considerable duration, before I 
enter on the histoiy of it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, tbe moet 
ooosidembie transactkHis wfaicb liad happened m Grecia Major, to the fusm 
we now speak of, whether in Sicily or Italy. 

8BCTIOV «TSB CARTBAOtirtjUrS DBFIATED IV SICILT. OF OBLOV AlTD 

HIS TWO BROTBBllS. 

I. Gelow. We have seen that Xerxes, whose design was no less than the 
total extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed with the Carthaginians to make 
war aeainst the people of Sicilv. Tliey landed in it an army of above three hun- 
dred'ttiousaiid men, and sent thither a fleet of two thousand ships, and upwards 
of three thousand small vesse ls for the baggage, kc. Flariiilcar, the ablest of 
the Carthaginian gericrals at that time, was chained with this expedition. 
However, the success was not answerable to these mighty preparations ; the 
Carthaginians were entirely defeated by Oelon, who at mat time had d>e chief 
authority in Syracuse.! 

This Gelon was hoin in a rity of Sicily, situated on the soiitheni toast be- 
tween Agrigentiini and Caniarina, called Gela, whence perhaps he received 
his name. lie had signalized himself very much in the wars which Hippo- 
crates, tyrant of (îela, carried on against the neighbouring ]K)wers, most of 
whom he subiiucd, and was very near taking Syracuse. After the deatli of 
Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the rights and possession of 
the ^yiant's children, lookup arms against his own citiieM, and havini; over- 
ccMDe than in a battle, poss esse d himself of the govemmenl in bis own name. 
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Some tunc aiier^he made himself also master orsjiacuse, by tbe a&àUtancc 
of some eiiiea, whom he had caused to return into it, and who had enpragtd 
tbe populace to open the ^ates of tliat city lo him. H( tlu n îj.ivr fù-la \(< 
Hierohis broUier, and applied hiinseJf wholly in extending tlie hnnits oi Ibe 
territory of Syracuse, aiid soon rendered himself very powerful. We may 
form a judgment of this {mm the army which he offered the Grecian ambas- 
sadors, who came to desire his aid azninst the king" of Persia ; and by hi^ de- 
mand of being appointed geoeraiisitimo of all their forces, which, however, 
they iefui>ed.* The fear he was hi at tint tnne of being soon invaded by the 
CaitfaaginiaiM, was the chief occasion of his not aucoouring the Greeks. He 
was extremely poli tir in his conduct: ami when non-s hmur^ht hirn r.f 
Xerxes^ havii^ croî>i>ed the HeUe^ont, he sent a trusty person with rich pre- 
sents, with ofden for hhn to wait the issue of the fint hattle, and iii case Xe^ 
xes should be victorious, to pay homage to him in his name, Otherwise to briig 
back the money Î I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They landed in Sicily at the earnest solicitatioos of TeriUus, formerly ty- 
lant omimera, but detlueiied by Thenn« anottiertyiaiitf who reigned at 
ntum. The family of the latter was one of tbe mo.sl illustriou.s of all C rt'cce, 
ing descended in a direct line from Cr^Hmus. He married into the family 
whicli at that time ruled at Syracuse, and which coieisted of lour brothers, 
Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus. and Thrasybulus. He married his daughter to the 
first, and himself marriea the daughter of the third. 

Hauiilcar having landed at Panonnus, began by layipg siege to Himera. 
Gelon hastened with a great army to the succour of Dis &tiier-io>law ; and 
umting, they defeated the Cartbaginians. This peifaaps was the most com- 
plete viclnrv pver gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of Thermopyls^t circum- 
stances of which I have lelated in the histoirof the Cardiagiiiiaiis.§ One re- 
markable circumstance in the conditions of tne peace which Gelon prescribed 
to the conquered, was, that thf y «^honld cease to sacrifice their rhilnren to the 
god Saturn; which shons, at the b^ina time, the cruelty of the ('arthogtniaos, 
and the piety of Gelon.ll 

The spoils won on this occasion were of inimrn'^r valiir. Gelon allotted tlic 
greatest part of them lor the ornament of the temples in Syracuse. They aljo 
took an incredible number of prisoners. These he shared, wilb the utmost 
equitY, with his allies, who employed them, after putting irons on their teet, 
in cultivating their land.s, and in buildine magni6cent eaifîces, as well for tbe 
ornament as the utility of the cities. Maigr of the citizens of Agrigeotum had 
each five hundred for his own share. 

Gelon, aAer so glorious a victory, so far from growing move pvoud and 
haughty, l)ehaved with greatpr r^fft}>tlity and humanity th.in ever tow.^rd^ thr 
citizens and his allies.^ On his return trom the campaign, he convened the 
assembïjr of the Sjrnicuaans, who weie oidered to come anned. He however, 
came unarmed tliither ; declared to the assembly every step of his conduct; 
the uses to which he had applied the several sums with u hirh !ie had been in* 
trusted, and in what manner he had employed bis authority : adding, that if 
they had any complamts to make a^inst him, his person and life were at tbeir 
disposal. All the peof)!e, struck with so unexpected a speech, and still mops 
with the unusual confidence he reposed in them, answerer! by acclimations of 
joy, praise, and gratitude ; and immediately^ with one consent, mvested ban 
with the supreme authority, and the title of kiqg. And to pvesem to the latest 



• BfvmaiÊmà la (onmb <wo haaiicrf tUpitMi thbtjr tbrntsaad om*. t Heroa. I. vii. c. 1S»— 1«T- 
t HMWlatni fftfMlMt Ulb bMtk «m liS«fflt «■ du» niae ity with drat of Salunta, wbkb do«i aot ap- 

5 IV to pnblbll. For IIm GimIi», ioferincd of Oeloo't tiicc«(M«, enfrratrd him tn inccour th<;m k^uM* 
•net, wVieb th«r woold not hstre door itfter tbr- hftttip of Hnlamin, which rxaJted tbeir coonif « m aMck 
Ihkt after this baltf<\ tlir-j xin^ginrê '1 ' ri\'.' 1 . , . tr i • riM'i,:;i rn rctmt thnf «nc^itig aai !• patiaMâM 
tbe war, to th^lr awn aJvanlai;?, wilWul iLe MtttUhce ot olitut power. 
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posterity, the remembrance of Gclon's memorable aclion, wIk) had come into 
the assembly, and put his Ufe into the hainls of t^e S^racusans, they erected 
a itttt»e in honour of him, wlm«in he was represented in die otokuof habit of 
a citizt'ii, ijtigirdcd, and unarmed. This statue afterwards met wjth a very 
singular late, and worthy of the motives which had occasioned its beira^ set up. 
Timoleon, at)ove a hundred and thirty years after, having restored the S^ra- 
coMM to dieir liberty, thought it admeable, id order to erase from it all tnces 
of tyrannical goveminmt, and at the same time to assist the wants of the peo- 
ple, to sell publicly all the statues of those princes and tyrants who had go- 
verned it till that time. But first he brought them to a trial, as so many crimi- 
nals ; bearing the depositions and witnesses upon each of them. They all 
were condemned unanimously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, which found 
an elcK^uent advocate and defender, in the warm and sincere gratitude which 
the citizens retained for that great man, whose virtue they revered as if he had 
been still alive. 

The Syracusans had no cause to repent their havii^ intrusted GcKmi with 
unlimited power and authority. This did not add to his known zeal for tlicip 
interests, but only enabled him to do them more important serv ices. Fur, by 
a change till then unheard of, and of ifhich Tacittis found no example, except 
in Vespasian, he was the first whom sovereignty made a better man.* rfe 
made UDwards of ten thousand foreigners, whD had served under liim, deni- 
MOB. His views were, to people the capital, to increase the power of the 
state, to reward the services or his bnve aad &ithful soldieis ; and to attach 
them more strot^ly to Syracuse, from the sense of the advantageoussettkmeat 
they had obtained in beir^ incorporated with the citizens.! 

He was particularly famous for his inviolable sincerity, truth, and fidelity to 
his cmgagemenls ; a quality very essential to a prince, the only one capable of 
Ruling fiim the love and confidence of his subjects and of foreigrriers, and which 
therefore ouçht to be considered as the basis of all just policy and good go- 
vwiBnent. Having occasion for money to cany on an expedition he meditated, 
which, very probably was before he had trimphed over the Carthaginians, 
he addressed the people, in order to obtain a contributii)ii from them ; but 
finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at that expense, he told them, that he 
aiked nothing but a loan, and that he would engage to repay it as soon as the 
war should ^ over. The money was advancedf, and repaid punctually at the 
promised time.J How happy is that government where such justice and etjuity 
ue exercised! and how mistaken are those ministenand princes, who violate 
them in the slightest degree! 

One of the chief nibjects of his attention, and in whkh his successor imi» 
tated him, was to make the cultivation of the lands be considered as an honour- 
able employ ment§ it is well known bow fruittui Sicily was in com, and the 
hnnenie revenues which might be produced fiom so ndl a soil when indus- 
triously cultivated. He animated the husbandmen by his pretence, and de* 
lig^htoa sometimes in appearing at their head, in the same manner as on other 
occasions he had marched at the head of armies. " His intention." says Flu- 
taich, ''was not OMrely to make tihttcountrf rich and fruitful, but am to ewr- 
dse his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and by these means to 
preserve them from a thousand disorders, which inevitably follow a soft and 
indolent life." There are few maxims, in point of policy, on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, thsn on that relating to the cultiTation ét their 
lands ; a manifest proof of their great wisdom, and the profound knowledge 
they had of what constitutes the strei^th and solid happiness of a state. Xen- 
ophon, in a dialogue, entitled Hiero, the subject of whicn is government, shows 
the great admtage it would be to a state, were the klug studious to reward 
those who should excel io husbandry, and what relates to the cultivation of 
lands. He says the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on which occa- 

* Sola* oauaiuan «aie m pnocipum in aie)iu( muUtin Mb— 'Shi* L i* 8< SS. 
tlNii.l.Si.f.SS^ t nM.teApoHrth.p.l1>. f VK. is Afif M. ^ im 
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were paid to all tliote who ûuM dbtitiguish tliemirifq m 

them, it would give universal life and motion ; would excite a noble and land- 
able emulation among: the citizeos, and give riie to a thouiand iavcotioia âr 
the improvement ot those arts.* 

It does not appear that Gelon had been edocated m the tanio BBiODariB Ihe 
children of the rich among the Grecians, who were taught musieaod iht aitof 
playir^ on instruments very carefully. Possibly this was because of his mean 
birth, or rather of the little value he set on those kinds of exercises. One da? 
at an entertainment, according to the usual custom, a lyre was preiented toeacB 
of the guests; vvhcti it was (relon's turn, instt rîd of touching the instrument as 
the rest had done, he caused his horse to be brought, mounted him with wtM- 
derful agility and grace, and showed that he had learned a nobler ezercist 
than playing on the lyre-t 

From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, the seven! cities of it enjoyed 
a profound peace, and Syracuse was particularly happy iu iU tranquiliitj , undex 
the auspicious goveniraent of Gek». He was not born in Syracuse, and vet 
all the inhabitants of that city, though so extremely jealous of their Kbei^,ted 
forced him in a manner to be their kii^. Though an alien, the supreme power 
was conferred on him, uasought by any art or inducement other than tnat ot 
merit Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties of the regal office, 
•S well as its great weight ; and he accepted it with no other view than the 
good of his people. He thought himself only king for the defence of the state, 
to preserve the gooti order of society, to protect innocence and justice, and to 
mihit to til bis subjects, in his simple, modest, active, and regular life, a pat- 
tern of every civil virtue. The whole of royalty that be assumed were the 
toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the great satisfaction 
which results frommaking millions happy by bis caies ; in a word, he coosi- 
dend the soveveigntj as an obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of 
a greater number of mon. He banished from it pomp, oalentatioo, licentîou»- 
ness, and impunity for crimes. He did not affect the appearance of reignir^, 
out contented himself with making the laws to govern. He never made his 
nfenon feel that he was then* master, but only mculcaled on them, that botb 
himself and they ought to submit to reason andTjustice. To induce their obe- 
dience, he employed no other methods than persuasion and a good example, 
which are the weapons of virtue, aiid alone produce a sincere and unioler- 
rupted obedience. 

A revered old age, a name hin:hly dear to all his subjects, a reputation ex- 
tended through the world, were the fruits of that wisdom which he retained on 
the throne through life. His reiçn was short, and only just showed him in a 
manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his person an example of a great, good, and 
trucking. To the infinite regret of all his subjects, be if ft the world, after 
bavutgreijpied only seven years. Every family imagined itself deprived of i!^ 
best Mend, its protector and father. The people erected, in the place where 
His wite Uemtuata bad been buried, a splendid mausoleum, sunounded with 
nine towers of a surprising height and majrnific ence ; and decreed those 
honours to him, which were then paid to th. dcmi-gods or heroes. The Car- 
tjiaginians alierwanis demolished the mausoleum, and Agathocles the towera: 
but, sa^s the historian, " neither violence, envy, nor time, which destrm aD 
rrosser things, could destroy the glory of his name, or abolish the memorv ef 
bis exa ted virtues and noble actions, which love and gratitude had ewmd 
on the hearts of the Sicilians.'* 

. [\- J*»*^.^*»- . After Gelon's death, the sceptre continued nearly twelve vein 
in his family : he was succeeded by Hiero, his eldest brrjther.§ 

It will be necessaiy for us. in order to reconcile the authors who have written 
•bout this pnnce. someof whom declare him to have been a good king, and 
ottiew a deteita bte ^yient, to distjqguisb the periods. It is veiy prabiibfe that 
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Hievo, dazzled, in the beginniivof his reign, by the glitter of soverei^ power, 
and corrupted by the flatteiy of his courtiers, studiously endeavoured to devi- 
ate from that path which his predecessor had pointed out to Inm, and in which 
be had found himself so happy* This young prince was avaricious, head^itrong, 
uiijust, and studious of nothing but the gratification of his passions, witiiout 
ever endeavouring to acquire the esteem and aftwtioo of the people ; who on 
their side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a 
tyrant over them, rather than as a king \ and nothing but the veneratioii they 
had Ibr Gelon's memory, prevented it from breaking out.* 

Some time after he had ascended the ttirone» he bad violent suspicions of 
Polyzelus his brother, whose great credit amons: the citizeas made him fear that 
he desig^d to depose him. In order however, to rid himself without noise 
of an enemy whom he fancied veiy dangerous, ne resolved to put hnn at the 
head of some forces he was about to send to the succour of the Siharites against 
the Crotonians, hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His bn>ther\> 
refusal to accept this command, made him the more violent against hira.t 
Tberon, vilio had married the luugbler of Polyielus, joined witti bis&tber- 
in-law. This gave rise to great differences of long duration between the kii^ 
of Syracuse and Açrigentum ; they however, were at last reconciled by th«; 
wise mediatioo of oimooides the jpoet, and to make their reconciliation last- 
ing, they cemented Hbyst new aUiance, Hiero marryii^ Theron's nster ; af- 
ter which the two kir^ always lived on good terms with each other.^ 

At first an Infirm state of health, which was increased by frequent indisposi- 
tions, save Hiero an opportunity 01 thinkir^ seriously ; alter which he resolved 
to MQ ibr men of teaming, who might converse agreeably with him, and for^ 
nub 1dm with usefiil instructions- The most famous poetis of (he a^e came to 
hts court, as Simonides, Pindar, Racrhylides, and Epichannus ; and it is af- 
firmed that their delightful coniersation did not a little cuutributc to soften tlie 
crael and aavage disposition of Hieio.} 

Plutarch relates a noble sayir^ of his, which shows an excellent disposition 
in a prince. He declared, that his palace and his ears should be always open 
Co every man who would tell him the truth, and that without disguise or reaerve.U 
The poets above-mentioned eKcelled not only in poetry, but were also pos- 
sessed of a great fund of learning, and were n spt cted and consulted as the 
sages of their times. This is what Cicero says particularly of Simonides.l 
He had a great influence over the king ; and the only use he made of it, was 
to bicline nim to virtue. 

They often used to converse on philosophical subjects. I observ ed on another 
occasion, that Hiero, in one of those conversations, asked Simonides his opinion 
with regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity. The latter desired one 
day's tune to consider of it ; the neit day be asked two, and went on increas- 
ing in the same proportion. The prince pressing him to give his reasons for 
these delays, he confessed that the subject was above his compréhension, and 
that the more he reflected, the more obscure it appeared to him.** 

Xenophon has left us an eicellent treatise on the art of governing well, en- 
tilled Hiero, and written as a dialogue between this prince and Simonide?. 
Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kinn are not so hajjpy 
as is generally imagined. Among the great numberof proem alleged by him, 
he innsti chiefly on their vast unhappiness in beinif deprived of the greatest 
comfort and blessirig in this life, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to who^ 
bosom they may «afely confide their secrets and afflictk)ns; who may share 
with them in their joy and sorrow ; in a word, a second self, who may fetm 
but CM heart, one aoal with tfaeni« SinmOdes, on the other tidn,layi down ad- 
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mirable Boaxiaos mih respect to the well governing ot a kingdom. ^ Uereme* 
8eiit8tolihn,tbat s king is not w fi»r liimself, bat for others : that hi9{(niiil«r 
consists, not in building magnificent palaces for his own residence, but in erect- 
irç temples, and fortifying and embellishing cities ; that it is his glor7, not 
that bis people should fear, but be afraid for him : that a truly royal care is, 
BOt to enter the lisia wim the first comer at the Olympic games, for the 
princes of that age were passionately fond of them, and especially Hiero,* but 
to contend with the neigobouring kii^, who should succeed best in diffustm 
wealth and abundance throughout hii aominioQs, and in eodeamiring to fom 
the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheless, anotherpoet, Pindar, praises Hiero for the victory be had woo 
in the horse-race." " This prince," says he, in his ode, *' who Koreins with 
equity the inhabitants of opoleet Sicily, has gathered the fthmt floweie in the 
garden of virtiie. He lakes a noble delight in the most exquisite performance 
of poetry and music. He loves melodious airs, such as it is customary for us 
to play at the banquets given us by our dearest friends. Then rouse yourseli. 
takeyourlyre,ana nisek to ^ Doric pitdi. If you fed yowself animated 
hf a glorious fire in favour of Pisa and Pherenice ;t if they have waked the 
sweetest transports in thy breast, when that generous courser, without bein^ 
quickened by the spur, âew along the banks of the Alpbeus, and carried hu 
royal rider to glonoiiB vicloiy: Ol sing the king of Syracuse, the omamentof 
the Olympic course!'* 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu. is in the sixth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, from whidi 
I have made the short extract above. 1 was feij glad to gife the vnadMS 
some idea of Pindar, by this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of Theron, king of Agrigeo- 
tum, victorioos m the charid^m. The diction of it is so subline, fts 
thoi^ifats so noble, and the monl so pore, that maiqr look upon it as Pindai^ 
master-piece, 

1 cannot say how far we may depend on the rest of the praises which Pio* 
dar gives Hieio, $ut poets «o ngt ahvays veiy sineere in tiie eulogies they 
bestow on princes: howimr, it is certain that Hiero, bad made his court tlie 
resort of all persons of wit and genius ; and that be had invited them to it by 
his a6fability and engaging behaviour, and much more by his liberality, wbico 
is a ereatmerit making. 

We cannot bestow on Micro's court the eulogy which Horace gives ths 
house of MfEcenas, in which a character prevailed rarely found among scbolan, 
and nevertheless worth all their erudition. In this amiable bouse, says Ho- 
race, the mean and grovelling sentiments of envy and jealousy were utMy 
unknown ; and men saw, in those who shared in the master's favour, a supe- 
rior merit or credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. J But it wis far 
^ in the court of Hiero, or of Theron. It is said that Siinonides and 



Bacchylides his nephew, employed ail kinds of criticism, to lessen the esteem 
which those princes had for Finder's works. The latter, by way ofiopriaJt 
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not the virtue which distinguished Pindar.* 

Hieio» haviiK driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana and Naxosfrom their 
eouBliy» MttlMt colony of ten thousand meD tbere, half of whon were Svra- 
cusans and the rest Peloponnesians. This prompted the inhabitants of those 
two cities to appoint, at\er his death, the same solemnities in his honour, as 
were beatowed on heroes or demi-gods, because ihey considered him as their 
fouoder.f 

He showed great favour to the children of Anaxilaus, formerly tyrant of 
Zancle, and a great Irieiki to Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at years 
of maturity, he exhorted them to take the government into their own hands. 
aÂer Ificythus, their tutor, should have informed them of the perfect state or 
it, and how he himself had hohaved in the administration. The latter,haTii^ 
assembled the nearest relations and nu>st intimate friends of the young princes, 
gave, in their presence, so good an account of his jguardiaiuhip, that the whole 
assembly in pMeifect admiration bestowed the big ficrt encoouums on his pru- 
dence, integrity, and justice. Matters were carried so far, that the young 

E rinces were extremely urgent with him to preside in the administration, as he 
ad hitherto done. However, the wise tutor preferring the sweets of ease to 
the spieodovr of authority, and penuaded^ at oe same time, that it would be 
for the interest of the state, if theyoun^ pnnces took tlie government into their 
own bands , resolved to retire (ram public liie* Uiero died after having leii^oed 
eleven years.l 

111. Thrastbvlus. He was succeeded by Thrasybulus his hrotheis who, 

by his evil conduct, contributed very much to the maltinç Hiero be regretted. 
Celled with pride and a brutal naughtiness, he considered men a.« mere 
worms ; vainly fancjring that they were created for him to trample upon, and 
that he was of a quite different nature (rom them. He abandoned hiBMelf im- 
phcitly to the flattering counsels of the giddy young courtiers who sum)unded 
him. He treated all his subjects with the utmost severity ; banishing some, 
confiscating the possessions of others, and putting great numbers to deatii. So 
severe a slaveiy ioon grew iiiBui>portable to the Syracusans, and therefore thej 
implored the succour of the neighbouring cities, whose interest it was also to 
throw off the tjrant's yoke. Thra^bulus was besieged even in Syracuse, the 
iovereigiity ol oart of which he had reserved to himself, viz. Acbradina, and 
the island, which was veiy well (bttified; but the third quarter of the city, 
called Tyche, was possessed by the enemy. After making a feeble resistance, 
and demanding to capitulate, he iel^ the city, and withdrew into banishment 
among the Locrians. He had reigned but a year. In this manner the Syra- 
cusans reeovened their libertj. Tb^ abo deUveied the mt of the citiee of 
Sicily from tyrants ; established a popular government in all places, and 
maintained that ibnn among themselves during sixty years, till toe reign of 
Dionysius the tyrant, who ajgain enslaved tbem.§ / 

After Sicity bad been delivered from the government of tyianto, and all the 
cities of it were restored to their liberty, as the country was extremely fruitful 
in itself, and the peace which all places enjoyed, gave the inhabitants of this 
island an opportunity of cultivating their lands and feeding their flocks, the 
people grew veiy powerfid, and amassed great riches. To perpetuate to 
latest posterity the remembrance of the happy day in which they had thrown 
ofiT the yoke of slavery by the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in 
the general assembly of the nation, that a colossal statue should be set up to 
Jupiter the Deliveier ; that on the anniversaiy of this day, a festival shoold be 
solemnized, by way of thanksgivira:, for the restoration of their liberty ; and 
that there should be sacri&ced, in honour of the gods, fous hundred aiod hfty 
bulls, with which the people abould be entertained at a common ieasti 

» Se buBt HW. t 1>M- )• si ^9T• !I.1eip.P.fla 
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There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of many, a secret spirit ot 
tyranny, which frequently disturbed the harmony of this peace, and occasioned 
nveni tumults and comnotioQS in Sicily, the partkulanof which 1 shall omit 
To prevent the evil consequences of them, the Syracusans established the petal- 
ism, which diflered verj' little from the Athenian ostraciaoi; and was so called 
iiom the Greek t,..x » signilyii^ a leaf, because the wtes were then given 
eo an olive leaf. Thki ju<%meot was pronounced against those citizens whose 
great power made the people apprehensive that they aspired to the tyranny, 
and it banished them for ten years; it did not. however, loi^ continue in lorce, 
but was soon abolished ; because the dread or fidling under its censure, hanng 
prompted the most viituous men to retire, and renounce the government ; the 
chief employments were now filled by such citizens only as liad the least merit.* 

Deucctius, according to Diodonis,t was chief over the people who were 
pioperly called SicilianB, Having united them all, the inhabitants of Hybla 
excepted, iltto one body, he became very powerful, and formed several great 
enterprises. It was he who built the city Palica, near the temple of the gods 
called Paiici. This temple was veiy famous on account of some wonders which 
are rebted of it ; and still more fiom the sacred nature of the oaths which were 
there taken, the violation of which was said to be always followrdby a sudden 
and exemplar}' punishment. This was a secure asylum lor all persons who 
were oppressed by superior power; and especially for slaves who were unjustly 
abused, or too cnielly treated by their masters. They continued in safety in 
Ûna temple, till certain arltitcrs and mediators had made their peace ; and 
there was not a single instance of a master's having ever forfeited the promise 
he had made to pardon his slave ; so &iD0U8were the gods who presided over 
this tetnple,for the severe vengeance they took on those who violated their oaths. 

This Ueucetius, after havir^ l>een succestifiil on a great many occasions, and 
gained several victories, particularly over tiie Syracusans, tound his fortune 
change on a sadden by the loss of a battle, and wasabandmied by the greatest 
pert of his forces. In the corestpmation and despondency into which so general 
and sudden a desertion threw him, he fonned such a resolution as despair only 
could suggest. He withdrew in the night to Syracuse, advanced as iar as the 
great square of the city, and there falling fmisbate at the foot of the altar, be 
abandoned his life and dominions to the mercy of the Syracusans, that is, to 
his professed enemies. The singularity of this spectacle drew great numbers 
of people to it. The magistrates immediately convened the people, and de- 
baled on the affiûr. They firrt heard the oratois, whose business was generally 
to address the people by speeches ; and who greatly inflamed their minds 
against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence seemed to throw into 
their way, to revenge and punish by nis death all the injuries he bad done Ûit 
republic A fptmm of this kind struck all the virtuous part of the assembly 
with horror. The most ancient and wisest of the senators represented, "that 
they were not to consider wtiat punishment Deucetius desen'ed, but how it 
behooved the Syracusans to behave on this occasion ; that tiiey ought not to 
look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a character oy which 
bis person was become sacred and inviolable. That there was a goddess, 
Nemesis, who took vei^eance of crimes, especially of cruelty and impiety, 
and who doobtleSB would not suffer that to go unpunished : that besides m 
baseness and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortunate, and in crushing 
those who ire already under one ^s foot, it was worthy the grandeur and gooo- 
ness na lurai to the Syracusans, to exert their clemency even to those who least 
deserved it." All tne people assented to this opink>n, and with one eoossil 
spared the life of Deucetius. He was ordered to reside in Corinth, the me- 
tropolis and foundress of Syracuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to fumisb 
him with all things oecessair for an honourable subsistence there. What reader, 
who compares these twooifierent ofnnionB, does not perceive wfakb of thsm 
wia the ooblcit and moit gtnemif ! 

• Di«a. 1. zi. p. 85. t Paff« 91^10, 
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!• Ptthagorai. Intveaffaigof what relates toGrscia Major in Italy, I unnt 
not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory of it. He was bom in Samos. After 
having travelled into a great many regions, and enriched his mind with the most 
excellent learning of evefy kind, he retunied to his native country", but did 
not remain lof^ in it, because of the tyrannical govennnent which Poly- 
cratcî» hail estahlished there, who howevpi h:u\ the highest regard for him, 
aiicl stiowed him all the esteem clue to his extjaordinary merit. Bui the sîudy 
of the sciences, and particularly of philosophy, is scarcely compatible with 
Blaveiy, though of the mildest and most honourable kind. He th< refore went 
into Italy, and resided usually either at Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or 
Tareotum.* Servius TuUius, or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in Home at 
that time; which absolutely refutes the opinion of those who imagined that 
Numa Pompilius, tht second king of the Komans, who lived upwards of a 
hundred years- before, had been the disciple of Pythagoras ; an opinion that 
ven^ proD:tMy was grounded on the reaemblaoce oftbeir manners, dispositions, 
andtninciples.t 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from the presence of this 
excellent phiiosopher.| An inclination for study, and a love of wisdom diffused 
themselves almost universally in a veiy short time. Multitudes flocked from 
«11 the neiglibourii^ cities lo get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to 
improve by hts salutary counsSi. Toe several princes of the countir took a 
pleasure in inviting him to their courts, which they thought honoured by his 
pi:esence,and ail were delighted with his conversation, and glad U> leam from 
Dim the ait of govening nations with wisdom. His school Decamo the meut 
famous that had ever been till that age. He had no less than fear or ûve 
hundred disciples. Hi t'ore he admitted them in that quality, tbey were pro- 
bationers ôve years, during which time be obliged them to keep the strictest 
silence, thinking it proper fior them to be instructed before tbey sboold attempt 
to speak. I shall take notice of his tenets and sentiments, when I come to 
speak of the various sects of philosophers : it is well known, that the transmi- 
gration of souls was one of the chief of them. His disciples had the g^atest 
leTorence fer eveir word he uttered ; and, if he dkl but barety aver a thing, 
he was immediately believed, without its being once examineo*, and to affirm 
the truth of any thincr, they used to express themselves in this manner, ** The 
master said it. § However, the disciples carried their deference and docility 
too far. in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly tbeir reason 
and understanding ; a sacrifice that ought to be made onfy to the divine au- 
thority, wtjich is infinitely superior to our reason and all our knowledge ; and 
which conbequeutly, is authorized to prescribe laws to us, and dictate absolute 
obedlBBce. 

The school of Pythagoras produced a great number of illustrious disciples, 
who did infinite honour to their master ; as wise legislators, great politicians, per- 
sons skilled in all the sciences, and capable of goveroine states, and beiiig the 
minbters of the greatest princes. A long time after his deatb, that pirt ef 
Italy, which he had cultivated and improved by his instructions, was still con- 
sidered as the nunnery and seat of men skilled in all kinds of literature, and it 
maintained lliat glorious character for several ages.lj The Romans certainly 
* 'entertained a high opinion of tbe virtue of Pythagoras, since the oracle of M- 
phos having commanded that people, during the war of the Samnites, to erect 
two statues in the most conspicuous part of Kome, the one to tbe wisest, and the 
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other to the nuMt Tailiant among the Qreeka, they aeeoidbi|ly set up two m 
Ihe" Comitium/* representing Pythagoras and Themisjtoclos.* Hlstariai» lie 
not agreed with resp#*ct to the time and place of the death ol Pythagoras. ^ - 

II. Crotoma. Sybaris. Fhurium. Crotona was founded by Mysc«11us, chief 
of the AdttiaMjlM Ihiid jmutm the leveiiteenth OlYinpiad.t This Myscelli» 
having gone to t)t1phoi to consult the oracle of Apollo, about the spot on which 
he <îhoiiM build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, who had come upon 
a similar errand. The god gave them a favourable audience; aiKl, aner 
Imvvag deterainied them with regard to the piM that ivould best suit their new 
settlements, he proposed different advantages to them ; and left them, anuOE 
other partirul.irs. the cht)ice of riches or health. The offer of riches stnicl 
Arcbias, but Mysceilus desired health ; and if history is to lie credited, Apollo 
peHbcmed hh pmant& finthiull^ to both. Archias founded Syracuse, which 
soon became the roost opulent cUy of Hrecce. Myscellus laid the foundation; 
of Crotona, which l)ecame so famous tor the long fife and innate strengrth of its 
inhabitants, that its name was used proverbially to signify a very healthy spot 
iHlose air was extremely pure.t The people of it signalized themselves im 
great number of victories in the Grecian 2:imes, and Strabo rchtes,that in the 
same Olympiad, seven Crotonians were crowned id the Olympic games, and 
carried off all the prizes of llie stadium. 

Sybaris was ten leagues, two hundred stadia, from Crotona, and had also been 
founded by the Achaians, but before the other. This city became aftenranis 
very powerful. Four neighbouring states and twenty-five cities were subject 
to it, so that it was, alone, able to raise an army of Aree hundred thousand TOCO. 
The opulence of Sybaris was soon followed by luiury.andsuch a dissoluteness as 
is scarcely credible. The cit izens employed themselves in nothing but banquets, 
games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. Public rewards and maiiu 
of dtstinctioB wei« bast o wed on those who gave the most roagnifioeni ellte^ 
tainments ; ami ev« toanch cooks as were best skilled in the impoitftiit ait of 
Boakir^ new discoveries and dressing dishes, and inventing new re6nements to 
please the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and effeminacy to 
auch a height, that they caveAally ntooved 6om their ci^ all arlifiom mm 
work was noisy ; and would not suffer any cocks in it, lest their shrill piuaag 
crow should disturb their balmy slumber8.§ 

All these evils were heightened by dissension and discord, which at Isst 
proved their rain. Five Inindved of the wealthiest in the city, having beea 
eipelled by the faction of ona Telys, fled to Crotona. Te lys demanded to 
have them surrendered to him ; and on the refusal of the Crotonians, to deliver 
them up, prompted to this generous resolution by Pythagoras, who then lived 
anongtbem, war was dechued. The Sybarites mardied three hundred thoo- 
sand men into the field, and the Crotonians onljr one hundred thousand; bat 
they were headed by iVfilo, the famous champion, of whom we shall soon 
have occasion to speak, and over whose shoulders a lion^s skin was throfvo. 
And himself armed with a chib. like anoâier Hercules. The latter gained 
a complete victory, and ooade a dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that veiy 
few escaped, and their city was depopulated. About sixty years after, 
some Thessaiians came and settled in it ; they did not, however, long eqjoy 
peace, being driven out by the CrotoflianB. Bems thus reduced to the niosl 
fatal extremity, they implored the suoofNurof theLacedflemonians and Atbeo- 
ians. The latter moved to compassion at their deplorable condition, after 
causing proclamation to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were willing 
to assist that colony were at libeity to do it, aant the Sybarites a fleet of tea 
ships oDder the co mi n a iid of Lampon and Xenociates.! 
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They biât t cttf mu the aocieiit Sjbnii, and calM it Tlwriam. Two 

Àven, neatly renowned for their leaniîng« tfte one an orator, ai)J the oilier • 
tiistonan, settled in this colony. The first was.Lysias, at that time but fifteen 
yt»xs of age. He lived in Thuiium, until the AtbeniaiM became unfortunate 
nSieily, and Hwn weal to Athens. The Moond waa Hevodotui. Thougb be 
mas Ikhii io Halkainassus, a city of Caria, he was, however, consîderèa as e 
native of Tburium, because he settled tbeie with that ooloogr* i will apeek 
more laqpely of him bereai'ter.* 

DiYiiiom sooB broke out tethe city, on eooooit of the new inb^ 
the lest would eiclude from all { ubiic employments an<l privileges. But as 
tfiese were much more irumerous, they repulsed all the ancient Sybarites, and 
got the sole possession ot the city. Being supiK>rled by the alliance they made 
witb the people of Cvolona, they soon grew very powerful -j and baring estab- 
lished a popular ibrrn of government in their city, they divided the citizens 
into ten tribes, wittcb they called by the names of the difierent natioaa wfaance 
they sprang. 

III. CnABovBâB, the legislator. They now bent all their thoughts to the 

atrengUtening of their government by wholesome laws ; for which purpose they 
made choice of Charondas, who had been educated in the schtx)! ol Pythago- 
ras, to digest and draw them up. 1 will quote some of them in this place. 

I* fie eideded fiom the senate, and all public emplojrments, all such as 
Aouid marry a second wife, in case any children by their first wife were livii^; 
beir^ persuaded that any man who was so regardless of his children's interest, 
would be equally so of his country's, and be as worthless a magistrate as he 
IhmI been a ntber. 

2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried throug:h every part of the 
city, crf)wned witli heath or broom, as the vilest of men ; an igiioininy which 
most ul them were not able to survive. The city, thus delivered irom those 
Mate of aociety, was restored to its former tranquillity. And indeed from ca- 
lumniators generally arise all feuds and contests, whether of a public or pri- 
vate nature ; and yet, according to the observation of Tacitui they are too 
much tolerated in most Kuvernments.t 

9. He enacted a new kind of law a^inst another species of pests, which in 
a llate generally first occasions depravity of manners ; directing all those to be 
prosecuted who should form a correspondence, or contract a frieodship with 
wicked men, and by layii^ a heavy fine u{x>n them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be educated in the Belles 
Lettres ; the effect of which is to polish and civilize the minds of men, inspir- 
ing them with gentleness of manners, and inclining them to virtue ; all which 
constitute the felicity of a state, and are equally necessary to citizens of ail 
ccad iti u w . In this view he appointed salaries (paid by the state) for masters 
and pnoeptors, in order that learning, by being communicated gratis, might 
be acquired by all. He considered ignoiance as the groatest of efils, and the 
source whence all vices flowed. 

f 6. He made a law with respect to orphans, which appeMs sufficiently judi- 
cious, by intrusting the care oT their education to their relations hy themooier's 
side, as their lives would not be in darker from them ; and the management of 
their estates to their paternal relations, it being the interest of these to make 
the ifreatest advantage of them, sinee they would ndwrit dM, m case of the 
demise of their wards. 

6. Instead of putting to death deserters, and those who quitted their ranks 
and fled in battle, he only sentenced them to make their appearance durine 
three days m the city, draasedfailbe habit of women, imagining, that lliedveaa 
ofio%Bonitobnia panahment would produce the same effwtas potltagto 
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death, and beii^. at the same time desirous ot givini^ such cowardly citizeuf 
an opportUDity of atoning for their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily abrogated, he im- 
posed a veiy severe and hazardous condition on aii persons who should pro* 
poee to alter or amend them in anj tamer. These were lentenced to tp- 
pear in tlie public assembly with a halter about their neck ; and in case the 
alteration proposed did not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. 
There were but three amendments ever proposed, and all of theui admitted. 

ChaiQndas did not low survive his own laws. Retuming one day fiom 
pvnuinff some thieves, andfinding a tumult in the city, he came armed into the 
assembly, though be himself had prohibited this by an express law. A cer- 
tain person ol^ected to him in severe terms, that he violated bis own laws : 
** 1 (K> not violate them,** said he, ** but thus seal them with my Mood and 
instantly plunged his sword into his bosom, and expired. 

IV. Zalrucus, another lawgiver. At the same time, there arose amoiiig 
the Locriaiis, another famous l^islator, Zaleucus, who, as well as Cbarondas, 
had been the disciple of Pytingoras.* There is now scaroely any thing extant 
of bis, except a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a most advantage- 
ous idea of them. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to believe 
and be finnly persuaded, that there are gods ; and adds, that the bare casting 
up our ^es to the heavens, and contemplating their order and beauty, ia suf- 
ficient to convince uf? that it is impossible so wonderful a fabric could have been 
formed by mere chaiu:e or human power. As the natural consequence of this 
belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the gods, as the authors offffaat- 
ever is good and just among mortals ; and to honour them, not merely by sa- 
crificès and splendid giAs, but by a sage conduct, and by purity and innocence 
of manners ; these being more grateful to the immortals, than any sacrifice 
fliat can be offered. 

After this religious exordium, in which he describes the Supreme Being as 
the source whence all laws flow, as the chief authority which coniniands obe- 
dience to them, as the most powerful motive for our faithful observance of 
tfiem. and as the perfect model to which mankind oqght to -conlbnn ; btde- 
scends to the particulars of tbnae duties which men owe to one another ; and 
li^s down a precept which is ver^ well adapted to preserve peace and unity 
in society, by enjoining the individuals of it not tomsJte their hatred and àia- 
sensions perpetual, which would aigue an unsocial and savage iiisposition»but 
to treat their enemies as men who would soon be their friends. This is cany- 
ig g m orality to as great a perfection as could be expected from heathens. 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after representing to 
tiiemji that, in pronouncing sentence, they ought never to suffer themselves to 
be biassed by friendship, hatred, or .my other passion ; he only exhorts them 
not to behave with the least hai^htiness or severity towards the parties e^gged 
in law, since such are but too unhappy in being obliged to undergo dl the 
toils and fatigues inseparable from law-suits. The oflRce indeed of judges, 
however laborious it may be, is far from giving them a right to use the con- 
tendir^ parties with ill nature ; the very form and nature of their empk}y- 
ment requiring them to behave with Impartiality, and to do justico oo afioo* 
casions ; and when they distribute this even with mildness and hutUUOitjf itii 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they errant. 

To banish luxuiy from his republic, which he looked upon as the certain 
destniction of a government, he did not follow the practice established insooe 
nations, where it is thought sufficient, for restraining of it, to punish, by pc- 
cuniajnr mulcts^ such as infringe the laws marie on that occasion ; but he acted, 
S^pv tne hislonan, hi a more artful and ii^eniou^, and at the same time moie 
effectual manner. He proliibited women fiom wearing rich and costly stufB* 
embroidmd robes» precious stones, ear-riqgs,necklac«s, bracelets, gold liitir 
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and such like onutments ; excepting none from this law hvt common piMlH 
tutes. He enacted a like law with regard to the men ; excepting, in the tame 
maraier, irom the observance of it, such only as were willing to pass for de> 
bauchees and infamous wretches. By these regulations be easily, and without 
▼ioleiice, preserfed the citiieiii finom the least approaches to linuiy and efie- 
minacy.* For no person was so abandoned to all sense of honour, as to be wil- 
ling to wear the badges of bis ^me. under the eye, as it were, of all the 
citikens ; since ttib would make him tiie public laughing-stock, and reflect 
eternal infainy on hb family. 

V. MiLo, the champion. Wc have seen him at the bead of an army obtain / 
a great victory. He was still more renowned tor his athletic strength, than for 
his inîlitaiy braveiy. He was flaraamed CvolooiensiB, fimn Crotona the place 
of his bhih. It was his daughter, whom, as was before related, Democedes 
the famous physician, and Milo's countryman, married, after he had fled Snm 
the court of Darius, to Greece, bis native country. 

Penmnaa felatw, that Mik>, when but a boy was mwmt thnei victorious ia 
one day at the Pythian games ; that he won six victories, at wrestling, in the 
Olympic games ; one of which was also gained in his childhood ; and that chal- 
len^inig a seventh time, in Olympia, any person to wrestle with him, he could 
not engage for wantof an opponent He would hold a pomeghuiate in meh e 
manner, that without breakiiç it, he would grasp it so fast in his hand, that no 
one, however strong:, could possibly wrest it from him.t He would stand sofirm 
on a discus»! which had been oiled to make it the more slippery, that it waa 
impossible to push him off. He woehl Und his bead with a cord, after which, " . 
holding his breath stror^ly, the veins of his bead would swell so prodigiously 
as to break the rope. When Milo. fixing his elbow on his side^ stretched forth 
his right hand auite open, with his tingers held close, one to another, bis thumb 
excepted, which he raised, the otoMst strength of maa'oould not separate his 
little ûnçer from the other three. 

AiJ this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his strength. Chance, 
however, gave him an opportunity of makit^ a much more IaudM>le use of it. 
One daj, as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras, ibr he was one of iiis 
most constant disciples, the pillar which supported the ceiling of the school in 
which the pupils were assembled, being shaken by some accident, Milo sup- 
ported it by his single strength, gave Uie auditorb Mjme time to get away, and 
afterwards escaped himsel/!§ 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the athletae is almost incredible. 

Milo's appetite was scarcely satiated with twenty minœ (pounds) of meat, the 
same quantity of bread, and "three '* congii"ll of \ivine every day.lT Atbena'us 
îelates that ttiis champkm, having run me whole length ol the stadium with a 
bull of four years old on his shomder, he afterwards knocked him down with 
one stroke of'^his fist, and eat the whole beast that very day. I will take it for 
panted, that all the other particulars related of MiJoare Une : but is it proba* 
ble. that one man cuiild devour a whole ox in so short a time 7 

We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great agr, «seeing the rest 
of the champions wrestling, and gazir^ upon his own anns, which once were so • 
▼igotous and robust, but were then very much enteebleJby time, he built into 
tears, and cried, Alas I thœ arms are now dead.*'** 

And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness from himself, the stror^ 
persuasion be entertained of his own strength, which he maintained to the last, 
proving fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was travelling, an old oak 
which had been opened by some wedges that were forced into it, be undertoolMp^ 
to spilt it in two fijhis bare strength. But after fincing out^ wedges, his i;^ 
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arms were caught in the trunk of the tree, by tlie violeT>ce with which it cIomA^ 
80 tiMt, being unable to disengage his hands, be was deroured by wolves.* 

An wHior has judiciously oMenred, that Âis nir|irisiiiglT raboiit dbamfMon, 
who prided himself so much in hb bodily strength, was the weakest of men 
with regard to a passion, which often subdues auid captivates the strongest ; a 
courtezan having gained so strong an iofluence over Milo that she tyraoDized 
orer him in (be aott imperioui manner, and made him obey whatever tmm- 
manda she laid upon hhn.t 



CHAPTER lU. 

THE WAR OF PBXiOPOHirSSIFS. 

Trb Peloponnesian war, which I am now entering upon, began ^Ixmi the 
end of the first year of the ett;faty-8evealh Olympiad, and hiilM tiaBnty-seTeo 
years.t Thucydide* haiimitMi the hiilory of it to the twenty-first year »• 
clusively. He ^ives us an accurate account of the several transactions of evenr 
year, which he divides into campaigns and winter-quarters. Howeirer I aball 
not be to nhnile, and ahaB only eioict iwh peitiof it as apnearwal entat^ 
liining and instmctive. Platarâh and Diodora Sicalw will also he of gvtar 
assistanoe to me OQ this oecasfcm. 

noftoa i^-WB sues or platxjb er tbc trsbaks, kc &c m wmn 

YEAR OP THE WAR. 

The first act of hostility by which the war began, was committed by the 
Thebana, who besieged Platses, a city of Bosotia, in alliance with Atneos. 
They ffeie introduced into it by treacbeiy ; hot tbecitiieni frUing upottlhem 

in the night, killed them, except about two hundred, who were taken prison- 
ers, aiKl shortly after put to death. The Athenians as soon as the news was 
brought ot the action at Plataeaî, sent succours and provisions thither, and 
cleared the city of all persons who were incapable of bearing anns.§ 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides prepared openly for war, and 
ambassadors were sent to al) places to strengthen themselves by the alliance 
of the Greeks and barbarians. Evety part of Greece was in motion, some few 
States and cities excepted, which continued neutral, till tbej should see tiw 
event of the war. The majority were for the Lacedspmoruans, as being tl^ 
deliverers of (îrerce, and espoused their interest very warmly, because the 
Athenians, furgeltir^ that the moderation and gentleness with wnich tber com- 
manded ever others, had procured them many allies, had aft ci w aids ai wl e é 
the gTeate<;t part of them by their pride and the severity of their government, 
and incurn fl the hatred, not only of those who were then subject to them, but 
of all such as were apprehensive of becoming their dependants. Such was 
the state of pabHe leelinir at that time among the Gieeks. The ouufedsBites 
of each of those states were as follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which sto(xi neutral, had declared for 
Laoedsmon. The Achaians, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were neu- 
tral at first, but at length insensibly engaged in the war. Out of Pek>ponne- 
sus, the people of Megara, Locris, Bff otia, Pliocis, Amhffaria. iiWiaidll, and 
Anactortum, were on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people of Chios, Lesbos, PU- 
^ tSMS, the Messeniaas of NauMctus : the greatest part of the AcananiBm, 
Corcyrans, Cephalenians, and Zacyntnians ; besides tne several tributaiy coun- 
tries, as maritime Caria, Doria, w-liich lies near it, Ionia, the Hellespont: and 
the cities of Thrace, except Chalcis and Polidaea, all the islands between Crete 

. , * and Pelopoime8us,eastwaid : and the Cyclades» except Meloa and Theia. 
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PËRblAMS AMI UKECIAl«g. 

Immediately aAer the attempt on Platss, the Lacedxmonians had ordered 
forces to be levied botli within and without Peloponnesus ; and made all the 
preparations oecessaiy for entering the enem^^s country. All {hiuga hein^ 
leady . two-thirds of toe troops marched to the isthmus of Corintib, Mid the ratt 
were left to g^ard the country. Archidamus, kinp of LacedaMnon, who com- 
manded the army, a^mblcd the generals and chief officers, and calling up 
the remembrance of the great actions performed by their ancestors, and those 
tfaey Uiemselves bad doœ or been eye-witnesses to, he exhorted them to mp* 
port, with the utmost efforts of their valour, the pristine glory of their respec- 
tive cities, as well as their own fame. He declared, that the eyes of all Greece 
were upon them ; and that, in expectation of the issue of a war which would 
determine Hs hit, they were ineeaBantly addreniof Heaven im hwrnu oC a 

£eopIe, who were as dear to them as the Athenians were become odious ; that, 
[>wever, be could not deny that they were going to march against enemies, 
who though greatly inferior to IheoiBelTes in numbers and strength, were never- 
tfieleas very powerful, warlike, and daring ; and whose courage would be stiB 
more inflamed by the sierht of danger, and the laying waste of their territories; 
that therefore they must exert themselves to the utmost, to spread an immédi- 
ate tenor in the oomtry they were going to enter, and to inspire the allies 
with new vigour.* The whole army answered with the loudest aoclainatiooi 
of joy, and assured their generals tnat they would do their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, still zealous for the welfare of 
G reec e , and meditating bow be might best prevent a rupture, the dreadful 
consequences of which he furesaw, sent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour* 
before they should come to liustilities. to prevail if possible with the Athcniam 
to lay aside their designs, or otherwise an army would soon march into Attica* 
But the AtheniaiiB, to hr fimn admitttqg him to an audience or heaiiw Ui 
reasons, would not so much aa iu£fer him to come into their city : Penclea 
havii^ prevailed with the people to make an order, that no herald or ambas- 
sador should be received from the Lacedœmonians, till they had first laid 
down their aims. In oomeouenoe of this. The Spertan was commanded to 
leave the country that very day ; and an escort was sent to guard him to the 
frontiers, and to prevent his speakino: to any person by the way. At his 
tailing leave of the Athenians, be told them that from that day, great calami- 
ties would ensue to all Greece. Archidainus, seeing no hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion, marched to Attica, at the head of sixty thousand cliosrn forces. 

Pericles, before the Laccdœmonians had entered his country, declared to 
the Athenians, that should Archidamus, wlien he was laying waste their terri- 
tories, spare bis (Pericles^ lands, either on account of the right of hospitali^ 
wiiich subsisted between tnem, or to furnish his enemies and those wbo envied 
him, %vith a pretext to slander him, as holdir^ intellif^ence with him, he from 
that day should make over all his lands and houses to the city of Athens. He 
demonstrated to the Athenians, that it was their interest to connmie the enemy's 
troops by protracting the war ; and that, for this piirpoce, they must immedi- 
ately remove all their effects out of the country', retire to the city, and shut 
themselves up in it, without ever hazardir^ a battle. The Athenians, indeed, 
had not forces enough to take the field and oppose the enemy. Their troops, 
including those in garrison, amounted but to thirteen thousand beavy-armea 
•soldiers, and sixteen thousand inhabitants, including theyourieand old, the citi- 
zens as well as others, who were appointed to defend Alliens : and besides 
'thèse, twelve hundred horsemen, includir^ the archers whorodeon horseback, 
ànd sixteen hundred foot archers. This was the whole army of the Athenians. 
*But their chief strengfth consisted in a fleet of three hundred galleys, part ot 
which were ordered to ia^ wa.ste the enemy's couotiy, and the rest to awe the 
aBies, on whom contributions were levied, without wnicfa the Atheniani could 
not defray the cipenna of the war. 
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The AtheiiianH, animated by the wnnn exhortations of Pericles, brought 
from the country their wives, their children, their moveables, and all their ef- 
fects, after which they pulled down their bouses, and even carried où the tim- 
ber of them. Witli regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed tbem into 
the island of Eulxea and the neighbourii^ isles. However, they were deeply 
afflicted at the sad and precipitate migration, and it even forced tears frooi 
their eyes. Fn>m the time the Persians left their country, that is, for nearly 
fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed in culti- 
vating their latjds, and feeding their flocks. But now, sad fate of war! they 
were obliged to abandon every thinç. They took up iheir habitation in the 
city, as conveniently as they could, in tlie midst of much confusion ; retiring 
either to their relations or friends ; and aomo withdrew even to the temples 
and other public places. 

In the mean time the LacedsinoniaM.havine set out upon their march, en- 
tered the country, and encamped at Œnoe, which is the first fortress toirârds 
Boeotia. They employed! long time in preparing the attack, and raisimr ^ 
batteries ; for which reason complaints were made a^tnst Archidamus, as if 
he carried on tlie war indolently, because lie bad not approved of it. He was 
accused of hemp too slow in his marches, and of encamping too long near Co- 
rinth. He was also charged with having been toodilatoiy in raising the army, 
and havir^ desired to p:ive the Athenians an opjwrfnnity (o carry off all their 
effects out of tlie countiy j whereas they said.nadhe marched speedily into it, 
all they bad, might have been plundered and destroyed. His dtêjgn, however, 
was to engngfe the Athenians, by fhf '•e delays, to agrree to an accommodation, 
and to prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he foresaw would be per- 
nicious to all Greece. Finding, alter making several assaults, that it woula be 
impossible for him to take the city, he raised the siege, and entered Attica io 
the midst of the harvest. Having laid waste the whole country, he advanced 
as far as Achaniae, one of the largest towns near Athens, and about fifteen hun- 
dred paces from the city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the 
Atlieniaos, eiasperated at seeing hhn advance so near, would sally out to de- 
fend their country, and give him an opportunity of comii^toa battle. It was 
indeed a great mortification to the Athenians, hat^hty and imperious, to 
be braved and inmlted in this manner by an enemy, wfadm they did not think 
superior to themselves in courage. Tbey were ^e-witnesaes of the dreadfid 
ha%'oc made of their lands, and saw all their houses and farms in a blaze. 

This sad spectacle was now so shocking, that tiiey could not bear it any 
longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to be led-out i^inst the Lacedcmon* 
ians, he the consequence what it would. Pericles saw plainly, that the Athe- 
nians would thereby hazard every thing, and expose their city to certain de- 
struction, should they march out to engage, under the walls of their city, »u 
army of sixty thousand fighting men, composed of the choicest troops at thA 
time in Budtia and F*eloponnesus. Besides, he had made it his chief maxim 
to spare tlx- blood of the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss. Fursu- 
ÎBg infleiibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, and studious of nothiitg 
but how be might check the impatience and ardour of tiie Athenians, he wai 
particularly careful not to assemble either the senate or the people, lest they 
should form some fatal resolution, in sçite of all the opposition in his power. 
His friends used all the entreaties imaginable to make him change his oxiduct. 
His enemies, on the other side, endeavoured to staler him by their menaces 
and slanderous discourses. They strove to rouse htm by songs and satires, in 
which they aspt rsed him as a man of a cowardly, insensible cast of mind, who 
basely gave up bis oountrv to the sword of the enemy* But no man showed 
so much rancour agaifist Pericles, as Cleon.* He was the son of a currier, 
and also followed that tnde. He had raised himself by faction, and probably 
bj a species of merit which those must possess who would rise inpopulargo- 
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▼erameots* He bad a Ihunderii^ voice and a specious manner ; tnd besides, 

lie pn^-^o^-^od, in a wonderful det!;Tcc, the art of gaining the people and brtng- 
ii^ tliam over to bts ioterest. h was be who enacted a law, that three oboli, 
not two 88 before, aboald be given to each of the six thouttnd judges. Tlie 
characteristics which more ifmnediately disting:ui!-hed him were, an insapport- 
ably vr>?n opinion of hi'^ own ahiliti*"^ ; :\ ridiruloiis persuasion of hi^ uncom- 
mon merils and a boldness of speech, which he carried to so high a pitch of 
InKilence as lo spam no man. But none of those things oouid move Perides, 
His g^at stieagth of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamoitn.* As a 
g-ood pHot in a rag'inir Ftorm, who, afte r he hns given oiit the proper orders, 
and taken all th« precautions iiecessarjr, is studious of oothiug but how to make 
the best use of his art, without suffenng himself to be mov^ bf the teais or 
entreaties of those whom fear has distracted : so Pericles, artt r having put the 
city in a crrvod state of (Iffr nrr. and posted guards in all plnct"- to prt'>ctita 
surprise, toilowcd those counsels which his prudence suggested, entireiy r^rd- 
Ims of uie complaints, the taunts, and licentious discourses of the citnens, 
from a firm persuasion, that lu- knew much he1t*^r tluin they in what manner 
they were to be governed. " It then appcirt'd f vidfntJy," says Plutarrh, 
*' thai Pericles was absolute master of the minds of the Athenians, since he 
preTailed so far, at such a juncture as this, as to keep tliem from sallyii^ out 
of the city, as if I)e had kept the keys of the city in hiso>vn possession; and 
fixed on their arms, the seal of his authority, to forbid their mnk intruse of 
them.*'t Tbii^ happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for ilie enemy, 
findine^ the Athenians determtr^d not to stir out of their city, and having advice 
that the enemy's fleet carried fire and sword into their territories, raised their 
camp, and, after making dreadful havoc in the whole cmmtry thiTMigh which 
they marched, returned to Peloponnesus, and retired to their several homes. 

it mô]^ here be asked, why Pericles acted, on this occasion, in a quite dif- 
ferent manner from what Thetnislocles had done about fifty years before, when, 
at thr npproach of Xerxes, lu' rnaflt the Athenians march out of their citj, and 
abiiiidon it to the enemy. l>uialiule reflection will show, that the circum- 
stances differed widely. Themistoclcs being invaded b^ w the forces of tiie 
East, justi}' concludecf that it would be impossible for him to withstand, in a 
siT]2-!e city, those miliioos of barbarians w'ho would havf poured upon it like a 
deluge, and deprive him of all hones of beii^ succoured by the allies. This 
is the reason given by Cicero. Fluctum enim ioHm barbaria fcrre urba una 
non potcrat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire for some time, and to let 
the confused multitude ot barbarian? consume and destroy one another. But 
Pericles was not ci^aged in so formidable and oppressive a war. The odds 
were not very great, and he foresaw it would allow him time to breathe 
Thii<, like a judicious man and an abîe politician, fit- 'a fit clo-e in Atheilfi, 
and could not be moved either by the remonstrances or murmura of the citi- 
zens. Cicero, w riting? to his friend Attic us, condemns absolutely the résolution 
which Pompey formed and eiecutcd, of abandoning Rome to Caesar : whereas, 
he (Miirht in imitation of Pericles, to have shut him*elf up in it with the sen» 
ate, the magistrates, aud the worthiest of the citizens who had declared in 
his favour,! 

AAer the Lacedaemonians were atired, the Athenians placed ferees in ail 

the important posts both by land and sea, pursuant to the pian they intended 
to follow as long as the war continued, xhey also r:Mx,e to a resolution, to 
keep always a thousand talent8§ in reserve and a hundred galleys ; and never 
to use them, except the enemy should invade Attica by sea ; at the same time 

inaktngr it death for nny man to propose the employing them any other way. 

The galleys which had been sent into Pelopotinesus committed dreadful de- 
predations there, which coitsoled die Athenians in some measure lor the losseï» 
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they Ind sustained. One dagr* «s the forces were going oo board, and Peri- 
cles entering his own ship, a sudden and total eclipse of the sun took place, 
and the earth was overspread with the deepest gloom. This phenomenon 
filled the mindt of the Atbeniaiit wHIi the otmost tenor ; supenrtition and tbt 
KDorance of natural causes making them consider such events as fatal omens. 
Pericles seehig the pilot who was on board his ship astoni^ed, and incapable 
of managing the helm, Ûimvi his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
he eould see : the pilot anirering, that the doak took awij aU ol^lects from 
his sight, Pericles then gave him to understand that the like cause, viz. the 
interposition of the vast body of the moon between hit ejes and the tun, pm- 
vented his seeing its splendour. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elapsed, the Atfieiii- 
ans, during the winter, solemnized public funerals, according to ancient cus- 
tom, a practice truly humane, and expressive of a just gratitude, in honour of 
those who had lost their lives in that campaign ; a ceremony they obeerved 
during the whole course of that war. For this purpose they tetup, thvn daya 
before, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased citizens, were exposed, and 
eveiy oersoo strewed flowers, incense, perfumes, and things of the same kind, 
upon those remaine. They afterwanu were put on a kind of chariots, in col> 
fins made of cypress wood, eveiy tribe having its piafticular coffin and chariot ; 
but in one of the latter a laige empty coffin* was carried, in honour of those 
whose bodies bad not been found. The procession marched with a grave, 
majestic, and religious pomp ; a great number of inhabitants, both citizens and 
foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity. The relatioas of the deceased 
officers aiKl soldiers stood iveepiiig at tlie sepulchre. These bones were car- 
ried to a public monument, in the finest suburb of the city, called Û\e Cera- 
micus ; where were buried in all ages, those who had lost their lives in the 
field, except the warriors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their extraordinary 
valour, were interred in the field of battle. Earth was afterwards laid over 
them, and that one of the citizens of the greatest distinction pronounced their 
funeral oratMD. Pericks was now appointed to peribnn this honourable office. 
When the ceremony was ended, he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, 
in order to be the better heard, and spoke the oration, the whole of which 
ThiicydidathastnMniilledtous.t Whether it was really c o mposed by Peii- 
des, or by the hbtorian, we may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputatkiA 
of both those great men, as well for the noble simplicity of the style, as for the 
just beauty ofthe thoughts, and the fatness of the sentiments which shine io 
every part of it AAer liaving paid, in sosoiemn a manner, tliis doubleliMt 
of tears and applauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacri* 
ficed their lives to defend the liberties of their country, the public who did not 
confine their gratitude to eroptyceremonies and tears, maintained their widows 
and their inStnt orphans.! This was a powerful incentive to animate the 
courage of the citiiens ; K» gnal ncn are famed wheie merit la belt 
warded.§ 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians concluded an alliance 
with Sitalces, king of the Odrysians in Thrace ; and, in consequence of thii 
treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of Athens. They also came to an ac- 
commodation with Ferdiccas, kir^ of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city 
of Therms ; after which they united their forces, in oider to canyon the war 
inOlialcis. 



iBCTioir n.— m plaovb hakes drbaopiti. havoc » attica, Uc ssookd 

Ann TBIHD TKARS OW TBB WAS. 

In tlie beginning of the second campaign, the enemy made an incursion into 
the Gountiy as before, and hud it waste. iBut the plsguemade a muchgieaUr 
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devastatMm io Athens ; the like hariqg never been known. It is related, that 
U Wmi im Ethiopia, vrhence it desânded iolo Ep pt, from thence spread 
OWW Liibya, and a great part of Persia ; and at lut broke at once like a flood 
upon Athens.* Thucydides, who himself was seized with tliat deadly disease, 
has described very mioutelj the several circumstances and symptoms of it ; in 
Older, says be, tnt a fiiithlttl and exaet mhtion of Ihb ealamity may sen>'e as 
an instnictioo to posterity, in case the Uko aiioiildeTer happen. Hippocrates, 
who was employed to visit the sick, has also described it in a me<iical,t and 
Lucretius in a poetical way.^ This pestilence badled the utmost etlorts ot 
ait ; the most lobuit eonstitatioos were unable to iritiiataiid its attack ; and 
the greatest care and skill of the physicians were a feeble help to those who 
were infected. The instant a person was seized, he was struck with despair, 
which quite disabled him from altetnptittg a cure. The assistance that was 

EVeo tbem watf ineflbctnal, and proved mortal to all meh of their relation as 
id the courajBce to approach them. The prodigious quantity of baggage* 
which had been removed out of rtie countrj' into the city, proved very noxiouji. 
Most of the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, where they 
could scarcely breathe, dining the raginic beat of tte senmer, so that they 
were seen either piled one upon the other, the dead as well as those who were 
dying",^ or else crawling thruu^^h tlie streets, or lying along l>y tlie side of 
tountains, to which they had dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst 
whieb consumed them. The very temples were hlled with dead bodies, vod 
eveiy part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the least 
VHBedy for the present, or the least hopes with regard to futurity. 

The plague, before it spread into Attica had been veiy destructive in Peiaia* 
ArtaxeneSvWhohad been informed of the great leputition of HippoenHes of 
Cos, the greatest physician of that or any other age, mused hisgovemore to 
write to hua, to invite him into his dominions, in order that he mig^it piescril>e 
tothneswhoneie inibcted. The king made him tlie most advantageous otfers ; 
settings no bonus to bis rewaid on the side of interest, and, with regard to 
honour, promising to make him equal with the most considerable persons in his 
court6^ The reader has alieady been told, the high regard which was shown 
tethe Oiecian physicians in Favsia ; and injdeed, was it possible that so useful 
a man as Hippocrates could be too well rewarded ? However, all the glitter 
of the Persian riches and dignities were not capable of corruptinsj him, nor of 
stiAioK the hatred and aversion for the Persians, which waâ become natural to 
tbeCEraekseferstnoe tiie feimer had bmidsd tbeoL This great physician, 
tberefi^e, sent no other answer but this, that he was fine fiom eiiner wants 
or desires; that he owed all his cares to his fellow-citizens and countrymen; 
and was under no obltfation to barbarians, the declared enemies of Greece. 
Kings are not used to denials. Artaxenes, thcrsibre, in the highest trans- 
ports of rage, sent to the city of Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and 
where he was at the time, commandir^ them to deliver up to him that insolent 
wretch, in order that he might be brought to condign punishment ; and threaten- 
ing. In case they refinad. to ky waste their city and island in such s manner, 
that not the least trace of it should remain. However, the inhabitants of Cos 
were not under tlje least terror. They made answer, that the menaces of Da- 
rius and Xerxes had not been able to prevail with tbem to give them earth and 
water,or to obey their orders ; that the tfaieats of Aitexerxes would be equally 
impotent ; that, let what would be the consequence, they would never give up 
their fellow-citizen ; and that the^ depended upon the protection of the gc»ds. 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that oe owea his services entirely to 
his countiy. And indeed, the imtant he was sent for (o Athens, he fvent thitber, 
and did not once stir out of the city, till the plague had quite ceased. He de- 
voted himself entirely to the service of the sick ; and to multiply himself, as it 
were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of tlie country, after having 
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instructed tiioin in what manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were 
struck M ith the deepest sense of gratitude, for the generous care of Hippo- 
crates. Tbe^' tlierefore ordained, by a public decree, that Hippocrates 
should be initiated in the most eialled mjrsteries. in the same nuumer m 
Herculef; the son of Jupiter; that a crt)wn of gold should be presented to 
him, of the value of a thousand staters,* amounting to five hundred pislolei 
French money ;t and that the decree by which it was granted him, should be 
'nad àkjud by a herald in the public games, on the solemn festiTals of Pana- 
thenœ : that the freedom <»f the city should be given him, and himself he main- 
tained at the public charge, in the Piytaneum all his lifetime, in case he thought 
proper : io fine, that the children of all the people of Cos, whose ci^ had 
^iven birth to so gieat a man, n)igbt l)e maintained aod bnx^t up in Atheoi, 
in the same tnanoeras if they had been bom there. 

In the mean time the enemy, having marched into Attica, came down towards 
Ibe coast, and, advancinjg still forward, laid waste the whole country. Pericles 
still adhering to the maxim he had established, not to expose the safety of the 
state to the hazard of a battle, would not suffer bis troop? lo sally out of the 
ci^ : however, before the enemy left the plains, he sailed to Peloponnesus 
with a hundred galleys, in ofder to hasten their retreat by Ut nttkiiv so 
powerful a diversion; and after having made a dreadful havoc, as he had done 
the first year, he returned into the city. The plague was ?till there as wcJi as 
in the fleet, and it spread to those troops that were besieging Potidsa. 

The campa^ bèing thus coded, the Athenians, who saw their country de- 
populated by two neat scourges, war ind p< «filence, began to despond, and 
to murmur against Pericles ; considcriio; tnni (he author of all their calami- 
ties, as he had involved them in that fatal war. They then sent a deputation to 
Lacedseraon, to obtain, if possible, an accommodation by some means or other, 
firmly resolved to ruake whatever concessions should be demanded of them : 
the ambassadors, however, returned without being able to obtain any terms. 
Comphtints and murmurs now broke out afresh ; ana the whole cHy was intudi 
a trouble and confusion, as seemed to prognosticate the worst of evils. Peri- 
cles, in the midst of this universal con«temation, could not forbear assembling 
the people ; and endeavoured to sotteii, and at the same time to encourage 
them, lij justify ii^ himself. **Tbe reasons," said he, which deteimined 
you to undertake this war, and which you approved at that time, are still the 
same, and are not changed by the alteration of circumstances, which neither 
you nor myself could foresee. Had it been left to your option to make choice 
of Mace or war, the fcimer would certainly have been the more elif^ible ; but 
afi tnere was no ottier means for preser\ ing your liberty than by draw ing the 
sword, was it possible for you to hesitate ? If we are citizens who truly love 
our country, will our private misfortunes make us neglect the common welfare 
of the state? Eveiy man feels the evil which afflicts him, because it is present; 
but no one is sensible of the g-ood uliidi will result from it, because it is not 
come. Have you foigotten the strength and grandeur of your empire ? Of the 
two parts which form this globe of ours, viz. the land and sea, you have abso- * 
inte possession of the latter : and no kii^, or any odicr power, is able to op- 
pose your fleets. It is now the question whether you will preserve this gloiy, 
and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved t)ecau8e you 
•fs deprifed of a few oountiy-booses and gardens, which ought lobe oonrideind * 
no otl^rwise than as the frame of the picture, though you would seem to make 
them the picture itself. Consider, that if yon do l)ut preserve your liberty, 
jou will easily recover them ; but that should you suffer yourselves to be de- 
prived of thb blessing, you will lose ereiy raliiable poss essio n with it. Do 
not show less generosity than your ancestors, who for the sake of preserving it, 
abandoned even their city; and who, though they had not inherited such a 
gkMy from their ancesU>n, yet suffered the worst of evils, and ei^aged in the 
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most |>enlous enlerpriâes, to transmit it to you. I will confess tliat your present 
calamities, are exceeding!)- g^rievous, and 1 myself am duly sensible and deeply 
afflicted fiM'tbem. But is it just in you to exclaim against your general, memJy 
far an accident that was not to be divertod l)y all tne prinlcnce of man ; ana 
to make him respoosible lor an event in which be has not Uie least concern ? 
We must sobroit patiently to those evils which heaven inflicts upon us, and 
vigorously oppose such as arise fRom our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred 
and jealousy which attend on your prosperity, they are the usual lot of all \vh<» 
believe themselves worthy of commanding. However, hatred and envy are not 
of loor oontimiaiice, but toe glory that accompanies exalted aetioos h immortal. 
Revorre therefore perpetually in your minds, now shameful and ignominious it is 
for men to how the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is to triumph over 
them ; and then, animated by this double reflection, march on (o dai^er with jov 
and intvepiditT, and do ml crouch so tamely to die LacedamomaM ; and call 
to mind, ttiat tbose who display the greatest biateiy and raaolution indaqgen, 
acmiire the most esteem and applause." 

The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance of the great actions of 
their ancestors, the soothing title of s o?ere i «a oiP Gheece, and above all the 
jealousy of Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the usual 
motives which Pericles employed to influence and animate the Athenians, and 
had hitherto never failed of success. But on this occasion, the sense of the pre- 
sent evils prevailed over every other consideration, and stifled all other thouf^ts. 
The Athenians, indeed, did not design to sue the Lacetlfemoniann any more 
for peace, but the very si^ht and presence of Pericles was insupportable to them. 
They therefore deprivecThim of the command of the army, and sentenced him 
to Day a fine which, according to some historiaoa, amounted to fifteen talents, 
ana according to others fifty.* 

However, this oublie disgrace of Pericles was not to be vt r> lasting. The 
ar^er of the people was appeased by the first efforts, and had spent itself in the 
iqfurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves the sting in the wound. But he 
was not now so happy with regard to his ilomestic evils ; for besides his having 
lost a great number of his friends and relations by the pestilence, feuds and 
divisions had long reigned in his family. ^ Xanthippus, his eldest son, who 
himself was extremely profuse, and bad manied a young wife no le^s extrava- 
gant, could not bear hi<? father's exact economy, who allowed him but a very 
small sum for his pleasures. This made him borrow money in his father s 
name. When the lender demanded his debt of Pericles, be not o<|)y refined 
to pay, but even prosecuted biro fhr it Xanthippus was so enngea» that he 
inveighed in the most heinous terms against his father, exclaimii^ against him 
in all places, and ridiculii^ ojienlythe assemblies he held at his house, and 
his conferences with the sophists. He did not consider, that a aon, Uiough 
treated uqjustly, which was fiur otherwise in his case, ought to submit patiently 
to the injustice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to suffer that of his countiy. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same time Pericles lost bis sis- 
ter, wltnman^ ofblsfelatioito and nest firiendSfWhoaa assistance be most needed 
- in the administration. But be did not sink uiider these loiaes ; bis strength of 
■ mind was not shaken by them ; and he was not seen to weep or show the usual 
marks of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till ihe death of ParaluSi 
the last of bis le^itimam chOdnn. Tbaft severe stroke exceedingly afllictea 
him, though be did bis utmost to pieserve his usual tranquillity, and not show 
any outward symptom? of sorrow. But when he was to put the crt)wn of 
flowers upon the fiead of his dead son, he could not support the cruel spectacle, 
nor stifle the transports of his grief, which fixteed its i#ay m ciwif m sobs, and 
a flood of tears. 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philosophy, imagined, that l>c- 
wailir^ the death of his relations and children, would betray a weakness that 
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no way suited the greatness of soul he had ever shomi ; and on this occasion 
that the sensibility of the father would sully the glory of the conqueror. How 
^^ross an error! mm childish an illusion : whioh either makes beroisni consist 
in wild and savage cruelty, or, leaving the same grief and confusion in the 
mind, assumes a vain outside of constancj|r and resolution, merely to be ad* 
mirea. But, does martial braveir extii^ish nature ? Is a man dead to all 
buniaii aeiitiaients, became he malces a considerable figure in the state ? Anto- 
ninus the emperor had a much juster way of thinking, who, when Marcu5 Au- 
reiius was lamenting the death of the person who had brought him up. said, 
^sufler Mm to be a man, fi» neither phiiosophy nor sovereignty renders v 
Insensible.*** 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailir^ characters of the Athenians; 
and as these carried them on a sudden to the greatebt excesses, they soon 
brouglit them back again iritbio the boonds of mMeratloo and gentleness. It 
was not lonç before they repented the injury they had done Pericles, and 
earnestly wished to sec him again in their assemblies. By dint of suffering, 
tbey began to bear patiently their domestic misfortunes, and to be hrcd more 
tna more with a zeal for their eountiy's gk»y ; and in tbeir ardour for rein- 
stating its affairs, they did not know any person more capable than PericU ? of 
' the administration. Pendes, at that time, never stirred out of his house| and 
was in the utmost KTief at tlw loss be had sustained. However, Alcibmdtl 
and the reatof bis friends entreated him to go abroad, and show himself in pub- 
lic. The people asked him panJon for their tii^rateful usaçe of him ; and 
Pericles, moved with ttieir entreaties, and persuaded that it did not become a 
good man to haibonr the least vesentment against his comitiy, resumed the 
government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors had set out from 
Lacedsmon, in order to solicit the king of Persia's alliance, and engage him 
tolimiirii a sum of money for maintaining the tleet : this reflected great igno- 
ninj on the Lacedœmonians, who called themselves the deliverers of (îrecce. 
since they thereby retracted or sullied the glorious actions they had formerly 
achieved in her defence against Persia. They went by the way of Thrace, in 
Older to disengage, if possible, Sitalces from the alliance of the Athenians, and 
prevail with him to succour Potidaea. But they here met with some Athenian 
ambassadors, who caused them to be arrested as disturbers of the public peace, 
and aflerwards to be sent to Athens, where, without sufferir^ them to be beard, 
they vrem put to death that same day, and their bodies thrown into the opca 
fields, by way of reprisal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated all who were 
Dot 0/ their party in the same inhuman manner, it is scarcely possible to coa* 
oefve how two cities, wfakh but a abort tune befi>re were so closely united, ttd 
ought to have shown a mutual civUiQr and forbearance for each other, ami 
contract so inveterate a hatred, ar>d break into such cruel acts of violence, a? to 
infiringe ail the laws of war, huuiaoity and nations ; and which prompted them < 
to exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if they had been at war 
with the barbarians. | 

Polid»a had now been besieged almost three years, when the inhabitants, 
reduced to extremities, and in such want of provisions that some fed on hu- I 
man flesh, and not expecting any succours from the Peloponncsians, whose I 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, surrendered on conditions. Tlie | 
circumstances which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the se- 
ven^ c^tbe weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers ; and the pro- 
digious expense of the siege, which aid already cost two thousand talents, or 
upuraidsoTooe million, two hundred thousand dollars^ They thereifaie came 



* Pennine illi ut homo »it: ocqu« emm rcl phiioaoplii» rel unpeffiiM tollil affcctw. — Ju]. C»piu). 
ia Vit. Airionini Pn. 
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out of the city with their wives and children, as well citizens as fore^ners, 
each man bavinr but one suit of clothes, and the women two, and only a little 
money to carry them home. The Atbeoiani UmwmI tinir fniends for gnntiqf 
this capitulation without their order ; because otherwise, as the citizens were 
reduced to the utmost extremity, they would have suireodered at diacretioo. 
They sent a colony thither. 

Tbe fini IhinK «>t Pericles did, after his being: re-elected generali^imo^ 
was to proposetne abrogation of that law, which ho himself had caused to be 
enacted against bastards, when there were legitimate children.* it declared, 
that such only should be coosidend ts true snd leg Hfaaa t e Athenia», whose 
fittfaers and mothers were both na^fes of Athens ; and it had been aiecuted 
jmt before with the utmost rigour. For the king of Egyptf having sent to 
Athens a present of forty thousand measures of com to be distribute among 
the people, the bastards, on account of Uns new b|r, nere involf<ed in a thou- 
saaa dimculties, till then unpractised, and whicfa tuid not been so much as 
thoti^ht of. Near five thousand of them were condemned and sold as slaves, 
wbile fourteen thousand and forty citizens were confirmed in their privileges, 
and veoogmsed as trae Athenians. It was Iboaght veiy tirange, thai tlie au- 
thor and promoter of this law should himself desire to Mve it repealed. But 
the Athenians were moved to compassion at the domestic calamities of Peri- 
cles ; so that thejr permitted him to enter his bastard, in his own name, in the 
ng m er of the citizens of Us tribe. 

A short time after, he himself was infected with the pestilence. Being ex- 
tremely ill, and ready to breathe his last, the principal citizens, and such of 
his friends as had not tbrsakeo him, discoursing together in his bed-chamber 
about his real merit, they reeounted his exploits, and computed tbe number of 
his victories ; for while he was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had erected 
for the glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of as many battles grained 
by him. They did not imagine that Pericles beard what they were saying, 
because he seemed to have lost his senses ; but it was far otherwise, for not a 
sir^le word of their discourse had escaped him; when, breaking suddenly 
from his silence, '* I am surprised," said he, that you should treasure up so 
well in your memories, and extol so highly, a series of actions, in which for- 
tune baa so great a sittra, and which are common to me with so many otlier 
generals ; and at the same time should forget the most glorious circumstance 
in my lite ; 1 mean, my never having caused a single citizen to put on mourn- 
ing. A noble saying ! which very few in hi^ stations can declare with 
truth. The Athenians wore leep^ afflicted at his death.t 

The reader has doubtless obsened, from \vhat has been said of Pericles, 
that in him were united most qualities which constitute the great man ; as 
those of the admirai, by his great skill in naval affairs ; of the great captain, b^ 
his conquests and victories ; of the able treasurer, by the excellent order m 
which he put the finances ; of the great politician, by the extent and justness 
of his views, by his eloquence in public deliberations, and by the dexterity 
and address with which he transacted affairs : of a minister of state, by tbe 
metbods he employed to increase trade and pnNBOte the arts in general ; in 
fine, of father of his countrj'.by the happiness he procured to every individual, 
and which he always had in view as the true scope and end of bis administration. 

But 1 must not omit another characteristic which was peculiar to him. He 
acted with so much wisdom, moderation, diainlerBsladness and zeal for the 
public g^ood ; he discovered, in all things, so g^at a superiority of talents, and 
gave so exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and integrity, that he ac- 
quiradthe confidence of all tbe Atlieniini ; andfiKd in his own favour, during 

• A M ^o'i. An». J. r. 419 
t PluUreh not n»mr tlm kio'^. Fr-rlinp» it Inaru», *on to Punnraeticbw kuBff Libjr*, who 
nkil cauMd part of tbr Ei^yptian* to take up arm< ^^r.xinU Arlkxcn^s. unA to wtMIB tiM AlhWlHi) É^MV 
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forty years that hegOTeined the Athenians, their natural fickleness and û 
stancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme fondness for libeity^ 
had made them eotertaio against all citizens, distinguished by their mem 
and great authority. Bot the moat sarprisine circinMtanoe is, be gained hk 
rreat aiccndancy merely by permaann, witbont anpkyiqg ^"^t meanaiCi- 
nces,or any of those arts which a mean politician excuses in himself, upon the 
specious pretence, that the necessity of the public afiairs, and reasons ok «tatc, 
make Qnàù neeeaaair. 

Amutagoras died tne same year as Pericles. Plutarch relates a circumstance 
concerning him, which happened some time before, that must not be omit- 
ted. He says, that this philosopher, who had voluntarily reduced bimseil to 
ezcesslTe po?eriy, in order that he m^t have the greater leiiune to puma 
his studies ; finding himself neglected in his old a^ by Pencles, wbo^ io the 
multiplicity of the public affairs, had not always time to think of him, wrap- 
ped bis cloak about his head, and threw himself on the ground, in the ôxed 
fSMlutkNi to starve himself.* Peiicles hearinirof this, aocideotally, ran with 
the utmost haste, to the philosopher's house, in tne deepest affliction. He cc»n- 
jured him, in the strongest and most moving terms, not to throw his life away : 
adding, that it was not Anaxagoras, but himself, that was to be lamented, ii 
he was io UDfortuDate as to lose so wise and faithful a friend ; one who wmm 
capable of givii^ him wholesome counsels with reg^nrd to the pressing- occa - 
sions of the state. Anaxag:oras then, uncovering his head a little. >po^e thus 
to him: "Pericles, those who use a lamp take care to feed it wilb oil. t 
This was a gentle, and at the same time a strong and piercing reproach. Pe- 
ricles ought to have supplied his wants unasked. Many lamps are extinguished 
ii) this manner in a country, by the criminal nc^l^nce of those who ougbito 
supply theni. 

SKCTIOJI III.— TH£ LACEDEMONIANS BESIEGE PLATJ&£. FOURTH AMD riFTB 

YEAKS OF THE WAR. 

The moat remarkable transaction of the following years, was the siege of 
Platœ» by the Lacedemonians. Tbia was one of the most famous sieges hi 

antiouity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties ; hut especially 
for the glorious resistance made by the besieged, and their bold and industri- 
ous strataerem, by which several of them got out of the city, and by that means 
escaped tne fury of the enemy. The Lacedaemonians besieged this place ii 
the beginning of the third campaign. As soon as they had pitched their caa^ 
round die city, in order to lay waste the places adjacent to it, the Plata>ans sent 
some deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, to represent, 
that he could not attack them with the least shadow of justice, l)ccausc 4^ 
after the famous battle of Plalaeœ, Paiisanias, the Grrrian general, offering: op 
a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in presence of ail the allies, 
bad given tfiem their ireedom, to reward tbeir valour and zeal ; and therefore, 
that they ought not to be disturbed in the ei^oyment of tbeir liberties, since it 
had been granted them by a Laceda-monian. Archidamus answered, that their 
demand would be veiy reasonable, had they not joined with the Athenians, the 
professed enemies to the liber^or Greece ; but that, if Ibey would disengage 
themselves from their preaent alliance, or at least remain neutral, tbey then 
should be left in the full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies repUcd, 
that they could not possibly come to any agreement, without tirst sending to 
Atbens, wbitber thefar wives and Ihelr clnldreii were retired. Tbe Lncedx- 
monians permitted them to send thither ; when tbe Athenians fwomisii^ so- 
lemnly to succour them to the utmost of their power, Uie Platsans resolved to 
suffer the last extreniitios rather tfian surrender ; and accordingly they infonned 

* It WM Ute cuitom Tor tboM to corar Uieir heads with their clodn, who were rtiaeti to dcsMu uA 
nMlff«4to4k. rv.mmm 
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Uie LacedœmolûaDS, ùom their wills, that they could oot comply with what 
was desired.* 

Archidainus then, after calling upon the gods to witness that he did not first 

infringe the alliance, and was not the cause of the calamities which might 
betail the Flat£aiis,for having refused the just and reasonable conditions offered 
them, prepared Ibr the tiege. He surroiinded the city with a drcumvallatioii 
of tiWM» iHiich were laid leiurth ways, very close together, with their boughs 

interwoven and turned towards tlie city, lo prevent any person from going out of 
it. He afterwards threw up a platform toM;l the batteries on, in hopes that as 
ao many hands were employed, the^ should soon take tiie city. He tfaerefava 
caused trees to be felled on mount C ithmron, and interwove them with fascines, 
in onier to support the termce on all sides ; he then threw in wood, earth, and 
stones ; in a word, whatever could help tu hll it up. The whole army worked 
aMt and day, without the leait intetmission, during seventy days ; one half 
of the soldiers reposing themselves while the others were at work. 

The besieged, oosen ins: that the work hetran to rise, threw up a w(x>den 
wall upon the walls ot the city op{K)^ite lo the platform, ui order that ihev 
might always out-top the besiegers, and tilled the hollow of this wooden wau 
with the bricks they took from the rubbish of the ne ishhou ring houses ; so tliat 
the wall of timl)er served in a manner as a defence to keep the wall from 
fallinig as it was canyiqg up. It was covered, on the outside, with hides, both 
raw and diy^ in order to abelttr the works and the workmen nom the 6res dis- 
charged agamst it. In proportion as it rose, the platform was raised also, 
wliich in this manner was carried tu a great height. But the besieged made a 
hole in the opposite wall in order to carry off tl^ earth that sustained the plat* 
fonn ; which the besiegers perceiving, they put large panniers filled with mortar» 
in place of the earth which had been removed, because they could not be so 
easily carried off. ^ The besieged, tlierefore, finding their first stratagem de- 
feated, made a mine under ground as far as the platform, in order to shelter 
tbemaelres, and to remove bom it the earth and other materials of which it was 
composed, and which they passed from haml to hand, as far as the city. The 
beaic^rs were a considerable time without perceiving this, till at last they 
fiiUDdiliat their work did not go forward, and that the more eaitfi âie^ laid 
on, the weaker it grew. But the besieged, judging that the superiority of 
numbers would at length prevail, without occupying themwives any loiter 
at this work, or cariying: the wail higher on the side towards tlie battery, coo- 
tented themselves witblniilding another within, in the form of a bal^moon, 
lH>th eiKis of which joined to the WdW ; in order that the besieged might retire 
behind it when the first wall should be forced, and so oblige the enemy to 
make new works. 

In the mean time the besiegers harior set up their madiines, doubtless after 

they had filled up the ditch, though Tmicydides does not mention this, shook 
the city-wall in a very terrible manner, which, indeed alarmed the citizens 
ver^ much, but did not discourage Uiem. They employed eveiy art that 
fortification could suggest against the enemy's baneries. They presented the 
shock of the battering-rams, by ropes which turned aside their 8trokes.t They 
aho employed another artifice ; the two ends of a great beam were made fast 
by ion^ iron chains to two lar^e pieces of timber, supported at due distance 
, upon the wall in the manner of 1 balance \ so that wheneTer the enemy played 
I their niachino, the besieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall bacK on the 
j head of the battering-iam, which quite deadened its force, and coosequent^ 
: destroyed its effect. 

The besiegers finding that the attack did not go on sucoemfully, and that a 
' new wall was raised against their platform, despaired of being able to storm 
the place, and therf^fore changed the siege into a blockade. However, they 
first endeavoured to set fire to it, imagining that the town might easily be 
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biirnt down, as it was so small, whenever a strong wind should rise ; for tbej 
employed every artifice imaginable to make themselves masters of it soon 
as possible, and with little expense. They therefore threw fascines into the 
intenrali between tbe walls of the city and the intmcliment with whidi tkej 
had surrounded tbem ; and filled these intervals in a very little time, because 
of tbe multitude of bands employed by them ; in order to set fire, at tlie same 
tiaie. to difieient parts of the city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and 
adpoVt wbicll io a moment made a prodigious blaze. This invention was 
very neir carrying tlie city, which had baffled all others ; for the besieged could 
not at the same time withstand the hre and the enemy in several parts of the 
town ; and had lha iveatbar iavound tfaa baaiege w ^ as they AatleMd thai* 
selves it would, it had certain^ been taken : but histogy hlfciBS itt, IfaataD 
exceeding heavy rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This last eâurt of the besiegers having been defeated as successfully as all 
the rest, they now tamed the siege into a blockade, and surrounded the citj 
with a brick wall, strengthened on each side with a deep ditcli. The w hofc 
army was engaged successively in this work, and when il was finished, iheT 
leA a guard over half of it, tbe Bœotians oifering to guard the rest ; upon wbko 
tbe LaoedsMnonians returned to Sparta about the noonth of October. Then 
were now, in Platœap, but four hundred inhabitants, and eighty Athenian^ 
with a hundred and ten women to dress their victuals, and no other persan 
whetbar Ibaman or tiave,all the i«st havii^ been sent to Athens beibi«tht8ie|i. 

During tbe caanpajpii, some eogagemenls fvere Ihngfat bolb 1^^ sta and laid 
which I omit, because of no importance. 

The next suamier^whicb was the fourth year of the war, tbe people of Lei- 
bos, tbeeitiieiis of Metfaymna excepted, resolved to break tbeir alliance wAb 
the Athenians. They had designed to rebel before the war was declared, but 
the Lacedaimonians would not receive them at that time. The citizens of 
Methymna sent advice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, that if an im- 
mediate succour was not sent, tbe island would be inevitably lost. Tbe afflic- 
tkm of the Athenians, who had sustained great losses by the war and the 
plague was greatly increased, when news was brought of tne revolt of socoo* 
siderable an island, whose forces, which were quite fresh, would nowjoin tbe 
enemy, and reinforce them on a sudden by the addition of a puweiiul fleet. 
The Athenians therefore sent forty galleys designed for Peloponnesus, which 
accordingly sailed for Mitylene. The inhabitants, though in great constema- 
tlon because they were quite unprepared, yet put on an appeanuice of bfavsiy» 
and sailed out of the port with their ships; howeyer, being lepiilaed, they pio» 
posed an accomodation, which the Athenians listened to, from an apprehesakn 
that they were not strong enoMgh to reduce the island to their all^iaoce.^ A 
susp ens fen of anns was Qiei«iM« agreed upon, during wbidi tbe Hihrleoitfi 
sent ambassadors to Athens. The fear of not obtaining tbeir demanas made 
them send others to Lacedsemon, to desire succours. Tnis was not ill judged, 
the Athenians sending them an answer which tbey had no reason to interpret 
in their &vovr.* 

The amba'isadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, having arrived in 
Lacedaemun. the Spartans deferred giving them audience, till the soleinniza- 
tk» of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might hear the complaints 
tbef bad to make. I shall repeat their whole speech on that occasion, as it 
may serve at once to give a just idea of the style of Thucydides, and of tbe 
disposition of the several states with regard to the Athenians and Lar^daemoO' 
ians. " We are sensible,*' said Uie amoassadors, that it is the custom to SM 
desaiteri well at first, because of the senrice they do those whom they flyto; 
but to de'pise them aftenvanis, as traitors to their country and friends. ThB 
is far from beii^ uqjust, when they have no inducement to such a chaqge, 
when the same union subsists, and the same aids am r edpgacally graslsd. 
Bvt it it fiffotberwise between us and tbe Atbeniaos: and weenlraatyoa aol 
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to be prejudiced arainst us, because, afler having been treated miJdly hy the 
Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their alliance when thcj an ud- 
Ibftnittte. For, naving coow hither todemaiid admittmee faito the miaibar of 
jour friendiaoa allies, we ought to begin ouromi Jostification, by showing the 

justice and necessity of our procedure ; it hein^ impossible for a true friend- 
ship to be established between individuals, or a solid alliance between citiesy 
rnuess both are fbooded on Tirtae and unHbrmity of principles and senlnMiila. 

** To come to the point : the treaty we concludf^d with the Athenians, was not 
to enslave Greece, but to free it from the yoke of the barbarians ; and it was 
concluded after the retreat of the Persians, when you renounced the command. 
We adhered to it with pleasure, as kmf as the Atbeniam oontiiMied lo«to- 
tain just designs ; but when we saw tiiat they discontinued the war they were 
carrying on against the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not but 
suspect their conduct. And as it was extremely difficult, in so peii a diver- 
sinr of interests and opinioBs, for all of them to oontiiiiio in strict union, and 
sm\ harder to make head against them when alone and separated, they have 
subiected,by insensible degrees, all the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios 
ana our people, and used our own forces for this end. For, at the same time 
that they left us seemingly at liberty, they obliged us to Ibllow tt«m ; though 
we coula no longer rely on their words, and had the strongest reason to fear tne 
like treatment. And mdeed, what probability is there, after their enslaving all 
the other states, that they should show a regard tu us only, and admit us upon 
tenns of equalitf , If tbej may become our masters whenever they please ; es- 
pecially as their power increases dally, in proportion as ours lesseas A mutual 
fear between confederates, is a strong motive to make an alliance lasting, and 
to ^prevent unjust and violent attempts, by its keeping all things in an equili- 
brium. Their leaving us the enjoyment of our liberties, was merely because 
thejr could not intrench upon them by open force, but only by that specious 
equity and moderation they have shown us. First, they pretended to prove, 
firom their moderate conduct in regard to us, that as we were free, we should not 
hava marched in conjunction with them against the other allies, had they not 
given them just grounds for complaint. Secondly, by attacking the weakest 
first, and subduing them one after another, they enabled themselves, by their 
rain, to subject the powerful without difficulty, who at last would be left alone 
and without support; whereas, had tbej begun fay invading us, at the time 
diat the allies were possessed of all their troops, and were able to make some 
stand, they could not so easily have completed their designs. Besides, as we 
had a laige fleet, which would strengthen considerably whatever party we should 
declare for, this was a check upon them. Add to this, that the high vsnid wt 
have always shown for their republic, and the endeavours we have used to pain 
Jie favour of those who commanded it, have suspended our ruin. But we had 
Men undone, had not this war broke out ; which the £ite of others leafes DO 
RMim to- doubt. 

" Wbat friendship, then, what lasting alliance can be concluded with those 
who are never friends and allies, but when force is employed to make them 
oontlnoe aucii? For. as they were obliged to caress us during the war, to pre- 
vent our joining wiUi the enemy; we were constrained In treat them with the 
same regard in lime of peace, to prevent their falling upon us. That which love 
produces in other places, was with us the efiect of fear. It was this circum- 
stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which both parties were de- 
termined to break upon the veiy fint fiivoorable opportunity : let therefore 00 
one accuse us for the advantage we now take. We had not always the same 
opportunity to save, as they lud to ruin us ; but were under the necessity ot 
waiting for a fiivounble moment before we could ventaire to declare oufsefves. 

' S uch are the motives whlek now oblige as to solicit your alliance ; the equity 
and justice of which appear very strong to us, and consequently call on us to 
provide for our safety ; we should have claimed your protection before, bad you 
been sooner ineHned to afed it to us; for we offered ourselm to «v«n 
"•Km tlm war broke oot : we have now come at tiie pefBMtsioo of die 
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your allies, to diser^age ourselves from the oppressors oi Ortcce, anu loin 
our arms with its defenoen; and to provide for the security of our state, wnidi 
is now in imminent danger. If any thing can be objected to our conduct, it is 
the declarii^ ourselves so precipitately, with more generosity than prudence, 
and without navir^ made the least pn^aratioiis. But thiii also ought to eo* 
gag:e you to be more ready io succouring us ; that you nay not lose ttie oppor* 
tunity of prntrrtin^" t!u fij>pre.s->rii, and avcm^ir^p: VMurselves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favourable conjuncture than that which now oâen 
itielf; a comnncture, when war and pertll«iioe have consumed their forces, and 
«ibausted tnenr Ireasum : not to mention that their fleet is divided, by which 
OMans they will not be in a condition to resist you, should you invade them at 
the same Ume by land and sea. For they cither vviJl leave us to attack you, 
■and gife us an opportunity of succouring you \ or they will oppose us all to- 
gether, and then you will have but half their forces to contend with. 

** For the rest, let no one imagine that you will e\p(>-e yourselves to dang-ers 
for a people incapable of doing vou serv ice. Our couatiy indeed lies at a 
considerable distance from you, but our aid is near at hand. For the war will 
he carripfi on, not in Attica, os is supposed, but in that country whoso revenues 
are the support of Attica, and wo are not far from it. Consider ah*>, that in 
abandoning us, you will increase the power of tl)e Athenians by the addition of 
oun; and that no state will then dare to take up arms against them. But in 
succourinf^ us, you will strengthen yourselves wjth a fleet, which you so much 
want i YOU will induce many other people, after our example, tojoiu you ; and 
you win take off the reçroacn cast uçunyou, of abandoning those who have re- 
course to your protection, which will he no inconsiderable advantage to you 
during the course of the war. 

"We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter Olympus, in who^ 
temple we now are, not to frustrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppli- 
ants, whose preservation may he highly advantageous, and whose ruin may be 
infinitely pernicious to you. Show yourselves stich now. as the idea enter- 
tained of your generosity, and the extreme danger to which we are reduced, may 
demand : that is, the protectors of the afflicted and the deliTereis of Greece. 

The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted them into the alliance of 
Peloponncsu'*. An immediate incursion into the enemy's country wa.< resolved, 
and Ûiat the allies should i-endezvous at Corinth with two thirds ol iheir forces. 
The Lacedaemonians arri\ od first, and prepared ei^gines for transporting the 
ships from the pulph of Corinth into the sea of Athens, in order to invade At- 
tica both h}' land and sea. The .Athenian^ were no less active on their side; 
but the allies, being employed in iheir harveal, and btgiuning to j^row weaiy 
'■of the \> ar, were a long timV before they met. 

During this inten il, thv Athenians, who perceived that all these prepara- 
tions were made against tiiem, from a supposition that they were very weaK, to 
undeceive the world, and dhow that they alone were able to support a fleet 
without the aid of Lesbos, sent to sea a fleet of one hundred sail, which they 
manned with citizens as well as foreigners; not excniptit;i^ a ^hrrlc citizen, 
except such only as were obliged to serve on horseback, or vviiose revenue 
amounted to five hundred measures of com. After having showed themaehes 
before the isthmus of Corinth, the more to display their power, they nndc 
descents into whatever parts of Peloponnesii> they pleased. 

The world never saw a finer fleet. The Athenians guarded their own coun- , 
tiy, and the coasts of Eubcea and Salamin, fnth a 0Mt of a hundred ships; 
they cruised rt)und Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like number of ves- 
sels, without including their fleet before Lesbo<and f.thcr places. The whole 
amounted to upwards of two hundred and fiity galleys. The expenses of this 
powerful armament entirely exhausted their treasure, which had been wtgf 
much drained before by the sieste ot Potid h.t. 

The Laceda;moiiians, greatly surprised nt formidalile a fleet, which they 
by no mcam expected, returned with the ulmu.st expédition to tlieir owncouo- 
tiy, and mly ordered forty galleys to be fitted out mr the succour «>fMitrlcn^* 
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The Athenians had sent a reinforcement thiâier,CQiiBi8tîngof a thousand heavy 
armed troops, by whose assistance they madr- a contravallation, with forts in 
the most commodious^ places ; so that it was bloclced up, both by aea and land, 
in l3bm beginning of winter. The Athenians weie in such great want of mooev 
for carrying on this siege, that they were obliged to assess themselves, wf^Ok 
they had never done before»aiid tgr this means two himdred talents weie sent 
to iu* 

The people of MHylene bei ng in Want ot all tiungs» and hariog waited to 

no puipose for the succours which the Lacedseroonians had promised them, 
surrendered, upon condition that no person «hould be put to death or impri- 
soDed till the ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were returned ; 
and that, in the mean thne, the troops sbodd be aAafttod into the city.t As 
30on as the Athenians had ^oi possession oîÙB^tjf sodi of the factious Mity- 
leneans ns had rted to the altars Tor refuge, were conveyed to Tenedo-^, and 
afterwards to Athens. There the affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their revolt had peatly exasperated tlie people, because it had not been pre* 
ceded by any ill treatment, and seemed a mere cfiect of tlieir hatred for the 
Athenians, in the lirst transports of their rage, they resolved to put all the citi- 
zeas to death indiscriminately, and to make all llie women and children slaves, 
and immediately sent a galley to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leisure to make ditlVreni i» tU ition<. This severity 
was judged too cruel, and carried farther than consisted with justice. They 
imagined to themselves the fate of that unhappy cit^, entirely abandoned lo 
slaughter, and repented their having involved the mnocent with the gui^f. 
This sudden changée of the Athenian* grave the Mitylenean ambassadors some 
little glimmerings of hope ; and they prevailed j^o lar with llie magistrates as 
to have the affair debated a second time. Cleun, who had suggested the first 
dacvee, a man of a fiery temper, and who bad great authority over the peo- 
ple, maintained his opinion with great vehemence and heat. Me re presented, 
that it was unworthy a wise government to change with every wind, and to 
annul in the morning what they had decreed the night before ; and that it was 
highly important to take an exemplary vengeance of the Mi^wneans, in older 
to awe the rest of their allies, who were every where ready to revolt. 

^ Dîodonis, who had contradicted Cleon in the first asMmbl^, now opposed 
his aiguments more strongly than before. After describing, in a tender and 
patheuc manner, the deplorable condition of the Mityleneans, whose minds, 
ne said, must necessarily be on the rack, while they were expecting a sentence 
that was to determine their fate, he represented to the Athenians, that the 
feme of their mildness and clemency had always reflected the hirtest honoor 
on them, and distingmshed them gloriously from all other nations : ne observed, 
that the citizeas of Mityiene had been drawn involuntarily into the rebellion, a 
proof of which was, their .surrenderii^ the city to them the instant it was in 
meir power to do it ; they therefore, by this decree, would murder their bene- 
&ctor8,andconseauently be both unjust and ui^ratefiil, in punishine the inno- 
cent with the guuty. He observed farther, that supposii^ the Mityleneans 
in general were guilty, it would however be for the interest of the Athenians 
to dissemble, in older that the rigorous punishment they had deemed might 
not exasperate the rest of the ulies; and tliat the I>e8t way to put a 8to|> to 
the evil, would be to leave room for repentance and not plunge people into 
despair, by the absolute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon. His opinion 
tiierefbre was, that they should examine very deliberately the cause of those 
iactious Mityleneans who had been brought to Athens, and ptrdon all the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodorus carried it only by 
a few votes. A second galley was therefore immediately fitted out. It was 
fimûbed with eveiy thing that might accelerate its course ; and the ambassa- 
«n of Mityiene pfoniscd a giaat rawird to the cnw, piiara 
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time eiKM^li. Tbey thereibre did oot quit their oars, eveo wbeo tlie; look 
aurtenance, bat eat and drank as thay rowed, and took tbefr rest aHemately ; 

and veiy bappUy for them, the wiiid was favourable. The first galley had 
got a day ana night's sail before them, but as those on board carried ill news, 
mey did oot make great baste. Its arrivai before the city had spread the 
utmost constematioD io every; part of it ; but it increased infinitely, when the 
decree, which all the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in a full 
assembly. Nothing was now hoard in all places but cries and loud lamenta- 
tion. The momeut the sentence was about to be put in execution, advice 
came that a second galley bad arrived. Immediately the cruel massacre was 
suspended. The assembly was again convened ; and the decree which granted 
a pardon was listened to with a sikoce and joy » that i& much eaaier conceived 
than expressed. 

All the factious Hitjleneans, though upwards of a thousand, wore put to 
death. The city was afterwards dismantled, the ships delivered up, and the 
whole island, the city of Methymna excepted, was divided into three thousand 
parts or portions, three hundred of which were consecrated to the service of 
the gods ; and the rest divided by lot among such Athenians as were sent 
thither, to whom the natives of the country gave a revenue of two minœ for 
eveij portion i on which condition they were permitted to keep possession of 
the island, but not as proprietors.* The cities which bekxifced to the Mity- 
leneans on the coast of Asia, were all sutgectodbj the Athenians. 

During the winter of the precedin«r campaign, the inhabitants of Platœœ, 
having lost all hopes of succour, aini being in the utmost want of provisions 
lormea a resolution to cut their way through the enemy ; but half of tben, 
struck with the g^atness of the danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, 
entirely lost courage when tfjey rame to the execution ; the rest, who were 
about two hundred and twenty soldiers, persisted in their resolution, and es- 
caped in the following manner.! 

Before I begin the relation of their escape, it will be proper to inform mj 
readers, in what sense 1 use certain expressions I shall employ in it. In 
strictness of speech, the line or foriiûcatioo which is made round a cit^ when 
besieged, to prevent aallieB,is called cootravallatk» ; and that which is made 
to prevent any succours fîpom without, is named circumvallation. Both Aese 
fortifications were used io the siege i however, for brevity's sake 1 shall uK 
only the former term. 

The œntravaliation consisted of two walls, at sixteen feet distance one froo 
the other. The space between the two walls, beinc: a kind of platform orte^ 
race, seemed to be but one single building, and composed a range of cazens 
or barracks, where the soldiers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were built 
around at proper distances, extending from one waU to the other, in order that 
they mierlit be able to defend themselves at the same time against any attack 
from within and without. There was no going from one cazem to another 
without crossing thoae towers ; and on the top of the wall was a parapet oa 
both sides, when^ a guard was commonly kept ; but in rainy weather, the sol- 
diers used to shelter themselves in the towers, which served the purpose of 
guard-houses. Such was the contravallatioo, having on both sides a ditch, the 
earth of which had been employed hi making the ondcsof the wall. 

The besieged first took the height of the wall by counting the rows of bricb 
which composed it ; and this they did at different times, and employed several 
men for that pur|>Qse, io order that they might not mistake in the calculation. 
This was the eaaier, because^as the wm stood but at a short distance, entf 
part of it was very visible. Tbey then made ladders of a proper lei^th. 

AJl things being now ready for executif^ the design, the besiegc(f left the 
city on a dark night, in the midst of a storm of wind and rain. Ailer crossing 
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the ûrst (liich, they drew near to the wall undiscovered through the darknefli 
of the night : not to mention that the noise made by the wirn^ r>nd rain pre- 
vented their being beard. They marched at some tlistancc troiu one another, 
to ptevent the clashing of their arms, wfaidi were light, in order that those wIm> 
carried them might be the more active ; and one of their legs was naked to 
keep them from «sbpping so easily in tlie mire. Those who crxrriod the ladders 
placed them in the space between the towers, where they knew no guard was 
posted, because it raJned. That instant tvpslvo men mounted the ladders» 
anned with only a coat of mail and a dajççer, and marched directly to the tow- 
ers, six on each «ide. They were followed by soldiers armed only with jave- 
lins, that they miglit mount the easkr ; and their shields were earned alter 
tbem to be used in the cfaaige. 

When most of these were got to tin tup of the wall, the^ were discovered by 
the faJiing of a tile, which one of tiieir comrades, in takin|? bold of the para- 
pet, had thrown down. The alarm was immediately given iroui the towers, 
and the ^tliole camp approached the wall without discovering the occasion of 
the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and the violence of the storm. Be- 
sides which, those who had staid behind in the city, beat an alarm at the same 
time in another quarter, to make a diversion ; so that the enemy did not know 
which way to turn them^i 1 ves, and were afraid to quit their posts. But a corps 
of réserve», of three hundred men who were kept for any unforseen accident 
that might happen, Quitted the contravallation, and ran to that part where they 
heard the noise ; and torches were held up towards Thebes, lu show th • ^bey 
must run that way. But those in the city, to render the signal of no use, made 
others :\\ \hv fntnr time in difeietit quarten, having prepared themoo the 
wall tor that purpose. 

In the meantime, those who had mounted first having possessed themselves 
of the tveo towers which flanked the interval where the ladders were set, and 
havino: killed those who g-mrdrd them, posted theni^^rîvr- there to defend the 
passage and keep off the besiegers. Then, setting ladders from the top of 
the wall a^hvt the two towers, they caused a great number of their comrades 
to mount m order to keep off, hy the discharge of their arrows, as well those 
who were advanrinp^ to tlio foot of the wt!!, thr otfif who were hastenii^ 
from the neighbouring towers. While this was doing, they had Umc to aet 
several ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that the rest might come um 
with greater ease. As fast as they came up, they went down on the othersioa 
and drew up nenr the ditch on tne outstdf, to ?hoot at tho^t- wh'i appt^ared. 
After they were passed over, the men who were m the towers cauie downlast^ 
and nrade to the ditch to follow after (l» rest. 

That instant the guard of three hundred, with torches, came up. However 
as the Phta-anc saw their enemies by this light fiott^r t!r-?n they were Sf^f n by 
them, they took a surer aim, by which means the last crossed the ditcli. with- 
out being attacked n their passage : but this was not done wiÛiout diroculty, 
because the ditch was frmen over, and the ice would not bear, on account of 
the thaw and heavy lauM. The violence of the storm was of great advan- 
tage to them. 

After all were passed, thty took the rosd towards Thebes, tlie better to con- 
ceal their retreat ; because it would not appear likely that they had fled to- 
wards an enemy's ci4y. Immediately they perceived thf besiegers, v\'ith 
torches in their hands, pursuit^ in the road that led to Athens. AAer keeping 
that of Thebes about six or seven stadia,* they turned short towards the moun* 
taip, and resumed the route of Athens, where two hundred and twelve ar- 
rived, out of two hundn^d and twenty who had quitted the plncc ; the rest 
having returned through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken on the side 
ef the ditch <i€ contravallation. The besiegen, after havipg pursued them 
to no porpOBe, veliined to iheir camp. 

Vol. !I. 11 
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In the mean time, the Platœans who remained in the city, supposing that ?Ji 
their companions bad heen killed, became tbose wbo returned, to juâlijhr them- 
selves, affirmed that they were, sent ahcnld to demand the dead bodies; bit 
heim told the true state of the affidr, ho withdrew. 

About the end of the fo!lo^^ in^ campa^, which is that wherein Mitjieao 
was taken, the Platsans, beii^ in absolute want of provisions, and unahk to 
nake the least defence, smrrendoved vpoii condition that they ahoold not he 
punisbed till they bid been tried and a4$udnd in due form of justice. Five 
commissioners came for this purpose from Lacedsemon ; and these, without 
cbaiging them with any crime, bareiv asked them wbeUier thej had dooe any 
•enruse to the Lacedannoniani and the allies in this war f the Platcana were 



much surprised as well as puzzled at this question ; and were sensible, that h 
had been suererestcd by the Thebans, their professed enemies, w ho had vowed 
their destruction, hey therefore put tlie Lacedaemonians in mind of the acr- 
TÎces they had done to Gfreece in general, both at the battle of Artemisium and 
that of FMataeae ; and particularly in Lacedaîmon at the time of the earlfaquaire, 
which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. The only reason, they de- 
clared, of their baviqe joined the Athenians afterwards, was to defend Ibem- 
selvef from the hottimiee. «f the Thebans, against whom they had implond 
the assistance of tbe Lacedsmonians to no purpose : that if that was imputed 
to them for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it ought not however en- 
tirely to obliterate the remembrance of their former services. " Ca»t Four 
eye V' said they, ** on the monuments of your ancestors which you see Mf«» 
to whom we annually pay all the honours which can be rendered to the manes 
of the dead. You tnou^nt fil to intrust their bodies with us, as we were eye- 
witnesses of their bravery ; and yetyou will now give up their ashes to \£nt\x 
muiderers, in abandonii^ us to the Thebans, who Tought against ttem at ibtt 
battle of Plataeje. Will you enslave a province when' Greece recoverf d its 
liberty ? Will you de>troy the temples of those gods to whom you owe tlie vic- 
tory ? Will you abolish the memory of their founders, who ccmtributed so 
^atly to your safety? On this occasion, we may venture to say, our interest 
18 inseparable from yourgloiy; and you cannot deliver up your ancient friends 
and benefactors to the uqjust hatred of the Thebans, without eternal ioiajikj to 
yourselves.'** 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should baye made some 

impression on the LacedatTionians ; but they were biassed more by the answir 
the Thebans made, and which was expressed in the most bitter and hau^ty 
terms against the Plataans ; and besiaes, they had brought their instructions 
from Lacedsmon. They stood therefore to their first Question, " Whether 
the Plataeans had done them any service since the war? and makine them 

fass one after another, as they severally answered no, they were immediately 
utchered, and not one escaped. About two hundred were killed in this manner ; 
and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, met with the same OBliappy 
fate. Their wives, who had hv^■t) taken prisoners, werr made slaves. Toe 
Thebans afterwanJs peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Platapae ; 
but the year after they demolished it entirely, it was in this manner tbe 
Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of reaping great advantage from tbe Thebans, 
sacrificed the Plataeans to their animosi^, nioety-thiee yean after tbeir fini 
alliance with the Athenians. 

Id the aath year of the war of Peloponnesus, the plague broke out anew io 
AlhMif, and agam swept awigr gveat numbets.t 



nCTtOV IV.— THE ATRBIIIAVS POSSESS THEMSELVtS OF PYLUS, itC. SIXTH 

AMD SBVBlfTB TBAftB OP TBK WAII* 

I PASS over several particular mcidents of the succeeding campaigns, wbiA 
difftt f«y little from one anothep ; the i^aoedmrnonians nuJung wgutantr eveiy 
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year incunkmi into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus : I likewise 
omit some sieffes in different places : that of Pylus, a little city of Messenia, 
only four huD(u«d furlongs* from Lacedeemoo, was one of tbe niost considera- 
ble. The Athenitfis, iieaded by Deroostbenes, had taken that ci^ and it- 

tified thernselves Teiy strongly m it; this was the seventh year of the war. 

The Lacedaemonians left Attica immediately, in order to go and recover, 
if possible, that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by sea and 
land. Brandas, one of dieir leaders, signalized hhnself heie by the moat ei- 

traordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to the city was a little island called 
Sphactcria, whence the besieged might be greatly annoyed, and the entrance of 
the harbour shut up. They therefore threw a chosen body of Lacedemonians 
into it; makine in all, four hundred and twenty, eiclusiveof the HeldB. A 
battle was fought at sea, in which the Athenians were victorious, and accord- 
ingly erected a trophy. They surrounded the island, and set a guard in eveiy 
part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or any provisions 
from being brought in to them.f 

The news of the defeat being carried to Sparta, the magistrate thought the 
affair of the utmost importance, and therefore canio himself upon the spot, in 
order that he might be better able to take proper measures ; when, concluding 
that it would be impossible for him to save those who were on the island, and 
that they at last must necessarily be starved ont, or he taken by some other 
means, be proposed an accommodation. A suspension ot arms was concluded, 
in order to give the Lacedaemonians time to send to Athens ; but upon condi- 
tion that in tbe mean time they should surrender up all their galleys, and not 
attack the place either by sea or land, till the return of the ambassadors : that 
if they complied with these conditions, the Athenians would permit them to 
cany provisions to those who were in the island, at the rate of so much lor the 
master, and half for the servant ;| and that the whole should be done publicly, 
and in sight of both armies; that, on the other side, the Athenians should be 
allowed to keep guard round the island, to prevent any thing trom going in or 
out of it, but should not attack it in any manner ; that in case this agreement 
sliould be infringed in the least, tbe truce should be broken ; otherwise, that it 
should continue in full force till the return of the ambassadors, whom the Athen- 
ians obliged themselves, by the articles, to convey backwards and forwards ; 
and that then tin Laredxmonians should have their ships restored, in the same 
condition in which they had been delivered ui>. Siieh were tbe articles of the 
treaty. The Lacedaemonians be^an to put it in execution, by suiienderingp 
about sixty ships ; after which tliey sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to an audience before the people, they began by saying, diat 
they had come to the Athenians to sue for that peace which they themselves* 
were, a little before, in a condition to grant : that they now might acquire the 
glory of havif^ restored the tranquilli^ of all Greece, as the Diceda^monians 
consented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : that the danger to which 
their citixens were exposed in the island, had determined them to take such a 
step as could not but be very gratir^ to the Lacedcemoniaiis ; however, that 
their affairs were far from deing desperate : and therefore, that now was the 
time to establish, between the two republics, a firm and solid friendship, be- 
cause tbe affaiin of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had not yet declared 
I bsolutely in favour of either : that the gods frequently abandoned those whom 
success makes proud, br changing the scene, and rendering them as unfortu- 
nate as they before had been happy : that they ought to consider, that the 
ibitiBie of war is very uncertain; and that the means to establish a lastiof 
peace, is not to triumph over an enemy by oppressir^ him, but to agree to a 
reconciliation on just and reasonable terms, for then, conquered by generosity 
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and not by violence» bis future thou^ta being all employed, not on revi 
but on ^titude, he is delighted, UM Ibinkf it his duty to observe his 

ments with inviolable fidelity. 
The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for tenninating the war, by i 

peace which would have been as glorious to them, as advantageous to all 
Greece. But Cleon, who had a great power over the people, prevented its 
taking efiiect. They therelbre answered, by his advice, that those who were 
in the island should first surrender at discretion, and afterwards be carried to 
Athens, on the condition of being sent back from it, as soon as the Lnccdaemoo- 
ians should have restored the cities, &c. which the Athenians had been forced 
to give up by the last treaty ; and that these things being done, a firm and lait- 
ing peace should be concluded. The Lacedemonians demanded that depu- 
ties should be appointed, and that the Athenians should engage to ratify niiat 
they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed against this proposal, and said, it 
was plain they did not deal fairly, since they would not negotiate with the peo^ 
pie, out with particular men, whom they might easily bribe : and that, if toey 
nad any thin^ to offer, they should do it immediately. The Lacedsemonians, 
finding there was no possibility for them to treat with the people without ad 
vising with their allies, and tnat if any thing^ had been granted by them to 
Ibeir prejudice, they must be responsible for it, went away without ooochidinf 
any thing ^ fully persuaded that they must not expect equitable treatment from 
the Athenians, in the present state of their êS»xn and dispositions coosequeot 
on prosperity. 

Ai soon as diey were returned to Pylus, the suspension ceased : but when the 

Lacedaemonians came to demand back their ships, the Athenians refused to 
^ve them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been infringed in some par- 
ticulars of little consequence. The Lacedaemonians inveighed strongly against 
this refusal, as being a manifest perfidy ; and immediately prepared far war 
with greater vigour and animosity than before. A haughty deportment in suc» 
cess, and want of faith in the observation of treaties, never fail, eventually. Is 
involve a people in great calamities. This will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round the island, to prevent 
any provisions from being brought into it, and hoped they should soon De able 
to stane out the inhabitants. But the Lacedemonians ei^ged the whole 
country in their interest by the views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon provi- 
tiom, and giving such slaves their freedom as sboula bring any into it. Plo- 
visions were therefore now brought at the hazard of men's lives, from all parts 
of Peloponnesus. There were even many who swam from the coast to the 
island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after tliem goats skins filled with 
pounded nnseed, and poppies mixed widi honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost the like extremi- 
ties, being in want of both water and provisions. When advice was broueiil 
to Athens, that their countrymen, so far from reducing the enemy by fanunc, 
were themselves almost starred, it was feared, that as it would not be possible 
for the fleet to subsist during the winter, on a desert coast which belonged to 
the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in so dangerous a road, the island must by that 
means be less securely guarded, which would give the prisoners an opportu- 
nity of escapimr* But the circumstance they chiefly dreaded was, that the 
LacedsBmomans, after their countrj'men were once extricated from their dan- 
ger, would refuse to hearken to any conditions of peace ; so that they now re- 
pented tbeir having refused it when offered them. 

Cleon nw plainly that these complaints would all ikll on him. He there- 
fore hmn by asserting, that it was all a false report conccmii^ the extreme 
Want 01 provisions, to which the Athenians, both within and without I^lus, 
were said to be reduced. next exclaimed, in presence of the people, 
against the supineness and inactivity of the leadîeit who besieged the island, 
pretending that were they to exert the least bravery, they might soon take the 
ttland ; and that had he commanded, he would soon have taken it. Upon this 
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he was immediately appointed to command the expedition ; Nicias, who wag 
before elected, resi^nii^ Toluntarily tiiat honour to him, either through weak- 
nesB, for he was nttunlfy timid, or out of a politkal view, io order mit the ill 
soccesa which it was generally believed Cleon would mfft wi»h In this enter- 
prise, might lose him the favour of the people. But now Cleon wa« greatly 
surprised as well as embarrassed ; for be aid not expect that the Athenians 
would take him at bis word, be beio^ a better talker than soldier, and modi 
more able with his tongue than his sword. However, he desired leave to wave 
the honour they offered him. for which he alleged several excuses : hut finding 
that the more he declined tne command, the more they pressed him to accept 
it, he changed his note ; and supplying his want of courage with rfaodomontade, 
he declared before the whole assembly, with a finn ana resolute air, that he 
would brir^, in twenty days, those of the islaml prisonei^, ar lose his life. 
The whole assembly, oo bearing these words, set up a laugh, for they knew 
the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every body, made good his 
words. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) landed in the island, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from post tu post, and gaining ground 
peipetnally. at Fast forced them to the extremity of the island. Tlie I.ace- 
dsemonians had stormed a fort that was thought inaccessible. There tiicy 
drew up in order of battle, faced about to that side only where they could be 
attacked, and defended tbemaelves like so many Ikx». As the engagement 
had lasted the greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed with 
heat and weariness, and parched with thirst, the general of the Messenians. 
addressing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that ail their efforts would 
be to no purpose, onlett diey chaiged tfa«ir enemy's rear ; and, promised, if 
they would give him but some troops armed with missive weapons, that he 
would endeavour to find a passage. Accordingly, he and his followers climbed 
up certain steep and craggy places which were not guarded, when comiiy 
doivD unperoeived into tfaeloft, he appeared on a su<Kien at the rear of the 
Lacedsmonians, which entirely damped their oomage, and afterwards com* 

Eleted their overthrow. They now made but a very feeble resistance ; and 
eing oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and d^ected through fa- 
tigue and despair, they began to give way : but the Athenians seized on àk 
the passes to cut off their retreat Cleon and Demosthenes, finding, Uiat 
should the battle continue, not a man of them would escape, and being desi- 
rous of canying them alive to Athens, commanded their soldiers to desist ; 
and caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to lay down IheSr 
arms, and surrender at discretion. At these words, the greatest part lowered 
their shields, and clapped their hands in token of approbation. A kind of sus- 
pension of arms was agreed upon ; and their commander desired leave might 
be granted him to despatch a messenger to the camp, to know the résolution 
of the generals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds from the coast ; 
and after several messages, a Lacedaemonian came forward, and cried aloud, 
that they were permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they did not sub- 
mit to dishooourable terms. Upon this they held a oonfeience ; after which 
they surrendered at discretion, and were kept tlU Ûi» next day. The Athmi" 
iaas then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedaemonians their dead, em- 
barked for their own country, after distributing the prisoners among the se ve- 
nd ships, and committing the guard of them to the captain of the galleys. 

In this battle a hundred and twenty-eight Lacedsmonians fell, out of four 
hundred and twenty, their number at first ; so that there survived not quite 
three hundred, oite hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inha- 
bitants of the city of Sparta. The siege of the island, to compute ftom the 
^ginning of including the time employed in the truce, had lasted seventy- 
two days. They all now left Pylus ; ana Cleon's promise, though so vain and 
^h, was found literally true. But the most surprising circumstance was, the 
cspitulatM» that had been made ; for It was believed that the Lacedsinoiiiana^ 
» fer from su wend ei iiy their arms, would die sword in hand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

This chapter coo tains the histoiy of thirteen years of the Peloponoesiao war, 
to the nmeteentb iochisive^. 

wscnon tbb vbrt ibort reioits of nsm ii. and soodianvs, kc. 

Artaxcrxbs died about the beginning of tbe for^-ninth year of his reign.* 
Xenes, who succeeded him, wa.s the only son which the queen his wife had 
bfOUght him ; but be had seventeen others by his concubines, among whom 
wm Sogdianus (who is called Secoodianus by Ctesias,) Ocbus, and Arsites. 
Soeffiioas, In eooeert with Pharaacfas, one of Xenes's eunuchs, came insidi- 
ously one festival day to the new king, who. after drinking too immoderately, 
had retired tohis chamber, inordA" to give the fiirne« of the wine he had drank 
time to evaporate, where he killed him without any diâiculty, after be had 
remed but forty-nvedays, and was declared king in bb stead.t 

He was scarcely on the throne, when he put to death Bagorazus, the rooft 
faith^l of his father's eunuchs. It was he who had been appointed to superin- 
tend the interment of Artaxerzes» and the queen, Xerxes 's mother, who died 
the same day with her royal oooBOrt. Afler having deposited the two bodies 
m the mausoleum, where the kings of Persia were interred, he found, at his 
return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive him favourably, upon ac- 
count of some difference with him in the lifetime of his father, but the new 
king did not stop here : not long after he took an opportunity to quand with 
him, on some trifling circumilanca relatkg to theomequies of hii fiithei; and 
caused him to be stoned. 

By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of Bagorazus, he be- 
came the horrarof the army and nobility, so that he did not think himself aaft 
on a throne, to which he had forced his way by anch horrid murders. He sus- 
pected that his brothers harboured the like design : nnd Oclms, to whom his 
utber had left the government of Hyrcania, was the chiei object of his suspi- 
tion. Acooidingly be wot fer him, with the intentkm of getting hhn murdered 
as anon aa ha arrived. Ocfaus however, who saw through his design, delayed 
coming upon various pretences ; which he continued till he advanced at the 
head of a stroog army, which he openly declared he would employ to revenge 
the death of UtlmilMr Series. This deciaratkm brought over to hhn agràt 
number of the nobility, and several governors of the provinces, they beiqg 
jutt^ diaiatiified at die ciud^ and lU conduct of SogdMnus^ IlieyiMitthe 
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tiara on Ochus's bead and proelftimecl him king. So^ianus, teeir^ 
abandoned in this manner* ffu as mean and cowardly m the slight defence ke 
made to maintain his crown, as he had been before unjnct nnd barh-^ro'?:^ '«^ 
usurping it. Contraiy to the advice of bis best friends, and the wi!»e5t per^îc^ 
who stiM adhered to Dim, be coochided a treaty wHb Ms bvotfier, who, gettiic 
him into his bamls, caused him to be thrown into ashes, where be died a crod 
donth. This wns a kind nf punishment p^niîinr to the Persians, and eier- 
cised only on great criutifials. One of the laqfesl toners was filled to a cerim 
height with aabes. Tbe cnminal was tben thrown beadloog from the top «f 
tbe tower into them ; ailerwfaicb, the ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually 
round bin! till he was sufTor ded Thus this wicK< d |/rioce Imt ma iiie aol 
euipjre, which be enjoyed six luontiis and Ufteen days.* 

Ochus, by tbe death of Sordiam». now hand himself possessed of the cb> 
pire. As soon as be was well settled in it, he chained his name from Ocfaes 
to tbnt of Darius. To distinguish him, historians didà the epithet K^êM. i^B* 
fy'iDi^ ba-stard. He reigned nineteen years.j 

Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogaiamis bad supplanted Xeixes, and bad 
himself been dethroned by Ochus, meditated to serve tbe latter in the sane 
manner. Tliougb h^^ wr^<; bis brother hy tbe father's as well 3« the mother'^ 
side, he openly revolted against bim«and was assisted in it br Artypbius, bouoi 
Megaby zus. Odius, wbcffio hereafter we shall always call Darius, aent Artasy- 
ras one of his générais, against Artyphitts; and himself, at tbe bead of aootfaer 
army, marched ag'ainst Arsites. Artyphius, with the Grecian troops in bis par, 
twice defeated the general sent against him. But, engaging a thud time, toe 
Greeks were corrupted, and he himself was beat, and lor^ to surrender, uços 
bis being flattered with hopes that a pardon would be granted him. The kii^ 
would have had him put to death, but was diverted from that r*>?o1iition bj 
queen Paiysatis, Darius's sister and queen. She also was the daughter of Ar- 
taxenes, hut not by the same mother as Darius. She was an faitriguir^, artfiii 
woman, and the k ing her husband was governed by her on most occasions. Tbe 
counsel she now gave was perfidir>i)« to the last degree. She ad> ised him to 
exercise bis clemency towards Arlyphius, and show him kind usage, in nier 
that his brother miglk booe, when ne heaid of his treating a rebellious servant 
with so much generosity, that he himself should meet at least with as mild treat- 
ment, and tber^^fore be prompted to l-^y downbîs nrms. She added, that ^hen 
once he should have seized that prince, be might dispoâe of bim and Artyphiuâ 
as be pleased. Darius followed her counsel, which proved successfuL Ar- 
sites being informed of the gentle usage which Artyphius met with, concluded, 
that as he wns tbe king's brother, be should consequently meet with ^t:!f n'orf 
indulgent treatment ; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and surrende rtd 
himaelf. Darius was veiy much inclined to sare bis life, but Parysatis, hj 
reprrsrntiT»g to him, that he ought to punish this rebel to secure hhnaelf, at 
last i)nrvailed with bim to put bis brother to doath ; and accordin^rlv be was ?uf- 
focatiMi in ashes with Arlyphius. Darius, however, had a violent struggle 
with himself before be could give Ofètn for this sacriéce, having a veiy tender 
ali( ctioii for bis brolher. He afterwards put some other persons to death, which 
executions did not pmnirf bim tbe trrinrjuiliity be bad pxj rcted from tbrrp : for 
his reign was afterwards disturbed with such violent commotions, that be ca- 
JOJBd but little repose. 

Une of the most dangerous commotions was occasioned by the rebellion of 
Pisuthnes, who, hcw^r gov»^rnor of T.vdin, wnrited to throw ott his allegiance to 
the Per^^ian empire, arni make hiniself king in his province. What flattered 
him with the hopes of succeeding in this attempt, was bis having raised a coo- 
sidernhlp bod^ of Grecian troops, under the command of Lycon the Athenian. 
Danus sent Tissaphemes n^ainst this rebel, and p^ave him. with a romidcnMe 
army, the commission of governor of Lydia, of which he was to dls[)o>^tïà 
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Pisutbnes. Tissapbenet. was an artful man, and capable of actiqg in all 
charactera, fomid means ortamperiv with the Gfeekt under Pisolhiiet ; and bv 
dint of presents and promises brougnt over the trooDs with their genenlto hit 
party. Pisulhnes, wno by this desertion was unable to carry on his des^m. 
surrendered, upon beine Battered with the liopcs of obtaining bis pardon jout 
the instant he appeared before the king, he was sentenced to be sufibcaled hi 
ashes, and accoroingly met with the same fate as the rest of the rebel».* But 
his «leath did not put an end to all troubles ; for Aniorges his son, with tbe re- 
maimier of his army still opposed Tissa^bemes ; and for two years laid waste 
the nuritinie p rofto ces of Asia Minor, till he at last was taken by the Gnekt 
of Peloponnesus, m lasus, a city of lonie, and deliveied op by the ^■»'^'*^*ff«!T 
to Tissaphemes, who put him to death.t 

Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of his eunuchs. This kind of 
officers had for mai7 yean, eogroesed all mywer in the oMirt of Petria; andwie 
shall find by tbe sequel of this histoiy, that they always governed absoluie|f 
in it-t VVe may know their character, and the danger to which they expose 
princes, by ibe picture which Diocletian, after be had resigned the empire and 
reducea nimseff to a orivate station of life, drew of freemen, who had gained 
a like ascendant over the Roman cmperois. *' Four or five persons," says he, 
who are closely united, and resolutely determined to impose on a prince, may 
do it very easUy. ^bey never show things to bim but in such a light as they 
are sure frill please. They conceal whatever would eootribule to enllghlen 
him : nnd as they alone bewt him continually, he cannot be informed of any 
thir^ but through their channel, and does nothir^ but what they think fit to sug- 
gest to bim. Hence it is, that be bestows empktyments on those he ought to 
ezchide firom them ; and, on the other skle, removes from oUmi soch persons 
as are most worthy of filling tbem. In a word, the best prince is oflen sold by 
these men, though he be ever so vigilant, and cvrn suspicious of thctn. 
"Q^id multa? 01 Diocletianus ipse oicebat, bonus, caulus, optimus veoditur 
imi>erator.'*§ 

Ml this manner was Darius*8 court governed. Three eunuchs had usurped 
all power in it ; an infallible mark that a government is had, and the prince of 
little merit.ll But one of those three eunuchs, whtise name was Artoxares, pre- 
sided over and^veftned the rest. He bad found Darius*s weak side, by wnidi 
he insinuated himself into his confidence. He had studied all his prissions, to 
know how to indiil<re them, and govern his prince by their means. He plunged 
him continually in pleasures and amusements, to engross his whole authority to 
himself. In nne, under the name and protectk» of queen Paiysatis, to whose 
will and pleasure he was the most devoted of slaves, he nmnaffed all the 
affairs of the empire, and nothira: was tmnsacted but by his orders. Intoxi- 
cated by tbe supreme authority wpich the favour of his sovereign gave him, be 
resolvM to make himself kinr, instead of being prime minister; and accord* 
ingly formed a design to get Darius out of the way, and aAerwards ascend the 
throne. However, \ub plot being discovered, he was seized and deliferedup 
to Parysatis. who put him to a most ij^nominious and cruel death. 

But the greatest misfortune which happened in the reign of Darius, was the 
revolt of the Egyptians. This took place the same year which Pisuthnes re- 
belled.H But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. The 
Egyptians, weary of the Persian government, flocked from all parts to Amyr- 
teus of Sais, who at last was come out of tbe tons where he had defended him- 
self* since the suppression of the revolt ot" Inarus. The Persians were driven 
out, and Arnyrteu? proclaimed kinç of K^ pt, where he reigned six years.** 

Afler havii^ established hiniseli securely on tbe throne, ano entirely ex- 
pelled the PeniiiiB out of Egypt, be prepared to pursue them as fiff as rhos* 
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^ciâ, aod had already concerted measures with the Arabians, to attack tbem 
in that country. Neivs of this being brought to the kirjg of Persia, he recall^ 
(he âeet which he bad oromised the Lacedœmoojam, to employ it in the dc' 
fence of his own domimom. 

While Darius was carryir^ on the war in Egypt and Arabia, the Medes re- 
belled ; however, they were defeated, and reduced to their allegiance by force 
of arms. To punish them for this revolt, their yoke, which till then had beeù 
tolenUy easy, was made heavier : a fate that lebellknia subjects always expe* 
rience, when the gofeinment which they haveebdeavouved lo throw ofi^gaw 
the upjper band. 

Danu8*8 arms seem to have had fbe like success against the EgypUaiB. 
An^rleiis dying, or probabfy &]ling in battle aHer be had reigned siity jreaiiL 

was, according to Herodotus, succeeded in the throne by his son Pausiris, assistea 
by the Persians. To effect this, they must either have been masters of Egjpt^ 
or their party the strongest m that kinedom.* 

After having crushed the rebels in Media, and restored the affiihsof Egjrpt 
to their former situation, Darius gave Cyrus, the your^est of bis sons, the su- 
preme command of all the provinces of Asia Minor : an important commis- 
Montby which be commanded all the provincial goveraon m that pert of the 
empire, t 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events and draw together the facts which 
relate to the kings of Persia, to prevent my being often obliged to interrupt 
thehialoijof the Qieeks» to which 1 now rotura. 

SECTION II. — THE ATHENIANS MAKE THEMSELVES MASTERS OF THE ItLAAD 
or CTTHBIU, kc. Ice TBS BIOBTH VBAE OF TBB WAR. 

The three or four campaigns which followed the reduction of the ml 
island of Sphacteria, were distinguished by very few considerable events. 

The Athenians under Nicias took the little island of Cvthera, situated on 
the coast of Lacedcmon, near Cape Bflilea, and fiom toeoce hifested the 

whole countr) I 

Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards Thrace. The Lacedsmon* 
ians were induced by more than one motive to undertake the expedition : ima- 
gining they should oblige the Athenian, who had fiJIen upon them in thdr 
country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants of it invited them thither, 
and offered to pay the am y. In fine, they were eitreniely glad to embrace 
that opportunity, to rid themselves of the Helots, who they expected wouki 
rise in rebellion, on the ttking of Pylus. They had already nnae away with 
two thousand of them in a most horrid manner. Upon the specious pre- 
tence of rewardit^ merit even in slaves, but, in reality, to get rid of a body 
of men whose courage they dreaded, they .caused proclamation to be made, 
that such of the HeloCs as bad done the greatest service to the state in the last 
campaigns, should enter their names in the public registers, in order to their 
beipg made free. Accordingly two thousand gave in their names. They 
iron carried in jprocession thrgugh the temples, with chaplels of flowers oo 
their beads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. After this cerainoB|f« 
they all disappeared, and were never heard of more. We have here an m- 
stance^in what manner a suspicious policy and power, when filled with jealousy 
and distrust, excite men to the commission of the blackest crimes, without 
acrupling to make even religion itself and the authority of the gods, auhserfi- 
ont to tlieir dark designs. § 

They therefore sent seven hundred Helots with Brasidas, whom they had 
appointed to head this enleiprise. This geneial brought over seTOval alMli 
citbor bjfcico or secret undentandhVi but still mon ^ his wisdom and a»> 
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deration. The chief of these were AcanÛiui tod Staeira, two colonies from 
Andros. He alaoauffched afterwards towards Amphipolis,aD Atl^niaD ooloay, 

on the river Stirmon. The inhabitants immediately despatched a messenger 
to Tbucydides* the Athenian general, who was then in Thasus, a httle island 
of the ibgean Ma« half a day^s journey from Amphipolis. He instantly set 
aiU with seven ships that were near him, to secure the place beiM« Brasidas 
eoîlld seize it ; or, at worst, to çet into Eion, which lay reiy near Amphipo- 
lis. Brasidas, who was afraid of fhiiqrdides, from his great influence thjxMjffb- 
out that country, where he was pose case d of aome joldmiiiett made all dbe«s* 
patch imaginable to get there before him ; andoDerediuch ad vantageoua con- 
ditions to the besirered, who did not expect succours so sowi, that they surren- 
dered. Thucydides arrived the same eveoiog at £ioo ; and had he iailed 
to come that day, Brasidas would have takeo posBMsimi of it dw neit moi^ 
ning by d^whreak. Although Thuc^dides had made all imaginable despatch, 
the Athenians charged him with being the cause of tbetakiiqp of Amphqpo* 
iiSj^nd accordingly banished him.t 

The Aflieinaiis were greatly afflieted at the Whs of that city, as wttl became 
they drew neat revenues fn)m it, and timber to build their ships, as because 
it was a kind of gate for entering Thrace. They were afraid that ail their 
allies in that neigobourfaood would revolt ; especially as Brasidas discovered 
great modentioo and justioe, and continually gave out, that be came wtth no 
other view but to free the country. He declared to the several nations, that 
at his leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of the magistrates, to 
leave all those the enjoyment of their liberties, who would conclude an alliance 
with him ; and that he ought to be considered as the most abandoned of men, 
should he employ oaths to ensnare their credulity. " For," according to Bra- 
sidas, a fraud cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects infinitely greater 
dishonour on persons in h^h stations, than open violence ; because the latter 
is the effect of power wfai^ fertune has put into our hands ; and the former is 
founded wholly on perfidy, which is the pest of society. Now I fsaid he) 
should do a great injury to my country, besides dishonouring it eternally, it' by 

Êrocuring it some slight advantages, I should ruin the reputation it enjoys of 
eing just and faithful to its promises ; which renders it much move poweifiil 
than all its forces united together, because this acquires it the esteem and con- 
fidence of other states." Upon such noble and equitable principals as these, 
Brasidas always formed his conduct ; believing that the strongest bulwark of a 

r nation is justice, moderatmn, integrity ; and the firm penuasion which their 
neighhours and allies entertain, that they are not so base as to harbour a design 
to usurp their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By this conduct 
he brought over a great number of the enemy's allies. 
^^he Athenians, under the oonmand of Demosthenes and Hippocrates, had 
entered Boeotia, expecting that several cities would join them the moment they 
should appear. The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium. A 
considerable ei^agement ensued, in which the Athenians were defeated and 
put to flight.^ Socrates was in this battle ; and Laches, who accompanied 
that great man in it, gives the following testimony of him in Plato, that, had 
the rest of the army oehaved as gallantly as Socrates, the Athenians would 
not have sustained so great a loss l^fore Delium. He was borne away by the 
crowds who fled, and was on foot ; Alcibiades who was on horseback, when he 
saw him, rode up to him, and did not stir from him, but defended him with 
the utmost braveiy, from the enemy who were pursuing him.§ 

After the battle, die victors besi^^ed the city. Among other engines em- 
ployed bj them to batter it, they used <Hie of a very extraordinanr kind. This 
was a kM% piece of timber, cut mto two parts^ and afterwards maoe hollow and 
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jmaêé tcaiii, so that its shape resembled very much that of a flute. At ooe 

of (he ends was fixed a long iron tube.with a caldron attached to it ; so that, by 
biowing a hrgc pair of bellows at the other end ui tbe p\ece of timber, tbe 
wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire widi piteh 
and brimstone tbi|t lay in the caldron. This engine being carried on carts as 
far as the rampart, to that part wliere it v/a^ lined with stakes and fascines, 
threw out so great a flame, that the rampart being immediately abaodooed, aoi 
the palisades burned, tbe city was easily taken. 

SECTION III.— A twelvemonth's TRUCE IS AGREED UPON BETWEEN THS TWO 
STATES, &C. &C. MIIITB, TEETH, AND BLEVEIITB YEARS OP THIC WAB. 

The losses and advaDtages on both sides weie oeariy equal ; and Ibe fm 
Bitioos began to grow weaiy of a war, which put them to great eipeoae, sad dU 

not procure them any real advantage. A truce for a year was tnerefore cor- 
cluded between tbe Athenians and Lacedsmooiaos.* Tbe former reeolved ou 
it, in order to check the progress of Brasidas's oooquesti; totecuve tbeirdtles 
and fortresses : and afterwards to coDcliide a geneial peace, in case the7,^id|^d 
it would be ot advantage to them. The latter were induced to it. in order 
that, by the sweets of repose, peace mig^bt become desirable to their eoemy ; 
and to get out of their hands such of tiietr citisens as the Athenitns had taiuB 
prisoners in the island of Sphactwia, and which they could never expect ts 
do, if Brasidas extended his conquests farther. The news of this accommo- 
datioD sensibly affiicted Brasidas, as it slopjped him in the midst oil his carreer, 
end disconcerted all his prefects. He eould not even pivrail with binself to 
abandon tbe city of Sdone, which he had taken two days before, but without 
knowing that a truce was concluded. He still went farther, ami did not scruple 
to take Mende, a little city not far from Sciooe, that surrendered to him as the 
fermer had done, which was a direct violatkm of the trea^: but Bnaidas pre- 
tended he had other infttctbns to object to the Athenians. 

It will naturally be supposed, that they were far from being pleased with the 
conduct of Brasidas. Cleoo, in all public assemblies, was for ever inâamiqg 
the minds of the AtbeoiaBB, and blowing up the fire i>f war. His great success 
in the expedition of Sphacteria had raised bis credit infinitc|l!]r with the people: 
he was now grown insupportably proud, and his audaciousness was not to be 
restrained. He bad a vehement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloqu^ioe, 
which prevailed <wer tbe mhids of his auditofs, not so Biuch stieieth of 
his aiguments, as by the boldness and fire of ms style and utterance, n was 
Cleon who first set tbe example of haw! ins: in assemblies, where tbe great<^ 
decorum and moderation baa tiii then b«eu observed ; of throwing his robe be- 
hind bhn, to give him the more liberty to dnpla^ his aimi; of striking tia 
thigh ; and otrunning up and down the rostra while he was speakiag. a a 
word, he first introducedf among the orators, and all those who were in pubfic 
employments, an uogovemable licentiousness, and a contempt of decency ; a 
lioentiouroen and contempt which soon introduced teirible ur^suhrities and 
confusion in public affairs.J i 

Thus two men, each on his own side, opposed the tranquillity of Greeoe 
and raised, but in a very different way, an invincible obstacle to its peace 
These were Cleon and Brs^idas. Tbe fonner, because tbe war sciceaedhîi 
vices and malversations ; and the latter, because it added a new lustre to hb 
virtues. And indeed, it pave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous 
oppressions, and Brasidas of performing great and noble actions. But their 
death, which happened about tbe same time, made way lor a newaeoosB- 
Blodation.J 

The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the troops which were to 
oppose Brasidas, and reduce those cities that had revolted from their alle- 
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^ The Athenians were solicitous for none of them so mudi as Amphi* 

polis : and Brasidas threw himself into that city in order to defend it. Cleon 
nad written to Perdiccas kiiig of Macedonia, and to the king of the Odoman- 
tes, to funiish hitn with as many troops as po5sible, and with the utmost ez- 
peaitiou. He waited for tliem, and had resolved to inarch immediately tow« 
aids the enemy; but finding his aoldieni, who had followed him involunta« 
tOrf and with regret, grow weary of continuing so long inactive, and to begin 
to compare his cowardice and inexperience with the ability and valour of 
Bvasidas, be could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs : and <ina- 
t^niBH^ hîmaelf a great captain by his taking Sphacteria, he now fancied that 
llie sanie Çood fortune would attend him at Amphipolis. fie therefore ap- 
proacbed it. as be said, to take a view of the place, till such time as all his 
Kiroes should arrive ; not that be thought be wanted them to carry that city, 
or that he doubted ia way manner his success ; tor be was persuaded that no 
one would dare to oppose him, but only to enable him to invest the place on 
all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Accordingly he encamned be- 
fore Amphi^lis : when viewing very leisurely its situation, be fonaly sup- 
poa e d that it would be in his poiiar tft retire whenever he pleased, without 
drawing the sword ; for not a man came out or appeared on the walb ; and 
all Uie gates of the cit^ were kept shut, so that Cleon began to repent his not 
having' oroi^ht the engines, imafi^inir^ that he wanted only these to make him- 
self master of the ci^. Brasidas, who was perfectly well acquainted widi 
Cleon's disposition and character, studiously affected an air of fear and re- 
serve, to increase bis temerity, and the good opinion he had of himself: be- 
tidea. be knew that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the Athenian finest 
aad tne dbokait troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accordii^Iy Cleon, des* 
pising an enemy who did not dare to appear before him, but shut himself up 
in a cowardly mauier in the city, went boldly from place to place without pre- 
oautioQ, or wserving any discipline among his soldiers. Brasidas. whose in- 
tention was to attack him on a sudden l>efoia all his forces shoala come up, 
thoiight this the critical juncture. He had concerted proper measures, and 

S'lven the necessary orders. Accordingly be made a sudden sally on the 
theniaiis, which surprised and disconcerted tfasn exceedingly. Immediate- 
ly the left wing drew off fiom the main body and fled. Brasidas then turned 
the whole force of his arms agaimt the riçht wii^, which gave him a warm re- 
ception. Here he was wounded and disabled, upon which the soldiers carried 
him off amperceived by the Athenians. As fai Cleon» not having resolved to 
Ughty h» flsd and was killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. The 
troops he commanded defended themselves for some time, and sustained two or 
three attacks without giving ground, but at last they were entirely broken and 
louted. Brasidas was then carried into the city, where he survived his vic- 
tory but a few moments.* 

The whole army having returned from the pursuit, stripped the dead, and 
aflerwards set up a trophy. Alter which, all toe allies uoaer arms solemnized 
the funeral obsequies of Brasidas In a public manner ; and tb» inhabitants of 
Arnpbipolis celebrated futwral honours eveiy year to his memory, as to a hero, 
%vith g^mes, combats, and sacrifices. They considered him as their founder ; 
and to secure this title the better to him, they demolished all the monuments 
of bimt who had really beea so : so that they might not appear to owe their 
establishment to an Athenian, ana at the same time to make their court to the 
Lacedaemonians, on whom tbey depended wholly for their security. The 
Athenians, after having carried ofi", with the consent of the victors, their dead, 
vetiuned to Alheni, dnrh^ which the Lacedsmonians settbd the aflhitt of 
Amphipolii. 

A sajrii^ is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas, which strongly intimates the 
Spartan character. As some persons were applauding in her presence the fine 
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qualities and exalted actions of her son, and declaring^ him superior to ali 
oliNirgieMTab: You are tnistaken, said she, my son was t valiant man, 
but Sparta has many citizens braver than he." A mother's generosity, in thus 
preferring^ the glory of the state to that of her son, was admired and did not 
go unrewarded; for the epbori paid her public honours.* 

After this last engagement, in which two perMMiB who were the greatest ob- 
itacles to the peace lust their lives, both nations seemed more inclined to an 
accommodation, and the war was suspended in a manner on both sides. The 
Athenians, from tbe loss of tbe battleaof Deliom and Amçhipolis, which bad 
very much brought down their haughtiness, were oodeoeivM with regard to 
the opinion they had hitherto enlertainpd of their own strength, which had 
made them refuse tbe advantageous oders of tbeir enemies. Besides, they 
were afraid of the iwoltof their alliet, wlw, being d is co ur a g ed by their Joaiaf, 
might thereby be induced to abandon them, as several had already done. 

These reflection*? mnde them stror^ly repent their not having concluded a 
treaty, after the advantages they bad gained at Pylus. The Lacedsemooians, 
on tM otlM»r side, do longer flattered tSerotelves with the hopes of being able 
to ruin the Athenians by laying waste their country ; and were besides terrified 
and dejected by their foss in the island, the greatest they had ever sustained. 

Tbey also considered that tbeir country was depopulated by the garrison of 
Pyhn and Cythere ; that tbeir slaves deserted ; that they bacf reason to dread 
a more considerable revolt ; and that, as the truce they had concluded with 
thr inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, they had reason to be apprehensive 
of being abandoned by some of their allies of Peloponnesus, as tliey accord- 
ingly were. These several motives, enforced by the desire they bad of reco- 
vering the prisoners, the greatest part of whom were the most OOOUdenfak 
citizens of Sparta, made them desirous of peace.t 

Those who were most solicitous for having it concluded, and whose interest 
it was chiefly to wish it,were the chiefs of the two states, viz. PUstonax king 
of r^aceda^mon, and Nicias general of the Athenians. The former was latc- 
Ij^ returned from banishment, to which be bad been sentenced, on account of 
ms beit^ suspected to have received a bribe in order to drawofl" his troops from 
tite Athenian territories ; and to this precipitate retreat was ascribed aevtfal 
misfortunes which followed after it. He was also charged with having corrup- 
ted by gifts the priestess of Delphos, who had commaiMed the Spartans, in tDe 
name or the goa, to recall him mm his exile. PUstnoax was therefore desi- 
reus of peace, in order to put an end to the reptoedies which, on account of 
the perpetu.il calamities of the war, were daily revived. As (or Nicias, the 
most fortunate general ut his age, be was afraid that some unhappy accident 
should eclipse bis glury ; and te wished to enjoy the fruits of peace in ease 
and tranquillity, ami that bis oountiy might possess the same happiness. Both 
states beg-an by agreeing to a suspension of arms for twelve months during 
which, being every day together, and tasting the sweets of security and rcpos>c, 
and the pleasure of corresponding with thâr friends and wKb foreigners, they 
grew passionately desirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote from 
the alarms of war, and tlie horrors of blood and slaughter. They beard with ibc 
utmost demonstrations of joy the choruses of their tragedies sing, " May spi- 
deis henceforward weave tteir oobwefas on our lances and shields !'* And the^r 
remembered with plea-^ure him who said, *' those who sleep in the arms ot' 
peace, do not start from it at the sound of the trumpet : and OoUiiflg intenuptt 
tbeir slumbers but the peaceful crowing of the cuck. ^{ 

Tte whole winter was spent in conferences and interviews, in which each 
party proposed their rights and pretcnsions.6 At last a p< are was concluded 
and ratified for fifty years, one ol ihe chief articles of which wa-. that they 
siiould reciprocally restore tbe prisoners on each aide. This treaty wa^ coo 
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^ ckidad ItD years and some dayi fimn the first dedantion of the war.* Tkm 
Bœotians and Corinthians vrere ezceedir^ly disgmted at it, and for that reason 
used their utmost endeavours to excite insh troubles. But Nicias persuaded 
Hie AÛmknm and LacedMiioiriaoB tecife the lut hand to Ais peace, by oon* 
eludniff an alliance offensive and deleiisive, which would render tbuD more 
firnntcbble to those who should desire to break with them, and more assured 
with v^aid to each other. The Athenians, in consequence ol this treaty, at 
ImI reate i ed the prisooeiB Ifaey had taken in the isUnd of Sphacteria.! 

SECTION IV. — THE CHARACTEa OF ALCIBIADC8. BAlTISHMfiMT OF HYPSABO- 
1.98, ke» kc TWKLFTB TKAA OF TVB WAH. 

ALcniADis hegan now to advance hirawlf in the state, and appear in the 

public assemblies. Socrates bad been attached to him for many yean, and 
adorned his mind with a great variety of the noblest erudition.! 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is one of the DM>st re* 
mailcnble tiicumstances in his life. This ohilosopher, observing* excellent 
natural qualities in hira. which were greatly heightened by the beauty of bis 
person, bestowed incredible pains in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest beiiig 
neglected it should wither as it grew, and al>solutely degenerate. And indeed 
Alcibiades was exposed to numberless daivers; his high birth, his vast ricbef, 
the authority of his family, the credit of his guardians, his personal tilcnt?, 
his exquisite beauty, and still more than these, the flattery and complaisance 
of all who approached him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, that 
fortune bad turnxinded and invested him with all these pretended advantages 
as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, to render him inaccessible and invul- 
nerable to all the darts of philosophy ; those saiutaiy darts which strike to the 
heart, and leave ui it the strongest incitements to virtue and solid glory. But 
these venr obstacles redoubled the leai of Soctatet. 

Notwitnstandino: the strong endeavours that were used to divert this yoiinj 
Athenian trom an attachment which alone was capable of securing him from 
90 many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it. As be had abundance of 
wit, he was fiiUy sensiMe of Socrates's extiaordinary merit ; and could not re- 
sbt the charms of his insinuating eloquence, which at that time had a greater 
ascendant over him than the allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a 
diae^le of that gr^t master, that he fijiloivea bin wherever he went, took the 
utmost delight in his conversation, waseitremely well pleased with his princi- 
ples, received his instructions, and even his reprimands, with a wonderful do- 
cility, and would be so moved with his discourses, as even to shed tears and 
abhor himself; so weighty was flie fene of tnitfa hi the mooth of Socrates, 
and in lo loathsome aim odious a l%hl did he etpose the vices to which Alci- 
biades was prone. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he Ustened to Socrates, differed so much 
fiom himself, that be appeared quite another man. However, his headstroor 
fieiy temper, and bis natural fondness for pleasure, which was heightened and 
idlamed oy the discourses and advice of young people, soon plunged him into 
his former irregularities, and tore him, as it were, nom his master; who was 
obiised to ton aAer him as after a slave who had escaped. This vidsritude 
of flights and returns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vice, continued 
a long time ; but still Socrates was not discouraged by his levity, and always 
flattered himself with the hope of bringing him back to his duty. And hence 
certainly arose the strong miiture of good and evil wiiieb alwqra api^eared fen 
his conduct ; the mstructions which his master bad given him sometmrns pre- 
vailing, and at other times, the fire of his passions hurrying him, in a maoner 
against his own will into actions of a quite opposite nature. 

This inthnacy, whidi coatumed as hn as tb^ lived, did not pam unccn- 
•urmL But some permas of great leaimng pretend, that these censures and 
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luspicions» wImb duly examined, quite disappear ; and that they aughl to b' 
considt red as the effect of the malice of the enemies of botli.* FUt O| ia tn 
of his dialogues, gives us a conversation between Socrates and Alclbifeniii, hf 
Which the eenii$ end character of the latter may be known, who was thwM 
fonvard to have a very great share in the affairs of the republic of Athens. Î 
shai; make a very short eMract from it iu this place, which 1 hope will not dis- 
please my reader^. ^ ^ 

In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced conversing which Alcibiadet» nho at 
that time was undt r the guardianship of Pericles. He was then veiy Yoanç, 
and bad been educated like the rest of the Athenians, that is, he bad been 
tai^ht polite literature, and to play on instruments, and had pracUaed wvestiiqg 
ana other bodily; exercises. It does notappear that PeiÎGlea Bad hitketlo lefcae 
much pains in his education, a fault tot) common in the greatest men, since he 
had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a man far advaiiced 
in yeais, and who, of all Pericles's slaves, both from his turn of mind aad ëgt» 
was the least qualiAed to educate thii young Athenian. And indeed Sooslea 
told Alcibiadcs, that should he compare him with the youths of Lacedsmoo, 
who displayed a spirit of valour, a greatness of soul, a strong desire of glocj, 
a love oi* labour, attended with gentleness, modesty, temperance, and aptfiHEl 
obedience to the laws and discipline of Sparta, he would seem a roem chfld 
to them. Nevertheless his high birth, his riches, the great families be fra* re- 
lated to, and the authority of his guardian ; all these thin^ had coospired to 
make him exceedingly vam and haughty. He was (ull of eiteem fer nioMelf, 
and of contempt for all others. He was preparing to enter upon the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and promised himself no less than to eclipse enlirely 
the glory of I'ericles. and to attack the kii^ of Persia even upon his ihrune. 
Socrates seeing him anout to mount the main, m order to give the people wa&m 
advice relating to the public affairs, demonttraled to him by various questions, 
and by Alcihiades's ans^^ors, that he was quite ignorant of the affairs about 
which be was going to speak, as be bad never studied them hmiself, nor beea 
informed intbembgrotban. After making Atcibtadatconfoia Ibis, he paintedLin 
iSbe strongest coIouiB, the absurdity of his conduct, and mada him fully sennik 
of it. "What,'* said Socrates, " would Amestris, the mother of Artaxerre?. 
who then reigned in Persia, say, were she to hear, that a man in Athens wa& 
meditating war against ber son, and even intendfaig to detfanoe him ? 9ba 
doubtless would suppose him to be some vetefan geneial, a man of ioticpid 
courage, of great wisdom, and tlie most consummate experience ; that he ma 
able to raise a mighty army, and march it n herever he pleased ; and, at the 
aame time, that he had k>ng befoie taken the proper measures for putting so vart 
a deaign in eiecution. But, wmibe to bear Hat tbeva aie none of these cir- 
cumstances, and that the person in question was not twenty years old ; that be 
was utterly ignorant of public affairs: had not the least knowledge of war, 
and no mfluetice with the citiieuor die allies ; would it be possible (brherto 
refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of such an enterprise T TUi 
nevertheless," said bocrates, directing himself to Alcil.iades, " is your picture, 
and unhappily resembles most of those who thrust themselves into public em* 
ployments?' Socrates, however excepts Pericles on this occasion ; bis solid 
merit and exalted reputation being acquired by bis close study, during a long 
course of years, of every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualify- 
ing him for public empk)yments. Aicibiades could not deny that this was his 
case ; he was ashamed of bis conduct, and blushing to see himself so void 
of merit, he enquired bow be should act for the attainment of it. Socrates, 
unwilling to discourage his pupil, answered him, that as he was so young, these 
evils might be remedied, and afterwards continually gave him the wisest couo- 
sela. He bad entiie leisure to improve lipom them ; as upwards cf twenty 
jeaiB passed between this cenveisation and bis engaging in public " ' 
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Alcibîades was of a versatile disposition, that would take an^ impression 
which the difference of times and circumstances might require, still turning ei- 
ther to good or evil, with the same facility and arduur ; and shifting almost in 
an instant from one extreme to its opposite, so that people applied to him, what 
Homer observes of the land of Kgvpt, " that it protluces a great number of • 
very excellent medicinal drugs, and at the same time as many poisons." It 
mi^çht he said of Alcibiades, that he was not one single man, but, if so bold an 
expression might be used, a compound of several men ; either serious or gay ; 
austere or affable ; an imperious master, or a grovelling slave ; a friend to vir- 
tue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vicious men; capableof sup- 
porting the most painful fatigues and toils, or insatiably desirous of voluptu- 
ous dflights.* 

His irregularities and dissolute conduct were become the talk of the whole 
city ; and Alcibiades would very willingly have put a stop to these reports, but 
without changing his course of life, as appears from a saying of his. He had 
a very handsome dog, of a prodiçious size, which had cost him seventy minae, 
or three thousand hve hundred I rench livres. t By this we finti that a fond- 
ness for dogs was of great antiquity. Alcibiades caused his tail, which was 
the greatest beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His tViends censured him 
very much on tliat account, and said, that the whole city blamed him very much 
for :ipoilin^ the beauty of so handsome a creature. This is the very thing I 
want," replied Alcibiades with a smile. " I would have the Athenians dis- 
course about what I have done to my dog, that they may not entertain them- 
selves with saying worse things of me. "J 

Among the various passions that were discovered in him, the strongest and 
most prevailing was a liaugrhty tuni of mind, which would force all things to 
submit to it, and could not bear a superior or even an equal. Although his oirth 
' and uncommon talents smoothed the way to his attaining the highest employ- 
ments in the republic ; there was nothing, however, to which he was so fond of 
owing the influence and authority he wanted to gain over the people, as to the 
force of bis eloquence, and the persuasive grace of his orations. § To this 
his intimacy with Socrates might oe of great service. 

Alcibiades, with such a cast of mind as we have here described, was not 
bom for repose, and had set every engine at work to traverse Uie treaty lately 
concluded between the two slates ; but not succeeding in his attempt, he en- 
deavoured to prevent its taking effect. He was disgusted at the Lacedaemon- 
ians, because they directed themselves only to Nicias. of whom they had a 
very high opinion ; and, on the contrary, seemed to take no manner of notice 
of him, though his ancestors had enjoyecfthc rights of hospitality among them.|| 
He therefore procured a violation of the peace by the following means, 
having been informed that the people of Argos only wanted an opportunity to 
break with the Spailans, \' lK)ni they equally hiitt d and feared, he encouraged 
their hostility, by secretly tlattering ihetn with hopes of aid from the Athenians, 
who were ready to breaK a peace which was no way advantageous to tJiem. 

And indeed the Lacedxmoni.uis wcie not very careful to observe the several 
conditions of it religiously, having concluded an alliance with the Bceotians, 
in direct opposition to the design and tenor of the treaty ; and having surren- 
dered up the fort of Panaclon to the Atlienians, not fortified and in the condi- 
tion it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as they had stipulated to do, but 
quite dismantled. Alcibiades observing the Athenians to be extremely exaspe- 
rated at this breach of faith, did his utmost to widen the difference ; and taking 
this opportunity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by 
causing them to entertain a suspicion of his being too strongly attached to the 
Lacedœmonians, and by charging him with crimes which were not altogether 
improbable, though they were absolutely lalse. 

* Queiaris homioeoi «ecum atlutit mi not.— Juvrnal. \ Upwards of ^700. 

t Plot 10 Alcib. p. I9i. j To ^iKeniMO* uat 1t» Tik wa-^ic^ Plot, io Alcib. p. IW. l«. 
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This new att.ick quite disconcerted Nicias ; but happily lor him there ani- 
ved, at that very imtant, ambassadors from Laceda^mon, who were invested 
with fuU powers to pvt an end to all the diTigions. Being intfodaced iatothe | 
council or senate, they set forth their complaints, and made their demands, 
which everyone of the members Ihoupht very just and reasfmable. The peo- 
ple were to give them audience tije next day. Alcibiades, nho was atraid 
they would succeed with them, used bis utmcwt endearounto eneage the mb- . 
bas.sadors in a conference with him. Fïe represented to them, that the coun- I 
cil always behaved with the utmost moderation and humanity towards those | 
who addressed them; but that the people weie haught}- and extravagant io 
their pretensions ; that should the anibassadors meotkn lull powers, they, the 
people, would not fail to take advantage of this circumstance, and oblige them 
to agree to whatever they should take it into tlieir heads to ask. He coi>cluded 
with asisuring them,that he would assist them with all his influence, in oitler to get 
Fjrlus restored to them; to prevent the alliance with the peoplaof Algos, mA 
to get that with them renewed; and he confirmed all these promises with an 
oatn. The ambassadors were extremely well plea5;ed with this conterence, 
and greatly admired the profound policy and vast abilities of Alcibiades, 
whom they looked upon as ao extnordinaiy man ; and indeed thtf wm not 
mistaken m their conjecture. 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the ambassadors were intro- 
duced. Alcibiades asked them, in the mildest terms, the sul^eet of their em- 
bassy, and the purport of the poifon with which th^weie invested. They | 
immediately answered, that they were come to propose an accommodation, but , 
were not empowered to conclude any thing. These words were no sooner spokea 
than AlclbiadM exclaimed against them ; dedared them to be treacberaui 
knaves ; called upon the council as witnesses to the speech they had made ûê 
night before ; and desired the people not to believe or hear men who so im- 
pudently advanced falM^hoods, and spoke and prevaricated so unaccountably, 
as to s^ one thing one day, and the very reverse the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion witfi which theambas* 
sadors were seized, who, gazing wilaly on one another, could not believe either 
their eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the treacherous stratagem of 
Alcihiades, could not conceive the motive of this change, and tortured lus hnAi 
to no purpose to find out the reason of it. The people were that moment ço* 
ing to send for the ambassadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league wiA 
ti^m, when a great earthquake came to the assistance of Nicias» and broke 
up the assembly. It was with the utmost difficulty he prevailed ao far, in Uttt 
ot next day, as to have a stop put to the proceedings, till such time a.s ambasst* 
dors should be sent to Lacedaemon. Nicias was appointed to head them ; 
but they returned without having done the least goou. The Athenians theo 
repented very much their having delivered up, at his persuasion, the p ris onaii 
they had taken in the island, and who were related to the greatest families in 
Sparta. However, though the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, they 
did not proceed to any excesses against him, but only appointed Alcibiades 
their general, made a leae;(ie with the inabitants of Mantinea and Elis, who had 
quitted the party of the Lacoda-monians, in which the Argives were included, 
and sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. In this manner they again in- 
volved themselves in the war which tbey were so lately desirous of avoidii^;. 

Plutarch, aQer relating the intrigues of Alcibiades, adds, No one ean ap» 
pfOVe the methods he employeil to succeed in his design ; however, it was a 
aaiter-stroke, to disunite and shake almost e> ery part of Peloponnesus in this 
aianner. and raise up, in one day, so many enemies against the Laceda:moD* 
iant.** In mv opinion, this is too soA a censure of solmavidi and peifidioaisft 
action, which, however ?ucce?>ful it mit^ht have been, was, notidthstandipg 
horrid in itself and of a nature never to be suflicieotly detested.* 

• PliittBAlcft.fw IM. 
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There was in Athens, a citizen named Hyperbolus, a very wicked man, whom 
the comic poets generally made the object of their raillery loid inTtctives. 
He was hardened in evil, and become insensible to infamy, by renouncing^ all 
sentiments of honour, which could only he the t:\Tvci of a soul abandoned en- 
tirely to vice. Hyperboius was not atçreeable to anyone ; and yet the- people 
made u * of him to humble those in hi^h stations» dnd involve them in diffi* 
cultieîJ. Two citizens, Nicias and Alcihi ides, engrossed at that time all the 
authority in Athens. The dissolute lite of the latter shocked the Athenians, who 
besides, dreaded hb audacity arid haughtines:». On the other side, Nicias, by ai- 
irays opposing, without the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by obiigin|f 
them to take the most useful measurt*, ha<i become very odious to them. 
One v%'ouid have imagined that as the people were thus alienated from both, 
they would not have failed to have put the ostracism in tbrce against one of 
them. Of the two partietwhicb prevailed at that time in the city, one, which 
consisted of the youn^ men who wore easier for war, the other of the old men 
who were desirous of peace ; the tonner ende ivoured to procure the banishment 
of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whose only merit was in 
impudence, in hopes of succeeding if either of them should be removed, de- 
clared openly again55t them, and was eternally exasperating the people against 
both, iiowever, the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he himself was 
banished, and b^ that, put an end to the otttacism, which seemed to have 
been demeaned, in being employed against a man of so base a character, for 
hitherto there was a kind of honour m l iiirnily mm xed to this punishment 
Hyperbolus was therefure the last who was sentenced by the ostraci«n, as 
Hipparchus, a near relation of Pisistratus the tjrrant, had oeen the first.* 

SECTION v. — ALCIBIADES ENGAGES THE ATHENIA.'VS IN THE WAR OF SICItT* 
8IXTBBNTB AND tBTBirrBBHTB TEARS OP TUB WAB. 

I PASS over several incoosiderable events, to hasten to the relatioo of that of 

the greatest importance, the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which 
they W'^re especially excited by Alcibiades. This is the sixteenth year of 
Feloponnesian war.j 

Alcibiades had gamed a surprising ascendam^oyer the minds of the people, 
ttlOt^ thejwere perfectly well acquainted with his character. For his great 
qualities were united with still greater vices, which he did not take the least 
pains to conceal. He passed his life iosuch an excess of iu\ur>' and volujptu- 
ousnctt^ as was a scandal to that city. Nothing was seen in his house but festi- 
vals, rejoicir^s and parties of pleasure an ! ilrliaucheiy. He showed veiy 
little regard to the custom? of his countr)-, aud less to religion and the gods. 
All persons of sense and judgment, besides the strong aversion they had for his 
irre^larities, dreaded exceedingly the consequences of his audacity, profil* 
sion, and utter contempt of the laws, which they considered as so inaoy slops 
by which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power.j 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedieâ,§ shows admirably well, in a single verse, 
the disposition of the people with regard to bim : "They hate Alcibiades,'* 
says he, '* and yet cannot do without him." And, indeed, the prodigious sums 
he squandered on the people ; the pompous games and shows he exhibited to 
please them ; the magniticent and almost incredible presents which he made 
Uie city ; the grace and beauty of his whole person ; ois eloquence, his bodilj 
strength, joined to his courage and experience ; in a word, this assemblage oi 
great qualities made the \theni:ins connive at his faults and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under soft and favourable 
names ; finr they called them sports, polite pastimes, and hidication of bis 
buDiaiii^ and good nature. 
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Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, formed a better judg- 
ment of this conduct of Alcihiades. Mctling him one day as he was coming 
CHjt of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having been gratified in all his 
demands, and at seeing the greatest honours paid him by the people in gene- 
ral, who were attending him in crowds to his house ; so far from shunning him 
as he did all other men, he on the contrary, ran to meet him, and stretchiif; out 
his hand to him in a friendly way : ** Courage, my son," said he '* thou docst 
right in pushing thy fortune, for ^our advancement will be the ruin of all these 
'people. The war of Sicily will show that Timon was, not mistaken 

'1 he Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had meditated the conquest of 
Sicily, ilowever, that wise guide had always endeavoured to check this ambi- 
tious and wild project. He used frequently to inculcate upon them, that by 
living in peace, by supporting their fleet, by contenting themselves with the 
conquests they had already gained, and by not ei^^aging in hazardous enter- 
prises, they would raise their city to a flourishing condition, and be always su- 
perior to their enemies. The authority he had at that time over the people, 
though it kept them from invading Sicily, could not suppress the desire they 
had to conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that island. Some 
time after the death of Pericles, the Leontines being invaded by the Syracu- 
sans, had sent a deputation to Athens to demand aid. They were originally 
of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief ot the deputies was Gorgias a 
famous rhetorician, who was reputed the most eloquent man of his times. Hi? 
elegant and florid diction, heightened by shining figures, which be first em- 
ployed, charmed the Athenian*, who were pnxligiously affected with the beau- 
ties and graces of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was concluded, and 
tliey sent ships to Khegium to tlie aid of the Leontines. The year following 
they sent a greater number. Two ^ears after they sent a new fleet, something 
stronger than the former: but the Sicilians having put an end to all their divi- 
.sions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was sent back ; and the Athen- 
ians not beiiig able to prevail with themselves to pardon their genej^als for not 
conquering Sicily, sent two of them, Pylhodorus and Sophocles, into banish- 
ment and sentenced the third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; tljeir pros- 
perity having blinded them to such a degree, that they were persuaded no 
power was able to resist them. They made several attempts aftenvards, and 
upon pretence of sending from time to time arms and soldiers to such cities as 
were unjustly treated or oppressed by the Syracusans, they by that meaos 
prepared to mvade them with a greater force.* 

But the person who most inflamed this ardour was Alcibiades. by his feed- 
ing the people with splendid hopes, with which he himself was forever filled, 
or rather intoxicated. He was every night in his dreams takir^ Carthag^e, sub- 
duing Africa, crossing from thence into Italy, and possessing himself of^all Pe- 
loponnesus, looking upon Sicily not as the scope and end of this war, butas 
the beginning and the first step of the exploits he revolved in his mind. All 
the citizens favoured his views, and without inquiring seriously into matters, 
were enchanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This expedition was 
the only topic of conversation. The young men in the places where the pub- 
lic exercises were performed, and the old nien in their shops and elsewhere, 
were employed in ih>lhing but in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in discoursing 
on the nature and quality of the sea with which it is surrounded ; on its good 
harlx)urs, and flat shores towards Africa : for these people, infatuated by the 
speeches of Alcibiades, were, like him, persuaded Oiat they should make Si- 
cily only their militar}- depot and arsenal, from whence they should set out for 
Ihe conquest of Carthage, and make themselves masters of all Africa and the 
sea, as far as the pillars of Hercules. 

It is related, that neither Socrates, nor Meton the astronomer, believed that 
this enterprise would be successful ; the former, being inspired, as be insiou- 
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ated, by his tamiliar spirit, who had always warned liim ot the evils with which 
ke was threatened ; and the other, directed by his reason and good sense, which 
pointed out what he had to apprehend in respect to the future, induced him to 
act the madman on thi.s occasion ; and to demand, in consideration ot the un- 
happy condition to which he was reduced, that the Athenians would not i'orcc 
away hia son, and would dispense with his carrying amis.* 

SECTION VI. — ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL PEOPLE WHO INHABITED SICILY. 

Before I enter on the relation ot' the w.ir in Sicily, it will ntît be improper to 
give a plan of the country, and ot the nations who inhabited it : Tbucydides 
begins in the same manner. 

It was tirst inhabited by the Lestrygones and the Cyclopes, of whom \ve do 
not know any particulars, except what we are toM by the poet5. The most 
ancient after these were the Sicani, who called themselves the original inhabit- 
ants of this countr)', though they are thought to have come into it fn>m the 
neighbourhood of a river in Spain, called Sicanus, whose nauje they gave to 
the island, which betore was called Trinacria : these people were afterwards 
confined to the western part of the island. Some Trojans, after the burning 
of their city, came and settled near them, and built Krix and EÎgesta.t who all 
assumed the name of Klymaii ; and were afterwards joined by «orne inhabitants 
of Pbocis, at their return from the siege of Troy. Those who are properly 
called Sicilians came from Ital;^ in very great numbers : and having gained a 
considerable victon' over the ^icani, confined lliem to a comer of their island 
about three hundrea years before the arrival of the Greeks, and in the time of 
Thucydides tliey still inhabited the middle part of the island and the northern 
coasL From them the island was called Sicily. The Phœnicians also spread 
themselves along the coast, and in the little islands which bonlered upon it, for 
the convenience of trade : but after the Greeks began to settle there, they 
retired into the country of the Elymaei, in order to oe nearer Carthage, and 
abandoned the rest. It was in this manner the barbarians first settled in Sicily.J 

With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who crossed into Sicily were the 
Cbalcidians of EuUea, under Thpt)cles, who founded Naxo3.§ The year after, 
which, according to Dionysius Halicarnasseus, was the third of the seventeenth 
Olympiad, Archias tlie Corinthian laid the foundations of Syracuse. Seven 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontiun> and Catana, after having «Iriveu 
out the inhabitants of the country, who were Siciliatis. Other Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same time, founded Megara, call- 
ed Hyblaea, or simply Hybia, from Hyblon, a Sicilian king, by whose i^ermis- 
sion they had settled m his dominions. It is well known that the l lyblaMn honey 
was very famous among the ancients. A huntlred years alter, the inhabitants 
of that city built Selinuntum. Gela, built on a river of the same name, forty- 
five years after the founding of Syracuse, founded Agri^entum about a hundred 
and eight years after. Zancle, called afterwards Messana or Messene, by 
Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene, a city of Pelopon- 
nesus, had several founders, and at ditle rent periods. The Zanclians built the 
city'of Hymera : the Syracusans built Acre, Casmene, and Camarina. These 
are most of the nations, whether Greeks or barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 

SECTION VII. — THE PEOPLE OF EOESTA IMPLORE AID OF THE ATHENIANS, &C. 

Athens was in the disposition above related, when ambassadors arrived 
from the people of Egesta, who, in quality of allies, came to implore their aid 
against the inliabitants of Selinuntum, who were assisted by the Syracusans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They represented, among 
other things, that snould they be abandoned, the Syracusans, after seizing 
their city, as they had done that of Leontium, would posM?ss themselves of all 
Sicily, and not mil to aid the Peloponnesians who were their founders ; and,^ 
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that they might put them to as little chaige as possible, dMJ oftved to Dsy 
the troops that snould be sent to succour Hiem. The Atfiemani, nho M 

lon^ waited for an opportunitjr to declare themselves, sent deputies to Egeàk 

to mquire into the state of affairs, and to see whether there was money enough 
in the treasunr to deiiay tlie expense ot so great a war. The inhabitanbi of 
âet ci^ bad oeen so utfiil, es to borrow from the neighbouriiv nations agreit 

number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense sum of money, wSà of 
these they made a ?ho\v when the Athenian-i arrived.* 




in the temples. The people, struck with these fair appearances, the truth of 
which they did not give themselves time to examine, and seduced ijy the 
advantageous reports which their deputies made in the view of pJeasin^ 
them, immediately granted the Egestans their demanfi, .nnd appointed Alci- 
biades, Nicias, and Laniachus, to command the fleet, with lull power not only 
to succour Egesta, and restore the inliabitantâ ot Leontium to their city, but 
also Id reçulate the affairs of Sicily, in such a manner as might best suit the 
iOlerestS of the repuhllc.t 

^ Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very great regret ; for, be- 
rides other motives which made him dread that command, he shunned it, be- 
cause Alcibiades wss to be his colleague. But the Athenians promised them- 
selves greater success from this war, should they not resign the whole conduct 
of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity with the coolness and 
wisdom of Nicias. 

Five di^iiler, to hasten the eiecution of the decree, and make the necei- 

sary preparations, a second assembly was held. Nicias, who had tinie erK»ug:h 
to renect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was still better convinced 
of the difficulties and dangers whidi would ensue from it, thought himself 
obliged to speak with some vehemence against a project, the consequences cf 
which he foresaw might he very fntal to the repunlic. He said, *' that it ivM 
surprising so important an affair should have been determined almost as sooQ 
as n was taken into deliberation : that without once inquiring into mattsii, 
tbey had given credit to whatever was told them by foreigners, who were veiy 
lavish of meir promises, and who«e interest it was to offer mighty things, in or- 
der to extricate themselves front their imniiiK nt danger. Alter all, what ad- 
vents^," said he, ** can accnie firam thence to the renubKc ? Have Vfe so finr 
enemies at our doors, that we need go in search of others at a distance fiomuf ? 
Will you act wisely to hazard ynur prt sent possessions, on the vain hopes of 
an uncertain advantage ? to meditate new conquests, before you have secured 
your ancient ones? to study nothing but the aggrandiiing of your state, and 
quite neglect your own safety ? Can you depend in any manner on a truce, 
which you yourselves know is \cry precarious ; which you are sensible has 
been infringed more than once ; and which the least defeat on our side may 
suddenly change into an open war ? You are not ignorant how the Laoedift- 
monians have always been and still continue disposed with regard to us. 
They detest our government as diiferent t'nnn theirs ; it is with grief and dis- 
dain they see us possessed of the empire of Greece ; they consider our gkwy 
as their shame and confusion ; and there is nothing thoy would not attempt, 
to humble a power whi( h excites their jealfiwiy, and keep* them perpetually 
in fear. These are our real enemies, and these are ttiey whom we ought to 
guard agairot. Will it be' a proper time to make these reflections, when Caflsr 
Eaving divided our troops, and while our arms will be employed elsewhere, 
and we shall be unable to resist them) we chall be attacked at once by all ibc 
Ibices of Peloponnesus ? We are just beginning to breathe after the calami- 
lies in which war and the plague had plunged us ; and we are now going to 
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. plunge ourselves into greater danger. If we are ambitious of carr^'ing our 
arms into distant countries, would it not be more expedient to march and re-, 
duce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations who are still wavering, and un- 
fixed in their allegiance, than to fly to tlie succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, 
about whose welfare we oupht to he very inditrerenl? And will it suit our in- 
terest, to attempt to avenge their injuries, at a time when we .do not discover 
tbe least resentment for tnose we ourselves receive ? Let us leave the Sicili- 
ans to themselves, and not engage in tfieir quarrels, which it is their business 
to decide. As the inhabitants of F^resta undertook the war without us, let 
them extricate themselves from it without our interference. Should any of 
our generals advise you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interested 
TÎew, merely to make a vain parade of his splendid equipages, or to raise • 
money to support his extravagance, be not guilty of so much imprudence as 
to sacrifice tne interest of the republic to his, or permit him to involve it in 
the same ruin with himself. An enterprise of so much Importance ought not 
to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. Remember it is pni- 
dence, not prejudice and passion, that gives success to affairs.*' Nicias con- 
cluded with dfeclarii^ it his opinion, that it would be proper to deliberate 
agrain on the affair, io order to prevent the fatal consequences with which their 
taking' rash resolutions might be attended.* 

It was plain he had Aicibiades^ io view, and that his enormous luxuiy was 
the olgect of bis censure. And Indeed ne carried it to an incredible height, 
and laTished prodigious sums of money on hones, equipages, and moveables, - 
not to mention the delicacy and sumptoousness of his table. He disputed the •'^ 
prize at the Olympic games with seven sets of cliariot horses, which no pri- 
▼ate man had ever done before him ; and be was crowned more than onee m'^ 
that occasion. Extraordinaiy resources were necessaqr for suppoftii^ such 
luxury ; and as avarice often serves as a resource to ambition, there were some 
grounids to believe, that .Mcibiades was no less solicitous for the conquest of 
Sicily and tint of Carthage, (which he pretended would immediately follow,) - 
to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. It is natural to suppose, that 
" Alcibiades did not let this speech of Nicias go unanswered. 

" This,'* said Alcibiades, is not the first time that merit has excited jealousy, 
and glory been made the ohfcct of envy. That very thing which is imputed 
to roe for a crime, reflects, I will presume tos^it, honour on my countiy, and 
ought to gain me applause. The splendour in which I live ; the great sums 
whicli 1 expend, particularly in the public assemblies ; besides tneir being 
just and lawful, at the same time give foreigners a greater idea of the gloty 
- of Afbens ; and show, that It is not in such want of money as oar enemies 
imagine. But this is not our present business. Let the world form a judg- 
ment of me, not from passion and pr^udice, but from my actions. Was it an 
inconsiderable wrvioe I did ^ vmblic, in bringing over, in one day, to its 
alliance, the people of Elis, of Itantinea, and of Aigos, that is, the dnef 
strength of Peloponnesus ? Make use, therefore, to aggrandize your empire, 
of the youth and folly of Alcibiades, (since his enemies give it that name,} as 
waU as of the wisdom and experience of Nicias ; and do not repent, from vam 
and idle fear», your engaging in an enterprise publicly resolved upon, and which 
may redound infinitely hot\\ to your glory and advantage. The cities of Sicily, 
weaiy of the uqjuiit and cruel government of their princes, aiKl still more ot 
the ^rannica! authority which Sjrracuse exercises orar them, wait only for a 
laYourahle opportunity to declare themselves, and are ready to open their 

Î rates to any one who shall olTer to break the yoke under which they have so 
oqa groaned. Though the citizens of Elgesta, as beine your allies, should 
^,iiotlite a right to your protection ; yet &e gloiy of Athens ought to engage 
you to support them. States aggrandize themselves by succouring the op- 
pwiietd, andjnt by continuing inactive. In the present state of your afSain, 
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the only way to dispirit your enemies, and show that you are not afraid cMf 
tbem, win be to hanas one natkm, to coeck the progreiB of anollier, toleep 
them all empkjed, and carry your arms into distant countries. Atbeot wss 

not formed for ease ; and it was not by ina( ti\ity that your ancrstors rai«**dit 
to the height at which we nuw see it. For the rest, wliat hazards will you 
tun bj enga^ii^ in the enterprise in question? If it ihould be crowned with 
iuccess, you will then potocsa yourselves of all Greece ; and should it not an- 
swer your expectations, your fleet will g^^ivc you an opportunity of retirifç 
whenever you please. The Lacedemonians indeed may make an incursion 
into our country : but, besides that it would not he in our power to prevent it^ 
though we should not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the empire ol the 
sea in spite of them ; a circumstance which makes our enenties entirely despair 
of ever being^able to conauer us. Be not therefore biassed by the argumeots 
of Nicias. The only tenoency of them is to sow the seeds of discord l»- 
tween the ohl and your^ men, who ran do nothing without one aixither ; since 
it is wisdom and courage, counsel ami execution, that pive success to all en- 
terprises : and this in which we are going to embark, cannot but turn to your 
glory and advantage." 

Tne Athenians, nattered and tsod witli tho spr-rrh of Ai i ifl« «, per- 
sisted in their first opinion. Nicias, on the other side, did not depart lioiii his j 
but at the same time did not dare to uj)j>ose Alcibiades any farther. Nicin 
was D&turaUy of a soft and timid disposition. Me wa< not. like Pericles, m» 
ter of that fively and vehement eloqtience, which, like i torrent, hears down 
every thii^ in its way. And indeed the latt^ on several occasions, and at 
several times, had never failed to checic the wwl starts of the populace, wfaoi 
«fin tfaeo» meditated the cxjiedition into Sicily : because he was always inflex- 
ible, and never slackened the reins of that autnoritv and kind of ^^ovrrfifrnty 
which be bad acquired over the people ; whereas Kicias, both by acting and 
ipeekiq^ in an easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the people, suf- 
fered himself to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away ; and acc(»rdir«ly 
be at last yielded to the people, and accepted the command in a war which OS 
plainly foresaw would be atteotled with tiie most t.ital consequences.* 

Plvtarob makes this fsflection in bis eicellent treatise, where, speaking of 
the (Qualities requisite in a statesman, he shows how very uecessaiy ckM|USlMS 
and inflexible constancy and perseverance are to him. 

NiciaSj not daring to oppose Alcibiades any longer openly, endeavoured to 
•do it toduectly, by stertinf^ a number of difficulties, drawn especially lirom tbe 
great expense of this expedition. He declared, that since they were resolved 
upon war, they ought to carry it on in such a manner as might suit the exalted 
reputation to which Athens had attained : that a fleet w as not sufficient to op- 
pose so formidable a power as that of the Syiacusans and their allies : tut 
they must raise an army, composed of pood horse and foot, if they desired to 
act in a manner worthy of so grand a design : that besides their fleet, which 
was to make them masters at sea, they must have a great number of transports, 
to carnr pro^iskios perpetually to the army, wliich otherwise could not poMi- 
hlj subsist in an enemy's ct untir : that they mu««t carrj' vast .sums of money 
wilb them, without waitirjg for that promised them by the citizens of EgeitSi 
who perhaps were ready m words only, and very probably might break tbek 
■promise; mat they ought to wei^h and examine tlie disparity there was be- 
tween themselves and their < n« tiiit s w regard to the conv« ni«'nces and wants 
of the army; the byracusans being in their own country, in the midst of po«r« 
«fid allies, disposed by ioclfaiation, as well as engaged by interest, to afiist 
them with men, arms, horKs, and provisions ; wiien as the Athenians would 
carry on the war in a remote country possessed l>y their enemies, where, in 
the winter, iiews could not be brought them in le^s than four months time ; a 
^#o«iti7 where all things would opoose the Atheniaw, am) notbiug be procuied 
mit by fince of aims ; that it would reflect the greatest igoominy oo tns Athen> 

\ H 1-1 Tif 
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^Jini^iiMaMllMybe forced to abandon their «alaprfie. and tbemby become 
the scoro and contempt of ttieir enemies, by their neglecting to lake all the pre- 
cautions which so important a desij^ re9utred : that as ft>r himself, he was de- 
termined not Ui^if unless he was provided with all thtugs necessaiy for the 
•zpeditioB, beeiim the safety of the whole army depcodeë on that circum- 

. stance ; nnH be would not suffer it to (fepMid ypoB the caprioe, or the nrecaii- 
ous er^agements ot the allies. 

Nicias had flattered him&elf, that this speech would cool the ardour of the 
people, whereas it only inflamed it the more. Immediately the generaU had 
full powers tîiv. n them to rai^e as many tro<)ps,and fit out as many galleyg, as 
they sbimld think necessary; and the levies were acooKiii^y cailild 00 
Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity.* 

SECTION Vlll. — THF \THFV!\N« PREFAKE TO SET SAIL, fUm 

Whew all things were ready tor iheir departure, and they wpty- prf'jtTrinj^ 
to Mil, there happened several bad omens, which filled the mindâ of the peo- 
ple with trouble and disquietude. The women wem at dMt «me celebratii« 
tVi. fr-^»ival of Adoni8,t during which tht ^s l oU city was in mourning, and fiiB 
^re presenting dead pc^^ons and tuneral processions; and fvery part 
eehoed with the cne8 and groans of tl*e women who followed those statues 
with lamentations.J n hence it was feared, that this gay and magnificent ar- 
mament would soon lose all its splendour, and wnh i away like a 6ower.6 
. ^Tbe gen^aJaMictiotJ was increased by another accident. The statuêî of 
flercury. wiicD Stood at (he entrance of private bouses and temples, were all 
.mitriated m one night, and particularly in the face ; and altboogh a great ié« 
vrwQ was promi^f^d to any npr mi who should discover the authors of SO auda- 
gJ2^? criroe^ one wa& detected. The citizens could not forhe.ir cfnjsîder- 
WfS this imcoininon evant, not only as an urilucky omen, but as a conlnvance 
of some facttQui men, who harboured veiy ill designs. Some you» people 
iiad alrendy been accused of committin^- mnch the Tike crime io the midst of 
their cups; and particularly ol having wantonly mimicked the c*»rerronies r^uâ 
mrstenes of Ceres and Proseipine, with Alcibiades, who represented Uie 
BigtKpnest, at theh* bead. It highly concerns all those to eialted stationa to 
be extremely rareffil <^f evfry step they tnke, r^nd not to give the least op|>or- 
timitv to the most mveterate malice to censure them. Tlipy ought to n!! to 
mnn, says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon liieir conduct, and that 
thej aie ever eagle-eyed on these occasions ; that not only their outwaird ac- 
tions pass the most severe scrutiny, but that they penetrate to their most pri- 
vate apartments, and there take the strictest notice of their discourses, their 
wrersions, and the roost secret things transacted by them. It was this dread 
of the piercing eye of the people, that kept Themistocles and Pericles perpe- 
tually on th^ir ?tnrd. -r;d obliged them to refrain from Bost of those pleasures 
in which others iuduiged tbemselves.il 

A» for Alcihia d^3,^be did not know what it was to lay'himself under any re- 
straints ; and acooramgijr, as his character was so well Imown, people were 

Sirsjiaded llial vf>ry pn>hnbfy hnd been concerned in what had happened. 
JJ ll^myi libertinism, and irréligion, gave an air of probability to this rh;,r£re. 
Mid the accuser was not afraid of mentioning his name. This attack staggered 
ibe constancy and resolution of Alcibiades, but bearing the soMieis andnilofs 
declare that they were induced to engrave in this expedition by no other mo- 
tive than their alfeclion for Alcibiades, and that, should the least injurv l>e done 
to bim, tljey should all leare the serrice, he took courage, and appeared at his 

• f 'lod. I liii. p. 134. 

Thti suj»er*Utioiii rUe extended e.v^n to God*» people. » And beboM. ihtr* sat wonen wecpiaf 
PB* Tammuz." EE«k. viii. 14 ?ï. B. The LMxn ir«rtioo of the Bible, which Mr. Rollio felIow«.Mf% 
" weepiBf Cor Aiaimi'' whirh i< tiir samr m TKmmoz. Uia Hebrews CADtDr Adonit by Ui«t naine. 
.«^ ^.^ Ant J. r 415. ThBcyi|.l.»|.p.4»8. Pint. In A Icib. p. «MK Wl. 

kMOTiu ftIMM to lb* pUnU and A»**» thât wm cuiimi w tint ccnMny . «nd whkli «m| 
•r ttt IMM flf A* cvitiit«r àâom, g Mut. in Ptmc ic R«p. p. 90S: 
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tntl ea tfte day appoinltd tor that purpose. His enemies, upon pretence tLaf 
it was necessary for the fleet to set sail, got the jixigment suspended. U 
was to no purpose for Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, in caie ne^m 

Silty, and not be raintd in bn absence ; and to represent, tliat it would be 
i most sbockil^ and baiberoni Injustice to oblige him to embark for » 
important an expedition, without first making due inquiry into the accu aaUoap 
ana horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the bare tbou^te of «ua 
would keep him in perpetual fear and antiety. However, none of flme »- 
monstrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail, after having appointed Coigia as 
the rendezvous lor most of the allies, and such ships as were to cany «e ywh 
visions, &c. All the citiiens, as wt ll as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day- 
break to the port of Pinni!5. The former attended their children, relations, 
friends, or companions, with a joy overcast with a little sorrow , upo n their 
bidding adieu to persons who were as dear to them as life, who were letting 
out one fiir distant and very dangerous expedition, from which it was onoer- 
tain whether they ever would return, thoufrh lh« y flattered themselves wito 
the hopes that it would be successful. The foreigners came thither to graûy 
their eyes with a sight which was highly wordiy their cimosity : foe no sn» 
dty in the worid had ever titted out so gallant a fleet. Those mdeed which 
had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidspa, were as copm lerJ.Ie wjlh 
regard to the nuniber of soldiers and shiçs; but they were not^ eq uipped 
with so much magnificence, neither was their voyage so long, nor thnr eBltl^ 
prise 10 important Here were wen a land and naval army, provided with 
the utmost care, and at the expense of private individuals as well as of the 
public, with all things necessary on account of the length of the voyage, and 
the duration of the war. The city furnished ■ hundred empty galleys, ttot is, 
sixty light ones, and forty to transport the soldiers heavily armed. Evciy 
mariner received daily a drachm, or ten pence French, for hi? pay, exclusively 
of what the captains of ships gave the rowers of the first bench.* Add to 
this, the pomp and magnificence that was displayed umrersaliy, eveiy one 
strivinip to excel the rert, and each captain endeavouring to make his ship the 
lightest, and at the same time the gayest in the whole fleet. I shall not lake 
notice of the choice of the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of the 
Athenians ; nor of their emulation with regard to the betuty and neatnositf 
their arms and equipage : nor of their oflicers, who had bid out coosidenoii 
sums merely to distiiiguish them-^elves, and to give foreigners an advantapeoos 
idea of their persons and circumstances ; so that this sight had the air oi a 
tournament, in^ which the utmost magnificence is displayed, ntlier than of a 
warlike expeditk». But the boldness and greatness of the design atSlei- 
ceeded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on board, the trumpet 
sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up for the soccenof the ezpeditioBj 
gold and lilfer cups were filling every where with wine, and the accustomed 
libations were poured out : the people who lined the shore shoiitir^ at the 
same time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to wish their fellow-citizens a 
good voyage and success. When the hymn was sung, and the oereDonia 
were ende^ the ships sailed one after another out of the harbour; after which 
they strove to outsail one another, till the whole fleet met at </Egina. Froro 
thence it made lor Corcyra, where the army of the allies was assemhliog with 
the rest of the fleet.! 

SECTION IX. — SYRACUSE IS ALARMED. THE ATHENIAÏf FLEET ARRIVE? IV "ICII.T. 

Advice of this expedition coming to Syracuse from all quarters, ii was 
thought so improbable, that at first nobody would believe it. M ai i l m$ 
more and more oonfiimed eveiy day, the Symconns begin to think leriami^ 

* Tli«y w«n eall«d Ravirai* TImt had Umsu omn Uwo Uie r«at, and eeaaeqacatlr OMrt trogbl» k 
Mwteff.' ^ ' ^ t ThM74.^«e-^SS. INo4.l.aiU.p.lSS^ 
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of nakine Ibe wensary preparations^ and flent defnilatioiii to «veiT part of 

the wlancf, to ask assistance of some» and send succours to others. They gar- 
risoned adi the ca^tlf's 7i.r\d forin in the country; reviewed all thf^ soldiers and 
horses ; examuied the areas m the m^azines ; and settled and prcpart^d all 
tilings, as if the enemy bad been in their oouatry.* 

In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, each under the coin> 
mr^nd of its particular general. !t consisted <»f ^ hundred and thirty-six ships, 
one hundred of which bt^longed to Athens, aiui the rest to the allies. On board 
these ships were five tbuusami heavy-araBed soldiers, two thousand two hundred 
of whom were Athenian citizens, viz. tilteen hundred of those who had estates, 
and seven hundred who had none, but were equally citizens ;t the rest consiisled 
of allies. With re|^ard to the light infantry, there were eighty arcikirs of Crt:te, 
and four hundrad of other countries ; seven hundrad Rhodianslingers, and ana 
hundred and twenty r Kiles of Meiçara. There was but one company of horse, 
consisting of thirty tro<y)ei-«, wbo had eml)arked on boani a vessel proper lor 
transportii^ cavalnr. Bolti ti»e fleet and the land forces were alterward!» in- 
Cfeased conaidefatiiy. Thirty vessels carried the provisions and cooks, wrilh 
masons, carpenter^, rtni tli.ir several tools; the whole followed by one hun- 
dred small vessels for the lien ice, exclusive of merchant-ships, of which there 
were great numbers. AU this fleet had sailed together for Corcyra. Havii^ 
met with but an indiflfefent reception from the pa^Aa of Tamntum and LocriSt 
they sniled with a favourable wind for Rbegium, where they made some stay. 
The Athenians were veiy uigent with the iobabttauls of Rhegiuro to succour 
those of LeoQtium, wlio came ongmally fiom Chakis aa well as thenaselv<» : 
but these answered that they were determined to remain neutral, and to un» 
dertake nothinor but in concert with the rest of Italy. Here they debated on 
the manner in which it was necessary to carry on the war, and waited ùx the 
comif« up of those ships that had been sent out to make diaooveriea of a pro* 
per pnoe for landing, and to inquire whether the citizens of Egesta had got 
their mnncy ready. Upon their return, they brought advice th;\t tb^y h:)d but 
thirty talents in the treasuiy. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard had 
Wen paid to his salutaiy couniela. 

He did not fail, the instant this news was brought, to expatiate onthecoim* * 
spI he had given in Athens ; to shovv the wrong step they had taken in pnp:>i- 
aing i.n this war ; and to magnily the lata! consequences which might be cxDecied 
from It ; in all which be acted veiy impradentij. It was eilaemely juoictouB 
Id Nicias to oppose it in the beginniiie, and to set eveiy engine at work to crush, 
if possible, this ill-fated project. But as it was re«')Ived, and he himself had 
accepted the command, oe ot^bt not to be perpetually looking backward, 
Bor to hawt repeated incessantly, that this war had been undeitaken in opposition 
to all the maxims of prudence; and, by that means, to cool the aixiour of bis 
two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the soldiers, and blunt that edge of 
conhdence and ardour, which assure llie success of ^at enterprises. The 
Atheniaoi, on the contrary, ought to have advanced boldly towards the cnemv ; 
should have attacked them with vigour, and have spiead a univeiaal toiror, hy 

a sudden rind unexpected descent. J 

But Nicias acted hi a qmti- dilTerent manner. His opinion, m the council 
of war, was, that they should sail tor Selimintum, which tnd been the 6rat occa- 
sion of thi> • xpedition ; and then if tfie citizens of Egesta performed their pro- 
mise, an 1 '^.ive a month's pay to llir inny, to proceed forwani ; or otherwise to 
oblige them to fumisb provisions loi the sixty galleys they had demanded, and 
contmue in that road till tiiey should have concluded a peace with the citlaens 
of Selinuntum, cither by torcc of arms nr some other way. He said, that they 
afterwards rbould return to Athens, atter having thus made a parade of their 
forces, and the assistance they gave their allies ; unless tliey should have an 
opportunity of making some attempt in favour m the LeontioeSt or of hnqf- 
iag over some dQr into their alliance. 

•Tbucvd.l. up.43 S ■ < «. Oio<.l.aiB.|i. IS6,ISa. 
t Tktm wen <all«d I pint, to {tie. m. 
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Alcibiadts answered, that it would be inglorious, after tJieir sailing^ out with 
so noble a tiect, to return without doing any thing ; and that they should {oti 
endeavour to conclude an ftllMooe with the G iceto and bariMrians, in order Id 
divide them from the Syrarusans, and pmcure troops and provisions from then; 
and especially to send a deputation to Messina, which was a kind of key toSi- 
cily, and its harbour capacious enough to bold all the tleet. lie declared iîir- 
tiin, that after seeing who were their friends and who were tbair eneiniaa,aod 
strengtheninff themselves by the addition of a new reinforcement, they then 
should attack either Selinuntum or Syracuse, in case the one ^^liould retuse to 
conclude a peace with Egesta, and the other oot peimit the Leoulines to le- 
tum to their city. 

Lamachus oïiered a third opinion, which perhaps was the most prndrnt ; 
that was, to sail directly for Syracuse, before its citizens had time to recover 
horn tbeir surprise, or prepare for their defence. He obteived, that the tud- 
den airiTtl or an anaed foice alw.iys strikes the gicatest terror ; and that, 

when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make preparation**, it al*o revives 
their courage ; \\hert'aH, when they are suddenly attacked, and slili in conl'u- 
sioo, they are generally orercome ; that, as they woiJd be marten of the open 
country, they should not be in want of any thii^, but, on the contrary, would 
oblige the Sicilians to declare for them : that at last they should m Hie in Me- 
gara, which was quite desert, and a near neiglibuur to Sy racuac, aiui tiiere lay 
up their fleet in safety. However, his counsel not bein^ followed, he agreed to 
that of Alcibiades. Accordii^ly, they railed for Siciiy, where AJcîbiadet 
took Catena by ruipnre. 

SSCTiOllX. — ALCrsiADES RECALLED, &C. &C. 

Tni9 was the only exploit peri'ormed by Alcibiades in this expedition, he 
beir^ immediately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon the ac- 
eontioD laid against hioL Fxtr, rince the departure of the fleet, hu enemies» 
who had no regard to the welfare of their country, and who, upon the speCMM 
pretence of relitrion, which is often made a cloak to cover the darkest aesigns. 
meditated nothing but satialti^^ tlieir hatred and revenge, taking advantage oi 
hit afaaenee, had proceeded in the albir with greater rigour Aan ever. All 
there against whom informations were lodged were thrown into prison, without 
90 much as beinjEr suffered to be Ik ard, and that too on the evidence of the 
roost profligate aiKi abandoned citizens, as ii, says 'i'hucydides, it wait oot as 
mat a crime to punirh the innocent, as to suffer the guilty to escape. One cl* 
tne informers was proved to he perjured I y his own words, having declared 
that he saw and knew one of tlie accused by moonlight ; whereas it appeared, 
that there >vas ix) moon at that time. But notwithstanding this oianilcst per- 
juiT, the populace were as furiour as ever. The remembrance of the tyranny 
of the Pisistratida* made them appn liensive of a similar attempt ; aodrtropgl^ 
possessed with this fear, they would not give ear to any thing.* 

At lart they sent out toe Salaminian galley,! ordering the captain not to carry 
off* Alcibiades by force, for fear of raising a tumult m the aimy ; but only to 
order him to return to Atlifus, to pacify the people by his presence. Alcibia- 
des obeyed the order, and went iniuiedialeiy on board his galley ; but the in- 
stent he was arrired at Thorium, and had got on shore, be disappeared, and 
eluded the pursuit of those who sought after him. Being asked, whether he 
would not rely on his country, with regard to the judgment it might pass on 
him : 1 would not." said he, relv on my roulher, lest she should iuadvert- 
ently mirtake a black bean for a white one."t The galley of Sabmin letunn d 
without the commander, who was ashamed of having suffered his prisoner 
to escape him in tliat manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die for his con- 
tumacy. His whole estate was conûscated, and all priests and pnestesses, 
ware commanded, to cure hhn. Amoiv the latler was one named Theaoo^ 



• Tbocj4. 1, ri. f. 44« — *M). Plut, in Akib. p. 
f Tbia WM • Mcred tcsipI. anpoialed to bnag crimioaU. 
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who alone had tiie courage to oppose this decree, saying," tliat she had been 
appointed priestess, not to cune but to bless.*** Some time after, news betog; 
bfoti^t him that the Athenians had candMiiiiedliimtodic,**lABllBalwlfa0ai 
aensiT>le," sai<i he, " that I am alive." 

Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was prosecuted at Athens. He 
had settled himself in that city, where he taught atneism, and was brought to 
tml for bis poisonous doctrine.! Diatoms escaped the punishment whidi 
would Invc been inflicted on him, by flying from thf city ; !)Ut he could not 
wipe uti the ignominy of the sentence which condemned him to death. The 
Atnenians had so great «fi abhorrence for the impious principles inculcated by 
him, that Ib^ even set a price upon his bead, and proraiiM a ^wud of a te* 
lent to sny man who should brini; him, dead or alive. + 

About twenty years before, a similar circumstance had haopened to Protago- 
ras, (or having only treated the tame question byway of problein. He had nid 
ia the b^inning of one of his hook> : " Whether the gods do or do not existais 
a question which Ï know not whether 1 ought to alTmn or deny : for our under- 
stand'ing.4 are too much clouded, and the life of man is too short, ibr the solu- 
tion of so nice and difficult a point.** But the Athaniaiii could not bear to 
have a subject of this nature made a matter of doubt; and for this reason they 
ordered prori.imation to be made hy the public crier, for all persons who had 
any copies of this book, to brir^ them to the magistrates : after which they 
were burnt as infamous and impious pieces, and the author was banishod fer ever 
from all the territories of tlie Athenians.§ 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of Democritus, who first in- 
vented the philosophy of atoms. I shall speak of him in another place. 

From the departure of Alcibiades, Vicias bad possessed the whole autho- 
rity : tor LaiiiM( liiis his œlleaguo, though a man of bravery and experience, 
was however in no credit, because of his extreme poverty, for which he was 
despMed by the soldiers. But the Athenians were not always of (his way of 
thinkiai^ ; (or we have seen that Aristides, p<x)r as he was, was not less estecmad 
and respected on that account : but in this l;j-t expedition, the people in gene- 
ral had imbibed a passion for luxurr and magniôcence ; the natural conseouence 
of which is a fcwe of riches. As Nicns, thetefoie, governed solely, all his ac- 
tioiis were of the same cast with his disposition, that is, timid and dilatory : ha 
suffered every thing to languish, sojnetimes either by lying still, and under- 
takine nothine, sometimes by only sailing along tlie coast, or losing time in 
coMMt in g and deliberating ; all wnich soon suppressed, on ooe side, the ar^ 
dour and^con/idence the troops expressed at fint ; and on the other, the fear 
and terror with which the enemy had been «teized at the sight of so formida- 
ble an armament. He besi^ed Hybla ; and though it was but a smail city, 
he was, however, obliged to raise the siege some dm after, which brought 
hoD into the highest contempt. He retireoat bsttoCatana, after having per- 
formed but one exploit, viz. the ruininsr of Flyccara,a small (own inh.ibited 
by barbarians, fn>m which place, it lâsaid that Lais the courtezan, at tliat time 
very young, was sold with tM rest of the captives, aod carried to Pelopounesus.! 

In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, arrived at Aigos ; and 
as he quite despaired of ever beini; re( nlled home, ho ^^ent a messenger to the 
Spartans, desiring leave to reside auioi^ Uiem, under their guard and protec- 
tion. He promised in the most solemn maoner, that if th^ would consider 
him as their friend, he would perform greater service for their state, than he 
before had done injuries to it. The Spartans n'ceived him with open arms ; 
and soon alter his arrival in their city he gained the love and esteem of ail its 
inhabitants. He charmed, and even enchanted them, by bis conforming him- 
self so readily to their way of livirç. Those who saw Alcibiades shave 
himself ^to the skin, bathe in cold water, eat of the coaise, heavy cakes, which 

• ^Anitaa tfrxû» où lara^ûv îiffiav 7r7o«ivai. . ^ 

t J«Mfk. contr A r p t Diod I- *iu. p. IST. 
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were their usual food, and be so well satisfied with their black broth, rould 
not persuade themselves, that a man, who submitted so cheerfully to this kind 
of life, bad ever kept cooks in his palace ; had used essences and perfumes ; 
bid wom the rich 8tuf& of Miletus ; in a word, that he had hitherto bved m 
llie midst of voluptuousness and the prf)fu?ion of all things. But flexil ility 
was the characteristic that chiefly distinguished Alcibiades. Caméléon like, 
be would assume all shapes and colours, to win the favour of those among 
whom be resided. He immediately assumed their manoerB, and ada{)ted him- 
self to their taste, as if they had been natural to him ; and Uiough he inwardly 
had an aversion to them, he could liowever cover his di^^t with an easy, 
simple and unconstrained air. With some, he bad all Ibe graces and vineHtf 
of the gayest youth, and with otbais all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he 
was laborious, frugal and austere ; in !onia, enjoyment, idleness, and pleasure, 
made up his whole life : in Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousing ; 
and when he resided with Tissaphemes the satrap, he eioeeded all the mag- 
nificence of the Persians in luxury and profusion.* 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the esteem of the Lacedaemon- 
ians. He insinuated himself sofarintolhe atVeclionof Tim8ea,the wife of kir^ 
Agis, that be had a son 1^ ber, wbo, in public, went by the name of Leoty chi- 
des ; though his mother, in private, and amonjj^ her women and female friends, 
did not blush to call him Alcibiades ; so violent was her passion for that Athen- 
ian. Agis was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused to own Leoty- 
diides for bis ton; for which reasoohe was afterwards eichided flie throiie. 

SECTION XI.— ©liCRIPTIO» OF STIUCOlB. 

As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most considerable in tbeChiecian bis* 
toiy, the particular circumstances of which I thought proper to relate, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of besieging by the ancients, I there- 
fore judge it necessary, before I enter into that detail, to give a descriptioo 
and plan of the city of Syracuse; in which will also be found the dmrent 
fortincations,bothof the Athenians and Syracusans, mentioned in this siege. 

Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily. Its vast extent, its advan- 
tageous situation, the conveuiency of its two harbours, its fortifications built 
with the utmost care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its inhabit- 
ants, made it one of the greatest, the most beautiful and most powerful among 
the Grecian cities.! VVe are told iU air was so pure and serene, that there wai 
no day in the year, however cloudy it might be, in which the sun did not dis- 
play Its beams.! ^ . . . ^ vt ^ . . 

It was built by Archias the Conntbiaii, a yetf aiter Naxos and Megwa had 
been founded on the «^ame coast.Ç j . . 

When the Athenians besiegeti lliis city, it was diTlded mto three parts, viz. 
the Island, Achradina, and Tvche. Thurydides mentions only these three 
divisions. Two more, viz. Neapolis and Lpipolae, were afterwards added. 

The Island, situated to the south, was called N <t i (Nasos) signij ^ing, in 
Greek, an island, but proiwunccd according to the Doric dialect ; aodOr^jm. 
It was joined to the continent by a bridge. It was in this island that the Sjr- 
racusans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace for their kings. This 
quarter or division of the city was of very great importance, because it might 
render those who possessed it, master oi the two ports ubichsuiTOUIld t t» ^It 
was for this reason the Romans, when they ^odL Syracuse, would not safer 
any Syracii^îans to inhabit the island.!! 

There was in this island a very famous spring, called Arelhusa. The 
ancienis,1I or rather the poets, from reasons wblcb have not the least ahadoir 
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oC piobability, supposed that Aipheus, a river of Ellis in Peloponnesus, rolled 
its wateiseitner tnrougli or under the waves of the sea, wîlnul ever mixing 
with them, as £ir as tne sprine or fountain of Arethusa. It was this fictioQ 
wbicb gave*€iOGasioD to the following lines of Virgil : 

I boM. AretJiiiM, oubi eooerde J 
lAMBSieaao*. 




▼bf . Bela(. IS. 

Thy »ac(Td luccour. Ar^tbun, briof. 
To crown my Inbour: 'Us Ute last I Mpy. ■ 
.*>u may thy iilver ttnacDS bcDCAth th<> tide, 
Uaaik'd wUb hriaj mm. Meoralj gUSs. 



AcHRADiNA, situated entirely on Hie sea-side, towards tlis oast, was ttenoat 
spacious, the most beautiful, and best fortified quarter of the cihr. 

Tychf., so called from the temple of fortune, T.oc which embellished that 
part of the city, extended along Achradina westward from the north towards 
the south, and was thickly inhabited. It had a famotti gate called Hexapy- 
luoi, wfaidh led into the country, and was situated on the north of the city. 

Epipolje, was a hill outside of the city, which it commanded. It was situated 
between Hexapylum and the foot of Luiyalus. towards the north and west. 
It was exceedingly steep in several places, and mr that leason of veiy diilicuH 

access. At the time of the siege in question, it was not surrounded with walls ; 
and the Syracusnns defended it with a b<xiy of troops, agraiiist the attacks of 
the enemy ; Euiyaius wa^ the pass of entrance which led to Kpipola:. On 
Epi poise was a (bit sailed Labdalon,or Labdalum. 

It was not till long after f under Dionysius the tjrant) that Epipolee was sur- 
rcHinded with walls, and enclosed within the city, ot \vhi( h it tonnr da fifth part, 
but was thinly inhabited. A fourth diviiiion had been added before, called 
Neapolis, that is, the New City, which covered Tycbe. 

The river Anapis ran at almost half a league distance t>om the city. The 
space between them was a large and beautiful plain, t( rminatrd by two marsh- 
es, the one called Syraco, whence the city was named, and llie other Lysimelia. 
This river emptied itself into the great harbour. Near its mouth, southviwrd, 
was a kind of castle called Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
standi ng there, and in which were great riches. It was five hundred paces mm 
the city. * 

Syracuse had two harbours, feiy near one another, and sepaiated only by 

the island, viz. the great harbour, and the small one, called othenvise Laccus. 
According to the description which tiie Uomau orator gives of them, l>oth were 
surrounded with the buildings of the city, f 

The great harbour was a Tittle more than five thousand paces or two leagues 
in circumference. I It had a pulf called Dascon. The entrance of this port 
was but five hundred paces wide. It was formed on one side by the point of 
the island Ortygia, and on the other, by the litUe island and cape of Plem- 
myrium, which was conunanded by a fort or castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour o£ Tiqgilus. 

SECTION XI^.~inCf AS, AFTCft SOMB EffOAOBmim, IBSIBOn STRACVSB, itC. 

CIOBTBBSTB TEAR OF THE WAA. 

At the end of the <;unimer, news was brought to Nicias that the Syracusan?, 
liaving resumed courage, intended to march against him. Already their ca- 
valiy advanced with an air of insolence to attack him eveà in his camp ; and 
asked wHfa aloiid UatAf whether he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana. 
Theso severe leyvoa^es rowed him a littl6,ao that be ninlfod loiaiiliDr Sy- 
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The enterprise was bold and daOBprous. Is icias could , 

nmnif^ the uUikmI hazard, attenjit lo land in presence of an enemy iih9 

waited fur him with the greatest resolution, and vrouki not fail to charge liim, 
the Instant he should ufft r to make a descent Nor was it safer for him td inarch 
his troops by land, because, as be bad no cavalry, that of the Syracusaos, which 
was very numerous, wouM, upon the first advice they should have of Ihrir 
march, /all uj-on him, and overpower him by the superiority of forces. 

To extricate hitiisclf from this perplexity, and to be able to seize without 
opposition upon an advantageous post, which a Syracusanexile had discovered 
to him, Nicias bad recourse to stratagem. He caused a fiilse infonnatioo toba 
given to the enemy, viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was to take 
place on a certain aaj, they might seize on bis camp, and possess themselves 
of ail the arms ami banage. The Syracusans, on this promise, marched to- 
wards Catana,and pitched their camp nearLeontium. Tbemooieaf the iltbe» 
ians had advice ol this, they embarked with all their troops and ammiinition 
and in the evening steered for Syracuse. They arrived by daybreak in the 
great harbour ; Ismded near Olympia, in the place which baa been pointed oat 
to them, and there fortified themselves. The enemy, finding themselves shame- 
fully overreached, returned immediately to Syraru5»e ; and, in the gr*'atest 
rage, drew up iii order of battle , some days after, before the walls of the city. 
Nkiu fliiarebed out the ticnehes, and a battle was ibogfat Victoar was a 
long doubtful, but a veiy heavy shower of rain accompanied with thus- 
dfr and lidiliiing, falling unexpectedly, the Syracusans, who were unexperi» 
eoced, aoQ the graatest part ot them having never carried arms before, wen 
frigfalMied at the tempest, while their enemies laughed at it, as the mere eftd 
<^ the season and regarded nothir^ but the rtirmy, who were much more to 
be dreaded than the storm. The Syracusans, after making a long and vigor- 
ous resîs^uce, were forced togive way. The Athenians could not pursue them 
6r, becatiaè^lheir hone, which was stdl in a body, and bad not been detcated, 
covered their retreat. The Syncusans rf-trrated in g(X)d order into the city, 
«fter having thrown a body of troops into the temple of Olympia» to pzevant 
its being pnmdered.* 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of tbe Athenians, who were veir 
desirous of taking it, liccause it abounded with g^old and silver offerira:s, whicn 
tlie piety of kin^s and nations had cottsecraled. Nicias bav ii^ delayed sending 
troops to seize it, lost tbe opportunity, and gave tbe Syraeusans time to throir 
into it, as was babie observed, a detachment to defend it. It was thought be 
did this on purpose, and out of reverence to the gcwls ; because, had the «ol- 
diers pluodered this temple, the public would not have reaped any beoedt by 
it, and himself only had been accused of the sacrilege. 

AAer tbe battle, the Athenians, who were not yet in a condition to S^tlfÉ 
Syracuse, retired with their fleet to Naxos and t^atana to winter there, with 
a design to return early in the next spring, and lay siege to tbe city. To 
do this, they wanted money, provisions, and paitlcolarly horse, oFwhiA 
they were absolutely destitute. The Athenians depended upon obtaining not 
of these succours from the people of Sicily, who, they supposed would join tneOl 
the instant they should bear of their victory ; and at the same time they sent 
an express to Athens, to solicit the like aia. They also addressed the Ca^ 
thaginians for their alliance ; and sent deputies to some cities of Italy, situated| 
on tlïe borders of the Tuscan sea, which had promised to assist them. 9 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Hermocratcs, who, of all thai 
leaders, was most distinguished for his valour, bis judgment and experieoceb^ 
lepresented to them, in order to raise their hopes, that they had not be«S 
wanting in courage, but in conduct; that the enemy, though very brtig 
owed their victoiy to their good fortune, rather than to their merit: tbatvS 
connaiKl beiqgcquaUy diyided amoqg so amaj toaden (fifteen) tenoed 
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tably to confittkm and diaobedience, and bad been pt^iiidici»! to tbem ; that 
it would be absolutely necessary lor them to choose experienced generals, to 
keep the rest in their duty, and excise their forces continually during the 
winter teeaoD. Tfaji adrioe being foUowed, Hermocnles and two more wm 

ejected generals ; aAer which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedapmon 
to renew the alliance, and at the same time to engage them to make a diver- 
sion, in order to oblige, ii possible, the Athenians to recall their troops out 
.of Sicily, or at lets! to prereot their lending a reinforoemeiit tkilber. The 
fortifying of Syracuse was the chief object of tlieir care. They accordii^ly 
took into the city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipola?, from the 
northern extremi^ of Tycbe descending westward towards the Quarter or 
diTinoo of Hbt city, called aftenvuds Neapolis, in order to vemore the enemy 
to a greater distance, and to give them more trouble in making their contra- 
vallation, by obliging them to give a lai^er extent to it. This part, in all 
probability, had l^en neglected because it seemed to be sufficiently defended 
its rugged and steep situation. They also garrieoned Megara and Olya» 
pia, and drove stakes into all those parts of the sea shore, where the enemy 
might easily make a descent, llfann^ afterwards that the Alhenians were at 
Naxos, they went and burnt the camp ot Catana,and retired, after laying waste 
the country adjacent to it. 

The ambassadors of Syracuse, having: arrived among ihe Corinthians, asked 
succour of them, as having been tiieir founders, which was immediately 
granted ; and at the same time they sent an embassy to the Lacedaemonians 
to invite them to declare in Ibeir favour. Alcibiadei enforced their demand 
with all his credit and eloauenrc, which hi? resonf nient against Athens inflamed 

Ï)rodigiously. He adviseri and exhorted the l.acc(iaMnonian9 to appoint Gy- 
ippus their general, and send him into Sicily, and at the same time to iii' 
▼Me the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diversion. In the third 
place, he counselled them to fortify Decclia in Attica, which quite completed 
the ruin of the city of Athens, it never lyeixv^ able to recover that blow; for 
hj this fort, the Lacedœmonians made themselves masters of the country, by 
wbicb the Athenians were deprived of their silver mines of Lauriiim and of the 
revenues of their !an<is; nor could th< y he succoured by their nei^bours, 
Decelia becoming the asylum of all the malcontents and partisans oFSparta.* 
Nicias had noeived aome succour from Athens. It consisted of two hun- 
dred and fiAy horsemen, whom the Athenians supposed ivould be furnished 
with horse in Sicily, the troops bringing only the furniture, and of forty horse 
ardicjrs, with three hundred talents, that is, three hundred thousand French 
CfOWW.t Nii^ ooiT began to prepare lor action. He was accused of often 
letting sUp opportunities, bf liii Kmng time in deliberating, aiguiriK, and con- 
certing measures ; however, when once he entered upon an action, he was as 
bold and vigorous in executing, as he before had been slow and timorous in 
undertaking, as he showed on ttie present occasion.^ 
The Sytacusans hearing that the Athenians had a reinforcement of oaTaliT,and 
would soon march and lay siege to their city; and knowirve: that they could not 
,,possiblT approach it, or make a contra valla tion, unless they should possess 
themselves of the liill of Eçipol», wbicb commanded Syracuse, they resolved 
toguaid theavenuc to it, which was the ooljr pass by which the enemy could g«t 
up to it, every other part being ni^ed and inaccessible. Marching:, therefore, 
down into the meadow or plain, bordered by the river Anapis, and reviewing 
their troops there, tliey appointed seven hundred fool, under the command oT 
Diomilus, to guard that important post ; and commanded them to repair to it, 
at the first signal which should be p^iven for that purpose. But Nicias conduct- 
ed his design with so much prudence, expedition, and secrecy, that they bad 
00 tine to do tUk Hé tailed fiomCatanawitfiaU his fleet, without the aae- 
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nay's having the least suspicion of his design. Haviiu; arriv ed at the port o( 
lYogilus, near Leonthmi, which is but a quaiter of a warn, sia or aefwfbi^ 

)oi^, from Epipolae, he set his land forces OD shore, aRcr which he retiird 
with his fleet to Thapnus, a snudl peninsula ofSfyrasuK, the entiance to which 
he shut up with a stoccade. 

The land forces marched with the utnnost eipedition to seize on Epipolir, 
by the pass of Euryalus, Ix-fore the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapi*. 
at about a leaEiie's distance, had the least notice of their arrival. At the nr»t 
news of this, the seven hundred soldiers, under the command of Diomilus, ad* 
▼anced in confusion, but were easily defeated ; and three hundred of tnaai« 
with their leader, left dead on the field. The Athenians, after setting up a 
trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipolae, in order to secure 
theu- baggage and most valuable effects in it, whenever they should be forced 
to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Eg:esta sent the Athenians three hundred horse, 
to which some of the Sicilian allies added a hundred more ; that, with the two 
hundred and liAj Mnt befim by the Atheman, and fpho bad iorahlied tbeni- 
selves with horses in Sicily, made a body of six hundred and fii^ horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for taking Syracuse, was, to sur- 
louod all the city on the land side with a strong conlravaliatiou, in order to 
cut off all commaDicatioii with the place from wiuiout, m hopes, no doubt, tfait 
• hii fleet would afterwards enable mm toprofeot the Sgmcumos fiomraceivfai 
any succours or provisions by sea. 

Having: left a garrison in Labdalon, he came down from the hill, advanced 
toaravds me noimero extremity of Tyciie.and halting there, he employed the 
whole army in throwinof up a lino of contravallation, to shut up their city north- 
ward from Tyche, as far as 'J'rogilus, situated on the sea-side. This work 
was carried on with a rapidity that terrified the Syracusans. They thought 
it absolutely necessary to prevent the canytag on of the work, and acooiil- 
ingly made some sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, and evm 
their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, the contravallation. nortb* 
ward, was continued by part of the army, during which the rest carried stones 
and other materials towards Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it advisable not to 
venture a second battle with the Athenians, and only endeavoured to put a 
atop to fliefar woika, oral least to render them useless, by running a tine to col 
Âlt carried on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in case they ^ould 
be suffered to complete their wall, it would be impossible for the Athenians to 
make an^ farther progress in their work ; or that, should they endeavour to 
prevent it, it would sulBce for the Syracusans to oppose tfaem witti a psit sf 
their forces, after having shut up such avenues as were most accessible, with 
strong palisades ; and that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged lO 
send for all their forces, and entirely abandon tlieir works. 

They according^, came out of their city, and workmg with inexpresoble 
ardour, they began to raise a wall ; and, in order to carry it on with less mo- 
lestation, they covered it with stroi^ palisuir^, and Hanked it with wooden tow- 
ers, at proper distances to defend it. Tlit Athenians suffered the Syracusaiw 
to cany oo their works undisturbed, because, hid they marched only part of 
their troops agaimt them, they would have been too weak ; and if they bad 
bffot^t them ail, they then must have been obliged to discontinue their woriu, 
whiœ tfiiy were resmved not to do. The work being completed, the Syra- 
cusans leit a body of troops to defend the politide and gurd the wall, and 
then returned into the city. 

in the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by which w ater was coo* 
Teyed Into the ci^; and observing the Syracusan soldien who had l>een left 
to guard the wall very negligent in their duty ; some mtmniog at noon either 
into the city or their tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard, they de- 
tached three huudred chosen soldiers, and some iKnt infantiy, to attack this 
during whkb the rest of the aimy marched towards the city, to prevant 
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ingp Mocours from comii^ OfAcS it. Accordingly the three hundred soldiers 
havii^ forced the pali^^nde, pursued those who guarded it as far as the part of 
the city wall which covered Temenites ; where, j^ouring in indiscriminately 
with tben^tbqrifcierapabedtj the inlmbltaiiUwi^ The wliQle aimy 
aAerwards demotiahed the wall, and pulled up the pelindet of the entvencb- 
ments, and carried them off. 

After this succesfi, whereby the Athenians were masters of the northern 
paits, thej hmn the irerf ueit day a still nioie hnpoitaiit work, and which 
would quite nnish their enclosure of the city ; viz. to cany a wall from the 
hills of È pipolae westward, through the plain and the marshes as far as the grreat 
harbour. To prevent this, the besieged, beginniog the same kiixi of work as 
they bad earned oo on the other side, mi a trench, lined with palisades^ firam 
die citytibvough the manhes, to prevent the Athenians from caririr^ theircon- 
travaliations a? far as the sea. nut the latter, after finishing the first part of the 
wall on tlie hills of Epipolx, resolved to attack Uiis new work. For this our- 
pose, they ordered their fleet to sail fiom Thapmi to the neat harbour ofSy- 
racuse, it having continued in (hat road hitherto; and the besieged had al- 
ways the sea open to them, hy which the besiegers were obliged to get their 
provisions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came down thereioie from 
Epipole into the plain, before daybreak ; when^ÂwQwing phmks and beams into 
that part where the marshes was only slimy and inorefmti than in other placet* 
they immediately carried the errt atcst part of the fosse llncfî with palisades, 
and then the rest, alter having beaten the S^racusans. who gave way and retired ; 
such as were on the right towards the city, and toe rest towards the river. 
Three hundred chosen Athenians having attempted (o cut off the retreat of the 
latter, flew towards the bridt^e ; but the enemy's cavalr}', the greatest part of 
which were drawn up in battle, repulsed them ; and afterwards chained the 
right wing of the Athenians, and threw the first battalion into disorder. Lama- 
chus, perceiving this from the left wing, where he commanded, ran thither with 

' the Argives and some archers ; but having passed a trench, and being abandoned 
by his soldiers, he was killed, with five or six who followed him. The enemy im- 
mediately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the araiycome up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had refurnod towards the city, 
resumed courage from this success, and drew up in order of battle before the 
Athenians ; after having detached some troops to attack the fort on the hills 
of Epipolœ, which served as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
unguarded. They tbrced an entrenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias 
saved it. He was sick in this fort, and at that time in his bed, with only his 
domestics about him. Animated by the danger, and the presence of the ene- 
my, he struggled with his indisposition, rose up and commanded his servants 
immediately to set fire to all the timber lying between the intrenchment and 
the fort for the military engines, and to the engines themselves. The unex- 
pected conflagration stopped the Syracusans. saved Nicias, the fort and all 
the rich effiBCts of the Athenians, woo made haste to the relief of that general. 
At the same time, the fleet was seen sailin;^ into the great harbour according to 
the orders given for that purpose. The Syracusans having perceived this 
from the hill, and fearing that they should be attacked from behind, and over- 
powered by the land forces, retired and returned to the city with ail their 
force ; now no longer expecting, after having lost their (ossv liru ii with pali- 
sades, that it wouUl be possible for them to prevent the enemy lirom carryiijg 
on the contravallation as far as the sea. 
In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented themselves with build* 

1 ing a single wall on the hills of Epipola», and through such places as were 
craggy, and of difficult access, being come down into the plain, began to 
build, at the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to cany it as far as thé sea ; 
riz. a wall of contravallation against the besieged, and another of circumvalla- 
tion against those Syracusan troops which were out of the city» and such 
allies as m^bt come to its aid. 
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From thenceforth Nicias, who was now sole general, conceived gre&t hopes; 
for several cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either side, 
came and joined him ; and there arrived fran all quaiton vessels ladeo fiitti 

Erovisions tor his army, all parties being eager loffo over to him, bccaij"W he 
ad acquired the superiori^, and been exciedingly successful in all bis un- 
dertakings. The Syracusans, seeing themselves blocked up both fay SN 
and lano» and hiSag all hopes of being: able to defend their city any kmgtr, 
already proposed an accommodation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lace- 
dsaxMi to their assistance, having heard, in bis passage, the extremiQr to whidi 
they were reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, sailed Ibfwaid 
nevertheless ; not in the view « defending Sicily, but only to pre>orve to the 
nations of Italy such citie? ris were subject to tnem in that inland, if it were 
not too late, and if this could be done. For lame had ^clared. in all place^ 
that the Athemam had already poseened themselveB of the wfaofe nlaoa ; aad 
liere headed by a general, wime wiMlom and good fortune rendered him 
mvincible. Nicias himself now, contrary to his natural disjposition, cootidiiig 
in his own strength, and elated with bis succès, persuaded also by the secret 
•dvicea which were broMghf bin dafly finoM Syracine, and the m<»aengera who 
were sent to him, that & city woufd immeuiatelr capitulate, did not regard 
the approach of Gylippus. anu in consequence took no precautions to prevent 
hie landit^, e^ciallv '>hen he heard that he brought out very few vesiieb j 
terming htm a trifling i urate, not worthy, in any manner. Us notice. But a gee* 
era) ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares and vigilance upon 
account of «^uccess, because the least negligence may ruin every thing. Hid 
Nicias sent the smallest detachment to oppose the landing of Gylipjpus, be 
would have taken ^yncuie, and the whole aAhr would have been euied. 

SECTION XIU. — THS SYRAOOtAMS RStOLVB tO CAmirLATB, BUT TBB ABU* 

VÂL or oYUPPua caairecs the vacb or affahis, lie.— «irstbbvtb Tea 

OF THE WAR. 

Th& fortiûcations of the Athenians were now almost completed ; and they had 
drawn a double wall, near half a league m lengthy along the plain and maidies 
tovrards the great port, and had almost reached it. There now remained, oo 
the side towards Trc^ilus, only a small part of the wall to bo finished. The 
Syracusans were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they 
were no longer able to defend themselvea, ana did not eipect any aaooQen» 
For this reason they resolved to surrender. Accordingly a council was held to 
settle articles of capitulation, in onier to present them to Nicias; and several 
were of opinion, that it would be proper to capitulate soon, before the city sboukl 
be entirely invested.* 

It was at that veiy uMtant, and at the most critical juncture, that an ofiear, 
Gongyles by name, arrived from Corinth on board a ship with three benches 
of oars. At his arrival, all the citizem flocked round him. He infoimed 
then, that Gylippus would be with them immediately, and wat feHowed by a 
Çreat many other galleys, which came to their aid. The Syracusans astoe- 
islicd, or rather stu{»ifi« li, as it were, with this news, could scarcely believe 
what thev heard. V\ hile they were thus tluctuatir^ and in doubt, a courier 
arrived from Gylippus to iàbnn tibem of his approach, and order them le 
iriarch out all their troops to meet him. He himsclt^ after having taken a 
fort in his way, marciied in order of battle directly for Epipola' ; and ascend- 
ii^ by Euryalus, as the Athenians had done, he preparedfto attack them irow 
Without, while the Syracusans should charge them, on their side with the Sy- 
ncusan and his own iorces. * The Athenians, exceedir^ly surprised by bi^ â^ 
rival, drew up hastily, and without order, under the nails. With regard lo 
himself, laying down his arms when he approached, he sent word b^ a oerald, 
that he would allow the Athoiiane five days to leave Sicily. Nicias did net 
mdeaoeodtonaketfae leuC answer to this proposal ; and sone of the aoldieii 
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banting into a lauçh, asked the herald, *' «bether the presence of a Lacedc- 
■MM^an privateer, and a trifling wand, cooid make any change i» the pteacnt 

state of the city ? Both sides therefore prepared for oattle. 

Gy lippus stormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces all who were found 
in it. The same day an Athenian galley was taken, as it sailed into the har- 
bonr. The besieged afterwards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipolae, 
in order to cut, alx)ut the extremity of it, the sire^le wall of the Athenians, and 
to deprive them of all communication with the troops, pouted in ibe intrench- 
ments which surrounded the city, on the north side, towaids Tyche and Trogi- 
lus. The AtheniaM, «fter having finished the wail, which extended as (ar m 
the sea towards the jçreat harbour, returned to the hills. G3-]ipmis perceiving, 
in the single wall which the Athenians had built on the hills of elpipolx, a part 
that was weaker and lower than the rest, marched thither in the night with his 
tvoops ; but being ditoofttied by the Atnenians, who were encamped without^ 
he was forced to rotire upon seeing them advance directly towards nira. They 
raised the wall higher, and themselves undertook the guard of it ; after having 
fixed their allies in the several posts of the remainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on tbeotiherside, thought pn)per to fortify the cape of Pi( ininyrium, 
which, bv its running into the sea, strailenfd the mouth of the grf^t harbour ; 
and his (design thereby was to procure orovis ions, and all other things he might 
want, the mora easily ; becaine the Atbeirians, by possessing tliemselvesof that 
poflt^ drew mar the little port, wherein lay the chief naval force of tbe Syrt* 
cusans, and were the better able to o!)sprve their various motions ; and tliat be- 
sides, by having the sea open, they would not be forced to have all their pro« 
visions from tte bottom oif the great harbour, as they must have been, should 
the enemy, by leiiiog on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep close in the 
harbour, m the manner they then did. For Nicias, from the arrivai of Gylip- 
pus, bad no hopes let\, but îrom the side next the sea. Sending therefore his 
Beet, and part of Ue tnons thither, be built three forts, by which the ships 
WÊite nabled to lie at anchor; he also secured there a great part of the bag- 
gage and ammunition. It was then that the troops on board tne fleet suffered 
reiy much ; for, as thej were obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and 
water, they were earrounded by Ibe enemy's hone, the third part of which 
wm ported at Olympia, to prerent tlie garrison of Plemmyrium from sally* 
ing, and were masters of the open country. Advice being brought to Nicias, 
that the Corinthian fleet was advanciiug, he sent tno^lleys against it; order* 
ing them to obsenre the enemy towards Locris, Rhegiuw, and the rest of ùê 
avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time Oylippus, cmployir^ thoso very stones which the Athen- 
ians had got together for their use, went on w ith the wall which the byracusans 
had begun to carry through Epipolfle,and drew up daily in order of battle before 
it, as did the Athenians. When he saw it was a proper time Sat engaging, be 
began the battle in the space between the two walls. The narrowness of it 
havjKig rendered his cavalry and archers useless, he came off with loss, and 
the Auieniaos set up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his soldiers, by doing 
tlwm justice, had the courage to reproach himself for the ill success they had 
met with, and to declare publicly that ho, not they, had occasioned \ho. late 
defeat ; because he had made them hgbt iu too narrow a spot of ground. How- 
aver, he promised soon to give them an opportunity of lecovering both their 
honour and his, and accordingly, the very neit day, be Jed them agaimttha 
enemy, afller having exhorted mem, in the stror^st tenns, to behave m a man- 
ner worthy of their ancient glory. Nicias perceiving that though he should 
not desire to come to a battle, it would however be absolutely necessary for 
him to pn-vent the enemy from eitandiog their line beyond toe contravalla* 
tion, to which they were already very nr ar, l>ecause otherwise this would be 
Danting them a certain victory, themtoro marched against the Syracusans, 
Oylippus brought up his troops beyond that place where the walls terminated 
on both sides, in oraertbat he might leave the more room to extend his battle : 
v«he&» chaigii« the eneniy left mag with his bone, he put it to flight, and soon 
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after defeated the rttht. Wc have here an instance of what the eipeiicQce 
and abilities of a preat captain are capable of producing ; for Gylippus,witli1he 

same mrn, the same arms, the same horses, and the same ground, by only 
changing his order of battle, dotV atcd the Atheniar«, and beat them quite to 
their camp. The followii^ night, the victors carried on their wall beyond 
the contravallation of the Athenians, and thereby deprived then of all hepsi 
of beinç ever able to surround them. 

After this success, the Syracusans, to whose aid the Corinthian fleet had ar- 
rived, unperceived by that of the Athenians, resumed courage, arnied seveni 
galleys, and marching into the plains with their cavalry and other fomiL 
took a great number of prisoners. They sent deputies to l4aceda tnon, and 
Corinth, to deî^iru a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in person to all the ci- 
ties in Sicily, to solicit them to join him, and brought over the greatest pait 
of them, who accordingly sent nim powerful succours. Nicias finding bh 
troops diminish and thosf of the enemy itKrease daily, In gnn to be discouraged: 
and not only sent expresses to the Athenians, to acquauil tiiem with the situa- 
tion of affairs, but likewise wrote to them in tlie strongest terms. 1 repeat bis 
whole letter, both as it gives a clear and eiact account of the state of things at 
that time in Syracuse, and may serve as a model for such kind of relations.* 

*' Athenians, 1 have already informed you, by several expresses, of what 
passed here : but it is nccessan* you shouldTkoow ttie present simatioD of alfiifaf, 
that you may resolve acoeldingly. AAerive had been victorious in sevoal 
engagements, and almost completr d our contravallation, Gylippus arrived in 
Syracuse with a body of Lacedaemonian and Sicilian troops ; ajad having been 
defeated the first time, he was Ticlorious the second, bjr means of his cavsfay 
and archers. We are in consequence shut up in our intrenchments, without 
daring to make any attempt, or complete our works, through the superiority 
of the enemy's forces ; for part of our soldiers are employed in guaraiu; our 
ibrts, and consequently we have not an opportunity of employing aH our rami 
in battle. Besides, as the Syracusans nave cut our lines, by a wall, in that 
part where they were not complete, it will no longer be possible for us to invest 
the city, unless we should force their intrenchments ; so that, instead of be- 
sieging, we ourselves are besieged, and dare not stir out for fear of their hofitw 
^fot content with these advantages, they are bringing new succours frotn 
Peloponnesus, and have s€*nt Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicihr 
to declare for them : and the rest to furnish them with men and shifts, to attack 
Ui both by sea sod land : I say by sea, which, though very surprising, is ho1^ 
ever but too true. For our fleet, which before was considerable from the good 
condition of the galleys and n^ai iners, is oow veiy deficient in those veij cir- 
cumstances, and extremely weakened. 

**Our 0uleys leak every where ; because we cannot draw them on shore to 
careen them, lest those of the enemy, which are more numerous, and in belter 
condition than ours, should attack us on a sudden, which they seem to threaten 
evenr moment. Besides, we are under a necessity of sending many back- 
wards and forwards to guard the convoys which we are forced to fetch from a 
great distance, and bring along in sight of the enemy ; so that should we be 
ever so little negligent in this point, our army wouhi be starved. 

"With regard to the ships' crews, they decrease sensibly every day ; fcrfl 
great numbers dispene to maraud, or to letch wood and water, they are oAea 
cut to pieces by the er>emy*s horse. Our slaves, allured by the nei<rhtour- 
bood of the enemy's camp, desert very tast to it. The foreigners wnicb we 
forced into the service, diminish daily ; and such as have been raised widi 
money, who came for plunder rather tnaîn fighting, finding themselves disap- 
pointed, ^ over to the enemy, who are so near us, or else hide themselves in 
Sicily, which they may easily do in so large an island. A great number ot 
citiasens, though long used to, and well skilled m working of wips, by bribing 
the captuni,put otben In their room, who are wholly inezpeiienced andieca- 
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pftUe of «eiffciir, and by that meaoi bare quite salimtod all discipl ioe. I am 
now writing to men perfectly well vereed in naval affairs ; and who arc very 
sensible, that, when order is neglected, cveiy thipg grows wofse and irofte, 
and the fleet must inevitably be ruined. 

But ÛÈt HMft unhappy circumstance is, that tbongh I am generaliaiimo. I 
cannot pat a stop to these disorders. For, Athenians, you are very sensible, 
that sucb is your dispositicm, that you do not easily brt>ok restraint ; besides, 
I do not know where to furnish myself with seamen, wliercas the enemy get 
numbers from all qaarters. It is not in the powei or our Sicilian allies to aid 
us ; and should tbe cities of Italy, from whence we have our provisions, hear- 
ing- the extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking^ the le.ist care 
to send us any saccour, join the Syracusans, we are undone, and tlie enemy 
wiil have no occasion to ^bt us. 

•* I ccKild write of thin^ which would be more agreeable, but o( none that 
could be more advantageous to you, nor which coulo^ive you a more just idra 
of the subjects on which you are to deliberate. I am sensible tiial you luve to 
have such advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but, I know, on the other 
side, that when affairs turn out othenvise than you expected and hoped for, 
you accuse those who deceived you ; which induced me to give you a sincere 
and genuine account of things, without oxicealing a single circumstance. By 
the way, I am to iolbrai you, that no complaints can be justly made either 
against the officers or common soldiers, both having done their duty very well. 

" But now that the Sicilians join all their forces against uâ, and expect a 
new armv from Peloponnesus, you may lay this down as the foundation for 
jTourdelibefations, that your present troops are not sufficient; and therefore 
we either must be recalled, or else a land and naval force, equal to the first 
must be sent to us, with money in proportion. You must also think of appointii^ 
a person to succeed me, it being unpossible for me, through my nephritic 
disorder, to sustain any longer the weight of the command. I imagine that I 
deserve this favour at your nanda, on account of ll»e services I have done you 
in the several coaunaods cooferred upon me, so long as my health would per- 
mrt me to act 

To conclude, wlialefer lesolution you may come to, the rec^uest I have to 
make is, that you would execute it speedily, and very early in the sprir^. 
The succours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all ready : but 
those whkh Âey expect from Peloponnesus may be longer in coming. How- 
ever, fii this in your minds, that if you do not exert yourselves, the Lacedse- 
monians will not fail, as they have already done, to be beforehand with you." 

The .Athenians were strongly affected with this letter, which made as great 
an impression on them as Nicias expected. However, they did not tfiink pro- 
per to appoint him a successor : and only nominated two officers who were 
under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals 
diould be sent. Cuirmedon and Demosthenes were chosen to succeed La- 
machus and Alcibiaacs. Tbe former set out immediately with ten ^lejs, 
and some money,* about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that a speemr suc- 
cour should be sent him ; during which, the latter WIS raising troops ana con- 
tributions, in order to set sail early in the spring. 

Tbe Lacedaiooniaite,on the other side, being supported bT the Corinthians. 
mm veiT industrious in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, and 
to enter Attica, in order to Keep the Athenian fleet from sailir^ to that island. 

Accordingly they entered Attica early, under the commanîd of k\\\g Aj^is : 
and aiiter having laid waste the country, tney fortified Decelia ; having divided 
Hm work among aU the ibices, to make the greater despatch. This post h 
about a hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about six French 
leases, and the same distance from Bœotia. Alcibiades was perpetually so- 
liciting the Lacedsmonians, and could not be easy, till he had prevailed wim 
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them to begin that work. This annored the Athenians most of all : for hi(htf« 
to the enemy retiring, after they baa laid watte the Athenian territories, the 
latter were unmoN'sted all the n si of the year ; but from the fortifying of 
Decelia, the garrison left in it were continual^ making incursions, and alana* 
tng the Atbciians, AHieni being now beoonie e kind of ftoniier town ; for, Id 
the day-time, a guaid was mounted at all tlie gates, and in tbe night, all the 
citizens were either on the walls, or under arms. Such vessels as brt^upht pro- 
visions from the island of Eubœa, and wbicb before bad a mucb shorter pas- 
sage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, in older to double liiecape of 
Sunium ; by which means provisions, as well ah ^oods imported, grew inudi 
dearer. To h«'i^l)ten the calamity, upwards of twffity thousand slaves, tlx 
greater part of whom were artificers, went over to tbe enemy, to ûy from ^ 
eitreme misenr with whtcb the city was afflicted. The cattle oT all kimb 
died. Most of the horses were lamed, being continually upon guard, or upon 
parties. Every thing being laid waste in this manner, and tne Atlietiians cnio)'- 
uig no longer the revenues which arose fjpom tbe produce of titeir lands, tneru 
was a great scarcity of money ; so that they were forced to take tbe twentietb 
part of ill the imports, to supply their usual subsidies.* 

In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the tour of Sicily, ictumedwitB 
as many men as be could raise in tiie whole island ; and prevailed with th« 
SjyneusaiB to fit out tbe sttxuigest fleet in their power, and to haiard a battle 
at sea, upon the presumption that the success would answer the greatness of tb*" 
enterprise. This advice was strot^ly enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted 
tbe Syracusans not to abandon to their enemies the empire of the seas. 
observed, that the Athenians themselves had not received it from th« 
ancestors, nor been aiway»; po<;sessedof it : that the Persian war had in a man- 
ner forced them into the knowle^lge of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great i 
obstacles, their disposition, and the situaticxiof tbe city, which stood ataoot» 
nderaUe dkitanoe from the sea : that they had made themselves fenmdable jo 
other nations, not so much by their real strength, as by their courage and ia 
trepidity ; that they ou^ht to copy them ; and since they nad to do with eoeoiM 
who were so enterprisii^, it was fit they should be equally daring.t i 
This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet was equipped- j 
Gvlippus led out all his land forces in the night-time, to attark the fort* of 
Pfemmyrium. Thirty-five galleys of Syracuse, which were in the great bar* 
hour, and forty-five in tbe lesser, where was an arsenal for ships, were oideisd 
to aavanoe towards Plemmyrium, to surfirise the Athenians, who would MS 
themselves attacked both by sea and land at the same time. The Atheni.ins. 
at this news, went on board also ; and w ilb twenty-five ^bips sailed to iifki 
the thiity-five Syracusan veaels tniieb were sailing out against tbem from ne 
great harbour; and opposed thirty-five more to the foriy-five of the enemy 
wbicb were come out of the little port. A sharp engagement was fought at 
the mouth ot tbe great harbour; one party endeavouriug to force their wajF 
into it, and the otter to keep them oat. 

Those who defended tbe Torts of Plemmyrium, having flocked to the short 
to view the battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unexpectedly by da vbreak; 
and having carried tbe greatest of tiiem by storm, tbe soldiers wbo defended 
the other two were so terrified, that they abandoned them in a moment. After 
this advantage, the Syracusans sustained a considerable loss ; for such of their 
vessels as fought at the entrance of the harbour, after having forced the Atiieo- 
ians, bulged furiously, one against the other, as they entered it in disorder: 
and by this means shifted the victory to their cnen^ who were not contenled 
with pursuing, but also gave chase to those who were ▼ietorioiis in the great 
harbour. Eleven Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers o? the 
sailors in them killed. Three were taken ; but the Atlienians likewise \osi 
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b.lhfee ; and after towing: off UxMe of tke enemy, tfaey raised a trophy in a lïtùt 
Ipllland lying before Plemmyrium, and retired to the centre of their camp. 
m The Syracusans also raised thiee trophies for the capture of the three forts ; 
: and after rasing^ oae of the smaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other 
i; two. and put garriMOi into tbem. Sofoial Atbemim had been either killed or 
" made prisoners there ; and great sums of money were taken, the property of 
the public, as well as of merchants and captains of |;alley8, besides a laige 
quantity of ammunition ; this being a lûnd of magazine tor the whole army. 
I They liltewise lust the stores ind rigging of foriy galleys, with tliree tbipi 
I that lay in the dock. But a more eoosinerable circumstance was, Gylipnus 
- thereby prevented Nicias from g^etttng provisions and ammunition so easily } 
I for, while the latter was possessed of I^lemmyrium, they protured these fe- 
emely and expeditiously ; whereat, after their being dis|>oasessed of it, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, because they could not brir^ in any thir»ff with- 
out fighting, the enemy ^ingat anchor just off their fort. Thus the Atheni- 
ÉÉI could' bave no provitiona out from the point of their swords ; which dispi- 
f filed the toldien very much, and tfarew tue «liola amy into great oomter- 
nation. 

There was afterwards a little skinnish in deiending a stoccadc, which the 
inhabitanli bad nmde to die sea, at the entarsnee of the old harbour, to secure 
the shipping. The Atbanims having raised towers and parapets on a large 
ship, advanced it as near as possible to the st«Kcade, in order that it miçht 
serve as a bulwark to some ships which carried military engines, with whicb 
the^ drew up stakes try the help of pulleys and ropes, eielusive of those 
whicb die divers sawed m two ; the bcsisged defending themselves with their 
harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such stakes as ha<l been driven 
in, level with the surface of the water, in order to strand those vessels thai 
shoidd oome near them, were the bsfdest to fiiroe awaj. Tbe divers also 
bribed the enemy, and most of the stakes were torn up ; but then others were 
immediately driven in their places. The utmost eonrts weia used on both 
sides, in the attack as well as the defence.* 

One eireumstanee which the besieged considered of tbe greatest importance, 
was to attempt a second engagement both by sea and land, before the fleet, 
and other succours sent by the Athenians, should arrive. They had concerted 
fresh measures for a battle at sea, by improviqg from the errors Uiey had com- 
mitted in the last engagement The chtfige made in the galleys was, their 
nows were now shorter, and at the same time stronger and more solid than 
oefore. For this purj)ose, they fixed great pieces of tim!»er, projecting for- 
ward, on each side of the prows ; and to these pieces they joined beams by 
waiy of props. These beams extended to the length of sn cubits on tadi side 
of the Ycasel, both within and without. By thb tney hoped to gain the advan- 
tage over the galleys of the Athenians, which did not dare, because of the 
weakness of their prows, to attack an enemy in front, but only in flank ; not 
to mention, that strâuld the battle be (bogfat in the harbour, they would not 
have room to spread themselves, nor to pass between two galleys, in which 
lay their greatest rirt ; nor to tack about after they should have been repulsed, 
in order to return to the chaige ; whereas the Syracusans, by their being mas- 
ten of the whole- extent of ttot harbour, would nave all these advantages, and 
might reciprocally assist one another. On these circumstances the latter 
founded their hopes of victory. t 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the camp, and advan- 
ced towards that part of tbe oontravallation oTtbe Athenians which faced the 
city ; while the troops cf OiympÙL marched towards tlie other, and theur gal- 
leys set sail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a second battle, saying, as be expected a 
teh (bet miy nomenli and a great reinfincement under Demosthenes, it 
wnddbatn^dM gmatsst want of judgment, should he, as his troops were in- 
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ferior in number to those of tlie enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle 
without being forced to it. On the contraiy. Menan&r and Eutbydemus, 
wbo had just before been appointed to share me cominand of Nkiu till Utt 
arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous of those {jeBHlta» 
were eager to perform some great exploit, to bereave the one of his gteiy, 
and, if possible, eclipse thatofthe other. The pretence tliey alleged on this 
occasion was, me iame and reputation of Athens ; and they asserted with n 
much vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed, should they shun the 
battle, as the Syracusans offered it them, that they at last forced Niciasto 
a compliance. The Atl^nians had seventy-Bve gafleys, and the Syracttsaa 
eighty. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each other, in the great har- 
bour, without engaging ; and only a few skirmishes passed, after which both 
parties retired ; anid it was just tbe same with the land forces. The Sjiacar 
sans did not make the least motion the second day. Nicias, taking advantage 
of this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in a line, at some distance 
from one another, in order that his galleys might retire behind Ibem in safety, 
in case lie should be defeated. On toe morrow, the Syracusans came up 
sooner than usual, when a great part of the day was spent m skirmishing, af^er 
uhich they retired. Tiie Athenians did not suppose they would return, but 
imagined that fear bad made them ây : but having refreshed thernselves with 
great diligeiKe, and returning on board their galleys, they attacked the Alfas- 
nians, who were far from expectii^ them. The latter being now forced to 
return immediately on board their ships, entered them in great disorder, so 
that they had not time to draw them up in line of battle, and most of the aail- 
ofs were ftsthig. Victoiy did not long oontimie in suspense. The AtheniM, 
after making a short ana slight resistance, retired behind their line of trans- 
port ships. The enemy pursued them thither, and were stopped by the sail- 
yards of thr>se ships, to which were fixed dolphins of lead,* which, being very 
oeavy, had they fidlen on tbe enemy's galleys, would have sunk tbem at once. 
The Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement» and a great nunberof 
soldiers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation. Ail the misfortunes 
he had met with, ever since the time he bad first enjoyed the suprane COB" 
nand, came into his mind ; and he was now involved in greater than any of 
Uiem by his complying with the advice of his colleagues. While he was re* 
volving these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes's fleet was seen coming forward il 
great pomp, and wiu such an air as should fill the enemy with drcad; it nlB 
now tne day after the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy-three galleys, 
on board o\ which were five thousand fighting men, and about three thousand 
archers, slingers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly trimmed ; th^ 
prows being adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout rowets» OOB" 
manded by good ofliccrs. and echoing with the sound of clarions and trumpets : 
Demosthenes having atlected an air of pomp and triumph, purposely to strike 
tenor inlo the enesiy.t 

Tbii gallant rigfat alarmed them nideed beyond expression. They did not 
see any end, or even the least stjspension of their calamities ; all they had 
bitfterto done or suffered was as ootbii^, and their work was to begin ag^io* 
What hopes oooM they entertain of being able to weaiy out the patience ef 
the Athenians, since, though they had a camp intr en ched in the middle of At- 
tica, they were however able to send a second army into Sicily, as con«;idcr- i 
able as the fonner ; and that tbeir power, as well as their courage, seemed, ' 
notwithstanding all their losses, instead of diminishhc. to increase dally | 

Demosthenes, havir^ made an exact inquiry into the state of things, ima- 
gined that it would not be proper iot him to kae time as Nicias bad dons» 



. • TbU eacine. to vioUat wu iu laotMD, broke tluaqrli « cmlUv froai tke éaek to th« kaM- 
t Tln^ I. vii. r. aiS-Slt. Ftal.iB||te.r.fin. DM.P.U1.MS. 
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who, having- f|Md a universal terror at his first anifal, became aAerwards 
the object of contemfit, for his having wintered in Catana, instead of |^)ing 
directly to Syrtîcuse ; ami had afterwards pven Gylippus an opportunity of 
throwing troops into it. He flattered himseil with the hopes, that he should be 
able to carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the alarm 
wliich the news of his arrival would spread in eveiy part of it, and by that 
means should immediately put an end to the war: otherv^'ise, he intended to 
raise the siege, and no lor^er harass and lessen the troops by ti^htii^ undeci- 
sive battles ; nor quite exl»usf tbe city of Athens, by employing its treasures m 
needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of Demosthenes, 
conjured him not to be so hasty, but to take time to wei^h things deliberately, 
that he might have no cause to repent of what he should do. He observed to 
Ihui, thnt ne enemy would be ruined by delays j that Iheir provisions as well 
as money were entirely exhausted ; that their allies were on the point of aban- 
doning them ; that they must soon be reduced to such extremity, for want of 
provisions, as would roroe them to surrender, as they had before resolved : for 
there were certain persons in Syracuse who held a secaret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, because the Syracusans were 
tired with the war and with Gylippus ; and that should the necessity to which 
tbev were reduced be ererso mtle ncnaaed, thij wodd surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself deaily, and would not dedaie in express 
terms, that sure and certain advices were sent him of whatever was transacted 
in the city, his remonstrances were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had atwaythcen reproached. **Such,'* said tb^, 
are his usual protraction, delays, distrusts and fearful precaution, wbereby 
he has deadened all tbe vivacity, and exting-uished all the ardour of the troop*;, 
in not marching them immediately against the enemy ; but, on tbe contrary, 
by deferring to attack them, till hisown fotces were weakened and despised/' 
This made die rest of the generals and all the officers come over to tbe opinion, 
of Demosthenes and Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce in it. 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose tbe wail which cut the con- 
tmrallationof tbe besiegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipols.from a 
supposition that, should ne onoe be master of it, the wall would be quite unde- 
iênned. He therefore took provisions for five days, with w orktnen, implements, 
and every thing necessary for him to defend that post after be should possess 
himself of it. As there was no ^o\ne up to it in the daythne nndiscoTered. 
]]<' marched thither in the night with all his forces, followed by Eurymedon and 
Menander ; Nicias staying l)ehind to g^ard the camp. They %rent up l>y the 
way of Kuiyalus, as before, unperceived by the sentinels j attacked the tirst 
intrenchment, and stormed it, after killing part of those who defended it. 
DemostheneSt not satisfied with this advantage, to prevent the aidour of his 
soldiers from coolii^, and not delay the execution of his design, marched for- 
ward. During this interval, the forces of tbe city, sustained by Gylippus, 
marched under aims out of the intrenchments. Being seized with astonish- 
ment, which tbe darkness of tbe night increased, they were immediately 
repulsed and put to flig:ht. Butas the Athenian- advanced in fli<Kirder, to force 
whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally again, should 
time be alkwred them to breathe, and recover from their surprise, they were 
stopt on a sudden by the Boeotians, vHio made a vigorous stand, and marching 
against the Athenians with their pikes prosented, tliey repulsed them withg^at 
ttouts, and made a dreadful slaughter. This spread a universal terror throu^ 
tbe rest of the army. Thoae wno fled, either forced along such as were aa- 
Yandag to their assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, turned their 
J «rms against them. They now were all mixed indiscriminately, it being im- 
possible to discover objects in tbe horrors of a night, which was not so gloomy 
I as entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to ditungaidi 
f those which were aeeUi The AtbeniaiiBaoqght for one another to no puipose: 
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and from their often askhig the wordy by which only they were able to know 
one another, a strange confusion of sounds warn heard, which occasioned no 
liltte disorder; not to mentkm that they, by this meaw, dind^ed the word to 
tbe enemy, and could not learn theirs ; because, by their hewg together, aod 
in a body, they had no occasion to repeat it. In the mean time, those who were 
pursued, threw theiiiM.'lves from the top of the rocks, and oiany were daahed 
to pieces by the &JI; and as most of those who escaped, "sttai^led from one 
another up and down the fjelds and woods, they were cut to pieces the neit 
day by the enemy's horsie who pursued iheni. Two thousand Athenians were 
slain m this engagement, and a ereal number of arms were taken ; those who 
fled Invii^ thrown tben away, mat tbcj migbt be liie better able to eaeapa 
over the precipices. f 



SMTKM ZtV.-^rm ATHUIIAHS AOAIV HASABD A 8£A*riOIIT» AJTO àMM OB* 
VBATBO. HICIAS AffD DEMOSTHENES SBlfTUICBO TO DIE, 1110 UlCUTBO* 

The Athenian generals, after sustaining so great a loss, were in a gmat 
dilemma, and did not know bow to act in the present discouragement and de- 
spair of the troops, who died daily, either by toe diseases of ine ant«DD,or by 
toe bad air of the fens near svfaich they were encamped. DenxMtbenes was 
of opinion that it would be proper for tliem to lenve the country immediately, 
since they had been unsuccessful in so important an enterprise ; especially as toe 
aeasoowas not too far advanced for sailine ; and that they bad sbtpa enough to 
force a passage, in case the enemy should dispute it wilh them. He declared, 
that it would be of mucli greater advantage to oblige the enemy to raise 
the blockade of Athens, than for them to continue that of Syracuse, by which 
they eihaiisted themselVes to no purpose ; that be was ceriaio they would not 
be reinforced by a new army ; and that they could not bope to oveioooie thi 
enemy with the weak one under their command.* 

Nicias was sensible, that the arguments his colleague used were very just; 
and be himself was of his opinion : but at the same time be was afraid, lest so 
public a confession of the weak condition to which they were reduced, and 
their resolution to leave Sicily, the report of which would certainly reach the 
enemy, should complete llie ruin of their affairs, and perhaps make them una- 
Ue to execute their resolution when tbey should attempt it. Besides, tbey bad 
some little hopes left that the besieged, being themselves reduced to great ci- 
tremity by their absolute want of provisions and money, would at last he in- 
clined to surrender upon hu(u>urable terms. Thus, although he wa.s in reali^ 
uncertain and wavering, he insinuated, that hr did not care to quit Sicily, tin 
the Athenians should have first sent orders for that pur{>ose : and that other- 
wise they would be highly displeased ; that as those w ho were to judge them, 
had nol beeneye witnes:>es of tlie stale ot things, they would be of a differ- 
ent opinion, and at the tnstigatioQ of some orator, certainly ooodemn the*: 
that most of those men, who now exclaiinul with the greatest vehemence 
against the difficulties they laboured under, would then change their note, and 
accuse them of having been bribed to raise the siejg;e : that knowir^ so well, 
as he did, the disposition and character of the Athenians, he chose to die glori- 
ously by the enemy's sirord, rather than be ignomioioualy condemned hy hii 
lellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared veiy strong, were not yet able to con- 
vince Demosthenes ; and it was still his opinion, that the only proper choice the^ 
could make, would he toretfre. However, as he had been unsuccessful in his 
former opinion, he was afraid of insisting upon this ; and he was the more in- 
clined to come into that of Nicias, from imagining, with many others, that this 
^neral might have some secret resource, as he was so hrmly resolved to stav. 

Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, had brought a great booT 
of troops with him. This new reinforcement terrified the Athenians eiceed* 
ingly, whose army diminished daily by sickne ss ; and they now b^n to W- 

« TlMeH-*»^?»**!— SSii flittoinii^ i w fiSE Obi. 1. «ML MS. 
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|«lt ibeir not havine raised the aim, especially as the h t ric g cd wm pnptf 

ring to attack tbem Both by sea and land. Besides, Nicias no lon^r opposed 
this résolution, and aaïy desired to have it kept secret. Orders were tbera* 
fere ffiTen, as pri?ately as pomUe, lor the fleet to pvepue for setting safl 
with the utmost eipemon.* 

When all th\n^s were ready, the moment they were goinpj to set sail, wholly 
unsuspected hy the enemy, who were far from surmisii» tiiey would leave Si- 
cily 80 soon^tM noon wu soddeidy edined in the middle of the nigbt, and 
lost all its splendour ; which teirined Nicias and the whole aimy, wie^ kam 
Ignorance and superstition, werr R«tonished at so sudden a changre, the causes 
<N which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the consequences of it. 
They tiieo conrahed the foothaayers, who, being: ei^ually unacqoainlad with 
the reasons of this pbeoomeooo, only augmented^ tbeir consternation. It was 
the custom, aHer such accidents had happened, to suspend their enterprises 
but for three days. The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not sail till 
lliree times nine days were past ; theae are die woras of Thucydidea, which 
doubtless was a mysterious number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, scru- 
pulous to a fault, ajid full of a mistaken veneration for these blind interpreters 
of the will of the gods, declared that be would wait a whole revolution of the 
mooB : and not retun till the same day of the neit moath ; as if lie hid aet 
seen tne planet very clearly, the instant it had emerged firOBl thai part wbidl 
was darkened by the intervention of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news of the intended departure 
of the Athenians being soon spread over the city, a reaolvtioo was taken to at- 
tack the he'îiezers botn hj sea and land. The Syracusans bejêran the first day 
by attacking the intrenchments, and gained a sligrht advantag-e over the enemy. 
Cin the morrow they made a second attack ; and at the same time sailed with 
aeventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the Athenians. Euiymedon, wlw 
commanded the right ot' the Allu nian fleet, having spread along the shore to 
surround them, this movement proved fatal to him : for, as he was detached 
finooi the body of the fleet, the oyracusans, after forcing the main battle, which 
was lo the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigoiously into the gulf called 
Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. Eurymedon lost his life in the en- 
ngement. They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
uem against the shore. Gylippus, who commanded the 1^-army, seeti^ 
tfw Athenian galleys were forced aground, and not able to return into tbenr 
stoccade, landed with part of his troops, in order to charge the soldiers, m case 
they should be forced to run ashore ; and to give his friends the more room to 
tow such galleys as they might have taken. However, he was repulsed by the 
Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side, and obliged by the Athenians, who 
flew to sustain tbem, to retire with some loss as far as the moor called Lysim- 
elia, which lay near it. The latter saved most of their ships, eighteen ex- 
cepted, which were taken by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to pieces by 
them. After this, resolving to bwn the rest, they filled an old vessel with com- 
bustible materials ; and having set fire to it, they drove it by the help of the 
wind against the Athenians, vmo nevertheless eztiqguisbed the hre, and dro?e 
off tfiat ûiïp. 

Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans for the defeat of Eurymedon, 
and the advantage tlx y hid gained the day before ; and the Athenians, for 
their having driven part ol the enemy into the moor, and put tlie other part to 
fiigfat Bat die minds of the two nations were very differently disposed. The 
Syracusans, who had been thrown into the utmost consternation at the aifiral 
01 Demosthenes with his fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval en- 
gagement, resumed £resh hope, and assured themselves of a complete victoiy 
orer their enemies. The Athenians, on the cootnuy, frustrated of their only 
leto u fce^and overcome by sea, so contraiy to their eipectations, entirely lost 
courage, and had no thm^hta but of retiring. 

' •'Tba^a.l. TB.p.«l-M FWt. iaH'M.p.Mt. M. L sSi. ^ I4S> " 
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The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent their escaptopr 
shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was about five hundred paces wkk, 
with galley!? placed CDOM-wiw, and other vessels filed with anchors and iraiir 
chains; and at the same time made tlie requisite preparations for tlje battle, 
in case they should have courage to ei^age again. Wbeo the Atheoians saw 
themselves thus hemmed in, ti^ generâs and principal officefs assemhled, m 



Older to deliberate on the pnaaot state of affairs. They were in al)solal0 
want of provisions, which was owing to their havin<: ■ 'In people of Ca- 
taoa to bring any, irom the hopes they entertained oi uieir ot:ing able to retire ; 
and they could not procure any from other places, unless they were masted 
of the tea. This made them resolve to venture a sea-fight. In this view, 
they were determined to leave their old camp, and to intrench themselves on 
the diore, near their ships, in the smallest compass possible. Their des Kn 
was to leave some foroea hi that place to guard their baggage and the sicK ; 
and to fight with the rest on boa ni all the ships they should have saved. They 
intended to retire into Catana, in case they should be victorious ; otherwise, 
to set fire to their ships, and to march by land to the nearest city belonging 
to then* allies. 

This resolution beinç taken, Nicias immediately filled a hundred and ten 
galleys, the others havir^ lost their oars, with the flower of his infantry < and 
drew up the rest of tiie k)rces, particularly the bowmen, in order of battle on 
the Acre. As the Athenians dreaded veiy much the beaks of the Syracusan 
p^alleys, Nicias had provided harping-irons to grapple them, in order to break 
the force of the blow, and to come immediately to close fight as on shore. But 
the enemy perceiving this, covered the prowl and upper part of Ikeir galleys 
with leather to prevent their being so ewàify laid bold oi. The ooounandM 
on both sides had employed all their eloquence to animate their men ; and none 
could ever have been prompted from stronger motives ; for the battle which 
was about to be fought, waa to detennhie not only their li?e8 and liberties, bat 
also the fate of their country. 

The battle was very obstinate and liloody. The Athenians being arrived 
at the mouth of the port, easily took those ships which defended the entrance ol 
H; bat, when they attempted to break the chain of the rest, to widen the psi- 

illeys 



_ I, the enemy came up from all quarters. As near two hundred galleys 
came rushing on virh side, in a narrow place, there must necessarily have 
been a veiy great contusion i and the vessels could not easily advance or re- 
tire, nor torn about to renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for tUs 
reason, did very little execution ; but there were very furious atui frequent 
discharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed by a shower of stones, which 
always did execution from whatever place they were thrown : w hereas they 
defended themselves only by shooting darts ana arrowa, which, by the motkNi 
of the ships fn)m the i^rif ilion of the sea. did not carry true, and by that means 
the greati'sl part of thein did %ery little execution. Ariston the pilot had 
given the Syraciisans this counsel. These dischai^es being over, the soldiers, 
heavily armed, attempted to enter the enemy's ahipe, in order to figibt liand 
to hand : and it often happened, that while they were climbing up one side, 
their own ships were entered on the other ; and two or three ships would be 
grappled to One, which occasioned a great perplexity and confusion. FurtbiT, 
the DoiM of the ships that dashed one against the other, the different cries of the 
victors aiKl vanquished, prr vented the orders of the offirers from beins: lieani. 
The Athenia^^j^^^ to lorce a passage, whatever might be the consequence, 
to Mcure tbeirWMfn into their own country ; and this Die enemy endeavoured 
their utnoet to prevent, iti order that they mig^t gain a mora oomplete and 
more glorious victory. The two land-armies, which were drawn up on the 
highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants of tlie city who were there, ran 
to the walls, while the rest, kneelinr in the temples, were imploring Heafea 
to give success to their citizens. All these saw clearly, because of their litlla 
distance from the fleets, every thing that passed ; and contemplated the battle 
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m fiom an amphithéâtre, but oot williout gieit amiety and terror. Attenliftt 

to, aiKi shuddering at eveiy morement, at the sewral changes which happened, 
they discovered the concern thej bad in the battle, their fears, their iiopes« 
tbeur erief, their joj, by different cries, and different gealnres; ttietching out 
their EaiidB, sometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and at other 
limes towards heaven, to implore the succour and protection of the gods. At 
last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle. an<i a vigorous resistance, 
was put to flight, and driven againit fite Aoro. The Syracusans, who wm 
spectators of this victoiy, conveyed to the whole city, by an miiveraal shout» 
me news of this victory. The victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with 
e fiivourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy ; while the Ath^iians, 
iflio ffere quite dejected and orerpowered, did not so miidi as lequest tfaif 
their dead sokUeis might be dellvwed to them, in ader to pey Ifae last sed 
duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose : either to attempt 
the passage a teoond time, fer whiili they had ahips andsorafen solBcient, or 
to abandon their fleet to the enenqft and retire by land. Demosthenes pro- 
poBed the former ; but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refijsed to obey, 
ndly persuaded that it would t>e impossible for tbem to sustain a second en- 
gagement The second method was theiefere lesolted upon, and aeooidiogly 
they prepared to set out in the night, to conceal the nutidiof tbriraraqr 
the enemy. 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was very sensible that it was 
of the utmost irapmlance not to suffer so great a body of forces to escape ; 
since they otherwise might fortify themselves in some comer of the Island, and 
renew the war. The Syracusans were at that time in the raidst of their fes- 
tivity and rejoicings, and meditating nothing but how they might best divert 
thMBSolves, after the toils they had sustained in fight* They were then so- 
lemnizing the festival of Hercules. To desire the Syracusans to take up arms 
a^ain, in order to pursue the enemy, and to attempt to draw them from their 
diversions either by force or persuasion, would have been to no purpose ; for 
wfaicii reason another expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent out a few 
hoiiemen, who were to pass for friends of the Athenians, and ordered them to 
cry aloud, *' Tell Nicias not to retire till daylight ; for the Syracusans lie in 
ambush for him, and have seized on the passes. ' This false advice stopped 
Hides at once ; and he did not even set out the neit day, to older that the 
soldiers might have more time to prepare for their departure, and cany off 
whatever might be necessary for their subsistence, and abaixlon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The next momii^ 
early, they possessed themselves ol tiie most difficult passes, fortified those 
places whnre the river was fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread de- 
tachments of horse uo and down tlie plain ; so that there was not one place 
through which the Athenians could pass without 6ghtiQ^. They set out upon 
their march the third day after the battle, with design to retire to Catana. 
The whole array was in an inexpressible consternation, to see such great num- 
bers of men, either dead or dying, some of whom were left exposed to wild 
beasts, and the rest to tlie truelty of the enemy. Those who were sick and 
wounded conjured them with tears, to take them alor^ with the army, and 
held by their clothes when they were going ; or draggir^ themselves af- 
ter them, followed them as far as their strer^th would permit ; and when thi? 
faifed, they had recourse to tears, sighs, and imprecations ; and sending up 
towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called upon the gods as well 
as men to avenge their cruelty, while every place echoed with lamentations. 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All men were seized 
«idi the deepest melancholy. They were inwardly tortured with rage and 
aqguish, when they represented to themselves the greatne ss from which they 
Were fallen, the extreme misery to which they were reduced, and the still 
greater evils from which they foresaw it would be impossible lor them to es- 
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cape. They could not bear the comparison for eTcr praseot ib their thoughts, 

of the triumphant state in which tbey had left Athens, in the midst of the good 
wishes and acchunatioos ol the people, with the if^nominy of their retreat, ag- 
gravated by the cries and imprecalioiis of their relations and fellow-citiwu. 

But the most melanchol3r part of the spectacle, and that which most de- 
served compassion, was Nicias. Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness; 
deprived of the UKXst oecessaiy tilings, at a time when bis age and inûnnities 
required them moat ; pierced, not only with his private grie^but witb that of 
others, all which prcyfMl upon his heart; this great man, superior to all hi-! 
evils, thought of Dolhing, but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and re- 
vive their courage. He ran up and down in all plac^, ciyiug aloud, that mat- 
teiB i«ei« not yet desperate, and that other armiei haid escaped fiom greater 
dangers ; that they ought not to accuse themselves, or grieve too immode- 
rately, for misfortunes which they had not occasioned ; that if tliey had of- 
fendea some god, bis vengeance must be satiated by this time ; that fortune al- 
ter having ao loiv favoured tlie enemy, would at last be tired of peix cuting; 
them ; that their nrnvery and their numbers made them still formidable, be- 
ji^ still near for^ thousand strong ; that no city in Sicily would be able tu 
witbatand tbem, nor prevent their settling wherever they miefat think proper; 
that they had no more to do, but to take care severally of themselves, aad 
march in good order ; that by a prudent and courageous retreat, «hich vr»* 
now become their only resource, tlicy would not only save themselves, but 
also Iheir country, and enable it to recover its ibnner grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up in the form of a phalam; 
the first being commanded by Nicias, and the second l)y Demosthenes, witih 
the baggage in the centre. Being come to the river Anapii^, they forced the 
passage, and afterwards were cbaiged by all the enemy's cavalry, as wellu 
archers, who discharged perpetually upon them. They were annoyed in thi* 
manner during several days march ; every oik? of the passes being guarded, 
and the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of their wa^. The ene- 
my did not care to hazard a battle against an army, which despair alone mkbt 
render invincible ; and the instant the Athenians offered the Syracusans battle, 
the latter retired ; but whenever the former would proceed io their OUicb, 
tbey advanced and cliai^ed Ihem in their retreat. 

Demoilhenes and Nicias, seeing the maseiablc condition to wliicfa tlie troops 
were reduced, being in extreme want of provisions, and great nticnbenof 
them wounded, judged it adviseable to retire towards the sea, b^' a qxiite coo- 
traiy way from that in which they then marched, and to make directly fur Ci* 
manna and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as thçy first intended. Thtf 
set out in the night, after lighting a great number of fires. The retreat was 
made in great confusion and disorder, as generally happens to great armies in 
the gloomy horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is not far o£ 
However, the van-guard, commanded by Nicias, retired in good order ; bat 
above half the rear-guard, with Demosthenes at tlieir head, separated from the 
main txxiy, and lost their way. On the neit day the Syracusans, who, on Ûne 
vepoft of meir retreat, had marched with the utmost diligence, came up with 
him about noon ; and having surrounded him with their horse, they drove Ihib 
into a narrow place inclosed with a wall, where his soldioi-s foui^ht like lions. 
Perceiving at the close of the day, that they were oppressed with tatigue, 
and covered with wounds, they gave the islanders leave to retire, which mmbs 
of them accepted ; and aflerwaras spared the lives of the rest, who surrendered 
at discretion with Demosthenes, after having stipulated, that tbey should not 
be put to death, nor sentenced to perpetual impriaoument. About six thousand 
soldteis sufrandered on these cooditioiii. 

Nicias airived the same evening at die livw Erineus, and passing it, en- 
camped on a mountain, where the enemy came up with him the next oav. and 
summoned him to surrender at discretion, as Demosthenes had done. Nicias 
could not peiwade hhnself at first, that ivfaal thej told hho coooaniiag M 
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UjMeaeral was true, and therefore desind leave to send some horse for iolSirfkit'* 
|>Qon. Upon Iheir retuminj^ with the news that Demosthenes had really surren- 
^ dercd in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the expenses of the war, upon 
condition that they would permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
tog^ve as inanf Atheoians for hostages u they should he obliged to pay ta- 
lents. But the enemy rejected this proposal with disdain amlin'^olence, and 
renewed the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want of all things, yet, sus- 
tained the charge the whole nieht, and marched towards the river Asinarus. 
Wken th^ were got to the baoisof it, the Sjrracusans advancing up to them, 
threw most of them into the stream ; the rest having already plunged volun- 
tarily into it to quench their thirst. Here, the greatest and most bloody havoc 
was made, the poor wretches being butchered without the least pity as they 
were dnatiiu;. Nicias, finding all loit, and unable to bear this dismal apee* 
tacle, surrenaered at discretion ; upon condition that Gylippus should discon- 
tinue the fight, and spare the rest of the army. A great number were killed, 
and more taken prisoners, so that all Sicily was filled with them. The Athen- 
ians seemed to nave been displeased with their genenl for surrendering in 
this manner at discretion ; and for this reason, his name was omitted in a pub- 
lic monument, on which were engraved the names of Âose commanders who 
had lost their lives in fighting for ÛKèt countiy.* 

The victors adoned with the arms taken from the prtaaners, the finest and 
Iaig"cst trees they could find on the banks of the rivers, and inndc tmphics 
of these trees ; when crowning themselves with chaplets of tlowers, dress- 
iiig their horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of their enemies, 
they cnteitd tnomphantly into S^cuse, aAer having happily terminated 
the most consicjerable wir in which they had ever been engaged with the 
Greeks, and won. by their strei^h and valour, a most sig^ial and most com- 
plete victoiy. Tne next day a council was held, to delibiuate on what was to 
be done win the prisonars. Dkicles, one of the leaders of the greatest author- 
ity amon^ the people, proposed that all the Athenians who were bom of free 
parents, and all such Sicilians as had joined with them, should be imprisoned, 
and only two measures of flour, and one of water, given them daily ; that the 
alaves and all the allies riMmld be publicly sold ; and that the two Atbraiail 
generals should be first scoure;«d with rods, and anerwards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked by aii the wIm; and compassioiKite 
Sviacusans. Hermocrates, who was very femous for his probity and justice, 
attMHlpted to make some remonstrances to the people, but they would not hear 
%: hinf, and the shouts whirfi rctioed on all sides prevented him from continuing 
his speech. At that insUnt an old man, named Nicolaus venerable for his great 
age and gravier »^vho hi this war Ittd lost two sons, the only hch^tohis name and 
\ jBstate, made his servants cany him to the tribunal for harrang^ues ; and the in- 
stant he appeared, a profound silence was maintained. " Vou here behold," 
said be, an unfortunate father, who has felt more than any other Sy racusao, the 
iatal eflects of this war, by the death of two sons, who formed ul the conso- 
lation and were the only supports of my old age. I cannot Indeed foihew 
admiring their courage and felicity, in sacrificing, to their country's welfare, a 
life of which they would one day nave been deprived by the common course 
of natme: hot then I cannot but be strongly aflected with the cruel wound 
whicb tbehr death has made in my heart, nor forbear hating and dctosting the 
Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children. 
But, however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that 1 am leiajs sen- 
s9>le to my pnvate affliction, than to the honour of my countiy : and I see it 
exposed to eternal infrimy, by the barbarous advice which is now given you. 
The Athenians indeed merit the worst treatment, and every kind of punish- 
ment that could be inflicted on them, for so unjustly declaring waragaiiiit ua: 
hut hmnolti» gods, the just avengers of efhiiefl»panlAed iSbbi and avengied 
^ — — i ^ iiii ■■ ■■■■■ ' 

* Ptinatt.l.i.p.59. 
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us sufficiently ? When iheir generals laid down their arms, and surrendcitt^ 
did they not do this in the hopes of having their lives spared ? And, if m 
put them to de»«i., will it be possible for us toavoid Ibe jint rapntch of our 
navinf? violatcfî \lw l:i\v of nations, and dishonoured our victoiy by an unheard- 
of cruelty ? How ! Will you suffer yourgloiy to t>e thus suUied in the lace of 
the w hole world, and have it sard, tliat t nation, who fint dedicaled a temple 
in their city to clemency, had not found any in yours ? Surety vicloriei aal 
triumphs do not t^ive inmiurtal glory to a city ; but the exercising mercy 
towanis a vanquiitied coeniy. the using moderation in the greatest prospoitji 
and fearing tô offend the godb by a haughty aad mnlent pride. Tou doubdoi 
hav« not roigct, that this Nicias, whose fate you are going to pronounee,ini 
the very man who pleaded your cause in the assembly of the Athenians ; and 
employed all bis influence, and the whole power of his eloquence, to dissuade 
his count IT from embaikingf in this war. Soould you tberenre proooanoe sen- 
tence of death on this worthy general, would it be a just reward for the 2eal 
he showed for your interest ? Ynth regard 1o myself, death would be less griev- 
ous to me. than the sight of so horrid an injustice, committed by my country- 
men and telloir-citizens.*'* 

The people seemed moved to compassion, at this speech, especialty n, ivhw 
this veneraole old man first rose up, they expected to near hIra cry aloud 
for vengeance on those vvbo had brought all his calamities upon him, instead 
of fluinr for their pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians having exptiated 
with vehemence, on the imheard-of cruelties which their republic had ex- 
ercised on several cities belonging to their enemies, and even to their ancient 
allies, tlie inveteracy which their commanders had shown against Syracuse, 
and the evils tb^ would have made it suffer, had they been victorious : the 
afflictions and gronn.'- of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed the death 
of their children and near relations, whose manes could be appeased no other 
way than by the blood of their murderers : on these representations, the peo- 
ple returned to their s a nguinaiy resolution, and foUofW^a tht advice of Diodes 
m every respect. Gylippus u«ed his utmost endeavours, but in vain, to have 
Nicias and Demosthenes given up to him, especially as he had taken them, in 
order to cany them to Lacedsemon. But his demand was r^ected witht 
bai^hty scorn, and the two generis were put to death. 

All wise and compasuionate men could not forbear shedding tears, for the 
tragical fate of two such illustrteus jj«reonage8| and particularly for Nicias, 
who, of allmen of histime, se«iied1eairt«o ment so ignominious and untiinelT 
an end. When people recollected the speeches ami remoostiaiiccs he hw 
made, to prevent this war ; and, on the other side, when they considered bow 
high a regard he had always retained for things relating to religion ; the gieal^ 
part of tnem were tempted to exclaim against Provi&Ge, in seeing that Ifas 
man, who had ever shomi the highest reverence for the gods, and had alwayi 
exerted himself to the utmost for their honour and worship, should be so ill 
rewarded by them, and meet with no better fate than the most abandoned 
wretches. But it is no wonder that the calamities of good men Àmià ÎHPin 
the heathens with such thoughts, and make them murmur and dmood; «nïce 
they did not know the holioe»s of the Divine £ei^,Dor the oonuptioo of ho- 
nan nature. 

The prisonefs were shut up m the mines, '«prisom of Syracuse,'* who», 

crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible torments for eight BMOtte. 
Here they were for ever exposed to llie inclemencies of the weather ; scorched 
io ftft dqr^timeby die burning rays of the sun, or frozen in the night by the 
cddsof aiitmnn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excrements, oy the es^ 
cases of those who died of their wounds and sickness : in fine, wore out by 
hunger and thirsL for the daily allowance to each was but a small measure of 
water, and twoof meal. Thoee who were taken out of this place two months 
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aiier, in order to be Bold as slaves, many of nhom were citizens wiw had ooii- 

cealed their condition, foxind a less rigorous fate. Tlielr wis dom, their pa- 
tience, and a certiiin air oi probity and modesty, were of gn:at idv mtapc to 
theiu, lor they were soon restored to their liberty, or met wiûi llie kiiidest 
and most generous tioatoieiit ûoni their masters. Sevenl of them even oivod 
the good us^ige they met with lo Euripides, the fîm^st scene? ot" whose trage- 
dies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely tond of them ; so 
that when they returned to tlieir own countiy, they went and saluted thatpuet 
as tbeir deliverer, and informed him of the admiiahleefiecla wioiight in meir 
fiivour by his verso . 

The news of tlie defeat being carrieii lo Atheiw, the citizens would not be- 
lieve it at first ; and were so far from giv ing credit to it, that they sentenced 
that man to death who had first publismd it. But when it was con6rmed,all 
the Athenians were ^rized with th»' titniost comtcmation ; and, it" thrmselvcss 
had not decreed the war, they vented their rage and resentment aganist the 
orators who had promoted the enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, 
who \sy their oracles, or supposed prodigies, had flattered them with the hopes 
of success. They had n», ^ ( r been rr hjced to so deplorablo condition ns 
now ; havii^ neither horse, loot, nujney, galleys, nor mariners ; in a word, 
they were m the deepest despair, expecting every moment that the enemy, 
elate with so gre:it a Mctoiy, and strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would 
como and invade Athens, both by -pa rind land, with all the forces of Pelo- 
ponessus.* Cicero had reason to ot^jerve, speaking of the battle in the har- 
bour of Syracuse» that it was there the troo|M of Amens, as well as their gal* 
leys, were ruined and sunk ; and that, in this harbour» the power and glocj of 
the Athenians were miserably shipwrecked. t 

The Athenians, however, did not sutfer themselves to be wholly dejected, 
but resumed courage. They now resolved té raise money on all sides, and to 
import timber for building of ships, in order to awe the aflics, and particularly 
the inhabitant- of the island of Euhdîa. . They retn^irhrd all superfluous; ex- 
penses, and e^tablislied a new council of aged men. who were to weigh and 
examine all afibirs before they should be proposed to the people, in fine, 
they onnitted nothing which might be of service in the present ceqjuncture ; 
the alarm which they were in, and their common danger, obliging every indi- 
vidual to be attentive to the necessities of the state, and submissive to all ad- 
vice that might promote its interest. 

The defeat ot the army under Nicias was Ibllowed by the takiKof Athens, 
of which the ancient form of government was entirely chaqged by Lysander, 

CHAPTER II. 

Tbis chapter is the sequel of the pracedmg book, and contains the last e^t 
years of the Pelopooessian war, dunng as many years of the rejgo of Oanw 
Nothus. 

SF.CTION I. — CCKVSF.QUEXCES OF THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY, &C. 

Ttîe dt teat of tho Athr nians before Syracuse gave occasion for çreat move- 
ments throi^hout all U recce. The people, who had not yet joiiKid either 
side, ana rated to be determined by the event, resolved to declare sgainst 
them. The allies of the Lacedsinoniaos believed, that the time was come to 

deliver them for ever from the «'Xpen«es of war, which lay very heavy upon 
them, by the speedy and fimil niin of Athens. Those of Athens, who tol- 
lowecl them only out of constmlnt, seeing no appearance of any future re- 
source for that republic, after the dreaoful blow it had receivea, thought it 
best to take the advantage of so favotirabic a conjuncture, for thro^vinir off the 
yoke of dependence, and resutning^ their liberty. Dispositions oi this kind 
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inspired the Lacediemonians with great views, which were supported by ihe 
boi>cs they had conceived that their Sicilian allie5i would join them in the 
q>ring, with a nival force, augmented by the ruins of the Atibenian fleet* 

In fact the people of Eubœa, Chio, ami Lesbos, with several others, gave 
the Lacedœmonian> to understand, that they were ready to quit the party of 
the Athenians, if they would take them under their protection. At the same 
^me ctme deputies from Tissaphemes and Phamabasus. The first was go* 
vemor of Lydin Ionia, the latter of the Hellespont. These viceroys of 
Darius wanted neillier application nor zeal for the interest of their master. 
Tissapheroes, promising the Lacedsmonians all the necessaiy expeoaes Ibr 
tfieir troops, pressed them to arm directly, and to join him j because tbe AUieo* 
ian fleet prevented him from levying the usual contributions in his province, 
and bad put it out of bis power to remit those of preceding vears to tbe kii^g. 
He hoptA besides, wHh mat powerful aid, to get inlo bis bands, witb more 
•aia, a certain nobleman, who bad revolted, andiffaoin he had tbe kind's or- 
dan to send to him dead or alive. This was Amorges, the bastard of risuth- 
nai. Phamabasus, at the same time, demanded ships to reduce the cities oi 
the Hellespont from their sal^ectk» to the Athenians, who also prevented hhn 
frcHn levying tbe tributes of his ^ovenunentt 

The Lacedœmonians thought It proper to begin by satisfying Tissaphemes; 
and the influence of Alcibiades contributed very much to the taKif^ that resolu- 
tion. He embarked with Calcidanis for Cbio, which took arms upon their a^ 
rival, and declared for the Lacedœmoninns. Upon the news of this revolt, 
the Athenians resolved to take the thousand talenlsj out of the treasury, which 
had been deposited there from the Iwginningof tlie war, after having repealed 
tlie decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revolted soon aHer. Tissapber- 
nes, having joined his tnx>ps with those of Sparta, attacked and took the city 
of lasus, m which Amoiiges bad shut himself up, who was taken alive and 
sent into Persia.§ That governor gave a month^s pa^ to the whole arDiY,.ala 
drachm, or ten pence a day to each soldier, o b sers mg that he had oraaslo 
give them only half that sum for tbe future. 

Calcidaeus then made a treaty witb Tissaphemes, in the name of the Lace- 
dsemooiaos, one of tbe principal articles of which was, that all tbe counti^ 
which had been subject to the king or his predeoessofs, should remain fbhs 
hands. It was renewed some time after by Theramenes, another general of 
the Lacedsmonians, witb some small alterations. But, when this treaty caine 
tobe eiamined at Spaita, it was found that too great concessk)ns bad been msds 
to the king of Persia, in giving up all the places held by himself or his an- 
cestors, which was to make him master of the greatest part of Greece, Thes- 
saly, Locris, and tbe whole country as far as B<Botia, without mentioniAg tbe 
islands; ftom whence the Lacedaemonians would appear rather to have en- 
slaved Greece, than re-established its liberty. It was therefore neeoaaiytP 
make farther alterations in it, with which Tissaphemes and the other govern- 
on made srieat difficulties to comply. A new treaty was, however, concluded, 
as we shsH see in the sequel.l) 

In the meantime, several cities of louia declared for Lacedxmoii,lo which 
Alcibiades contributed very much. A^h. who was already bis enemy on ac- 
count of tbe iqjuiy he bad done him, could not suffer tbe glory he acquii^ 
lor nodiing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, aiâ it was geosfsitf 
saki, that the success of all enterprises was owillg to him. The most power- 
ful and ambitious of the Spartans, from the same sentiments of jealousy, looked 
upon him witb an evil eye, and at length, by their intrigues, obUeed the prio- 
cipal magistrates to send orders mto Ionia lor putthv hhn to deaOi. Alcibia- 
des, being secretly apprised of this order, did not discontmue bis services to 
the Lacedemonians, but kept himself so well apoa htt guatd, that he aroided 
all the snares which were laid lor hirn.H 
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For his better Mearity be threw himself into the protection of Tissaphemes, 
the givAt kingfegonremor atSaidis, and was not loog^ without seeing himself in 
the n^;faest d^free of influence and authority in the court of the l)arbarian. For 
tlie Persian, who was full of fraud and artifice^ a great tViend to knaveii and 
bad men, and set no value upon simplicity and mtegrity, infinitely admired the 
flBHMVlh address of AJcihiades, the ease with which be assumed all kinds of 
manners and characters, and his great ability in the conduct of affairs. And 
indeed, there was no heart so hard, nor temper so untractablc, as to hold out 
against the graces and charms of his conversation and intimacy. Even those 
irnso feared and envied him most, enchanted in a manner by his affable air and 
engaging behaviour, could not dissemble the infinite aatisfiictioo they felt in 
seeing and conversing with him.* 

Tîssaphemes, therefore, though otherwise veiy haughty and brutal, and who 
of all the Persians hated the Greeks most, was so mach taken with the com- 
placency and insinuations of Alcibiades, that he ^nve himself wholly up to 
him, and flattered him more tlian be ^vas flattered by him : insomuch that he 
gave the name o£ Alcibiades to the finest and most delightful of his gardens, 
as fiieil fien the abondance of its founiaind and canals, and the verdure of its 
groves, as the surprising beauty of ils retreats and solitudes, which art and na- 
ture seemed to vie in cmbellisbiiiig, and wherein a more than royal magnificence 
was displayed. 

Alcibiades, wbo found there IMS Do longer any safety for him in the party 
of the Spartans, and who always apprehended the resentment of Agis, began 
to do tiiem ill offices with Tissaphernes, to prevent his aidii^them with all 
bis forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no difficulty in bring- 
ia|^ the Persian into his views, which were conformable to his master^s inte> 
rests, and to the orders he had received from him. Forafter the fimous treaty 
concluded under Cimon, the kings of l^crsia. not daring to attack the Greeks 
with opMifeMe, look ofbw measures to ruin them. They endeavoured secret- 
ly loeicit» divisions among them, and to foment troubles by considerable sums 
of money, which they found means to convey sometime? to Athens, and some- 
times to Sparta. Tfaiey applied themaelTes so successfully to keep up a ba- 
lance of power between tnose two republics, thet tfie one coold never entiiely 
rednoe tlîe olber. They granted them only slight aids, that could effect no- 
thing decisive, in order to undermine them insensibly, and eibaust both par- 
ties gradually, by weakenipg them upon one another. 

Itis in this uidof ooodnet, that policy nakee tbe ability of rafniMeV» eoni- 
sist ; who, horn tbe vaeeiB of their cabinets, nitboat noise or emotion, without 
any great expenses, or setting numerous armie? on foot, effect the reduction 
of the states whme power gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic 
divisions among them, or by promoting the jealousy of tbeir neighbours, ih 
order to set them at vafiiiMe with each other. 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy gives us no very favour- 
al>le idea of the kings of Persia. To reduce themselves, powerful as (her 
were, to sud» meuit flbeene, and indhnect measures, was to confess their 
weakness, and bow anible they believed themselves to attack their enemies 
X with open force, and to reduce them by honourable means. Besides, does it 
consist with Justice to employ such methods in regard to people, against whom 
tbere is no roundation of eomplaint, who live in peace under the faith of trea- 
ties, and whose sole crime is the appreliensionof their being one day in a con- 
dition to do injury ? And is It lawful by secret corruptions to ensnare the fidelity 
of subjects, and to be the accomplice of their treasons, by putting arms into 
their hands against tlteh" native countiy ? 

What ^lory and renown would not the kings of Persia have acquired, if, 
content with the vast and rich dominions which Providence had given them, 
tinqf bed applied their good offices, power, and even treasures, to conciliate 
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the neighbouring people with etch otfier, to remove their jealoiiiies. to picveot 

injustice and oppression : and if, feared and honoured by them all, they bad 
made themselves the mediators of their differences, the security of their peace, 
and the guarantee of their treaties Î Can aiiy conquest, however gieat, be 
compared with such glory ? 

Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and had notbmiçht but fMevoit- 
ing the Greeks from bcins; in a condition to attack the Persians, their commoo 
enemy. He entered freely therelbre into the views of Alcibiades, and at tk 
same time that be declared himself openly fbr the Ltcedcmoaiani, did BotM 
to assist tbe Atbeoians privately, andliya thousand secret methods ; swihts 
deferring the payment of the Lacedemonian fleet, and retarding the arrir?.! •< 
the Pho nician ships, of which he had long kept them in hopes. Heomjtus. 
nooccasjonof giving Alcibiades new maiksof nis friendship aiid esteem, wlriii 
rendered that genenl equally considerable to both parties. The Atbeoiaœ. 
who had sadly exi>erienced the effects of lirn iiig drawn his anger upon tf>em, 
were not now to repent their passing sentence of condemnation upon hun. Alci- 
biades also, on his side, who was extremely flony to see the Atheimm m so 
mournful a situation, began to fear, that the ci^ of Athens being entirely ni 
ioed, he might (all ioto tbe haixis of the Spertans, who mortally bated brnti. 

8ICTI01I IL-^ALCntADU RBTURITfl TO ATRBIIS. T1S8APHER2IB8 COirct.VBB 
A mEW TREATY WITB TH£ LACBDJUI0MA5S. 

The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much as Samos, nhere they had 
all their forces.* From thence, with their fleet they brought back to their obe- 
dience, all the cities that had abandoned them, kept the leit m Mr diity« «od 
found àiemselves still in a condition to make head against their oiemies, over 
whom they had obtained several advantaeres.t But, they were afraid of Tii- 
sapheines and the hundred and fifty Pliœnician ships which he hourly ejiped* 
ea ; and rightly perceived, that if so powerful a fleet should join the euuuj, 
there was no longer any safety for ^^'îr cit3[* Alcibiades, who was weU »• 
formed of all that passed among the Athenians, sent directly to the principal 
of them at Samos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them know^ thai be 
waioot averse to retuniinp to Athens, provided the administratk» of tlievs- 
puMic were put into the hands of the great and powerful, and not left to tk 
populace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal ofTirers wont fn»m Sa- 
moa, in order to concert with him un the proper mea^ureb tor the succès 
of that undertaking. He promised to jwoeure the Atbeniaos not only the fr- 
vour of Tissaphernes, but of the king himself, upon condition that tbev woukl 
abolish the democracy or popular government ; because the king would pbce 
more confidence in the engagements of the nobility, than upon those ol tbe 
inoonstaot and capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, and conceived great Infpei 
of discharging themselves from part of the public impositions, because, being 
the richest ofihe people, the burthen lay heaviest upon them, and of makior 
their country triumph after havine possàsed theoiselves of me govemmfW 

At their retun, they began by bringing over such as were moat proper to 
share in their design : after which they caused a report to be spread amosig 
the troopsj that the kiiig was inclined to declare in favour of the Atheoiam» 
upon conditKMi that Alcibiades should be reinstated, and the popularjrovemmt 
abolished. That proposal sivprised the soldiers, and was generally rejedtad 
at first ; but the charm of gain, and the hope of a change to their advantage, 
soon softened what was harsh and shocking in it, and even made them ardeiU^ 
desire tbe recall of Alcibiades. 

Phiynicus, one of their g:ef)era!s rightly judlgiDg that Alcibiades affected 
an oligarchy no more than he did the democracy, and that in decrying the 
people's conduct, he had no other view than to acquire the favour and confi- 
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dcnce of the nobilit3r for his own re-establishment, bad the boldness tooppoee 
their resolutions, which were about to take place. He represented, that the 
change they meditated might very probably excite a civil war, to the ruin 
of the state ; the! it wm yeiy unltkely that the kin; of Perm nould fweier 
tiie alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, so much more advantage- 
ous to him ; that this change wowld not retain the allies in their duty, nor bnng 
over those who had renounced it, who would persist in preterring their liberty ; 
that the government of a small munber of ricn and powerful penoos would not 
be more favourable to either the citizens or allies, than that of the people, 
because ambition was the great cause of all misfortunes in a republic, and 
the rich were the sole promoters of all troubles for the aggrandizing of ihem- 
selnse : tiiat a state suffered more oppression and Tiolencei underlie rde of 
the nobility than that of the people, whose authority kept the former within 
due bounds, and was the asylum of such as they desired to oppress ; thnt the 
allies were too well\acquaintcd with these truths from their own experience, 
to want any lessbns upoin the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no efTict. Pisander was sent 
to Athens with some of the same taction, to propose the return of Alcibiades, 
the alliance of Tissaph* rin;s, and iho abolition of the democracy. They re- 
presented, that by chang^in^ the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens 
• might obL-iin a powerful aid from the kin^ of Persia, and by that means 
to triumph nver Sparta, f '['"f^this proposal great numbers excirunied against 
it, and especiaJiy the enemies of Alcibiades. They allied, among otlier 
veaaoas, the imprecations pronounced by the priests and all orders of reli» 
giOR, as^inst him, and even ap^ainst such as should propose to recall him. 

But risander, advancing!: into the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether 
thev knew any other means to save the republic in tlie deplorable condition to 
fvliich it was reduced: and as tlMie appeared none, he added, that the pre- 
servation of tlie state was the Question, and not the authority of the laws, 
which might be provided for in the sequel ; but at present there was no other 
method for the attainment of the king's friendship, and that of Tissapbemes. 
Tboi^h this change was very offensive to the people, they gave their consent 
to it at length, with the hope of re-establishing the democracy in time, as 
Pisander had promised ; and they decreed that he should ço with ten more 
deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tissapbemes, abd that in the mean time 
Phiynicus should be recalled, and another general appointed lo command the 
fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphemes in so good a disposition as tliey bad 
been made to hope. He was afraid of the Lacedaemonians, hut did not wish 
to render the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of 
Alcibiades, to leave the t>vo parties always at war, <" order to weaken and 
consume them by each other. He therefore made ^at difficulties. He de- 
manded at first, that the Athenians slK)uld ahaudon all Ionia to him, and after- 
wards insisted upon their adding the neighbouring islands. Those demands 
being complied with, he further required, in a third interview, permission to fit 
out a fleet, and to cniise in the Grecian seas ; which had been expressly provided 
against in the celebrated treaty concluded with Artaxeraes. The deputies 
thereupon broke up the conierenee with indlgnatk», and pueiefea that Alci- 
biades had imposed upon them. 

Tissaphemes, without lo&iof time concluded a new treatj with the Lacedee- 
monians, in which what bad displeased in the two preceding treaties was re* 
trenched. The aitide which jielded to Persia the countries in general that 
had been in the actual possession of the reigning king Darius, or his predeces- 
sors, was limited to the provinces of Asia. The king engaged to aefiay all 
expenses of the Lacedaemonian fleet, upon the foot, and in the condition it dien 
was, till the arrival of that of Persia ; after which they were to support it 
themselves ; unless ihey should choose that the kir^ should pay it, to be reim- 
bursed after the conclusion of the war. It wasiurther agreed, that they should 
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unite tfieir feftes. and eontiMi» the war, ermdce fWMe. by ciNinMMicoMot 

Tinapii< mes, to keep bb promise, sent for tbe fleet of Phœnicia. This \ititj 
was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth year of the Pcl^ 

ponnesian war. 

aECTIOIl III. — ALTERATION IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. ALCIBIAMI 

BECiLLED, AND AFTEHWAKDS AI'POINTED GENERALISSIMO. 

PiSANDER, at bis return to Athens, found tbe chaise be bad proposed at bis 
setting out, much forwarded, to whkh he put tbe last hand soon after. To 

eive a form to this new g^ovemment, he caused ten commissioners with abso- 
lute Dower to be appointed, who were, however, at a certain time, to ^ive the 
people an account of what they had done. At the expiration ol that term, ibc 
genera) assembly was summoned, wherein their first resolution was, that every 
one should be admitted to make such proposals as he thought fit, without beiri 
liable to any accusation of infringing the law, or consequential penalty. It 
was aAerwards decreed, that a new council should be formed, witb foil powH 
to adnûmiter the public a&irs, and to elect new magistrates. For Ûm |»iu>> 
pose, five presidents were established, who nominated a hundred persons io- 
eluding themselves. £ach of those chose and associated three more at liii 
own pleasure, wUch made in all four hundred, in whom an nhaoliite powv 
was bdgnd. But to amuse the people, and to console them with a shadbwof 
popular government, while they instituted a real oligarchy, it was said that 
the four hundred should caU a council of bve tbousand citizens, to assist tiieiD 
when they should judge it necessaiy. The council and assemhiifls of He 
people were held as usual: nothing wis done, however, but fay order of 
tbe four hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in this manner of their 
liberty, which they baa e^oyed almost a hundred years, after having abo- 
UShea the granny of the PisistrBtidv.* 

This decree being passed without opposition, after the seoaration of the as- 
sembly, the tour hundred, armed with daggers, and attended by a hundred 
and twenhr Toung men, whom they made use of wbeo any execution required 
it, enlBfed the senate, and compelled tlie senatois to retire, after havi^f psid 
them the arrears due upon their appointments. They elected new mafinslrate5 
out of their owti Iwdy, observin<j: the usual ceremonies upon such occasion.^; 
They did not think proper to recall those who were banished, lest tJrey sbouW 
authorize the return of Alclbiades, whose uncontrollable spirit they appie* 
hendcd, and who would soon have mnde himself master of the people. AoiB- 
ii^ their power in a tyrannical manner, some they put to death, others ihej 
banished, confiscating their estates with impunity. All who ventured to oppu-c 
this change, or ev^ui to complain of it, were butchered upon false pretexts ; 
and those would have met with a bad reception, who demanded justice of the 
murderers. Tbe four huiit\rpd, socm after their establishment, sent tea dépo- 
lies to Samoa for tbe army's coridirrence witb it. 

All that had passed at Athens was already known there, and the new W 
enraged tbe soldiers to the highest deorrt o They deposed immediately ^^eve- 
ral oif their chiefs, whom tliey suspected, and put others into their places, 
01 whom Thraaylus and Thrasybul us were the principal, and in behest cr?^* 
Alcibiades was recalled, and chosen generalissimo bf the whole army, whicli 
desired to sail directly for Piwus, to attack the tyrants. But he oppos^ 
representing that it was necessary he should first have an interview with Tia»- 
pbemes, and that, as they had chosen him general, they might rely upon hisi 
for the care of the war. He set out hnmediately for Miletus. Hfis principal 
design was to show himself to that governor, in all the power he had been in- 
vested with, and to let him see that he was in a condition to do him niiKb 
good, or much bans. The oooaaquence of which was, that as be bad kept 
the AlbeniaBi to awe by Unafibeines, he now awed Tissapheines no lewbT 
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the Athenians ; aid we aliaU see ill tin Mqutl tet^ interfinr wis not 

unnecessary.* 

Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the rnrniy mora inflamed tlian 
at first. The deputies of the four hundred arrived there during hb absence, 

and had endeavoured in vain to justify, to the soldier}', the alteration made at 
Athens. Their discourses, which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, 
served only to exasperate them naore, and tbey earnestly demanded to be led 
against the tyrants directly. Alcibiadea did not act on this occasion, as eveiy 
body else would have done, in consequence of having been raised to so high a 
dignity by the favour of the people ; tor he did not think himself obliged to an 
absolute and implicit compliance with them ineveiy thing, though, from an ex- 
ile aod fugitive, thc^ had made him general of ao great a fleet, and so nume- 
rous and formidable an army ; but, as a statesman and ereat politician, he be- 
lieved it his duty to oppose the blind fury that hurried them on into evident 
datiger, and tu prevent them from committir^ a fault, which must have been 
atteaded ^rith their utter ruip. This wise steadinem preserved the city of 
Athens. For had they sailed thither at first, the enemy would have made them- 
selves masters of looia, the Hellespont, and all the islands, without resistance ; 
while the Athenians, by carrying tlie war into their own city, would have ex- 
hausted their whole forces against one another. He prevented the deputies from 
beif^ ill treated, arid dismissed them, saying, that br did not object to the five 
thousand citizens iiaviog the supreme authority in the republic, but that it was 
necessaiy to depose the four hundred, and to re-establish the senate. 

Diirior this time, the Phoenician fleet, which (he Lacedsmonians impatiently 
expected, approached, and news came that it was arrived at Aspendus, a city 
of Pannpbylia. Tissaphemcs went to meet it ; nobody being able to divine 
the cause of that journey. He had sent for that fleet at 6rst to flatter the La- 
cedmroonians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put a stop to their pro- 
gress, by makir^ them wait its arrival, ft was believed that his journey had 
the saroe motive ; to ()revent their doing any thing in bis absence and that 
their soldiers and mariners might disband for want of pay. However it was, 
lie did not brii^ the fleet with nim, from the view, do doubt, of lieeping the 
baluioe equal, which was the king of Persia's interest, and to exhaust both 
paitaea by the length of the war. For it had been very easy to have put an 
eod to it by the assistance of this additional fleet, as the Lacedaemonians alone 
were already as strong at sea as the Athenians. His frivolous excuse, of its 
not being complete, for not bring^igj; it with him» fliifficieatlj abowi that he had 
other reasons for his conduct.! 

The return of the deputies without success, who had béMi tent to Samoa, 
and the answer of Alcioiades, excited new troubles in the city, and gate a 
mortal wound to the authority of the four hundred. The tumult increased 
exceedii^ly, when news \va.s brought that the enemy, after havii^ beaten the 
fleet sent bj[ the four hundred to liie aid of Kububa, bad made themaelvesmas* 
Ian of the island. Athens was in the greatest teffor and constaniation upon 
this account. For, neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, 
were so considerable as the loss of this island, from whence the city received 
considerable supplies, and almost alt its provisions. If, in the confusion in 
which Albeiii was at tliat time, between two factions, the Tictanous fleet had 
fallen upon the port, as it niitjiil liave done, the army of Samos would have 
been indispensably obliged to have fiown to the defence of their country : and 
then the republic would have had only the city of Athens remainiiw of all its 
<luniinions. For the Hellespont, Ionia, and all the islands, seeing^ tiemsehrea 
abandoned, would have been reduced to declare themselves, and go over to the 
Peloponnesians. But the enemy were not capable of such great designs; and 
this was not the first time the Liacedsmonians had been observed to have kit 
thitr advantages fagr the slownaasand pioCnolkNiiiatiinl to them.! 
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Athens ivitbout delay vk |>osed the four hundred, as authors of all tht bou- 
blés and divisions under which the^ groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by 

unanimous consent, and earnestly solicite d to niake all possible In'^tp tn as- 
sistance of the city. But judging, that it he returned immediately tu Athens, 
be dbould owe his recall to the compassion and foTour of the people, be re- 
solved to render his return glorious and triumphant, and lodesdre it by soow 
coiT^if^fTible exploit. For this purpose, leavino; S.mio'- with a sni^ll number 
of ships, he cruised about the islamis of Cos and Cnidus; and hav ing iearned 
that nindanis, the Spartan edmiial, had nailed to the Hellespont with bii 
whole fleet, and that tlie Athenians were in punoit of biro, he steered that 
way with the ^!tT!i<»-t dili^rnce to support them, and arrived hippily with hi? 
eighteen vesacis, al the time the fleets were er^aged near Aby dos in a batik, 
which lasted till night, without any advantage on either side. His arrival gm 
the Spartans new courage at first, who believed him still their friend, and dis- 
pirited the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian tlag in the 
admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedemonians, who were strongest, and were 
VHirsuiflir the Atoenians, put them to flight, drcwe tbem ashore, and, animated 
by his success, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaughter of ihc soldier?, 
who iiad thrown Ihemseh e*; into the sea to save themselves 1^ S^vimmiiKj 
though Phamabasu^t spared no pains to aî-sist them, and had aovaiiced at Of 
h( ad of his trtK)ps to tne coast, to favour their flight, and to save their ships. 
The Athenians, after having taken thirty of their galleys, and retaken ttae 
they had lost, erected a trophy.* 

Alcibiades, vain uf his success, had the ambition to desire to appear be»R 
Ttssaphemes in this triumphant equipage, and to make him rich présents, » 
vrr]\ rn fii'^ own, as in thf name of the people of Athens. He went to him. 
thereiore, with a maguiticfiit retinue, worthy of the general of Athens, htit 
be did not meet with the fiivourable reception be eipected< For Tissaph** 
nes, who knew he was accused by the Lacedsemonians. and feared that Ik 
kinp would punish him at length for not having executed his orders, found Al- 
cibiades presentii^ himself very opportunely, and caused him to be xiieà 
and sent prisoner to Sardis : to shelter himself by tfaat mjustice agsintt tte 
representations of the Lacedtemonians. 

Thirty days after. Alribiades, having foimd means to get a horse, escaped 
fran his guaîrds, and tied to Clazumenc, where to revenge himself on Ten- 
phemes. he gave out that he had him set at liberty* Trom Gbiomene be 
repaired to the Athenian fleet, whvm he was joined by Theramenes with tw mty 
ships from Macedonia, and \>y Thra^y! nld*; with twenty more from 1^***^ 
He sailed from thence to Parmm in the i'roponti-?. All those shipi, to the 
number of eiglity-six being come thither, he lei) th»t place in the night, ^ 
arrived the next morning at Proconnesus. a small isle near Cyzicnm. "t 
beard tlie re, that Alindarus was at Cy /icum with Phamabasus and hii 
army. He rested that whole day at Proconnesus. On the morrow he at- 
lanped his aoldiera, and represented to them the necessity there was for >!- 
tactitio: tite enrmv hy sea and land, and making themselves masters of Ctîî" 
cum; demonstrating, at tlu- same time, that without a comnlt te and ab««u|* 
victoiy, they could ha\e neither pn)visions nor money. lie liad t^kenpw 
care that the enemy should not be apprised of his a]>proach. good tor- 
turn- for fiini. :t ^n- IÎ storm of rain and thunder, Jollowed }>y a thick ?loom. 
helped him to conceal bis enterprise ?o successfully, that not only the Qi^l 
were prevented from perceiving tlmt he advanced, but the AtKeniwwtJ'J"! 
selves, whom he had caused to embarfc with precipitation, did not know uw 
he had weighed nrjchor and put to sea. 

When tlie gloom was dispersed, the Lacedar-monian fleet ^^PF^^^j/îi^t 
cising at some distance before the port. ^Ucibiades. w ho apprehended ti» 
the enemy, upon the sight of so great a number ot ships, would m <k( 
harbour, ordered the captains to keep hack a little, and to folk>w htm 
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good distance ; and iakmg only forty vessels, he advanced towaids the enemy, 
to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and despisir^ 
this small number, advanced against him, and began the fight But when 
they saw the rest ot the Athenian fleet come up. they immediately lost courage, 
andffled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, pursued them to tiit shure, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the flig^ht. Mindarus and Thar- 
nabasus opposed his cÔbrtâ in vain ; the hrst, who fought with astooishiiig 
Talour, lie killed, and pat the other to flight 

The Athenians, by this victory, which made them masters of the slain, the 
arms, spoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, besides the taking of Cyzicum, 
not only possessed tiicniselves ot tlie Hellespont, but drove the î^partans en- 
tiiel]^ out of that sea. Letters were intercepted, in wbicb the latter, with a 
conciseness truly laconic, advised the ephori q£ the blow they had received, 
in terras to this effect : "The flower of your army is cut on; Mindarus is 
dead ; the rest of the troops are dyine with hunger j and we neither know 
what to do, nor what will become of us. ' 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy to the Athenians than con- 
sternation to the Spartans. They despatched ambassadors immediately, to de- 
mand that an end should be put to the war, equally destructive to both people, 
and that a peace should be concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re« 
establishment of their ancient copeord and amity, the kilutary eflfecta of wbidi 
they had for many year? experienced.* The wisest and most judicious of 
the citizens of Athens ivere unanimously of opinion, that it was proper to lake 
the advantage of so fiivourahle a eoqjonetmie for the oonchidiag of a treaty, 
which might put an end to all jealousies, appease all animosities, and remove 
all distrusts. But those who found their advantaere in the troublr?i of the state 
prevented the good effects of that disposition. Clcopbon, anioi^ others, the 
most reputed orator at tiiat time, animated the people iroin the tribunal of 
faararmjcs, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinuating, that their interests 
were betrayed by a secret intelli«^ence with the Lacedaemonians which aimed 
at denriving them of all the advantages of the im^rtant victory they had 
gained, and at making them lose forever the opportunity of being fully avenged 
Tor all the wrongs and misfortunes Sparta had caused them to suffer.t 
This Cleophon was an inconsiderable fellow, a musical instrument maker. It 
was reported also that he had been a slave, and had got himself fraudulently 
«nfolled In the register of the citlsens. He carried bis audacity and fuiy so far, 
as to threaten to plunge bis dag^^er into the throat of any one who should talk 
of peace. The Athenians, puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting 
their past misfortunes, and promising themselves all things from the valour and 
good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all proposals of accommodation, without 
reflecUnBT, that there is nothing so fluctuatii^ and precarious as the success of 
war. The ambassadors retired without being able to effect any thing. Such 
infatuation and irrational pride are generally the fore-ruimers of some great 
misfortune. « 

Alcibiades knew well how to make use of the victoiy he had gained, and 
presentljr after besieged Chalcedonia, which had revolted from the Athenians, 
and received a Lacedaemonian garrison. During this siege, he took another 
town, called Selymhria. Phamabasus, terrified^ the rapidity of bis ooo> 
quests, made a treaty with the Athenians to this efllect : That Phamabasus 
should pay them a certain sum of mowy ; that the Chalccdonians should re- 
turn to their obedience, depend upon tlie Athenians, and pay them tribute ; 
and that the Athenians should commit no hostilities in the province of Phama- 
basus, who engaged for the safe conduct of their ambassadors to the great 
king." Byzantium and several other cities submitted to the Athenians. 

Ajcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion to see his countiy again^ or 
lather to be seen b^ his countiy, after so many victories over their enemies, 
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98t out lor Athens. Tbe sides of his ships were covered with bucklers and 
^ sorts of spoils, in fomi of trophies ; and caasing a great number of ves- 
sels tu be towed after bim by way of triumph, he displayed also the ensigu 
and omiMOtt of tlMiM he bad burned, which were more than the others : the 
whole amountii^ to about two hundred ships. It i? said, that reflecting on 
what had been done against him, upon approaching the tort, he was struck 
with some terror, aod waâ afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw from the deck 
a çreat number of his friends and relations who were come to tbe ihoielo R- 
oeive bim, and earnestly entreated him to land.* 

The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, and at bis appear* 
aocc set up incredible shouts of joy. In the midst of an infinite number o{ 
officers ana soldiers, a*! eyes were fiied solely on bim. whom tbey consideiad 
aivictory itself, descended from the skies ; all around him passionately care<5$- 
h^, blessing and ciowoing bim, in emulation of each other. Those who could 
not approaoi bim were never tired with contemplating bim at a distanoe, 
while tbe old men showed bim to their children. They repeated with the 
highest praises all the good actions he had done for his country ; nor couW 
tbe^ refuse their admiration even to those be bad done against it during his 
bamsbment, of which they imputed the fault to themselves aUne. This puj^ 
lie joy was mingled with tears and ragnt, Jrnh tbe remembrance of past mi^ 
fortunes, which they coidd not avoid comparing with their present felicHj. 
" We could not have failed,'* said ther, of tbe conquest of Sicily ; our ot^ 
hopes could never have proved abortive, if we bad referred all our afbinin 
foicas to the disposal oTAlcibiades alone. In what a condition was Athens 
when he took upon him our protection and defence ! Wc had not only almost 
«itirely lost our power at sea^ but were scarcely possessed of the suburbs U 
our city, and to add to our misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a horrid ciril 
war* He, ïKjtwithstandiiig, has raised the republic irom its ruins; and. not 
content with having re-instated it in the possession of the sovere ignty of the 
sea. has rendered it universal Ij^ victorious by land ; as if the fate of Atbeis 
haa been in his fasnds alone, either to ruin or preserve it, and victory wai «- 
nsicd to bis person, and obeyed his orders." 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his dcrnaiKling,*^ 
assembly of tbe people, in order to his justification before them ; well koowini: 
how neoeasaiy it was for bis safetjr to be absolved in form. He appeared there- 
fore, and after having deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very little 
to the people, an»i entirely ascribed to his ill fortune, and some dœmoo eo"* 
ousof his prosperity, he represented to them the designs of tlic enemy, and SK* 
hattnd them not to conceive any other than mat hopes. The Atheojao0| 
^tianqiorted witli hearii^ him speak, decreed bim crowns of gold, 3PPP'°^ 
'him general by sea and land with unlimited power, restored him all bis 
tunes, and ordered the Eumolpides and Ceiycest to absolve him froin |w 
curses thsf had pronounced against bim by tbe order of the people 
their utmost to make him amends for the injurj' and shame of his banishment, 
by the glory of his recall, and to efface the remembrance of the anatbenws 
themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made in h'*."' 
vour. While all the Eumolpides and Ceryces were emptoyed in revokitç 
those imprecations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had the courage to «3^ 
" But for me, 1 have not cursed him, if he has done no evil to his coonUy; 
insinuating bv that bold expression, Ujat the maledictions, being condition"» 
could not falf upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty- 

In the midst of this glory and brilliant pmsperity of Alcibiades, the ro^J^fJJ 
of the people could not help beii^ concerned, when they considered the tiP* 
of bis letum. For it happened precisely upon the day when tbe 
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eelebnitedthe feast in honour of Minemi,woniiipped under the name of Agmu- 
lis. The priests took off all the omamente from me statue of the goddess to wash 
it, from whence that feast was called Uh ^r^?.a. and afterwards covered it ; and 
that day was accounted one of the most ominous and unfortunate. It was the 
twen^ nfth of the month Thaigelion, which answers to the st^cond of July . This 
circunutanGe displeased that mpeiftitious people, because it seemed to imply, 
that the goddess, pa Ironess, and protectress of Athens, did not receive Alcioia- 
des aereeably, and with a benig^n aspect, since she covered and COOCeaied 
herself, as if she would iieep him off and remove him from her. 

All things harini^, hofiever, succeeded according to his wish, and the hun- 
dred ships he was to command being ready, he deferred his departure out of a 
laudable ambition to celebrate the great mysteries ; for from the time the La- 
cedcmooians had fortiiied Decelia, and taken possession of all the ways from 
Alhem to Eleusina, the feast had not been solemnized in all its ponpt ipdthe 
procession had been obliged to go by sea.* The pertkular oewmoilies of 
this solemnity may be seen in book x. chap. iii. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious action, and attract the bless- 
inga ol the eods, and the praises of men, if he vestored all its lustre and so* 
lemnity to this feast, in making the procession go by land under the convoy of 
his troops, to defend it against the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis 
would suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous troops he had at 
Decelia, which woold considerably lessen the reputation of that kine, sod be 
a blot in his glory ; or, if he should choose to attack it, and oppose the march, 
he should then have the satisfaction to tight a sacred battle ; a battle grated 
to the gods, for the greatest and most venerable of all their mysteries, in the 
sight of his country and citizens, who would be witnesses of his valour and re- 
gard for religion. It is very likely, that by this public and ostentatious act of 
piety, which struck the people's view in so sensible a manner, and was so ex- 
tremely to his taste, the principal design of Alcibiades was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impie^, to which the nnitUatiooof atatnet, md 



HaviiK taken the resolution, he gave notice to the Eumolpides and Ceiyces 
to hold Uiemsekes in readiness, posted centhiels upoa the nitts, sent out ran- 
ners at the break of day, and taking with him the priests, the initiated, and tke 

probationers, with those who initiated them, he covered them with his army, 
and disposed the whole pomp with wonderful order and profound silence. 

Never was show,*' says Flatarch, more august, nor more worthy the majesty 
of the jpodt, than this warlike procession and nujpous expedition ; in which 
even those who envied the gloiy of Alcibiades were obliged to own, that he 
was no less happy in dischaiging the functions of a high-priest than those of 
a general. No enemy dared to appear to disturb that pompous mardi » aa d 
AKfirimto fe-eoMhiclBd the saered troops to Athens with entire safety. Tbk 
succeitgave him new cotirage, and raised the valour and boldness of his ar- 
my to such a degree, that they looked upon themselves as invincible while he 
commanded them.'* 

He acquired the afiection of the poor and the lower sort of people to such 
a degree, that they most ardently desired to have him for their king. Many 
of them openly declared themselves to that effect; and there were some wlio 
addressed thernselves to him, and exhorted hhn to set himself above envy, 
and not to trouble himself about laws, degrees or suffrages ; to |Nit down those 
wordy impertinents that disturbed the state with their vain haran^es, to make 
himself master of af&irs, and to govern with entire authority, without fearing 
accusers. For him, what his thou^ts of the tyranny and his designs were, 
are unknown ; but the most poweriul citizens, apprehending the breaking out 
of a fire, of which they already saw the sparks, pressed him to deoart witliout 
delay ; granting whatever he demanded, and giving him, for colleagues, the 
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mwnb most agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly with one hundned 
siiips, and steered for the island of Andros which had revolted. Hi* 
reputation and the good tbrtune which bad attended him in all hi:» enterprises 
caused the citizens to expect oothiog Irom him but what was g^reat and ex- 
tnordinaiy. I 

SECTION IV.— THE LACMDMHOnàMB APPOIITT LTSAHDEa ADMIftAL. HK KiH 
THB ATHBVIAV rLBBT HKAR BTHBSVS. LTSASDSa IS tVOCBBOKD V m 

COMMAND BY CALL1CBATIDA8. 

The Lacedaemonians, justly alarmed at the return and success of Alcibiadei. 
conceived that such an eoemv made it necessaiy to opi>ose him with aa abk 
general, capable of making bead against him. For mis reaaoii tbej WÊàt I 
choice of Lysander, and gave him ttw command of the fleet. Wim he ar- 
rived at Ephesus, he found the city very well disposed in his favour, ar>d we!î 
affected to Sparta ; hut otherwise in a very unhappy situation. For it was lo . 
danger of becoming barbarous by assuming the mamieit and €iisloBB«f lbs | 
Persians, who had great commerce with it, as well from the Dei^boudnod of 
Lydia, as because the king's j^enerals commonly took up their fvinter-ooar 
ters there. An idle and voluptuous lite, filled up with luxuiy and empty nov. j 
could not h\\ of disgusting infinitely a man like Lysander, who had oeeo bnd ' 
fiom his birth in the simplicilT, poverty, and severe discipline of Spaita. I 
Having brought his army to Epnesus, he gave orders for assemWing' ûtips of 
burden there from all parts, erected an arsenal for buildii^ gai/ejs, made die 
potts free for nmchants^ gave the public places to arti6cers. put all ana id 
motion, and held them in hotiour ; and by these means filled the city ¥;ith 
riches, and laid the foundations of that prandeur and magnificence to wbicè 
it afterwards attained. So great a change can the application and ability of 
a siiw^le perM» occaskm in a state.* I 

While he was niakii^ these dispositions, be received advice, that Cyrus, 
the king's youngest son had arrived at Sardis. That prince could rK>t be aWe 
sixteen years old at tliat time, being bom after his father's accession to tbe , 
crown in the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his mother, loved Kb 
to idolatry, and had the entire ascendant over her husband. It was she that 
occasioned his having the supreme government of all the provinces of A« 
Minor given to him ; a command that subjected all the provincial govemonoi' 
the most important part of the empire to hb autfaoiity. The riew of Puy- 
satis was, without doubt, to put the young prince into a condition to dhpit 
the throne with his brother, after the king's death ; as we shall see be doe? to 
some effect. One of the principal instructions given him by his father, upoa 
sending him to his government, was to give eflectual akl to the Lace dw Mi- 
ians against Athens, an order verj' contrary to the measures observed till 
then hy Tissaphenies, and the other governors of those provinces. I( hid 
alwavii been their maxim, sometimes to assist one party, sometimes the other, 
in Older to bold their power in such a balance, that the one might new he 
able to crush the other entirely; from whence it followed, that both partÎM 
were kept wet\k by the war, and neither in condition to foim ai^ enteipci» 
against the Persian empire. 

Upon Lysander's being apprised therefore of the arrival of Cynis at Sar£l« 
be set out from Kpliesus to make him a visit and to complain of tbe delays MB 
breach of faith ot Ti^saphemes, who, notwithstanding the orders he had re- 
ceived to support the Lacedemonians, and to drive the Athenians out of tbe 
sea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Akibiade*, 
whose measures he entirely gave into, and bad been the sole cause of the k)ss 
of the fleet, by not supplying it with the necessary quantity of provision?. 
This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tissaoljernes as a \cry bad 
man, and his paiCicukir enemy ; and he answered, that tne king had given Ub 
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f orders to support the Lacedsmoniaru poKerfully, and that he bad received 
Lv-Jv» h MB dw tt talento* for tiMt purpose. Lysawler, contrary to the commoQ 
r ckuicter of the Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of compU' 
. oen^ for the grandees, always ready to pny court to them, and supporting, for 
^ the good of ib^ senrice, all the weight ul their haughtiness aod vanity with 
1^ ioGiedible pttienoe ; in whkh behaviour tome people make the whole addreai 
p and merit of a courtier consist. 

' He did not forgot himself on this occasion, and setting at work all that the 
industry and art of a complete courtier could suggest of flattery and insinua- 
! tkm, be perfectly gained the young priDee*s&v<Mir and good opinion. After 
I having praised his generosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedemonians, 
1 he desired him to give each soldier and mariner adrachinf per day : in order 
to debauch those of the enemy by that means, and thereby terminate the war 
the sooner. Cyras, very much approved the project ; but said, that be eodd 
make no change in the king's order, and that the treaty with them expressly 
settled only half a talenlj to be paid niontiily lor each galley. The prince, 
. however, at the end of i hanqut t, which he gave him before his departure, 
drinking to his health, at i prcssins: him to ask something of him, LVsander 
desired that an oboIii-'S a • is^ht be added to the seamen's pay. This was 
granted, and he ^ave tli«tui lour oboli, instead of three which tru y received 
before, and paid Lhcin all the arrears due to them, with a month's advaiK:e ; 
giving: Lyiander ten thousand daricsll for that purpose, that is, a hmidred Âott- 
sand livros, or up^vartis of twenty thousand dollars. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and alacrity, and almost un- 
manned the enemy's galleys : the greatest part of the mariners deserting; to 
the party where the pay was best. The Athenians, in despair upon receiving 
this news, ( iiflravourcd to ron« iliate Cyrus, by the interposition of Tissapher- 
nes ; but he would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the satrap represented, 
that it was not for the king's interest to aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but 
to balance the power of one side with that of the other, in order to perpetuate 
• the war, and to ruin both by their own divisions. 

Though Lysander had considerably weakened tlie enemy by augmenting 
the mariner's pay, and thereby very much hurt their naval power, he dared 
.not, hoiviever, hasard a battle with them, particulaily apprehending Alcibiades, 
who was a man of execution, had the greater number of ships, and had never 
been overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But aAer Alcibiades 
had left Samos to go into Fhocaîa and Ionia, to raise money, of which he was 
in want for the payment of his troops, and had given the conunand of bis fleet 
to Antiochus, with express orders not to fight or attack the enemy in bis ab- 
sence ; the new commander, to make show of his courage and to brave Ly- 
sander, entered the port of Kphesus with two galleys, and after having made 
•t great noise, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and insult, 
f^ysander enraged a I that affront, immediately detached some galleys, and 
went himself in pursuit of him. But as the Athenians advanced to support 
Antiochus, be ordered other galleys of his side to come on, till the whole neet 
arrived, and the «n^agement oecame general on both sides. Lysander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian g'alleys, he erected a 
trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, sailed even into the port to offer 
him battle ; but Lysander was contented with his victory, and did not think 
i proper to accept it ; so that he retired without doing any thing. 

Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous enemy he had in his armv, 
left tlie camp, and went to Athens to accuse him. To inflame his enemies m 
the city the more, he told the people in a full assembler, that Alcibiades had 
entirely ruined their affairs, ancl the navy, by the licentiousness he had intro- 
duced ; that he had given himself up to the most notorious debauchees and 
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drunkards,* who iVotn common seamen were the only persons in repute about 
him ; that he abandoned his whole authority to them^ to he at leisure to enrich 
hnnself in the provhices, and there to plunge hnmelf mto intemperance and all 
odier infamous excesses, to the disprraceof Atfaeii9« wUJe his fleet was left ne* 
glected in the face of the enemy. Î 

Another article of accusation against him nas taken from the forts be bad 
built near the ci^ of Byzantium, for an asylum and retreat for him, as neitbff 
bcinç able nor willing to return any more to his country. The Atheni.im. .i 
capricious, inconstant people, gave credit to these impeachments. 'J'he loss 
of tbe last battle, and his little success since his departure from Athens, instead 
of the great and wonderful actions expected ùom bim, entirely sunk binli 
their opinion ; and his own plory and reputation may be said to have occa- 
sioned his ruin. For he was suspected of not desiring to do what was not 
done, which they could not believe out of his power, because they were fulh 
persuaded that nothing he desired to do was impossinle to him. They maoe 
it a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests did not answer to 
that of their imaginations ; not considering, that he made war without mooer 
upon a people wtio had the great king for their treasurer, and that he was 41^ 
ten obliged to quit bis camp, to go in quest of what was necessaiy fat Ûm pay- 
ment and subsistence of his troops. However it was, Alcibiades was deposed, 
and ten generals nominated in his stead, which coming to his koowie(^,lie 
retired in his galley to some castles be had in tbe Tbracian Cbenonesus. 

About this time died Plistonax, one of the kings of Lacedsmon, and was 
succeeded by Fausanias, w ho rergrried fourteen years.t The latter made a fine 
answer to one who asked, whv it was not permitted to change any tbiog iotiie 
ancient customs of Sparta : " Because,'* said he, '* at Sparta the lawseoB- 
mand men, and not men the laws 

Lysander, who Intended to establish the government of the nobility in all 
tbe cities dependent upon Sparta, that the governors of his cbousir^ mi^btbe 
always at his disposa), from his having rendered them independent Ûêbê 
people, caused such persons of the principal cities to come to £phesuj, whe 
knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising^ and ambitious. Those be placed 
at the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest honours, and raised to tbefint 
employments m the army, thereby retnerinig himself, says Plutarch, lhls^ 
complice of all the crimes and oppressions they committed to advance and 
enrich themselves. For this reason they were always extremely attached to 
him, and regretted him infinitely when Callicratidas came to succeed bim, 
and took uixmi bim the command of the fleet. He was not inferior to hpa- 
der either in valour or militaiy knowledge, and was infinitely above bim in 
point of moral virtue. Alike severe to himself and others, inaccessible to flat- 
tery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the modesty, tem- 
perance, and austerity of the ancient Spartans; Thrtues that began to diitis- 
guish him partinilrirlj, as they were not too common in his time. His vrolMy 
and justice were proof against all thirds ; his simplicity and integrity abhor- 
red ail falsehood and fraud, to which were joined a truly Spartan nobiel»e^s 
and grandeur of soul. The great and powerful could not hinder themselves 
from admiring his virtues ; but they were better pleased with tlie facility and 
condescension of his predecessor, who was blind to the injustice and viokoce 
of their actions.!! 

It was not without mortification and jealousy that Lysander saw him airi^ 

at Ephesusto take upon him the command, and out of a criminal b<T<enos3aDd 
treachery, not uncommon with those who ht nrken more to their private aisbi* 
tion than the good of the public, he did iiitn all the injury in his power. 0( 
the ten thousand darics, vniicb Uyrus had given him for tbe aiXliNmtalion of 
the mariners* pay, he returned toe remahider to that prince ; tolling Caliicn- 

* ABtio«h«« it fWÊÊÊi at ttt ihU fhe; • mean dcteacbei mm, «rtao h»â aeqoirtd Um farvar tf ik^ 
h'imii t. bjr emtebinf a iMil for hka, which be bad 1«t fljr. 
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ttdas, that he might apply to the king for the money, an<l that it depended on 
him to find means for the subsistence of his armY. This conduct gave bim 
great trouble, and distressed bim exceedingly ; tat he hsd broitfht money 
with him from Sparta, and could not resolve to eitoit Mif from & citueos, ai 
he found them sufficiently rifled already. 

In this urgent necessity, a penoo having offered bim fifty talents, that is to 
Bay, fiity thousand cromii, to obtain a &vour be could not grant with justice, 
.he refined them. Upon whicb Cleander, one of his officers, said, 1 would 
accept them were I in your phoe." Andso would 1" lephed the feneial, 
** were i in yours.*** 

He bad oo odieriesoureethereibpe than to go, as Lysander bad done, to ask 
mooej at the gates of the king*s general and lieutenants, for which be was the 
least proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, 
full of great and noble sentiments, and infinitely remote from all âatteiy and 
baseness, be wm oonvinced at heart, that it was less evil and dishonour for 
Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infiunously to make their court, and 
beg at die gates of barbarians, whose only merit consisted in tlieir gola and 
aiiver. The whole nation was indeed diagiaced by so mean a prostitution. 

Cicero, in his ofioes, draws two veiy oiferent chaiaelen of persons em- 
ployed in the administration of government, and makes the application of 
them to the two generals of whom we speak. The one, says he, zealous lo- 
vers oi the truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, piqued themselves upon 
their aknplicity wd candour, and do not bdieve that it can ever consist with 
hoaour to lay snares, or use artifice. The others, prepared to do or suffer any 
thing, are not aslwmed of tlie meanest actions and prostitutions, provided, from 
those unworthy means, they have reason to expect the success of their designs. 
Cloero places CaHicratkias among the former, and Lysander amoqg the kmr, 
to whom he gives two epitaphs not much to his hoOMUr, and h.ird|y Oonsistent 
with the Spartan character, when he calls him veiy aitfiil aodvaiy patient,** 
or rather " veiy complaisant, 

CalUostidas, however, forced by necessity, went to Lydia, and lepaind 
immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he desired that prince mi^t be 
told, that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to speak with him. He 
was answered, that Cyrus was then at the table, eog^ed in a party of pleas- 
vue ;t to whidi he replied with a modest tone and air, that he was m nonnto, 
and would wait till the prince canu' forth. Thr guards set up a laugh, won- 
dering at the honest stranger's simplicity, which had so little the air of the 
iTorldio it ; and he was obliged to retire. He came tliillier a second time and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which he returned to Epbesus, loadinp; 
those with curses and imprecations who had first made their court to barbari- 
ans, and by their flattery and -ubinissionii had taught them to make their riches 
a title and pretence fur insultii^ the rest of mankind. Addressii^ hioiseit at 
the same tnne to those about him, be swore, that as soon as he retomed to 
Sparta, be would use his utmost endeavours to reccHicile the Greeks anoiv 
themselves, that for the future they might become formidable to the barbarians 
and have no farther occasion tor their aid to invade and ruin each other. But 
that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so nbfaJe, and so wortlnr tfie Laoe- 
dsmonian name, and whose ju^^tice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank him 
with all that Greece had ever produced of the most excellent and most con- 
summate, had oot the good fortune to return to hiâ couuliy, nor apply himself 
to a wolk so great and so wvntfay of 
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SÊCttOM CALUGIUTIOA8 IS DBTIATBO IT TRB ATBIVIAirS. SEVIUCI 
or DBATB riaSBD Oil SOUK ATBSMf AM OBIIIEAIJ. SOCEATtS ALIMB Or- 
f POSEtf THIS «BITTEirCE. 

Callicratidas, after having grained several victories over the Athenian*, 
bad at last pursued Conon one of their generals into the port of Mitylene, 
iHiere he kept bim blocked op. This wet iD the twenty -sixth year of the Pe* 
lopoiuiesian war. Conon seeing hioMelf besieged by sea and land, without 
hope of aid, and in want of provisions, found means to apprize Athens of the 
extreme dai]ger be was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve him* 
and in lew than a month's time a fleet of one hundred and ten sail were filled 
out, on board of which were embarked all who were capable of bearing amoi, 
as well slaves a.s freemen, with !»ome horse. At Samos they were joined by 
the allies with forty galleys, and steered for the Ars[inuss, islands situated be- 
tween Cuma and Hitflene. Callicratidas being infonned of tbeir course, left 
Eteonicus to continue the siege with fifty ships, and put to sea with a hundred 
and twenty sail, with design to face the enemy, and prevent their relieving 
Cooon. Tlie right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Prolomachua 
and Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They were supported by a 
second line with a like number of ships, commanded by Lysias and Aristogcncs. 
The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, was under Aristocrats and 
Diomedon, supported by Erasinidas and Pericles, son of tlie g^at Periclet. 
The main body, consisting of near thirty plleys, among which were the three 
Athenian admirals, was disposed in one Ime. They had strengthened each 
of their wings with a second line ; because their galfeyswere neither so swiit, 
nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy ; so that there was reason to 
leur their getting between two, and bein^ charged on both sidei at the sane 
time. The Laccdasmonians and their allies, who perceived they were inferior 
ID number to the enemy, contented themselves with drawing up in one line, 
in order to equal tbelr iront, and for the greater facility of ninnine betWBsn 
the Athenian galleys, and turning nimbly round them. Callicratioas's piloC» 
daunted at the inequality, advised him not to hazard the battle, and to retire: 
but be replied, that he could not dy without dhame ; and that bis death was 
of imall importance to the r^blic '* Sparta/* said he. ** does not dmii 
upon one man." He wwimaiidnd the right whv> end liuBaondai The* 
ban, the left.* 

It was terrible to behold the sea covered with three hundred ealleTS read^ 
toençige. Never had more numerous naval amies of the Greeii joined ba^ 

tie before. The ability^experience and valour of the geneiall who commanded, 
left nothing to desire ; so that there was reason to oelieve this battle would 
decide the fate of both people, and put an end to a war that bad endured so 
long. When the signala were given, the two armies raised great sbouts, and 
began the fight. Calliciatidas, who, from the answer of the augurs, expected 
to Tall in the battle, peribrmed amazing acts of valour. He attacked the ene- 
my with incredible courage and boldness, sunk some of tbeir ships, disabled 
others by breaking their oars, and piercing their sides with the prow or beak 
of bis galley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and made a thousand 
lK)le8 in it ; but tlie latter having hooked him fast with a grappling iron, be 
found it impossible to disengage himself, and was surrounded m an instant by 
several of the Athenian vessels. His own was immediately filled with the enc- 
]BJ»and after a dreadful slaughter, be fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their 
numbers than vanquished. The rigrht wing, which he commanded, having 
lost its admiral, was put to flight. The left, composed of Bœotians, and Eu- 
bœans, still made a long and vigorous resistance, actuated by a fear of falliqg 
isto the hands of the AthemaM, apinst whom thiy had levolted; buldMj 
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were at length obliged to give way. and retire in disorder. Tlie Athenians 
erected a trophy in tbe Arginuss. They lost twenty -five galleys in this battle, 
and the enemy more than seventy, of Which mmiber iPere nine of the ten fur- 
nished by the Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedaemonian general, for his justice, 
valour, and magnanimity, with ail who bad ever rendered tbemiieives most 
worthy of admiratk» among the Oraeks.* 

He Dlames him, however, ezceediogly for hazardiii)g^ the battle at the Ar?i« 
nusae, arid obsen-es, that to avoid the reprtjach of having retired out of t'ear,*ne 
had, through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in the essential duty of his 
function. ^ For," says Plutarch, " if, to use the comperîaonof Iphicrates,t the 
light armed infantiy raaemble the hands, the horse the feet, the main body 
the breast, and the general the head ; the general, who abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of bis valour, does not so muctt neglect or expose his own 
life, as the lives of tboae whose lafety depends upon bis OurLaeedsmoniaii 
chief was therefore in the wrong," continues Plutarch, '^toanswer thepilot, who 
advised him to retire, ' Sparta does not depend upon one man.' "| For though 
it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of another by sea or 
land, was no nioie than one man ; yet, commandio;^ an army, all who obi^yod 
his orders were coUectod in his ponoo; and he, m whom so many thoosands 
might be lost, was no longer one man. Cicero had passed the same judg- 
ment upon him before Plutarch. AAer having said, that there were many per- 
sons to oe found, who were ready to sacrifiée their fisitunei, and even ttieir 
lives, for their country, but who out of false delicacy in point of glory, would 
not hazard their reputation for it in the least ; he cites the example of Calli- 
cratidas, who answered those who advised bim to retreat from the Aigiouse, 
That Sparta could fit out another fleet if thb were lost ; but for himself, be 
oould not fiy before the enemy without shame and infamy."§ 

I return to the sequel of the brittle near the Arginusce. Tlie Athenian gene- 
rab ordered Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and some other otficers, to return 
with about ùdy galleys, to take up the wredu and dead bodies, in order to 
inter them, while they rowed on with the rest against Eteonicos, who kept Co- 
non besieged before Mitylene. But a violent tempest came on suHdonly, and 
prevented the execution uf this order. £toontcus having receiveil news of the 
diofiBat, and liéaring that it mig;ht occasion alarai and terror among the troops, 
sent Mck those who brought it, with orders to return with wreaths of flowers 
upon their beads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had gained the victorjr, 
and destroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return, be offered sacrifi- 
ces of thanksgiving, and having made his troops take some refieshment, ho sent 
the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and marched off the land amgr 
to Methymna, after havit^ burned the camp. Conon being delivered in thw 
oianner from the blockade, joined the victorious fieet, which returned forthwith 
to Samos. But, when it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had been 
left without interment, the people were highly enraged, and laid the whole 
weight of their resentment upon those whom they believed guilty of that crime. 
The ancients held it a great one iKtt to provide sepulture for the dead ; and we 
may observe, that after all their battles, the first care of the oonquered, not- * 
withstanding the sense of their misfortune and their great afflictkm for a bloody 
defeat, was to demand a suspension of anns from the victor, in order to pay 
their last duties to those who had fallen in battle, on which they believed tncir 
happiness in another life depended. Although the pagans had hnt confiised 
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ido.is of the future state of the body, yet, the concern of the soul for the body 
after death, the relrgious regard paid to it and the zeal of their solemn obse- 
quies, seem to ar^e that traditiMi had universally impressed upon the miods 
of all meD Mme indistinct notkms of a resurrection. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. They immediately nomi- 
nated new generals, retainir^ only Conon and appointing Adimantes and Pbi- 
locles his colleagues. Eight days after which, two of them absconded, and 
only six rfetumed to Athcia. Theramenes, the tenth general, who retiined 
before the rest of the fleet, accused the other chiefs before the people, making 
them responsible for not bringing off the dead alter the battle ; and to clear 
himself, read the letter they had written to the senate and people, wherein 
they excused themselTCS by the violence of the storm, without chaijgnie^ uçf 
body. That calumny was detestably vile, being an abuse of their reserve m 
not mentioning him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge, of 
Ulrich he mignt have appeared the most guil^. The generals, at their re* 
tnm, not being able to obtuna leasonable mne for making their defence, con- 
tented themselves with representing in few words the state of the affair, and 
appealed for the truth of what they said to the pilots, and all present when it 
happened. The people seemed to receive their excuse favourably, and seve* 
nl penom ollerea tbemselyes for fbetr sureties ; but night coming on, it wis 
thought proper to adjourn the assembly, and it being the people's custom to 

eve their suffrages by lifting up of hands, their resolution could not be known; 
tsides which, the council were first to give their opinion upon the questknto 
be proposed to the people. 

The feast of Apatuna unexpectedly coming on, in which it vns the custom 
* to assemble by lamilie?, the relations of Theramenes posted several persons 

in mourning habits and shaved, in proper places, who said they were the kiK 
dred of those who had been slaio Id the battle, and obliged Calliienet to ac- 
cuse tho g-enerals in the senate. It was decreed in consequence, that as the 
accusation and defence had been heard in the last assembly, the people^ 
their respective tribes should give their voices, and if the accused were ftwna 
guilty, they should be punished with death, their estates confiscated, and the 
tenth part consecrated to the goddess Minerva. Some spnators opposed this 
decree as uqjust and couintry lu the laws ; IniC as the people, at the instigation 
of CaHiienes» thieatened to Indade the oppoeeis in the same cause and cifns 
with the generals, they were so mean as to desist from their opposition, and to 
sacrifice the innocent generals to their own safety, by consenting to the decree. 
Socrates, the celebrated philosopher, was the only one of the senators who 
stood fifin, and persisted obstinately in opposing a decree so notoriousty umorf; 
and so contraiy to all laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in defence 
of the {generals, showed, ** that they had failed in nothing of their duty, w 
they had given orders that the dead bodies should be taken up : that if ans 
one were guilty, it was he, who beinff chaiged with these oiden, had negtedn 
to put them in execution ; but that be accused nobody ; and that the tempest 
which came on ex()€ctedly at the very instant, was an unanswerable apology, 
and entirely discharged Uie accused from all guilt. He demanded that a whole 
day should be given them for their defence, a ferour not denied to the most 
criminal, and that they should be tried separately. He represented, that they 
were not in the least obliged to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives of the 
most illustrious of tlie citizens were concerned ; that it was in some measure 
attacking the gods to make men responsible fertile winds and weather M 
they cotTId not, without the most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, put the con- 
querors to death, to whom they ought to £cree crowns and honours, or eive 
up the defenders of their country to the rage of those who envied them j that, 
it they did 80» their unjust iu(igment would be folkmiad with a sudden, but 
vain repentance, whkh would leave behind it die shaipest rémoise, and oofcr 
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4hem with eternal shame and infamy." The people seemed at tirst to he moved 
with these reamisi but animated by the accusers, tbev pronounced sen- 
dtnoecfdaatiiMÙnst eight of their generals ; andsizof tbem wkofim pre- 
sent were se Izeo, in order to their being carried to the place of execution. One 
of them, Diomedon, a person of great reputation for his valour and probity, 
deniaoded to be heard. " Athenians," said he, I wish the sentence you have 
' MMnd upon us may not prove the misfortme of the repubKc ; but I osve one 
lavour to ask of you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which is, to acquit 
us before the gods of the vows we made to them for you and ourselves, as wr 
are not in a CMidition to discharge them ; for it is to their protection, invoked 
MRm tbe battle, we acknowledge that weave indebted for the Tictory gained 
by us over tbe enemy." There was not one good citizen that did not melt in- 
to tears at this discourse, so full of goodness and religion, and admire with 
suiprise the moderation of a person, who, seeii^ himself unjustly condemned, 
di4l not lioiie?er vent the least u s s s nt msa t , or even compUint a^^mst his iudges, 
but was solely intent, in favour of an ungrateful country' which bad ooomed 
them to perisn, upon what it owed the gods in common with Lbem, Sot tbe ?k' 
tory ibey had lately obtained. 

Ttie«iec«tioDof the six generals was scarcely oyer, when tbe people opened 
their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that sentence ; but their repen- 
tance could not restore the dead to life, ("allixenes, the orator, was put in 

Erison, and was refused to be heard. Having found means to make his escape, 
e fled to Decelia, to the enemy, from whence he retained some time afler to 
Athens, where be died of hunger, universally detested and abhorred by all the 
world, as all false accusers and slanderers should be. Diodonis remarks, tliat 
the people themselves were justly punished for their crime by the gods, who 
abandoned tbem soon after, not to a single master, but to tUrty tyraoli, who 
treated them with the utmost rigour and cruelly. 

Tbe disposition of a people is very naturally depicted in this account ; and 
Plato, uDoa tbe same event, draws m few words their character with much 

Sirit ana resemblance. ** The commonalty,'* says he, is an incooslant, ungrate- 
, cruel, suspicious animal, incapable of submitting to the government of 
veason ; which is no wonder, adds he, as it is commonly composed of the di-egs 
of a city, and is a monstrous assemblage, without form or order, of all that i:> 
wont ink.*** 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have upon the minds of men, 
even upon those who pass for the wisest, and how tew there are, who are capa- 
ble of supportitig inflexibly the view of present danger and di^race. Though 
the iustness of the generars cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least 
by the major part of it, as soon as the people's rage was mentioned, and the 
terrible menaces they murmured, those grave senators, niost of whom had 
commanded armies, and who all of them bad frequently exposed themselves 
to tbe greatest dangers of war, instantly cbangod aides, and came oyer to the 

* most notorious calumny, and crying injustice that ever took place: an evident 

* proof, that there is a courage, tnough very rare, which infinitely transcends the 
fralour tiiat induces so many thousands of men, every day, to confront the most 
imihle dangers in battle. 

Among ail the judges, only one truly worthy of his reputation, the great So- 
crates, stood firm and immoveable, in this general treason and perndy ; and 
though he knew that his suffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no 
oopiquence to tfie aeeosed, he thought then a just homage to oppressed inno- 
Q^HOe. and that it was unworthy an nanost man to po\ ern himself by the furjr 
of a blind and frantic people.! We see, in this instance, how far the cause of 
justice may be abandoned. We may conclude that it was nut better defended 
oafim the people. Of mora than wee thousand citizens, who composed tbe 
■■emblj , twoon^ took upon them the defence of their genoilst fiuriptode- 
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IMS and Aiiochitt. Plato bas presenred their names, and given Ibat <if tin 
latter to the dialogue, from u hence part of these refli ctions are taken. 

The sarne yenr the b.iUle of the Afginusee was fought, Diony^i!!-; poç?es5ed 
himiself of the tyranny in Sicily.* 1 shall defer speaking ol bun till Book IX. 
in wbicb I aball give tbe history of Syracuse at large. 

SCCTIOW VI. — LYSANDER COMMANDS THE LACEOJÙMONIAN FLEET. B18 CEU* 
BRATBD VICTORY OVER THE ATHBSIAITS. 

After the defeat at the Ai^^inusss^the albinof the Peloponnesians dedinini, 

the allies, sunporte î the influence of Cyrus, sent an cmbassv to Sparta, to 
require that the command of ihf fleet i^hould be a^ain ^iven to llysander, with 
the promise of serving with more affection and courage if their request were 
cnnted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta, ttiat tbe nme person should 
be fvvirr ndmiral, the Lacedcemonians, to satisfy the allies, gare the title of 
admirai to one Aracus, and sent Lysander with hira, whom in appearance they 
commissioned only as vice-admiral, though in effect with all the authority of 
supreme command.! 

All those who had the greatest share in the goverrtmrnt of the ritif":. ^nd 
were of most authori^ in them, saw bim arrive with supreme joy ; j^romisiif 
themselves, from bis mfluence, the final subversion of tbe democratic pouir. 
His character of complacenc]^ for his friends, and indulgence to all their froMl, 
suited much hetter with their ambitious and injurious view: thin the aœ- 
tere equity of Callicratidas. For Lysander was a man of the most corropt 
heart, and gloried in havine no principles in point of virtue or tbe mostsscnd 
duties. He made no scruple to employ artifice and deceit upon all occasioœ, 
nnd esteemed justice only as far as it served his measTire«. When it did not 
promote them, be never iailed to prefer tbe useful, which witb bim wu alûoe 
budable and eieeNent ; from a penuasioQ that tratfi had In its own nstuess 
advantage over falsehood, and that tbe value of both one and tbe other was Is 
be determined b^ tbe convenience resulting from them. And for those wbo 
represented to bim, that it was unworthy tbe decendants of Hercules to nuke 
Die of fiaud and tieacbery, he laughed at them, " For,*' said he. ulufe (be 
lion's skin is not long enough, it is necessary to tack the fox's tail to it" 

An expression ascribed to him, sufficientfy denotes how small an account he 
made of perjury. He used to &ay, Childjren arc amused with baubles and 
men with oaths ;"|8bowing by so professed a want of religion, that (be fl^ 
were more inconsiderable with him than his enemies. For be who deceive! 
with a false oath, plainly declares in so doiqg that be fears his enemiei, but 
that be despises God. 

Heie ends (he twenty-sutth year of the Pelopoonesian war.$ It was ia 
year that young Cyrus, dazzled with the unusual splendour of supreme :iu- 
thority, and jealou» <»f the lea^t omission in point of ceremonial homage, t^'** 
covered, by a remaritahle action, the secret of bis heart. Broi/ght up m>m bù 
in&ncy in the reigning house, nurtured under the shade of the throne, ioH 
the submissions and proffstritinri': of the courtiers, entertaiiu 1 rr)r a Io;ig fifw 
by the discourses of an ambitious mother who idolizfNl him, in the dr^ire and 
hope of empire, he began already to affect the nghb of sovereignly, ami tl 
exact the honours paid to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. Tut) 
Persians of tbe mynl fmnily, bis cousin-geminn^ !)y their muther. the sister of 
Darius hii lather, had omitted to cover their hands with their sleeves iaha 
presence, according to a cerenionj^ observed only to tbe kings of Persia. .Cj- 
tm lesenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to die, ■m 
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caused them to be executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whose feet 
their relations tbreiv themselves to demaod justice, was very much affected 
with the tragical end of his two nephews and looked upon this action of bis 
son as an attempt upon himself, to whom alone tliat honour was due. He ve* 
solved therefore to take his government from hitn, and ordered him to COUlt 
upon the pretext of being sick, and having a desire to see him. 

Cvnis, oefore his departure, sent for Lysander to Ourdis, and pat into his 
lianas neat sums of moDey for ihe payment of the 6eet, pfomisir^ him still 
more for the future. And with the ostentation of a young- man, to Itit him see 
bow much he desired to oblige him, he assured biui, that though the king bib 
&ther should cease to aflbrd him any supplies, he would furnish him the more 
willnis'y out of his own coffers ; and that rather than be should want the neces- 
sary provisions, he would even cause the throne ot' massy gold and silver, upon 
which he sat in judgment, to be melted down. At length, when he was upon 
the point of setting out, he empowered him to receive the tributes and reve- 
nues of the cities, confided the govemment of bis provinces to him, and con- 
jured him with embraces not to give battle in his absence, unless superior in 
iorce ; because the king neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that superiority to the enemy ; promising at the same time, with the stroi«:est 
assurances of aifectioo, to bring him a great number of snipa 6om Pbauucia 
and Cilicia. 

After that prince's departure, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, and 
laid seige to Lampsacus.* Torax, having marched thither with his lana-for- 
ces at nt same time, assaulted the city on his iride. The jplace was earned 
by storm, and given up by Lysander to the mercy of the solcliers. The Athe- 
niaitt, who followed liim close, came to anchor in theport of Eleontura in tlie 
CbenonesuB, with one hundred and eighty galleys. But upon the news of the 
taking of LamfMacus. they immediately steered for Setis, and after having 
taken in pnrrisioiis, they stood away Imm thence, sailing along the coast to a 
place called i£gospotamos,t where they came to. opposite to the enemy, who 
wm then at anchor before Lampsacus. The Hellespont in this part is not 
above two thousand paces broad. The two armies, seeing thcm.selves so near 
each other, expectedf only to rest that day, and were in topes of coming to a 
battle on th« next.| 

Bat Lysander had another design m view. He commanded the seamenaad 
pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the next 
morning at break of day, to hold themselves in readiness, and to wait his or- 
ders with profound silence. He ordered the land army in like manner to draw 
up in order of battle upon the coast, and to wait the day without any noise. 
Cm the morrow, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians began to row 
towards them with their whole fleet, in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battle, with their heads 
. towards the enemy, lay still without making any movement. In the evening. 
VMB tiie AtfNOians withdrew, he did not suffi t Ins soldiers to go ashore, tul 
two or three galleys which he had sent out to observe them, wen* returned 
with advice, that tiiey had seen the enemy land. The next day nassed in the 
tame manner, at did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, wfaico argued re* 
serve and apprdbensioo, extremely augmented the security tod boldness of tlie 
Athenians and inspired them with an extreme contempt for an army, which in 
their opinion, was prevented by fear ùxuq showing themselves, and attempt- 
iqg any thing. 

AVhiJe this passed, Aicibiades, who was near the fleet, took horse, and came 
to the Athenian generals, to whom he represented, that they kept on a veiy 
disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports nor cities iu the neif^h- 
bouibood; that they ware obliged to bring their provisiont fiom Seslos with 
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great daugef aod diûicuity ; and that they were yeiy much in the wroog to 
suffer the soldien and marineit ef tfie ieet, at non at tfiey nm arime. ta 

T^ffl yU anddiqienatiMmflelvcs at tlieirown pleasure, while theanaBay's Aeet 

fecea them in view, accustomed to execute the orders of their general with 
instant obedience, and upon the shghtest signal, lie offered abo to attack tbe 
enemy by la>Ml * Strang body of Thncian troops, and to ibroa Umbb to a 
battle. The generals, especially Tydeus and Mena nder, jealous of tbehr com- 
mand, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, trom the opinion, that 
if the event proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on toem, aiid if 
frvwnaUe, tbat Aldbiadet would engross the honour of it ; but t^j&tiked alM» 
with imult his wise and salutary counsel, as if a man in disgrace lost his sense 
and abilitiet, together with tlie iavour of the commooweaith. Aldbiadat 
withdrew. 

The fifth day, tbe Atbemant pvetented tbemelves again, and ù&ènd him 

battle ; retiring in the evening as usual, in a more insulting manner than tbe 
day before. Lysander a^ain detached some galleys to observe tbem, with or- 
ders to return witli tlie uUuosl diligence, when the^ saw the Athenians landed, 
and to put a brazen buckler at the head of eacb abip, at soon as they reached 
the middle of the channel. Himself in the mean time passed through tbe 
whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to bold tlie iriinWB 
and soldiers in readiness to row and hght on the first signal. 

As soon as tbe bucklers were put up in tbe ships h^ds. and tbe adoniral^s 
l^ley had given the signal by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet advanced 
in good order. The land-anjiy at the same time made all possible liaste to 
the top of the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that separates the 
two continents, is, in this place, about fifteen stadia, or three quarters of a 
league* in breadth, which space was soon cleared through the activity arxi dili- 
gence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the hrst who perceiv- 
ed, from shore, the enemy's fleet advancing in good order to attack him -, upoa 
wbkb be immediately called out for tbe troopa to emfaaik. In the utmosc » 
tress and perplexity, he in vain endeavoured by calling to them by name, by 
entreaty, by force, to get his men on board the galleys, they being dispersed 
in eveiy duactkNi. For they were no sooner on shore, than some rui to tbe i 
fluttlers, some to walk in tbe country, tome to sleep in their tents, and olhan 
began to dress their suppers. This proceeded from the want of valance and j 
eiperience in their generals, who, not suspecting the least danger, indulged 
tbemselves in taking their repose, and eave the soldiers the same libeily. i 

The eneuiy had already tallen on wiu loud cries and a great noise ol their 
oars, when Conon, disengaging himself with nine galleys, of which number | 
was the sacred ship caileil the raralian, stood away for Cyprus, where he lock 
refuge with Evasoras. The PeJoponnesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, im- 
Btediately took the gallayt wbwb wave empty, and disabled and dee tro ye d sock , 
as began to fill with men. The soldiers, who ran without order or arms to their j 
relief, were either killed in tlie endeavour to eet on board, or flying on shore, j 
were cut to pieoea by tba enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. Lyaaadtf I 
took three thousand priaonen, with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After I 
having plundered the camp, and fastened the enemy's galleys to the stems of ] 
bis own, he returned to Lampsacus, amid the sounds ot flutes andsoi^oi 
. tnumpb. It wat bis glory to bave achie?ed one of tbe greatest militaiy ei- 
ploits recorded in histoiy, with little or no loss, and to have tenninatad a anr 
m the small space of an hour, which had airvady lasted twenty-seven years, 
and which perhaps, without him, had been of much longer continuance. Ly- 
aander immediately sent despatches witb this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The three thousand prisoners, taken in this battle, havii^ been condemned 
to die, Lysander called upon Philocles,onc of the Atheniin generals, who bad 
caused all the prisoners taken in two t^allrys, the one of Andros, tbe other oi 
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Carinth, to be ttaown from the top of a precipice, and liad formerly persuaded 
the DMple of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the ri^t 
hnia or all Ibe pri waet g of war, in on)er to disable tbem fron handlii^ ûte 
inke, and that tbejp nufht be fit lo serve onij at the oar, and asked hin what 
*ientence he would pass upon himself, for haring induced his city to pass that 
cruel decree. Fhilodes, without departing from bis haughtiness in Uie least, 
■Mit n UlM ÉandiDg the extreme dai^er be was bi, made answer, ^Accuse not 
people of crimes who have no judges ; but as you aie TÎctor, use your rfgbt» 
ami do by us as we had done by you, if we had conquered." At the same 
instant be went into a bath, afterwards out 00 a magninceot robe, and marched 
fe re i nos t to tbe execution. All iÊMt p n so nef s were put to the sword, except 
Aditi>antes, who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his Beet to all the maritime cities, 
and gave orders tor ail Athenians in tbem to withdraw as soon as possible to 
Atims, without permitting them to take aijy other fafiige ; declaring, that 
after a certain time fixed, all should be punished with dMth, who should be 
found out of Athens. This he did as an abl^ politician, to reduce the city by 
iamine the more easily, and to render it incapable of sustaining a long siege. 
He nfienvuds applied himself in subverting the democratic, and all other 
forma o^ govomnent throughout the cities ; leaving in Mch of diem a Laee* 
daemonian gfovemor, called harmostes, and ten archons or maffistrates, whom 
be cbofie out of the societies he bad established in them. He thereby, in some 
■naauve, secured to lumself univorsal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over 
•B O wee ; pottinf oooe m power but such as were entirely deroted to his 

'aBCTtoit Tn.— ftviAiniu nnnoit Anm. vobm or aoTUUwnr 

CHANOBO. DEATH OF DAMVS «OTHVS. 

When the news of the entire defeat of the army came to Athens by a ship, 
which arrived in the night at the Piraeus, the city was in universal consterna- 
ties. Nothing was bevd but cries of sorrow ami despair in every part of it 
They imapned tbe enemy already at their gates. They represented tothem- 
selres the miseries of a loi^ siege, a cruel famine, the rum and burning of 
their city,. the insolence of a proud victor, and the shameful slavenr they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more afflictineand insupportable to them than 
file moat aevere punishments, and death itself. The next day the assembly 
was summoned, wherein it was resolved to close all the gates, except one ; to 
repair the breaches in the walls, and mount guard to prepare against a si^e.* 
A^ and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, did in fact adfance towirda 
Atliens with all their troops. Lysander soon after arrived at the PifBUS with 
a hundred and fifty sail, and prevented all ships from goir^ in or coming out. 
Tbe Athenians, b^ieged by sea and land, without provisions, ships, hope of 
relief, or any resource, re<instated all pers<His attainted by any decree, without 
however speak ii^ the least woid of a capitulation, tfiough many already died 
of famine. But when their com was entirely consumed, they sent deputies to 
Agis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all thehr 
Possessions, the city and port only excepted. He referred the deputies to 
Lacedaemon, as not being empowered to treat with them. When they arrived 
at Salasia, upon tlie frontier of Sparta, and had made known their commission 
totibe epbori, they were ordered to retire, and to come with other proposals 
if they expected peace. The epbori had demanded, that twelve hundred 
paces of the wall on each side of the Pirvus should be demolished : but an 
Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was <;ent to prison, and prohi* 
bition made against proposing any thii^ of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared in the assembly, that if 
■aiPeresaK toLrsander, he would learn, wlietber the proposal made hj the 
t^acednoBbBs nr dismantliag the city was intended to iacilitate its rum, or 

^ «A.ll.SMa. 4M.1.0.4S1. ZMph.M»l.tt.^45S-.40B. rtal.teLyml.pw440.44r_, 
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to prereot a revolt The Athenians having deputed him accordingly, be iiat 

more than thret' months absniit; detained no doutt with (he view of rcducingf 
thetn by famine to accept any conditions that should be otTered. On hisrflum 
he lulii tiiem, that Lysander bad detained him all that time, and that at last 
he had been given to understand, that he migbt apply to the epbori. He was 
therefore sent back with nine others to Sparta, with full powers to conclude a 
treaty. When they arrived there, the ephori gave them audience in the gene- 
ral assembly, where the Corinthians and several other allies, especially the 
Thebans, insisted that It was absolutely necessary to destroy the city, without 
listening any farther to a treaty. But the Lacedaemonians, preferring the gloty 
and satety of Greece to their own grandeur, made answer, that tTiey would 
never be reproached with having destroyed a city that had rendered such great 
services to all Greece ; the remembrance of which ou^t to have much neater 
weight with the allies, tljan the resentment of private injuries received from it. 
The peace was tlierelore concluded under tiie^e conditions : that the iortiâ- 
cations of the Pirsus, with the loiig wall that joined that port to the city, 
ahould be demolished ; that the Athenians should deliver up all their galleys, 
except twelve ; that they should abandon all the cities they had seized, and 
content themselves with their own lands and country ^ that they should recall 
flieireiflee, and make a leagnie offensive and defensive with the LacedMai- 
ans, under whom they should march wherever they thought fit to lead them." 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with an innumerable thrw^ 
of people, who apprehended that uothioK had been concluded, for thev were 
not able to hold oat any longer, such mnltitiides dying eveiy day of ttariee. 
The next day^ they reported the success of their negocûttion ; tlic trea^ was 
ratified, notwithstanding the opposition of some persons ; and Lvsander, fol- 
lowed bj the exilc^ entered the port. It was upon the verv day the AtheoiaiE 
had ibnnerly ga ined the famous naval battle of Salamin. He caused the indb 
to be demoliscd to the acNind of flutes and trumpets, and with all die exterior 
maries of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained its lib- 
erty. Thus ended the 1 elopomiesian war, after havii^ lasted for the space of 
twenty-seven years. 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to look about them, cfaaqced 
the form of their govemmer)t entirely, established thirty archons, or ramer 
tyrants, over the city, put a good garrison jpto the citadel, and left the Spaitao 
Callibius as hannostes, or gyvemor. Agis disbanded his troops. Lynnte; 
before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, which he oressed so wannly, 
that it was at last obliged to capitulate. After having established its ancient 
inhabitants in it, he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacedaemooua 
galleys, those of the rirsus, and the beaks of those he had taken. 

He had sent Gy lippus, who had commanded the army in Sicily, before him 
to cany the money and spoils, whiclf were the fruit of his glorious campa^i 
to Lacedsmon. The money, without reckoning the innumerable crowmol 
flold given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that is torn, 
fifteen hundred thousand crowns.* Gylippus, who carried this considerable 
sum, could not resist the temptation of converting some part of it to his own 
UM. The bags were sealed up carefully, and did not seem to leave any room 
nr theft. He unsewed them at the bottom : and after having taken out of 
each of them what money he thought fit, to the amount of three hundred talent' 
he sewed them up again very ncally, and thought himself perfectly safe. But 
fdien he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up in each bag, 
diSGoyeied him. To avoid punishment, he banished himself from hîscouoliy 
carrying along with him in all places the disgrace of having sullied, bj 10 bSK 
andsoraid an avarice, llie glorj' of all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most distinguished of the Spar- 
tans, apprehending the all-powerful effectsof money, which enslaved not oii|f 
the vulgar, but even the greatest of men, eztremelyolamed Lysaader ftt bav* 
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iiig acted so contradictorily to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly 
represented to the ephori, how incumbent it was upon them to banish all that 
l^oid and silver from the republic, aitd to lay the heaviest of curses and impre- 
calkms tipon it« as the fctai bane of «II other states, introduced oohr tocomipt 
the wholesonne constitution of the Spartan government, which bad supported 
itself for so many ages with vicrour and prosperity. The ephori immeaiately 
passed a decree to proscribe mat money, and ordained that none should be 
current, except the laeful pieces of iron. But Lysander's friends oppoaed 
this decree, and sparir^ no p.iins to retain the gold and silver in Sparta, the 
affair was referred for farther deliberation. There naturally seemed only two 
methods to be considered ; which were, either tu make the gold and silver 
species current, or to cry them down, and prahlbit them aMolutel^. The 
men of address and policy found, out a third expedient, which in their sense, 
reconciled both the others w ith great success : this was making a proper 
choice between tl^ vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much n^lect. 
It was therefore resolved, that the new coin of gold and silver should be wlely 
employed by the public treasmy; that it should only pass in the occasions 
ana uses of tne state : and that every private person, in whose possession it 
should be found, should be immediately put to death. 

A ttniiige expedient !" says Plutarch : ** as if Lycurgus had feared gold and 
silver themselves, and not the avarice they occasioned : an avarice more likely 
to be inflamed by permitting the state to amass and make use of it for the 
public service, than to Ije suppressed by prohibiting the possession ol it to pri- 
vate persons. For it was impossible while that money was in honour and es- 
teem with the public, that it snould be despised in private as useless, and that 
people should look upon that as of no value in their domestic affairs, which 
the city prized, and was so much concerned to have for its occasions ; bad 
usages, mthoriied by the practice and example of the public, being a thousand 
times more dangerous to individuals, than the vices of individuals to the public. 
The Lacedaemonians therefore," continues Plutarch, '* in punishing those with 
death who should make use of the new money in private, were so blind and 
impiiident as to imagine, that the placing of the law, and tne tenor of punish- 
ment, as a çuard at the door, was sufficient toprevent gold and silver from en- 
tering the house : they \e(i the hearts of their citizens open to the desire and 
admiration of riches, and introduced themselves to a violent passion for amass- 
mg treasure, in caunng it to be deemed a great and hooounble thfaig to be- 
CCMne rich."" 

It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, that Darius Nothusking of 
Persia died, dtter a re^n of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court 
before his death, and raiysatis his mother, whose idol he was, not contented 
with having made his peace, notwithstanding the faults be had committed in 
his government, pressed the old king to declare him his successor also, after the 
example of Darius the First, who gave Xerxes tlie preference before all bis bro- 
fbeis, oecauie bom, as Cyrus was, aAer his father's accession to the throne. But 
Darius did not carry his complaisance for her so far. He gave the crown to Ar- 
saces, his eldest son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch calls Arsicas, and be- 
queathed to Cyrus only tiie provinces be already had.* 
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FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE REIQN OF 
ARTA2UUUŒS MNfiM ON. 

CHAPTER I. 

É 

This chapter contains the domestic troubles of the court of Persia, the deatli 
of Alcibiades, the re-establishment of the liber^ of Atiieos, aod Ljsaoder'f 

secret design to make himself king*. 

SECTION 1. — CORONATIOW OF ARTAXERXES BIlfEMON. CYRUS ATTEMPTS TO AS- 
SAS8IHATB HIS BROTHEa. REVEHOB OF BTATIRA. DEATH AND CHARACTEB 
or ALCIMAINBS. 

Abbaces upon ascending the tfumie, assumed the name of Aftaienea, to 

whom the Greeks also gave the surname of Mnemon * from his very retentive 
meiDoiy. Being near his father's bed when he was dyii^, he asked him, a 
few moments before he expired, what bad been the rule oihiB conduct durir^ 
so lone and happy a reign as bis, that he mi^bt make it his dample. 'Mt has 
been," replied he, '* to do always what justice and rel^on required of me.t 
Words of deep import and well worthy of beings set up in letters of gold in the 
palaces of kii^,to keep them perpetually in miod of what ought to be the guide 
aod raleof alltbeir actions. It is not uncommon for princes to give excelleat 
instructions to their children on their death-beds, which would be more effica> 
cious if preceded by their own example and conduct : without which they are 
as weak aod impotent as the sick man who gives them, and seldom survive 
hinlongr* 

Soon after the death of Darius, the new king set out from his capital for 
Pasar^da a city of Persia, built oy Cyrus the Great, in order to be crowned, 
according to custom, by the priests of rersia. There was in that city a tem^ 
|Ae of tiM goddess who presided in war, in which the coronation was solem* 
nized. It was attended with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt had some 
mysterious sense, though Plutarch does not explain it. The prince, at his con' 
tecration, took off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by the ancient 
Cyrus, before he came to the throne, which was preserved in that place with 
great veneration. After that, he cat a dry fig, chewed some leaves of the tur- 
pentine tree, and drank a draught composed of milk and vinegar. This might 
signify, that the sweets of sovereign power are mii^led with the sours of care 
and disquiet ; and that, if tlie throoe be surrounded with pleasures and honours, 
it is also attended with pehiB and aniieties. It seems suflkientjy évident, that 



* Wbieli word «iniAti io Uw Greek, om «f » nod mcniorf. 
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the design in putting the robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to mak£ i Min 
understand, that he should also clothe lus mind with the great qualitM «Ml 
exalted Yirtiies of that prince.* % • r 

Young Cyrus, whose soul was all ambition, was in despair on beine for erer 
prevented from ascending a throne which his mother had^given tun^and 
seeing the sceptre, which be thought his right, transferred mtothclailQiot ■§ 
blOtl£r. The blackest crimes cost the ambitious nothing. Qrius resolred to 
attassinate Artaxerxes in the temple itself, and in the presence of the whole 
court, just when he took off his own, to put on the robe of Cyrus tt»GreiL 
Artaxerxes was apprised of this design by the priest himself, wtk> Md edocaln 
his bipther, and to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 8ei«d,andcoodemiied 
to die, when his mother Par>-sntis, almost out of her senses, flew to the placp, 
clasped him in her arms, bound herself to him with the tresses of heilaiT, ùair 
eoea herself upon his neck, and by her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, prei^iled 
80 ftr as to obtain his pardon, aod that he should be sent back to bis ^vem- 
ment of the maritime provinces. He carried thither with him an amhitioo no 
less ardent than before, was animated besides with resent ment Ibf t he <y k 
he had received, and the warm desire of revenge, and anned *Wi an aUBQSta 
boonded power. Arta xerxes upon this occasion a c ted contrary to the mast com- 
mon rules of policy, which do not admit the cherishing and inflaming-, by ex- 
traordinary honours, the pride and haughtiness of a bold and f^^^f^"^ZP^ 
prince like Cyrus, who had carried his personal enmity to bis wolnerso nr as 
to huTt resolved to assassinate him with his own hand, and nbose ambition for 
cm pire was so great as to employ the most criminal methods fiof the a tt a inment 

of itî- end.t 1 • J 1 11 1 3 J ^, 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira. Scarcely had her busbaDA a s c c M* " me 
throne, w hen she employed the power her beauty gave her OT«r him, to avenus 
the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. History does not record a nK>re tra- 
gical scene, nor a more monstrous complication of adulteiy, incest, and mur- 
der ; which, after having occasioned great disorders in the royal family, ter- 
minated at length in the most fatal manner to all who had any share in it But 
it is necesaaiy, togive the reader a knowledge of the £ut, to traoe it fnm the 

beginning* 

Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Persian ot very great quality, was govcmsroi 
one of the principal provinces of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraw- 
dinaiy beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marr}- her, who was then called 
Arsaces. At the same time Teriteuchmes, Statira's brother, married Hamo- 
tris, sister of Arsaces, one of the daughtei^ of Darius and Parysatis ; iocomt* 
quence of which marriage, Teriteuchmes, upon his father's death, had m 
government given him. There was also anutlier sister in this family, no lea 
beautiful than Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts of shooting withjtfae 
bow^ and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a crbjiiiBll 
passion for her, and to gratify it, resolved to set himself at liberty by killine; 
Hamestris, whom he had espoused. Darius havitjg been informed of^ this de- 
sign, by the force of presents and piomises, engaged Udiastes, the intimate frieoi 
and confidant of Teriteuchmes, to prevent it,Dy assassinating him. He obeyed, 
and received for his reward the government of him be had pot to death wih 
his own hands. 

Among the guards of Teriteuchmes^was a son of Udiastes, called Mithridates, 
very much attached to his master. The young gentleman, upon hearing that 
fab fadier had committed this murder in person, uttered all manner of impre- 
cations against him ; and full of horror for so infamous and vile an actioo, 
seized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for the establè^- 
ment of Teriteuchmes*s son. But tliat young man could not hold out long 
against Darius. He was shut up m the plaoe with the son of Teitteocfcms^ 

• PlakArtM. p. lO-^Ht, 

!\ ir« «rit «t ta w mètHMcWÛvm taùmu vmmMuri» hooofîbui ut Mmifcîaa extoIlerttii—ltMk. àatA 
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llfaoïll be bad with him ; and all the rest of the family of Hidanwf were put 

in prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them as -«he, exasperated to 
the highest degree bv the treatment either done or intended against her daugh- 
ter HftfDeslri9,flhoiliathilk fit Tfiatcniel prince» b«g»nbjc808îngIlonuHi» 
whose beauty had been the occasion of this evil, to be sawed in two, and or- 
dered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, whose life she ^nted to 
the tears, and the most tender and ûdent solicitations of Arsaces, whose love 
Ibr bis wife made bim spare no peins for her presenratioo. tfaougb Darius, bis 
ikdwr, believed it necessary, even for bis own good, that she should share the 
same fate with the rest of ber iami^. Sucb was the state of tbe afi^air at the 
death of Darius. 

Statira. as soon as berbusband was noon the tbrone. caused Udiasles to be 

dcliverea into her hands. She ordered nis tcmgue to be torn out, and made 
him die in the most exquisite torment? she could invent, to punish the crime 
which had occasioned the ruin of her family. She gave his government to 
Mitbridkates, in recompense for bis attecfanient to tbe interests of ber femily. 
Parysatis on her side, took her revenge on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom 
she caused to be poisoned ; and we snail see that Statira*s turn was not veiy 
remote. 

We see here tbe terrible effects of female revenge, and in genera] of wbat 

excesses (hey are capable, who find themselves above all Uws, and bave no 
other rule for their actions than their will and passions. 

Cyrus, having resolved to dethrone his brother, employed Clearchus, the 
Lacedaemonian general, to raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of 
war, which that Spartan was to carrj' into Thrace. I shall defer speaking of 
this famous expedition, and also ot" the death of Socrates, which happened 
about the same time, intending to treat of those iwo great events as fully as 
they deserve. It was without doubt with the same view, that Cyrus presented 
Lysnnder a galley of two cubits in length, made of ivory and gold, to congratu- 
late him upon his naval victory. That galley was consecrated to Apollo in the 
temple of Delphos. Lysander went soon after to Sardis, charged with mag- 
aifioent presents for Cynjs from the allies. 

It was upon that occasion, that Cyrus had the celebrated conversation with 
Lysander related by Xenophon, and which Cicero after him has applied so 
beautifuUy .'^ That young prince, who prided himself more upon his mtegritr 
iBd politeness than nobili^ and g^randeur, pleased himself with conducting m 
penon so illustrious a guest through his gardens, and to make him observe the 
▼arious beauties of them. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, admired 
the manner in which the several parts were laid out ; the height and projec- 
tion of the trees ; the neatness anci disposition of tbe walks ; the abundance of 
fruits, planted with an art which had known how to unite the useful with the 
agreeable ; the beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of flmvers, 
eihalirç cidours throughout the delightful scene. Every thing in this place 
charms and transports me,** said L3rsander, addressing himself to Cyras ; ^ but 
what strikes me most, U the exquisite taste and elegant industry' of^the person 
wilo drew the plan of the several parts of this garden, and o;n ve it the fine order, 
^•onderful disposition, and happiness of symmetry, which 1 cannot sufficiently 
admire.'* Cyrus, infinitely pleased with this discourse, replied, It was I 
that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out : and not (mly that, many of the 
ttets which you see were planted by my own hands.** wbat,*^ replied Ly- 

• Narrmt So<-r»tf» in m> libro. Cymrf, n mor. m. rof^rn Prr^amiD. pmtitiitrin io|^eDio ntijoe imperii |rlo- 
ri». cum LTisinJer LacedaiDonUu, vir tumma; viriuti«. veoUset ad rum. Sardei. eique dona a •orii* attu- 
lif***^ Ceteris in rebut comcm ergm Lj -itndnim atqur bumanum fui»»e, et ei quemtiam cousepluni ai;ruiu 
•ilif eater consitum o«tcndisi«. Cum autem admirarelur Ljiander tt Moceritata* aittomm, ct direeto* in 
^aaaeaocem ordines, et humuin luhactam atquc puram, et luaviUUen •wall aflurcotur e floribus ; tiiui 
*«m disiiM oiirari n oon mods dUig^aiim, ted etiaro lolertiaBi cjtui, r qw mmoI Ula iffTr*— * «Iqu* de- 
•^ip«». £t «i CyfOB M i f iii tm : «Iqni tgo itu lum dimeaiM. moi hM «ftfatt. am doMrifitio, miàlm 
utaram aife uim ata omm Mat tat* Turn LmaadnnBiiBtaMatiM aim parpuraaiatailonaicarfa. 
*». onatunqne PenicaaaHltoanamltiique tcamOÊéMmi MeUvefa,to. Cjre, baatan feront, qaoai 
tM tuMS laa ftitan eo^laeia Mt— CIc da Saatet. a. S9. 
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sandcr, regarding him from head to foot, " is it possible, with the&e utfuàe 
robes and spleMid vestments, those strings of jewels and bimceleli of goNL 
tbow bosltiM 80 richly embroidered, that you could act the gaidner, anil 
employ your royal hands in planting trpes.'^ " Does that surprise joa T' said 
Cynis ; 1 swear by the goa Mithras * that wheo my health admits, I oefcr 
sit down to table without having made myself swott with «Nne firtif^ m 
odier,oitfaer in military eiercise, nml labour, or some other taibome empkfw 
ment, to which 1 apply with pleasure, and without sparing myself." Lys^n- 
der was amazed at his discourse, and pressing him by the hainl, '* Cyrus" 
said be, you are truly happy, and deserve your hign fortune, because yoa 

unite it with virtue.'t ... . r . , . . 

Alcibiades was at no small pams to discover the mystery of the levies made 
by Cyrus, and went into the province of Phamabasus, with éesîgo to proceed 
to the court of Persia, and to apprise Artaxerxes of the scheme laid agûmt 
bhn. Had he arrived there, a discovery of such importance would have îd- 
fîîllibly procured him the favour of that prince, and the assistance he wanted 
for the re-establishment of his country. But the Lacedaemonian partisans at 
Athens, that is to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of so m- 
perior a genius as his, and represented to their masters, that the^ were inevi- 
tahly ruined, if they did not find mcaas to rid themselves of Akibiades. T}vi 
Lacedaemonians thereupon wrote to Phamabasus, and with ao a^ect mean- 
nes9 not to be excused, and which showed how much Sparta hsd degoncnitod 
horn her ancient raanoen, ftiongh- pressed him to deliver dwB at any rate 
from so formidable an enemy. The satrap complied w ith their wish. Alci- 
biades was then in a small town of Phiygia, where he lived with ^ concubine 
Timandra. t Those who were sent to kill him, not daring to enfeer bit hooBe, 
contented themselves with sumxindhii^ and setting it on fire. AkOmdes hav- 
ivg quitted it through the flames sword in hand, the barbarians were afraid to 
remain to come to blows with him, but flying and retreating as be advanced, 
Ûttf poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he fell dead upon tiie 
Timandra took up his body, ayod having adcnned and covered it with the 
robes she bad, she made as magnificent a fioMnl ibr it as her 
would admit. 

Such was d>e end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues were stifled and sop* 
pressed bj itiU gveater vlees. It is not easy to say, whether his good or bad 

qualities were most pernicious to his country ; for with one he deceived, and 
with the other he oppressed it.§ In him, distii^ished valour was united witlt 
nobility of blood. His person was beautiful and finely made ; he was eioqu^ 
of great ability in business, insinuating, and formed for charming dtOMnl 
He loved glory, but without prejudice to his inclination for pleasure ; nor was 
be so fond of pleasure as to negh-ct his glory for it. He kiiew how to yield, 
or abstract himself from it, according to the situation of his afiairs. Never 
was there ductility of genius equal to his. He roetamorp h oae d hiBMlf with 
incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the most contrary forms, and suppoilid 
them all with as much ease and grace as if each had been natural to him. 

This versatility of character, according to occasions, the customs of co0> 
tries, and his own interests, discover a heart void of principle, without eiAtf 
truth or justice. He did not confine himself either to reli^on, virtue, laws, 
duties, or his country. His sole rule of action was his private ambition, to 
which he reduced eveiy thing. His aim was to please, to dazzle and be be- 
loved, but at the same tone to sulgect those he moHmo. He frfoiued that 
only as they served his purpose?* ; and made his co w nsp o u de n c e and SOCMlf a 
means for eqgrossii^ eveiy tbi^g to himself. 

* The Pertiani «dored the >ua uaiw that name, wbo wai Uieir p«ineip«l goi. 
t ûiia/wfi S KSf b eudttiiioWf inà^ fàf w tuôai|i0>ei(. Which Cicero tnimlAtea : rectc rer*. U. 



( vre, beatum feraot, qnooiaoi 
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His lile was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. His sallies ù»r virtue 
were ill sustaioea, and quickly degenerated into vices and crimes, very little 
to the hooaiKQf tbe instructio» of that ^reat pbilosopher, who took no bmaW 
pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His actions wore e;lorious, I>ut 
without rule or principle. His character was elevated and gr.uid, but with- 
out I iMiMiiiiMi miil miiHintf nffi He waa aaccessiveljr the suupurt and terror 
of the fiwrigiiiiinftir» and Persians. He was either the misfortune or refuge 
of his own country, accordin<r to his declaring- for or against it. In fine, ho 
was the author of a general and destructive war in (ireecc, from the sole mo- 
tive of ooamiMiing, by îndncÎK the Athenians tn besiege Syracuse, much less 
fiom liw bvt ofcoi^ueriiig: Sicily, and afterwards Afiri«^ than with the design 
of keeping .Athens in dependence upon himself ; convinced that having^ to 
^d eai with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, jealous people, averse to tiiose 
^^ptiwt govened» it wss neoessai^ to engage them contimiallV 'm some neat a^ 
fair, in order to make his services always necessary to the m , and mat tfaej 
might not he at leisure to examine, censure, and condeinrj his conduct. 

He bad the fate generally experienced by persons «£,bis character, and of 
wlHch they caiBol reasonafahr complain. He never loPed any one, self beinif 
his sole motive ; nor ever found a friend. He ma. le it his merit and glory 
to amuse all men ; and nobody confided in, or adhered to him. His sole view 
was to live with splendour, and to lord it universally; and he perished mise- 
i»bfy^ ahandooed by the whole world, and obligid at his death to the Mble 
services and impotent zeal of a tini^e woman, for the last honoun lendeied 
to bis remains. ^ 
About this time died Deraocritus the philosopher, of whom more will be said 



SECTION II. THE THIRTY EXERCISE HORRID CRUELTIKS AT ATHE.NS, THEY 

nrr tbbrahevcs to death. Thrastbulvs attacks tqc TnuMTSf is 

. master of ATHENS, AND RESTORES ITS LIBERTIES. ^ 

Thf council of thirty, establi>h(*d at Atheii- hy Lysander, committed the 
most incredible cruelties. Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and to prevent seditions, they had caused guards to be assigned 
Acfli, had sunned three thousand of the citizens for that service, and at the 
same time dbarmed all the rest. The whole city wri-^ in the utmost terror 

^ and dismay. Whoever opposed their injustice and violence, became tlie vic- 
tims of them. Riches were a crime that never (ailed of dnwing'a sentence 

>'^(|»oo their o>Tners, always followed witfideaài, and the con/iscatioo of estates; 
^^^lich the thirty tyrants divided amonj:: themselves. They put more people 
to death, says Aenophon, in eight months of peace, than their enemies had 
idooe in a war of thirty years.* 

.'4MFhe two most considerable persons of the thirty were Critias and Thera- 
meneç, who at 6rst lived in jc^reat union, and alway?5 acted in concert with each 
other. The latter had some honour, and loved bis country. VV ben he saw 
with what excess of violence and cruelty his colleagues belraved, he declared 
openly aeainst them, and theretiy drew their resentment upon him. Critias 
became his most mortal pnrmy, and acted as informer agrainst him before the 
senate, accusiiig him of disturbing the tranquillity of the state, and of design- 
ing to sahvert the fMcsent ^ovemroeot. As he perceived that the defence of 
Theramenes was heard with silence and approbation, be was afraid, that if 
the affair was left to the deci'=inn of the senate, they would acquit him. Hav- 
mg therefore caused a bandof youitt^ men whom he bad aniied with poniards, 
to advance to the bar, he said that be thought it the duty of a supreme magis- 
trate to prevent justice from being abused, and that he should act conformanly 
upon this occassion. '* But," continued he, '* as the law does not admit, that 
any of the three thousand should l)e put to death without llie cousent of the 
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lente» i exclude Tberamenes from that number, and condemn him to die, in 
virtue of my own and ray coUeazues authority." Tberamenes upon tMn 
words leaped upon the nitar ; 'M demand," said bf/'.^ l • ; '< ' that I may 
be tried according to the laws ; which cannot be refused me wiuuiut manilest 
injustice. Not that 1 imagine, tliat the goodness of my cause will avail me 
any thing, or the nnctily of altars protect me ; but 1 would iboir at leait, 
that my enemies respect neither the g^ods nor men. What mo^t astonishes rae 
is, that persons of your wisdom do not see that vour own names majr as easily 
be strucK out of the list of the citizens, as that of Tberamenes." Critias upon 
tfiiioidered the officen of justice to pull him down from the altar. A uonrereal 
silence and terror ensued upon the sight of the armed soldiers, that surrounded 
the senate. Of all the senators, only Socrates, whose disciple Tberamenes had 
been, took upon him his defence, and opposea the offioen of justice. But hii 
fmdc endeavours could not deliver Tberamenes, who was led to the place of- 
execution, notwithstanding all be could do, through crowds of the citizens, 
who saw with tears, in the fate of a man eaually distinguished for his love ol 
libérer and tbejneat iirvices he had done his ooimtnr,w1iat they had toieer fcr 
flrâêelfes. When they presented him the hemlock, that is, the poison, wfaidi 
was the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to death, he took it with an 
intrepid air, and after having drunk iL be poured the remainder upon the table, 
after the usual manner obsenred Id feasts or inibiie refokings, saying, " Tlè 
for the noble Critias." Xenopbon relates this circumstance, unimportant in 
itself, to show, says he, the tranquillity of Thoramenes in bis last moments. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose presence alone was a coo- 
timial leproacn to them, no longer observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders. Ever>- body trembled 
for themselves or their friends.* The general desolation had no remedy, oor 
was there any hope of regaining tlieir liberty. Where had they then as many 
Haimodiuses as they had tyrants?! Terror had taken entire possession cif 
their minds, while the whole city deplored in secret the loss of liberty, with- 
out having one among them generous enough to attempt the breaking of tbeir 
chains. The Athenian people seemed to lave lost tliat valour, which till IJmo 
had made them awful and leirible to their neighbouis and enemies. They 
seemed to have lost the very use of speech ; not daring to utter the lea'-l com- 
plaint, lest it should be made a capital crime in them. Socrates only cootioued 
intrepid. He consoled tbe afiSicted senate, animated the despondmgcitiaeBit 
Siid set all men an admirable example of courage and resolution f |N< 
his liberty, and sustaining his integrity in the midst of thirty tyrants.whoi 



else tremole, but could never shake the constancy of Socrates by their memoes. 

Critias, who had been his pupil, was tbe first to declare most openly agaiot 
him, tildiv offence at tbe free and bold discourses which be held againi 
the government of the thirty. He went so far as to prohibit his instructinf 
youth ; hot Socrates, who neither acknowledged bis authori^, nor feared (he 
violent effsctiof it, paid no wf^aré to so unjust anonier.| 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and who retained Ihekve 
of liberty, quitted a place reduced to so bard and shameful a slavery, and 
sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might live in safetv. At 
the head of these was Thrasybuhis, a person of extnordinaiy merit, wlio be- 
held with the most lively affliction the miseries of bis country. The Lacedap- 
monians had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy fi«itive5 
of this last resource. They published an edict to prohibit tbe cities of Greece 
fiongivmg them refuge, decreed that they should be delivered up to the thiitf 

• Potrrstn'* cirius ilU conqui«K«re. to qoa tot tmaai mat, qoot wtellHM «Ment t N« tpei qw^ect 

Unie «nim mitera ei*iuti toi HutDodio* f Socratet tameo ia nwJin «•!, «t lytei patiM ( 

ftMM* dMûaM litar iaMdcrct.— Scmc i» Traaqnil. Âaût. c, S. 
iX ^^'W — Jh " ft —t < >e>ii»p«ntcy tùT the deUvetMMtf AÛmm final tbe tfnnaj of 

" ' ** *~.|.Lf.V|0bTIT. 
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tyranli, and condemned all such as should contraTcne tbe execution of tlili 

edict, to pay .1 fiiu' cf five talents. Only two cities rejected with disdnin so 
unjust an ordiiuuice, .Megara and Thebes ; the latter of which made a decree 
to punish all persons whatever, who should see an Athenian attacked by his 
enemies without doinie: his utmost to assist him. Lysias, an orator of SyracuM» 
Ifvho had been hanished by the thirt)[, raised five hundred soldiers at his oWD 
expense, and sent them to the aid of the common countty of eloquence.* 

Tbrasvbulus lost no time. After havine taken Phyla, a small fort in Attica, 
be marcned to tbe PinnM,of which he made himself master. The thirty flew 
thither with their troops ; and a sharp battle ensued. But as the soldiers on 
one side fought with valour and vigour lor their liberty, and on the other with 
indolence aod n^lect for the power of others, victory was not loit^ doubtful, 
but favoured the better cause. Tbe tynnta weie orerthrown. Uiitiai was 
killed upon the spot. And as the rest of the army were beginning to fly, 
Thrasybulus cried out, " wlierefore do you dy from me as your victor, rather 
than assist me astbe avenserof your liberty? We are not enemies, but fellow- 
cHisens ; nor have we declaied war against the city, but agafaat tne thirty ty- 
rants." He called to their remembrance that they had the same on'e^in, country, 
laws, and relip^ion ; be exhorted them to comoassionate their exiled brethren, 
to restore their country to them, and nadbe tneir liberty themselves. These 
words had the desired effect. The anqj, upon their return to Athens, ex- 
pelled the thirty, and substituted ten penoosto goveiD in their roQiD, iniose 
conduct proved no better than theirs. 

It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so universal, so tenacious, and so 
uniform a conspiraqrajg^ainst the public good, should always actuate the seve- 
ral bodies of persons e<:tahlishea in the administration of this govemmeilL 
This we have seen in the four hundred formerly chosen by Athens ; again in 
the thirty \ and now in the ten. And what increases our wonder is, that this 
passion tor tyranny should so strongly actuate repuUkans, bom in the bosom 
of liberty, accustomed to an equality of condition, on which it is founded, and 
ibrmed irom their earliest infancy to an abhorrence of all subjection and depen- 
denar. There must be on the one side, in power and authority, some violent 
impilbe, to actuate in tbb manner so many persons, many of whom, no douht» 
were not without sentiments of virtue and honour ; and to banish so suddenly 
the principles aud manners so natural to them ; and on the other an excessive 
propensity in the mind of nan to sutject his equals, to rule over them impe- 
riously, to carry him on to the last extremes of oppression and cnielty,ana to 
makenim forget at once, all laws, nature, and religion. t 

The Ui^irty being fallen from their power and hopes, sent deputies to Lace^ 
ta»» to oemana aid. It was not Lysander*s fault, who was sent to them 
-wMi troops, that the tyrants were not re-estahlished. But king Pausanias, 
moved with compassion for the deplorable condition to which a city, once so 
flourishing, was reduced, had the generosity to (avour the Athenians in secret, 
and at length obtained a peaqaibr them. It was sealed with the blood of the 
tyrants, woo, having taken ams to re-instate themselves in the government, 
and being present at a p arley for that purpose, were all put 10 the sword, and 
left Athens in the full pu^sesgion of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled, 
ïhrasybulus at tiiat time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which the citi- 
*iàms engaged upon oath, that all past transactions should be buried in oblivion. 
The government was n -t ' il)lish«'(l ijj)on its ancient fcwting, the lawsrestond 
to their pristine vigour, and magistrates elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear obeerving in this place tbe wisdom and moderatkm of 
Thiasybiilus. so salutary anaessential after so tonga continuance of domestic 
troubles. This is one of the finest events in ancient history, worthy the 
Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has served as a model to successive 
^^ages in good governments. 



• Q^iiofeatm aiUtet. alipMidio aoo wHnMm, ia moUmb MtriiB commiata «loqittBlia* «uMiu—JuitiB. 
!• ». «. 9. Vi iliiwiiMltiii* «owr^Uot.— Tue». 
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Never Lad tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that which the Aiïjcii' 
iaiif had lately thrown off. Every house was in mourning ; every fami^ 
bewailed the loss of some relation. It had been a series ofpublic robbery 
and rapine, in which licence nnd impunity had authorized all manner of crimes. 
The people seemed to have a right to demand the blood of all aecomplices, 
in such notorious malversations, and even the interest of the state seemed 
to authorize such n t hiin) th.it by exemplary severities such enormous crimes 
might be prevented tor the future. But Thrasybulus, rising above tho?c 
sentiments, from the superiority of his more eitensire genius, and the views 
of a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, that by consenting to the 
punfehment of the truilty, eternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, 
to weaken the repul)lic by domestic divisions, which it was necessary to unite 
against the common enemy, and ooMsfoQ the loss to the state of a great num- 
ber of citiiem, who might render it important services even fiom the desoRL 
of makir^ amends for past misbehaviour. 

Such conduct, after great troubles in a state, has always seemed, with the 
ablest politicians, the most certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity. Cicen), when Rome was divided into two factiaw,upon the 
occasion of Ciesar^s death, who had been killed by the conspirators, callinj? to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the example of the Athenians, 
to buiy all tint had passed m etenal oblivion,* Cardhml Mexarin observea 
to Don Louis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that this gentle and humane 
conduct in France had prevented the troubles and revolts ol th.nt king^dom 
from having any fatal consequences, and that the king had not. to this day, 
kiet a foot of land by tbem y* whereas the inflexible severity of toe Spaniaras 
"was the occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, whenever they threw 
off the mask, never returned to their obedience but by the force of arm? ; 
which sullicientiy appears,^' says he, " in the example of the Hollanders, who 
are in the peaceable possession of many provinces, mat not a century ago irere 
Ae patrimony of the king of Spain."! 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty tyrants of Athen.*:. w hoce 
immoderate ambition induced them to treat tlieir country with the mo»t ex- 
cessive cruelties, to observe how unfortunate it is for penons in power to 
want a sense of honour, and to disregard either the present opinion, or the 
judgment of posterity on their conduct. F'or, from the contempt of reputation, 
the transition is too common to that of virtue itself.| They may pcniaps, by 
the awe of their power, supiiress for some time the public voice, and impoee 
a forced silence tipon censure ; but the more constraint they lay upon it du- 
ring their lives, llie more liberal will it be alter their deaths, of complaints 
and rei»roaches, and the more infamy and imputation will be affijieil to their 
nemories. The power of the thirty was of veiy short duration ; their guilt 
immortal, which will be rememh« red ui(h nbhorrence throughout all ages: 
while their names will be recorded in history only to render them odious r»na 
to make their crimes detestable. He applies the same reflection to the I^a- 
cedamonians, who, after having made themselves masters of (mece by a 
wise and moderate rf)nduct, f«'ll from tlrit c:loTy, through the severity, haugh- 
tiness, and imuslice, with which they treated their allies. There is doubtless 
no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealousy in reprd to Athens, enslaved 
and humbled, has not prejudiced against tbem ; nor is there any resemblance 
ID such behaviour, to the greatoess of miod and noble generosity of ancient 



• lo RdcDi TenorUeeavocati (uniii* 1 in quo teniplo. qnutiun iu mr fuit, jci i rundanii niiitn paciii ; Atfct - 
nif nuimque r^novavi relui «xrmplutn. Grvcum rtiam verbum («ome bcliere tha(tb« word wa»(i|imS<'a ; 
biK M it if Dot found ia Ui« lùrtoriaiw «ko hart tnaUd tt>is fact« it h more liJielj Unt U wm jt^ MvM«wr 
létn», which bat tb« MM MMt, tmè u Mt4 bv Ikm «II.) unirpaTi. quod tarn ia wiMiii iioeorli h «r- 

EovofM ciritM ai*i at^M «DMMMMiuB /mordbm obliviooe MapitoiM ^olcMloai ctawk-Hi* 
r* i> a« !• , t I'Ct. XV. dtCmté. Mocaria. 

I OlM»flii Ci pib«ti t l th» odoing : uauiD iiuatiabiliterparandum, protperam aui mcmoriain ; aoaieoA* 
** *>r**fc — t «ooto«ai Tirtoloi.— Q,uo macis tocordiam «onim imderi libet, qui praaeoti polratia cioJ 
ir tuS —— n o» « mm coiquo Soein foUmtu npeadil.— TMit Amti 
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^p;^l la ; so mucli (>ovver has the Iu>t of dominion and pro>pt r?ty over even 
viiluous men. Diodorus concludes bis reflection vvilli a nnvi.u, very true, 
tliougch very littJe known ; the freatneis and majesty of prinœ^/* mjs be, 
(arx' th»' same may he s jid ot all persons in hieh autnority,) *' can be sup- 
pôt led only by humanity and justice with regard to their sunjectsi ; ri«, on tnc 
contrary, Uiey are mined and destroyed i»y a cruel and oppressive jroveni- 
ment, which never &il8 to <lnw opoo them the hatied of their people/* 

SKCTION ill. — LVSaNOER HIS FOWEA 12* AN EXTTaAORDINAKV MAANKK. 

BE It RRCAt.LKP TO SrARTA. 

As Lrsander had the fleetest ^lare in the celebrated exploits which had 

raised the çloiy of the I^aced?emonians to so hij^h a pitch : v) hi h -.} :ir nmvd 
a degree ot power and authority, of which tliere was lio ciainple betoitï in 
Sparta ; but he suffered himself to l>e carried away by a presumption and 
▼aaity still greater than his power. He permitted the Greciea cities to de(U> 
cate altars to him as to a god, and fn oft» r ^ u riilces, and sing hymns and songs 
in honour of him. The Samians ordained a public decree, that the feasts cele- 
limted in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of tliat roddess, should 
be called the feast of Lysander.'^ He had always a crowd of poets about 
him, (who are oftf n n tribe of venal flatterers,) who emulated each other in 
sinfin? his great e\f)loits, for which tbey^ were ma^niticently paid. I'raise b 
unoouDtedly due to noble deeds, but diminishes tbev lustre wben either forced 
Of excessive.* 

Thi-^ Mirt of vanit}* or ambition, had he ^topped there, tvould have hurt only 
himself, by exposii^'him to envy and contempt ; but a natural conse<^uence of 
it was, that through his arrogance and pride, m coojuoctioo with the mcessant 
flatteries of those around him, he carried the spirit ef oeaMnand and autfaori^ 
to an insupportable excels, and observed no longer nny mM;<«trrfs fithfr in re- 
warding or punishing. The absolute eovemment of cities with tyraiuiic jiower 
were the fruits of his friendship, and the ties of hospitality with him ; and only 
the death of those he hated coutd put an end tufaisvMpntm^t and displeasure, 
without its beif^ possible tf> f-^mpr hi« ^'e^«^fnn^p. Wh it Sylln rnnsed to be 
inscril>ed upon his tomb, nii^tit with equal propriety have becu engraved up«i 
Ly Sander's : ** That no man had ever surpassed him in doing good to his 
friends, or eril to his enemies* 

Treachery and perjuiy co»-f him nothing, whrnevrr they prcmioted his dc- 
•îgns ; nor was he less cruel than revengeful, a sulhcieiU proof of which is 
shown in his conduct at Miletus. Apprehending Aat those HÉo weie at the 
iir < 1 of the people would escape him, he sw«e wit to do them any barm. 
Tho^c unfortunate men relied on his oath, but no sooner appe;<rvd in public, 
than thpT wore put to the sword, with his consent, by the nobihly, who killed 
them alii to Uie number of eieht hundred. The number of those in tfie party of 
the people, whom he caused to he massacred in the other cities, is incredible : 
for he tlid not only destroy to satiate his own resentments, but to serve in all 
places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, whom he supported in 
grainy liig their passions by the death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which the people did not suiter 
under the government of Lysander ; while thr Laccdrrmonnns, who were miffi- 
ciently informed of his conduct, gave themselves no trouble to prevent its 
effects, it is too common for lhoj>e in power to be little a^^ted wira the vesa- 
tions and oppressions laid upon persons of low condition and Cfedit, and to be 
de if to their just complaints, thoi^h authority is principally confided in them 
for the defenro of the weak and poor, wlio have «o otijer protectors. But if 
such remonbir-if ices are made by a great or powerful person, from whom th^ 
may have any thing to hope or fear, the same authority that was dilatory and 
imfifliinmt, becomes immediately acti?e and interested; a certain proot that 



• PUiU is Ljr*. p. 443—446. 
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it is not the lo¥e of justice that actuates it. This a{>pears in the condnctof 

thr I.rifpdffimonian mag^istrnte'^. PhamabasMS. weaiy of Lys.iixicr'? rrnf ^te^ 
injustices, who ra?aged and pillaged the provinces under his coimnand, )iàva^ 
aeot ambMsadon to Sparta, to c«>mptaiii of the wrongs he had reoetrad fina 
tfiat general, the ephori recalled him. Lvsander was at that time in the Hel- 
leipont. The letter of tlie ephori threw him into grent consternation. A5 lie 
priocipaUj feared the complaints and accusations of Pbaroabasus, be made 
aU the haste he could to come to an explanation with him, from the hope of 
soAenii^ him, and making his peace. He went for that purpose to him, and 
desired, that he would %vri(e another letter \n the ephori, intim.itinsr a srîttsfac* 
tion iohis conduct. But Lysander,'* says Plutarch, ii> sucii an appiicatiufi to 
Phanabasus, forgot the proverb.* The satrap promised all be d^ired : aad 
accordingly w rule such a letter in Lysander*s presence as be had asked of him, 
but prepared another to a quite (ii(T» r» ti( efT^ci. When he wa^ to «eal it, ts 
both letters were of the same 6iic and tunu, be dexterously put that be had 
wrote in secret into the place of the other, without being ouserred, which he 
sealed and gave him." 

Lysander departed well satisfied; and having arrived at Sparta, alightedit 
the place where the senate was assembled, and deln ered the letter of rbana* 
basus to the ephori. But be was strangely surpised when be heard the oonleoli, 
and withdrew in extreme confusion and disorder. Some days after he relumed 
to the senate, and told the ephori, that he was obliged to go to the temple ot 
Auimon, to acquit himself ol the sacrifices he had vowecT to that god l<efore 
his battlai. liiat pilgrimage was no more than a pretence to cover the pain 
it gave him to live as n priv itr pers<^n in Sparta, and to submit to theyoktol 
obeying ; be who till then had always governed. Arcustomed loiç to cum- 
roanditig annies, and to the flattering distinctions ot a kind of sovereignly vxit- 
cised br him in Asia, he could not endure the mortifying equalit} with the 
muîtîtucie, nor restrain him < If to the simplicity ot* a private lile. Iiafiqgob* 
tained pennission, iK>t without grrnt difficulty, he emharked. 

As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that he held all the cities de- 

Eendent on him, by means of the governors and magistrates established ^^reÏQ 
yhim. to whofii they were alsn iu'l-Iitcd for their unlimited author; ty. um^ lhat 
he was thereby ellectually lord and rna^trr of all Greece, applied IbetiiSeUef 
Tigorousk to restore the government of the i>eople, and to depose adi bis crea- 
tures ana friends from any participotiofi in it. This alteration occas ioned great 
tumults nt first. About thesamr timt' Lys.nnder, being apprised of the de>i{jiiof 
Thrasybulus to establish the liberty of his cotjntr)% returned with the ij!mo»i 
diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage the L«acedxmonians lo supfjoit 
the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before observed, tiiat Pausanias, 
from a more noble spirit of equity and erenerosity, gave peace to Athens, aad 
by that means, accordii:^ to rlutarcb, dbedied the ambitkm of Lysander. 



CHAPTER H. 

70tTKO OYnUS, WITH TMH HID OT TBS OnHOTAlf THOOPS, 
a2«i>BiiVOmL8 TO DBTHaom:HIS BROTHS& J^BLTHXHSj' 

TAlHOXfB nXlTUAT OF THB 




AlfTiquTTT has few events so memorable, as those I am about to nta^jP 

tiib place. We see on one side a young prince, abounding otherwise w«p 
excellent qualiti«'«, r^hnndoncd to his violent aniKitîf»?!. carry the nar from W 
agaitist bis orolher and sovereign, and go to attack inm almost in his own pabctt 



• Thf Orcck prorerb u. CfSlM «galaft C U t M l ■ ft>» !>• f y l » «f Cialt. wbo 
«iMMt* «aAliM» ta MM wofld. 
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with a view of Sepri?irig him at on* < i f his crown and life. We Me him fiJl 
CÎrail ill iIh- îi:itîÎL- at the frr-t (.f f|:.ti luMther, and t( rmimtp. hy tmhrrppy 
iatetrftP cmcjggTto^ t-^uaiiy hvid and criniinaJ. On the otiier band, the Greeks 
mi^WÊ^wWm, desâtutetif all succour after the loss of theH cbieb, wHli- 
oui allies» provisions, money, horse, or archers, reduced to no moie tffân ten 
thousand nn n. with nn rr if tjtcc but in their own persons and valour, suppni tod 
oolj bj liie.wacpi d^pe ol prescr\ iii£ their Uberly, aiid of letuniiiig to tiieii 
native odMbMl i»Se Greeks^ with Bold and intrepid resolution, luke their 
retff :it be^b^e a victorious army of a million of men. traverse five or six faon* 
dr< ii tf .,jiir -\ riotwitf)î*;in.îing vast rivors and innumerable passes, md irrivo 
iasl lii Uietf oivti, country through a ihou&and fierce âxA barbarous iialioiis, 
IWcm oiwftn obstacles io tbeir way, and over all the dangers which either 
concealed fraud i -. upen force compel them to undti^o.* 

Thi« rptreat, in opinion of the best judtre^, uvf mr.^t ^xpericnrrd in tlje 
art of war, is die boldest and beat conducted e vpluii lu i>*j luund in ancient his- 
Isif « deemed a perfect taodel In its kind. Happi ly for us, it is described 
totne mo-t mnuiia circumstance b^ a historian, who was not only an eye-witness 
of the fact- he r» late8, but the director, the soul nf this great enterprise. I 
^haU only abrid^t; it, and abstract its most material t^acumstances j but I cannot 
OMtft advising ^oung- penoos, who make arms their profession, to consult the 
ortf^inal, of which there is a good translation extant in French, though far short 
of the admir ibîo (e\f. It is very difficult to meet with a more able master than 
Xenophoii m iht art of war, to whom may be well applied here, what Homer 
^^rs of Phœnix, thegovemorof Achilh s, ^* that he was equally capable of fenn- 
bypyil w euquence or aniis."t 

Ù Vitus RAISKS TROOPS AOAIITST RIS SROTBUl ARTAXCRXCS. 

___kve already said, that young; Cyrus, son of Darius Nothus and Pai^n^ 

>au with pain liis elder brother Artaxcrxes upon the throne, and thit jT the 
vpry time the latter was takinj; pos'^e^sion of it, he had attempted to deprive 
hiai of his crown and life together.]. ArtaJterxes was not sensible of what he 
t had to fear from a brother of his enterprising and ambitious spirit, but could 
^ not refuse pardoning him to the prayers and tear of \ù- im thor Par>'satis, who 
< doarpd upi^n this youi»çcsl son. lit removed him Iheretorti into jUia to his 

Cerumcal ; confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of p^olicy. an absolute 
hority over the provinces left him I y the will of the king, his bther. . 
As soon as h mived there, his thoughts were solf !y in*- nf tipon rf vrnring 
tiie s(ipprj?rd ntfronl he had received inmi his brottier, and to dethrooe him.^ 
lit* ftîttttumi all who came from the court with great favour and affabilit^^fto 
induce them insensibly to quit the kitig's party, and adhere to him. He gained 
ik) the hrarts <lu ]»arbarians uiid< T his gf>vemment : familiarizing himself 
with Ih^.ir., and rmiigitng with the common soldiery, though without forgetting 
0^ dii$iiiiy ut lueir general ; these he formed by yarious ezercbes for the du- 
ties éT war. He applied particularly in secret to taise fiom several prts, and 
upon diiTorent pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, upon whom hr refipd much 
in> re lhaii upon those of the oarbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after 
haviug been Danished ùom Sparta, and was of great Seivioe to him^ beitig an 
ilble, experienced, and saltailt captain. At the same time several cities in the 

Çrovince> of Ti-'aphernes revolted from their obedience in favour of Cyrus, 
"hi^ (ciciikiiL, which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret practices of 
)riiice, gave birth to a war betsv-ccn them. Cynis, under the pretence of 
linstTtsnpheroes, assembled troopsopcoity ; and to amine the oomt 





t Iliftd. i.rer. 44S. . « , 
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more speciously, sent p^ricvous complaints to the kin^ against fliat govemoT, de 
naodinç bis protection and aid in the most submissive manner. Artaxeneâ 
vts <ieceived bj tbeie appeannoes, snd believed that all the prepaiatiflas kf 
Cytus only related to Tissaphenx s. and contimtd 4irict« lipoin the aMnan 

01 having nothing to ap|)rehend lor hiinseM.* 

Cvnis kt^w well how to improve die imprudent security and indolence ol 
Us Diaither,whiob aoine people ooncelvtd tbeeflbcl of htMrnoodtmrn and iia* 

inanity. And indeed, in the beginning of his rrMgn, he sorniedtohBitatethe vir- 
tues of tin- fir^t Ai taxerxps, wlictee nariie In- liorc : lor he demeaned himself with 
great mildness and atiability to such aa approached bim : be honoured and re- 
warded oiagnifioeiitly all tnoae' whose servSees had nnentod iavour; wbea k 

Eassed sentence to punish* it was without either outrage or insult ; and wIm 
e made pres^^nts, it was «as with a gracious air, ami surh ohiiging circuro* 
Stances, as iuiinitely exalted iheir value, and iniplied thai lie was never better 
pleased than when be had an opportunity of doing good to hb subjects. To 
all these excellent qualities it had been very m-cessary for him to have added 
one no less royal, and which would have put him upon his guard against iht 
enterprises of a brother, v\hose character be ought to have knovsn ; I mean a 
iviae HMresisfbt, that penetrates the Ihture, and renders a prince-attentire to pie> 
vent or frustrate whatever may disturb tlie tranquillity of the state. t 

'I'he ♦•missaries of Cyrus at the court won' jx i |>»Mtially dispt-rsir^ reptxts 
and opinions among the people, to prepare their mmd^ for the intended dunge 
and leveH. They said that the state required a king of Cyrus's cfaarscler;a 
king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and «howt red his favours upon tbOK 
who served him : and th;it it « as iH'cessary tor the grandeur of the empire to 
have a prince ujwn the throne, tired with ambition and valour lor the suppôt 
and aui^mentation of its glory. 

The yountr prince lost no time on his side, and hastened the execution of his 
great design^ He was then not more than twenty-three years old. Alter the im* 
portant services which he bad rendered the Laceda-monian.<>, witiiout which tbej 
could never have obtained the riclones that bad nuide them masteas of Gieeoe, 
he thought he might safely open himself to them. He thi retbre imparted to 
them the present situation of bis afiairs, and the end he had in view . ccnviiKed 
that such a confidence could not but incline them the more in his iavour.t 

In the letter he wrote tbem, he spoke of himself in very magni ^iccnt terms. 
He told them he had a greater and more royrd heart than his brother : that he 
was better versed in philosonhy and ti>e knowledgt; of the n)agi:§ and that 
he could drink more wma man het without beir^ disordered in bis scu»es; a 
▼eiy meritorkNia quality aroong the barbarians, but not proper Id re cuMBB ew J 
him to the opinions of those he wrote to. The I.ac» da inrmians sent on!» rs to 
their fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey iho couun nxis 
of Tamos his admiral, in ail things, but without the least mention of Arlaxerjkes, 
•or seeming in anj manner privy to his design. Thtj thought that nrecaHim 
necessary for their iit^^tificatioa with Aftaiencs, in case aliun should hsppn 
to terminate in bis Uvour.U 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review aAerwards made, consisted 
thirteen thou>an4l Oreekt, which were the flower and chief iuoe of hi* army» 
and of a huti.ircd thousan<i rrirular men f)f the barbarous nations. Ck;^rcbus 
the Lacedaiuunian, commanded all the Feloponnesian troops, except tk 
Acheans, who were led by Socrates of Acbaia. The Bœotians weie under 
Pkotenes the Theban, and the Thessalians under Menoo. The Ijarbariaos 
tmre commanded by Persian generals, the chief of tvhom was Aria iis. The 
fleet consisted of thirty-tive ship?« under FyUiagoras the Lacedarmonian, aod 



• A. M 3M)J Ant. .r C. 402. f PI"' m Art»«. p. 1014. JA. M.ar oj Ant. J. C 4ÊL 

f H\ (hr lnn>v» li-d^r of the raaj^i, •iBon< th'- l'<'n,i,iu>. t> mraat Uie icieocc of religion«Dilg*n^rnin<'ali 
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of twenty-five commanded by Tamos the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. 
It followed the land-anny, coasting along the shore.* 

Cyrus had opened his design only to Clearchiis of all the Greeks, rightly 
foreseeing, that the length and boldness of the eiiterprise could not fail of dis- 
couraging and disgusting the officers as well as soldiers. He made it his «oie 
application to gain their affections during the march, by treating them with 
kindness and humanity, conversing freely with them, and giving sitrict orders 
that they should want for nothing. Pn)xeno.«!, between whose family and 
Xenophon's an ancient friendship subsiste»!, presented that young Athenian to 
Cynis who received him very favourably, and gave him an employment in his 
army among the Greeks. t He at length sf;t out for Sardis, and marched to- 



the war, nor into what countries they were going. Cyrus had only caused it 
to he given out, that he should act against the Fi&idiaos, who had infested his 
province by their incursions. "* 

Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these preparations were too great for 
an enterprise destined only against Pisidia, had hastened from Miletus, to give 



Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked uix)n as the prin- 
cipal cause of this war ; and all persons in her service and interest were sus- 
pected of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira especially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her inces.^antly in the most violent terms. ** Where is 
now," .said she to her, '* that faith you have .so often engaged for your son's 
behaviour? Where those ardent prayers you employed to preserve from 
death that conspirator against his king and brother ? It is your unhappy 
fondness that has kindled this war, and plunged us into an abyss of misfor- 
tunes.''* The antipathy and hatred of the two queens lor each other was 
already very great, and much inflamed by such warm reproaches. We shall 
herealtcr sec their con.scquences. Ârtaxcrxes assembled a numerous army to 
receive his brotber.J 

Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. What troubled him most 
on the way was the pass of Cilicia, which was a narrow defile bi-lweeii very 
high and steep mountains, that would admit no more than one carri;ige to pass 
at a time. Syennesis, kif^ of the countiy, prepared to dispute this passage 
with him, ancf would infallibly have succeeded, but for the diversion made by 
Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedaemonians. To de- 
fend the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis abandtined that im- 
portant post, which a small hotly of troops might have maintained against the 
greatest army.§ 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to march any farther, 
rightly suspt cling that they were intended against the king, and loudly ex- 
claiming, that they had not entered into the service upon that condition. 
Clearchus, who commanded them, had occasion for all his address and ability 
to stifle this commotion in its birth. At first he made use of authority and 
force, but with very ill success, and desisted therefore from an open opposi- 
tion to their sentiments : he even affected to enter into their views, and to sup- 
port them with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly, that he 
would not separate himself from them, and advi.sed them to depute persons to 
the prince, to know from his own mouth agaiast whom they were to be led, 
that they might follow him voluntarily if they approved his mea.sures ; if not, 
that Ihey might demand his permission to witlitlraw. By this artful evasion 
he appeased the tumult, and pacified them ; and they chose him and some 
other officers for tlieir deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised ol 
every thing, made aaswer, that he was going to attack Abrocomas hi?» ene- 
my, at welve days march from thence upon the Euphrates.* When this an- 
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swer was repeated to 6miii, 4ioug;li they pbiiiljr ffw against whom they were 
marching:, they resolved to proceed, ana only demanded an at^jmentatioo of 
their pay. Cynis, instead of ooe daric a moDtb to each aoldier» praniMd to 

give them one and a half.t 

Some time aAer, Cynis wat infomied that two of die principal officers, upon 
aoeount oif a private quarrel with Cloarchu8,had deserted with part ol Imt I 

equipage on board a merchant ship. Many were of opinion, that if vvaspmper 
to send two galleys after them, which might be done with great ease ; and 
that when they were bioqght back, they abould be made an example, by 
suffering death in the sight of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that (avou4 
was the most certain means to the altainmont of affection, and that punish* I 
ments, like violent remedies, ought never to be uiied but in extreme necessi^, { 
declared publicly that he would not sufler it to be said that be had detaiaed 
any one in his service by force ; and added, tbat be would st ud them dak i 
wives ami cliiMrrn, whom they had left as hostages in his hands. An ansiver 
of 80 much wisdom and generosity had a surprising effect : and even made 
those bis firm adherents, who were beibre indineato retire. This is an ei* I 
cellent lesson for all wlio govern. There is in the mind of man a fund of m- 
tural fi:enerosity, which it is necessary to know and apply. Threats exaspéra!^ 
them, and chastisement makes them revolt, when cnaeavours are used to t(xte 
fhem to do their duty against their will. They desire a certain degree of 
confidence in their honour, and that the glory of acquitting themselves of it 
out of choice he lef> in their power. To show that yott believe men iaithCnl, 
is often the best means to make them so.§ 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he marcbied against Aitaxerxes. Uponnhiek 
some murmuring was heard at first ; hut it soon gave place to the exprrssi cm 
of joy and aatis&ction, occasioned by that prince s magnificent proiniaes lo ik 
army. 

An Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed from all patti,tlii( 

the king did not intend to come directly to a battle, but had resolved to irait 
in the remote parts of Persia, till all Win forces were assembled ; anrl that to 
stop his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in the plains 
of Babylon, with a fosse five fathoms broad, and three deep, eituid ins; the dis- 
tance of twelve parasangas!! or Icaçues, from the Kuphrate? to the wall of Media. 
Between the Euphrates and the (osse a way had been left of twenty feet io 
breadth, by ivhicli Cyrus passed »vith his whole army, having reviewed il the 
day before. The king had neglected to dispute this pass with him, and suA 
fered him to continue his march towards Babylon. It was Tiribasu? who 
detennined him not to fly in such a manner before an enemy, against whom 
he had infinite advantages, as well from the number of his troops, as the vakMT 
of his generals. • He vMolved dierefim to advance against the enemy.f 

SECTION II. — THE BATTLE OF CUNAXA. CYRUS IS KILLED. 

The place where the battle was fought, was called Cunaxa, about tweotf* 
five leagues from Babylon.** The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen tboih 
sand Greeks, a hundred thousand barbarians, and twenty chariots armed with 
scythes. The enemy in horse and foot, might amount to about twelve hundred 
diousand, under four generals, Tissaphenies, Gobnras, Arbaccs, and Abrooa> 
mas, without including aii thousand chosen hone, that fought wfaeve thn kiag 



• It it not nid where he c©inm»ind«'d. It appears to hare brrn upon ih' F'irphnvir», Lie marcJl»^ 
with three huadred thouMod men tu i ru tiir kin^'i armr. but did not arrive till »tt>*r xhr b.ittl«. 

t The dahc wa< worth $ 1 .ST^. I ficneticiu potiM quUD icaediu iafcoia esp<rin pUciat.— >Piil- 
b Traj. 

tNeicio Ml pl« aMribw eMfacat pnaetpt, ««i bOMi mm p*lihv,«Mn qui cofit — PUa. Traj. 
lenjsqM kafebftiiMiyMB tblitU Saui.~LiT. 
I TIm p*r»Ma(B k • fwdtor l» Um Pcniui. It «•< cownoalj Uiitt/ atadi*. So — 

ftwi twwtr to listT itedla Is th« «Mi«h «T CymPi «ay, I sappM* th« pMMaiifa oalj tmstjr 
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«M present, and never quitted bis penon. But Abrocotnas, who had Ae eons- 

mana of three hundred thou«;and men, did not arrive till five days after the 
battle. In the king'« army were only a buodred and fifty chariots anoed with 
scythes.* 

C3rTUS believed, from the enemy's not having defended the pass at the fosse» 
that there would be no battle ; .so that îhi next dny the army marched with 
great nt '^Iiirence. But on the thinl. ( yrus beitie^ in hi^ rhariol, with a few 
soldiers in their ranks before him, and tfie rest marciiing without any order, 
or tiavini^ their arms carried for tbem, a horseman came in full speed, crying 
out as he passed, that the enemy approacfied in order of battle. Upon this, 
great confusion ensued, from the apprehension that tliey should not have time 
to draw up the artuy. Cyrus, leaping from his chanut, put on his arms 
immediatel^, and gettii^ on horseback with his iavelin in his hand, gave 
orders to Ine troops to stand to their arms, nn i fill into their ranks ; «liich 
^vas executed with so much expedition, ÙuA the troops had not time to refresh 
themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his ngfat a thousand Paphlagonian horse, supported by 

the F.uphrates, and the light armed infantry of the Greeks ; and next them, 
Clcarcluif*, l*roxenes, and the rest of the general officers after Menon, at the 
head of their several corps. The left wir^, composed of Lydiark», Phrygians, 
and other Asiatic natioin, were commanded by Ariseus, woo bad a tbousand 
!iorse. Cyrus placed himself in the centre, where the chosen troops of the 
i*ersians and other barharians were posted. He had round him six hundred 
horiieu)enj|armed at all points, as were their hordes, with head and breabt 
pieces. Tbe prince's head was uncovered, as were those of afl the Persians, 
who've c\i<'tnTn it was togive battle in that manner. Thearms of all bis people 
were red, and those of Arlaxerxes were white. 

A hltle before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus not to chai-ge in person, 
but to cover himself in the rear of the Grecian nattalioos. " \Vbat is it ^ou 
say ''^ replied Cyrus ; **atthe time I am endeavouring to make myself king, 
would yoii have me show myself unworthy of heing so V That wise and 
generous aifâwer proves, that he knew the duty of a general, especially in a 
day of battle. Had he withdrawn, when his presence was most necessary, 
it would have argued his want of rrnirrij^r, nnd Intimidatod i •hers. It is 
necessary, always nreserving tlie due diiitmction between tlie leader and the 
troops, that their aaitt^er should be common, and no one exempted from it, 
lest the latter should be alaimed by a different conduct. Courage in an 
army depends upon r xnnipîr, iij)fiTi fhe desire of being distinguished, the fear 
of dishonour, the incapacity ol doing otherwise than the rest, and equality of 
danger. The retirii^ of Cyrus, would have either ruined, or greatly weak- 
ened all these potent motives, by discouragii^ both the officers and soldiers 
of his army. He thoucrht. thit being their general, it was incumhenl on him 
lo discharge all the functions ot that office, and to show himself worthy to be 
the leader and soul of such a number of valiant men, ready to shed their blood 
for his aerrice. 

It was now noon ; and the enemy did not yet appear. But about three 
o'clock a great dust like a white cloud arose, followed soon after by a dadc- 
ness that overshadowed the whole plain, after which was seen the glittering of 
armour, lances, and standards. Tissaphcroes commanded the left, which ccNl> 
sisted of cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of light-armed infantry: 
in the centre was the heavy-armed foot, a great part of which had bucklers 
made of wood, which covered the soldier entirely : these were Egyptians. 
The i^st of tbe light-anned infantry and of the horse formed tbe right wing. 
The foot were drawn up by nations, with as much depth as front ; and in that 
order formed sauare battalions. The king had posted himself in the main 
bodtjr. with the ^wer of the whole army, and bad six thousand horse for his 
SuaidyCooiiinndedby Aitagenea. Though be was in the centre, be «ras be* 
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yood tbe lelt wii^ ol the army of Cyrus ; so mucb did ti^ iront ol' bii own 
exceed that of (be enemy in extent. A huodrad and fil^ chaiioU aiMd 

with scythes were placed in ilic fmnt of the army, at some distance firoA QM 
another. The scythes were hxed lu the axle dowowaitis and aalaDt» w aa ti 
cut down and overlhruw all before thcin. 

As Cyrus relied very much oh the valour and experience of tbe Greeka, he 
ordereif Clearchus, as soon he had beat the enemies in his Inmt, to fake 
care to incline to his lett, and tall upon the centre where the king wns jH>?ted ; 
the success uf the battle depending upon that attack. But Clearchus, iindiqe: 
it veiy difficult to make bis way toroos^b so çreat a body of troopt, repliei 
that he need not be coiioeraed.mit that be would take cana lo do what wat a»> 
cessary. 

The enemy in the mean lime advanced slowly iugood order; Cyrus marcb- 
ed in the space between tbe two armies, the nearest to bis own, and consider 
ed both of them with great attention. Aenophon perceiving him, rode direct- 
ly up to him, to know whether he had any I'arther orders to ^ive. He called 
out to him that the sacrifices were favourable, and thai be should tell ibt 
troops so. He then hastened through tbe ranks to give bis orders, and diow* 
cd himself to the soldiers with such a joy and serenity in his counlenr'tKe, >■ 
inroired them with new courage, and at the same time with an air of kiixiitt-a 
aoQ familiarity that excited their zeal and aflfeclion. It is not easy to cu/zh 
prehend what great effects a word, a kind manner, or a look fimn a feneral, 
will have upon a day of action : and with what ardour a common man wiU 
rush into darker, when be believes bimseli not unknown to bis gênerai, and 
thinks his va^ur will oblige bim. 

Aitaxenes moved on continually, though with a slow pace, and wilhoit 
noise and confusion. That good oriler and exact discipline extremely surprised 
tbe Greeks, who expected to see inucb huny and tumult in so great a mitlti* 
tude, and to bear conlbsed cries, as Cyras bad foretold them. 

The armies were not distant from each other more than four or6ve hundred 
paces. wh«^n the Greeks l>egan to sing the hynm of battle, and to march on, 
slowly at tirst, and with silence. When they came near the eneraj, they sel 
up great cries, striking tfaeir darts upon their shields to frighten tbeir bnae ; 
and then moved all together, they rushed forwards upon the barbarians with 
all their force, who did not wait their charge, but turned their backs, and tied 
universally, except Tissaphemes, who stood bis ground with a small part of 
ilii tioopi. 

Cynn saw with pleasure the enemy routed by tbe Greeks, and was pro- 
claimed king by those around him. nut ho did not ?ive himself up to a vais 
joy, nor as yet reckon himself victor. He perceived that Artaxenes was 
Wlieeling bis right to attack bim in flanka and maicbed directly aganstkki 
with bis ''ix htifidred horse. He^ with his own hand, killed, Artagerses, wbi 
commanded tiie king-'s gjiards ol six thousand horse and put tbe whole Iroàf 
to flight. Discovering his brother, be cried out with his eyes sparkling wub 
nee, ** I see bim,** and spurred against bim, followed only by bis priocini 
officers ; for his troops, bad quitted tbehr ranks to pursue the lugititet, wbxk 
was an essential fault. 

Tbe battle then became a single combat in some measure between Arti* 
lenes and Cyrus ; and the two brotbeis were seen, transported with ran 
and ftirj', endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plui^ their swoi^' 
mto each other's beaiti, and to assure themsehea of tbe tbisne bj tbe deaib 
of their rival.* 

Cyrus having opened his way tbrotigb thoae wbo wiBie drawn up m balde 

before Artaxerxes reached him, and killed his horee, that fell with him to tbe 
ground. He rose and was remounted upon another ; when Cyrus attacked 
nim again, gave him a second wound, and was preparing to give bim a tiunL 
iBiMpcf èat it would prove hit iMt. Tbe king, Ukeilbn wvMdedfajtti 
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iMinters, was dkdy tbe mora finrkna fiom the auittîuid wnm êamvé», im- 
pstuCNWIy pushing hit bone «gainiA Cyrus, who, running Mom. vid with- 
out regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a roïîey «rf dart«^, 
aimed at Wim trom all sides, and received a wound from the k itig;\ javelio ; at 
that instant all tha J9Sit dischaisçd upon him. CjiUftiUl dead ; sume say by 
tlie wound sriven him by the Kin|^; othtm «flbtn, that he was wounded by a 
Caria n soldier. Mjlhriti;»t»'s, a yotrriç Persian noMf>(ii3?i, asserted thai \\e had 
given him the fnorl.d stroke with a javelin, which entered his temple, ^nd 
pierced hu headquito li^roiigb. The greateit peiMMM of bis court, résolvais 
not to survive so eood a master, weie all killed around bis body ; a certani 
proof, says \. j -i hon, that he well knew how to rhnfT^r his friends, and that 
he was tru!\ ri vod by them. Ari»us, who ought to have been the firmest 
of all his adherents, fled with the left wing as eoon as he heard of bis death. 
#u Art ax ernes, after having caused the head and right band of his biotber to be 
cut off by theeunurh !NÎ( cnhntr**. p!jr<fifd tlu'enomy ifjtn tbrîr rnmp. AriffUS 
had not stopped there ; but has iiig passed tiirough it, continued hii retreat to 
tlie place where the army had encamped the day before, which was about four 
learuea distant* 

Tissaphemes, after the defeat of the preab -^t part of his left wine by the 
G reeks, led on the rest ag^ain<?t them, and by the side i»f the river, passed thivugh 
the lig^bt armed inlantry oi tiie Greeks, who opened to give him passage, and 
chargied him as be passed, without kMing a man. They weri- commanded hy 
Kpisthcnes of Anijiliij) li?, who r-ifremed an ib^e captain. Ti^saphemes 
kept on without returnirjfi^ to the tiiarjre, because Ue perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to the cuiup ot Cyrus, wbere.be found the kii«, who 
*\ was plunderii^ it; but had not been able to force the quarte^fMeiKled by 
l^he Greeks left to gruanl it, who savrd their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, an<l Artaxcrxi'^ on hi<^, who did not know what 
had passed elsewhere, each believed that they had gained the victory ; the 
first because they had put tlie enemy »o flight, and pursued them ; and the 
kin^:, bocaiise he had kill* d his brothn . l-c i! the troops he had fought, and 
plun<lered their camp. The ev ent wa:s *oon cleared up on both .«:ide5. Tis'^a- 

§ hemes, upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had 
efeated his left wing, and pursued it with Kieat vigour; and the Greeks OQ 
tlieir side learned that the kiojc, in pursuing Cyrus's left, had penetmtrd into 
the camp. Upon this advtce the king rallied his truups, and marched inquest 
of the enemy; and Clearchus being relumed from pursuing the Persians, ad* 
t vanced to support the camp. 

The two amiip'- wfre soon verv near each other, when hy a movement made 
by the king, he seemed to inten<i to charge the(Jrt?ek'^ by their left, who, tear- 
ii^ to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled alx>ut, and halted witlj the river in 
their rear to prevent their being attacked in that diiectioil. On seeing which, 
the king changed his fniiu of battle also, drew up his armj^ in front of them, 
and marched on to the attack. As soon as the Greeks saw him appmach, 
they l)egan to sing the hymn ut battle, and advanced against tiie enemy even 
with mote ardour than hi the first action. 

The barbarians again retired farther than before, and were pursued to a 
villr<pre at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. The king's stand- 
ard was observed to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of a 
pike, having ite wings displayed. The Greeks preparing to pursue them, 
tbey abandoned also the nilf, fled precipitately, with their troops entirely 
broken, and in the utmost disorder and corifusion. Clearchus, having drawn 
up the Greeks at the bottom of the bill, ordered Lysias the Syracusao and an- 
other to go up to it, and obeerve what psssed in the pbm. They returned with 
an account that the enemies fled on all sides, and tlmb whole aim}' i > n>uted. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks I^iid df>nn tfieir arms to rest them'^elvrv, 
much surprised, that neither Cyms nor any one from him appeared ; and 
imsining that be was either engaged hi the pursuit of tbe cMoy, or wis 
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makiiig baste to possess himseif of some important place, tor they were itifl 
ienonnt of bb death, and tbe defeat of the rest of h» amy, tb^ detenitel 

t^refore to return to their camp, and found the ^atest part of the bi^gage 
taken, with all (he prfjvisioiis, and four huiuircd wag^çons laden with com and 
wine, which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried aloi^ with the armj, 
Ibrthe Greeks, in case of any pressing neoesslty. They passed the night id 
the campt the ^atest part of them without any refipeahitnent, ooncludii^ Ibst 
Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of valour and militaiy knofw- 
ledge over a inaltitiide without them. The small army of the Oredu did not 
amount to more than twelve or thirteen thousand men ; but they were relena 
and disciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accustomed to confront dangers, sen- 
sible to gloiy, and who, duni^ the loi^ Peloponnesian war, bad not wanted 
dtfaer time or means to acquire and complete themselves in the erf oT war, 
and tbe different orders of battle. The army of Aitaxerxes was computed at i 
million of men; but they were soldiers only in name, without force, courage, 
discipline, experience, or any sense of honour. Hence it was, that as soon at 
the Greeks api>eared, terror and disorder ensued among the enemy ; and fa 
the second action, Artaxerxe^ himself did not dare to wait their atlsck.hi 
riiamefully betook himself to flight. 

Plutarch here greatly blames Clearchus, the general of tbe Greeks, and im- 
putes to him as an unpardonable neglect, his not naving Mlowed Cyrus's (idsr* 
who recommended to him above all things to incline, and charge Artaxenes 
in person. This reproach «eemf groundless. It is not easy to ccwiceive, how 
it was possible for that hautain, who was posted on the right wing, to attad 
Artaienes hnmediately, wbo, in the centre of his own army, lay oeyond tiK 
utmost extent of the enemy's left, as has been said before. It seems thai 
Cyrus, defe nding as he did with great reason upon the valour of the Greeb, 
and desiring tiiey should charge Artaxerxes in bis post, ought to have placed 
them in the left wing, which was directly oppnnite where the kiog^ was posted; 
that is to the main liody, and not in the right, wliirh was very remotéttOtn ft- 

Clearclius may indeed he reprt)achcd with having followed the pursuit too 
warmly and too long. It', aâer havii^ thrown the let) wii^, wliicn opposed 
him, into disorder, be had cbaiged fbe rest of the enemy m flank, and had 
opened his way to the centrf . \vliere Artaxcrxe* was, it is highly probable tbil 
he had gained a complete vu ((try-, atid placed Cyrus upon the throne. Tfce 
six hundred horse of that prince's guard committed the same lault: and by 
pursuing the body of troops they had put to Hi<^lit too eagerly, left ^ir roaster 
almost alone, and abandoned to the mercy of tne enemy; without considrrin?, 
that they were chosen Irom the whole army for the immediate guard ol his 

Serson, and for no otlier puroose whatever. Too much ardour is often piejtf* 
icial in a battle ; and it isthe dnly of an able general to know how to lertiw 
and direct it. 

Cyrn* himself erred highly in this respect, and abandoned himself too mud» 
to his blir)d passion lur gloiy and revenge, in running headlong to attack bis 
brother, he forgot that there is a wide (uflerenoe be tw e en a general and a pn- 
vate soldier. He ought not to have exposed himself, but as it was consister)! 
with a prince ; as the head, not the hand ; as the person wbo was to give otden, 
and not as those who were to execute them. 

1 speak in this manner after judges in the art of war; and would not chss* 
to advance my own opinkn upon tilings out of ipj sphere. 

SECTIOir ni.— EULOOT OF eULVB, 

XcifOPHON gives us a magnificent character of Cyrus ; and that, not upon j^^ 

credit of others, but from what he saw and knew of him in his own pennon. " W< 
was," says he, *' in the opinion of all who were acquainted with him, alter 
Cyrus the Great, a prince the most worthy of the supreme authori ty* "t^j 
had the most noble and nxitt tiuly roiyil soul. Fnm his hifan7 he suipi"'^ 
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ail ol bis own age m eveiy exercise, whether it were in managin^p the horse, 
diawte the bow, throwmi^ tlie dart, or in the chase, in which he disHn^nhed 
himself once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. Thoî^e advan- 
tages were exalted in liim by the nt)bleness of his air, an engaging aspect, and 
by all the graces of nature liiat conduce to commend merit.* 

When bis father had made him satrap of Lydia, and the neighbouring pro- 
yioces. Great Phiyeia and Cappadocia, his chief care wnv to make the peonic 
sensible, that he h-^n nothing so much at heart, as to keep his vvoni inviolably, 
not only with regard to public treaties, but the most minute of his promises ; a 
qtiali^ Teiy Tave among princes, but which howeTer is the basis of all good 
government, and the source of their o" n, n^; ui 1! as their people's happiness. 
Not only the places under his authority, but the enemy tbeoiflelves, repoKd an 
entire contidence in him. ^ », 

Whether good or ill were done faim, he always desired to return it doubw, 
and that he might live no longer, as he said himselt" than till he surpassed his 
friends in benefits, and his enrmie^ in vengeance. (\l hafî been more glorious 
for him to have overcome the ialler by the force 01 tavuur and benevolence.) 
Nor was there ever a prince that his people were more afraid to ofiend, nor 
for whose take they me moie ready to hasaid their possetsions, lives, sod 
fortunes. 

JLess intent upon beu^ feared iban beloved, his study was to make his great- 
ness appear onfy where It was useful and beneficial, and to extiitruish all senti- 
ments, except those which flow from gratitude and affection. He was indus- 
trious to do good upon all occa^-ions, to confer his favours with judgment and in 
season, and to show, that he thought himself rich, powerful, and happy, only 
as he made others sensible of his oeing so, by his tenevolence and liberality. 
Bui he took can? not to exhaust the means by an imprudent profusion. He 
did not lavisli, bnt distributed hi'; favours.! fie chose rather to make his 
liberalities tlie reward-s of merit, tiuiu mere donations ; and that they should 
be subservient in promoting vutue, and not in supporting the soft and al^ect 
sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring his favours upon valiant men j 
and governments and rewards were only bestowed on those who had distin- 
guished themselves by their actions. He never granted any honour or dignity 
to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit only ; upon which depends not only 
the gloiy, but the prosperity of governmrnf^. By tliese means he stwn made 
virtue estimable, and the pursuit of men, and rendered vice contemptible and 
hoirid. The provinces, animated with a noble emulation to deserve, furnished 
him, in a very short time, with a considerable number of excellent siibj«>cts of 
every kind, who under a different government would have remained unknown, 
obscure and useless. jÉ^a^" "%!IL 

Nevw ilid ai7 one knoir Wrt lowllEtt with a better grace, or to win (he 
hearts of those who could serve him with more engagir^ behaviour. As he 
was fully sensible that he stood in need of the assistance of others for the exe- 
cution of his designs, he thought justice and gratitude required that he should 
rdiSiir his adheients all (be services in his power. AH the presents made him, 
whether of splendid arms or rich apparel, he distributed among his friends, 
accordii^ to their several tastes or occasions : and used fn «iy . that the brightest 
ornament and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted m adoniiug and en- 
ticbinff those who served him well. '* In tact,*' says Xenopbon, ** to do good 
to one s friends, and to excel them in liberality, does not seem so admirable in 
so h\«:}\ n (nrUmp ; but to tran«rend them in goodness of henrt and sentiments 
of friendship and aifection, and to take more pleasure in conierriiK than re- 
ceivingobl%ation8 ; in this I Cyrus truly worthy of esteem and admira- 
tion. The first of these advati(ages he derives ham his nnk ; and the other 
«om himself, and his intrinsic merit.*' 

^ • De Exped. I. i. p. Wf , .>t 7 

, Habebtttiai tn fkctlem nopperforktuin: exquomullsa&eaiit. atUilexcidai — Scdcc dc Vit. B<'«t.c.29. 
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By these esitraorduiary qualities be acquired the uiu\ ersal esleem and ;ii?lc- 
tioo, as w«ll of the Greeks as barbarians. A neat pruuf of what Xenophon 
bei^iajs, ia* that none everquitti lîie service ot Cyrus for ihe king's ; whet* is 
Çreat numbers went over daily to iiini from (hr kind's party aller tliewar wus 
Oeciaied ; and eveo ot' such ah had most iuiluence at the court, because they 
'«•leall cflorinced tliftt Cynis knew best how to distinguish and lewaid their 
aervicei. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus did not want g^rmt i irtuess, and a siipe- 
lior merit i but 1 am surprised that Xenophon, in dravsutg^ hi:^ character, liai» 
described only the most beautiful features, and such as are proper to excite 
Wjr admiration of him, without saying (lu loast word of his defects, and espe- 
cially of that immoderate anibition that was the soui of all his actions. nvA 
wbico at lerigth put arms into bis hands against his elder broUier and kin^. 
b it aUowable in a historian, whose chief duty it is to paint virtue and vice m 
their proper colours, to relate at larg:e an cntei-prise of^such a nature, wîfhout 
intimating the least dislike or imputation against it But with the paj^.i/LS, 
ambition was so far trom being considered as a vice, that it often passed lor 
• virtue. 

SECTION IV. — THE KlITQ IS FOR COMPELLING THE OREEKS TO I^LIVEa 

UP THEIR ARMS. 

The Gredbs having leanuki the day after the battle, that Cyrus was dead, 

sent deputies to Ariaeus the general ot (he barbarians, who bad retire ] with 
his troops to the place from whence tliey had marched the day before the -»c- 
tion, to oÛér biiu, as victor, the crownol I'ersia in tiie room of Cyrus. At lUe 
same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the kii^, to sunmion them to 
deliver up their anus ; lo whom they aaswered with a hauçlity air, that they 
used a strarijiie lart^iiage lo conquerors ; that if the king would have their arms, 
he might come and take tliem if he could : but that they would die before 
thev would part with tliem ; that if be would receive them into the number 
nf hi'- aMtcs. they would ser>e him with fidelity and valour; but if he ima- 
gined to Pdliice them into slavery as conquered, he might know tliey had 
wherewithal to defend themselves, and were determined to lo^c their lives 
and liberty together.* The heralds added, that they bad orders to tell them, 
that if they continued in the j)lace where thev were, tl)ey would be allowed a 
suspension of arms : but tliat if they advanced or retired, they would he treated 
as enemies. The Greeks after having consulted among themselves, were asked 
by the heralds what answer they should report. reace in continiriiw: here, 
or war in marchirtfi:,^* replied Clearchus, without explaining bim«elf ^rfher; 
from the view of keeping the king always in suspense and uncertainly. t 

The answer of Arift'us to the Grecian deputies was, that there were many 
Persians more considerable than himself, who would not suffer him upon the 
throne, and that be should set out early the- next day to return to Ionia ; that 
if they wouhi itmh fi thiUier with bim, they n.iaiht join him in the night. C'lc- 
archus, with liie adviee of the utVicer», preuaicd to depart. He coniiuaiided 
fiom thenceforth, as being the sole pers<Hi ot sufficient capacity ; finr he had not 
been actually elected general in chief. 

The same night, Milthocyt« s the Thracian, who commnn'led forty horse, 
and about three buiubed toot of his own country, went and surreiidercdhiinself 
to the king ; the rest of the Greeks began their march under the conduct of 
Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of Ariapus. After they had 
drawn up in battle^ the principal officers waited on him at his tent, when* the/ 
swore alliance with him; and the barbarian ei^aged to conduct the army nith- 
out fraud, lo confinnatioa of the treaty, tfaef sacrificed a irolf,a ranitabosr. 



* Sin ot victU servitium indiccrftur, tttt «ÎM faluw jqfuliWi •> pCoaflMI IkiMK MS •! 
Him ttnmiim.— Ttùt. AomI. 1. Hr. «. 4Bm 
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lud a bull 3 the Greeks dipped tlieir swords, and the barbarians the points of 
their javelins, in the blood ot the victims. 

Aria^us did not think proper to return by the same rout they came ; because, 
having found nothing for meir subsistence the last seventeen days of their 
inarch, they must have suffered much more had they taken the same way 
back again. He therefore took «uiother ; exhorting them only to make long 
marches at first, in order to evade the king's pursuit ; which they could not 
otherwise effect. Towards evening, when tiiey were not far from some \ iliages 
where they proposed to halt, the scouts came in with advice that they had seen 
several equipages and convoys, which made it reasonable to suppose that the 
enemy were not far off : upon which they stood their ground, and waited 
their coming up ; and the next day before sun-rise, drew up in the same 
order as in the preceding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the king, 
who sent heralds, iwt to demand as before the surrender of their arms, but to 
propose peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who was infonned of their arrival 
while he was busy in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, 
and to tell them that he was not yet at leisure to hear them. He assumea 
purposely an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and 
at the same time to show tiie fine appearance and good condition of his phalanx. 
When he advanced with the most showy of his officers, expressly chosen for • 
the occasion, and had heard what the heralds had to propose, he made an- 
swer, tliat they must begin with giving battle, because the army, being in want 
of provisioris, fiad no time to lose. The heralds, having carried back this an- 
swer to their master, retunied immediately; which showed that the king, or 
whoever spoke in his name, was not very distant. They said tliey had orders 
to conduct them to villages, where they should find provisions in abundance, 
and conducted them thither accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which Tissaphemes arrived from 
the king with the queen's brother, and three other Persian grandees, attended 
by a great number of officers and domestics. Af\er having saluted the gene- 
rals, who advanced to receive him, he told them by his interpreter, that be- 
ing a neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dangers out of which 
it would be difficult to extricate themselves, he had used his good offices 
with the kir^ to obtain permission to reconduct them into their own coun- 
try ; being convinced, that neither themselves nor their cities would ever be 
unmindful of that favour; that the king, without having declared himself posi- 
tively upon that head, had commanded him to come to them, to know for 
what cause they had taken arms against him ; and he advised them to make 
the kir^ such an answer as might not give any offence, and mi^ht enable him 
to do tnem service. *' We call the gods to witness," replied Clearchus, 
" that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or to march against 
hira. Cyrus concealing his true motives under different pretexts, brought us 
almost hither williout explaining himself, the better to surprise you. Andwhen 
we saw him surrounded with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, 
after the favours we had reccivecTfrom him. But as he is dead, we are released 
from our engagement, and neither desire to contest the crown with Artaxerxes, 
nor to ravagenis country, provided he does not opiHJse our return. However, 
if we are attacked, we shall endeavour, with the assistance of the gods, to 
make a good defence ; and shall not be ungrateful in regard to those who render 
us any ser> ice." Tissaphemes replied, that he would let the king know what 
tl>ey saiti, and retuni with his answer. But his not coujii^ the next day gave 
the Greeks some anxiety : he however arrived on the third, and told them, that 
after much controversy, he had at lengtli obtained the king's grace for them : 
for that it had been represented to tlie king, that he ought not to suffer people 
to return with impunity into their own country, who had been so insolent as to 
come thither to make war upon him. " In fine," said he, "you may now 
assure yourselves of not finding any obstacles to your return, and of being sup- 
plied with provisions, or suffered to buy them : aod you may judge that yoq 
Vol. II. 17 
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are to pa&i without committing any disorders in your marcij. aixl that you ue 
to take only what is necessary, provided you are not fumisbea with it** TVie 
cooditioiiB were sworn to on both sides. Tissaphcmes and the queen's brother 

5ave their hnnds to tho colonels and captains, in token of amity. After which 
'issaphemes witlidrcw, to dispose his aâairs ; promising to return as soon li 
they would admit, in order to go back with them into his govemmeot. -* 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, continuing encamped nesr 
Ariapus, who received frequent visits from his brotliers and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army, from the Persians of the different party j viho 
Msmed them from the king of an entire oblivioo of the past ; so mat the 
firiendship of Arisus for the Greelcs appeared to cool every day more and 
more. This change gave them cause of uneasiness. Several of the officers 
went to Clearchus and the other generals, and said to tbcm, " What do we 
hen any ioneer? Are wo not sensible that the king desires to see ut al 
perish, that others may be terrified by our example ? Perhaps he keeps us 
waitir^ here, till he re-assembles his dispersed troops, or «md^ to seize thf» 
passes in our way; for he will never suffer us to rcttini into dreece, to di- 
Tulge our own glory and his shame." Clearchus made an-nt-r to this dis- 
course, that to depart without consulting the king, was to bn .ik with liini, an»] 
declare war by violating the treaty; that they should remain wilhoiit a con- 
ductor, in a country where nobody would supply lliein with pix>\j»ioite; that 
ArisuB would abandon them ; and that even their friends would become their 
enemies; that he did not know but there might be c»thcr rivers to pass ; and 
that, though the Euphrates were the only one, they \\uuld not get over it, were 
the passage ever so little disputed : that if it were nccessaiy to come to a 1 at- 
tie, they should find tliemselves without cavaliy against an enemy that had C 
very numerous nnd excellent body of horse : so that if they trattH d the vic- 
tory, they could make no great advantage of it, and if they u« r»' overcome, 
they were utterly and irretrievably lost. " Besides, why should llie kiiig, who 
has so many other means to destroy us, engage bis word only to viaHli:ft, 
and thereby render himself execrable in the sight of u - .ni l im n!'' 

Tissaphemes however arrived with his troops, in order to return into bis go- 
▼emment ; and they set forward all together under the conduct of that sabap, 
who supplied them with provisioas. ^Bus, with his troops, encamped with 
the barbarians, and the Greeks separately at some distance, which kept up a 
continual distrust amor^ them. Besides which, there happened frequent quar- 
rels for wood or forage, that augmented their aversion for each other. After 
three days march, they arrived at die wall of Media, which is one hundred feat 
high, twenty broad, and twenty leagues* in extent, all built of bricks, oe- 
inented witn bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not vciy 
distant at one of its extremities. When they had parsed it, they marched eight 
leagues in two days, and cane to the nver Tigris, after having crossed two of 
its canals, cut expressly for watering the country. They then passed the Ti- 

K'su^n a bridge of twenty-seven boats near Sitacum, a very great and popu- 
0 city.t After four days naarch they arrived at another cr^, very poweniil 
also, called Opis. They found there a bastard brother of Artaxenes with a 
Tery considerable body of troops, which he was bringing from Susa and Fx- 
batana to hjs aid. He admired the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, 
oaTing passed the deserts of Media, they came, after a march of six days, lot 
place called the lands of Parysatis : the revenues of which appotained to tlat 

Erincess. Tissaphemes, to insult the memorj' of her ^)n Cyrus, so dearly be- 
ared by ber. gave the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. Continuirç 
tfMir march through the desert on the side of the Tigris, which they had on their 



* TwW^irpkrntani^nii. 

t The nuui-h of ihe Oreelu, and the rcit of Um «mjr, from the lUj after tlie battit tùl he paiMn«o( 
the Tif^hs, abounds in tiie text of Xeoophon with verjr grMtobtcuritiei. to explain wbic^ fullj, rcquim a 

iMg iuMiuiioii. My wUm io— ml pwiit — to utenate imeh <iic«wiow, which I naU Mmniort nht 
It ttN» «fe» an am dwil Mi. 
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left, tbey aitived at Caems, a veiy great and rich city, and fion thence at the 
river Zabates. 

The occasions of distrust increased eveiy dny between the Greeks andbar« 
barians. Clearchus thought it incumbent on hiiu to come to a final explaoa- 
tioo widi Tinaphemes. He began by obsenring the sacred md hiviolabie na- 
ture of the treaties subsisting between Ûiem. ** Can a man," > nd he, " con- 
scious of thr rnilt of perjury, be capable of livii^ at ea^* ' Mow mmM hv 
shun the wrath of the gods, the witnesses of treaties, and escape their ven- 
geance, wtioae poiver ia iinifei«a] f * He added aftenvarda many things to 
prove, that the Greeks were obl^ed by their own interest to continue faithfid 
to him, and thnt by renôunrins^ his allKUicf^. tbey must first inevitably renounce, 
not onJy aU religion, but reason and common beiise. Tissapherneâ seemed to 
relish mii discourse, and spoke to him with aU the appearance of the most 
perfect sincerity ; insinuating: at the same time, Ûaï some person had done 
him bad offices witb liim. If you will bring- jour officers hither," said lie, 
*' I will show you tbose who have wronged you in their representations." He 
kept him to supper, and professed more mendship tor htm than ever. 

The next day, Clearchus proposed in the assembly, to go with the several 
commanders of the tmop« to Tis.saphernes. He suspected Menon in particu- 
lar, whom he knew to iiave had a secret conference with the satrap in the pre- 
senoe of Arisnis ; besides wiilch, they had already differed sereral times with 
each other. Some objected that it was not proper that all the fenmrals diould 
go to Tissapherne?, r>r)d tint it lid not consist with prudence to rely implicit- 
ly upon the proteSdion$ ot a barbarian. But Clearchus continued to insist 
ujpon what he had moved, till it was wned, that the ibur other commanders, 
with twenty captams, and about two hundred soldiers, under the pretext of 
buyinsT provisions in the Persian camp, ^\hf'^o there was a market, should be 
sent along with him. When they came to tiie tent of Tissaphenies, the five 
commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proienes, Agias, and Socrates, were suflered 
to enter ; but the captains remained without at the door. Immediately, on a 
certain signal before agreed on, those wîibin were «ei/od and the others put 
to the sword. Some Persian horse aitenvards scoured the countxy, aiid killed 
all the Greeks they met, whether fieemen or slaves. Cleaivhtis and the 
other generals, were sent to the king, who ordered tlu ir heads to be struckoff. 
Xenopnon describes with sufficient extent the characters of the^e officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity for iorming great 
enterprises. His courage was not rssh, but directed by prudence, and re- 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of mind m the midst of the 
|:^re-itp«^f fl angers. He loved the tr»>op<5, and let them want for notliing. He 
knew how to make tliem obey him, but out of fear. His ntem was avnul and 
severe ; his language rough, his punishment instant and rigorous : he ^ve 
way sometimes to passionTmit presently came to himself, and always chastised 
with justice. His forçât maxim was, that nothing could be done in an army 
without a severe discipline ; and uom him came the sayir^, that a soldier 
ought to fear his general more than the enemy. The troops esteemed his va- 
lour, and did justice to his merit ; but they were afraid of his humour, and 
did not love to «er^ e under him.* " In a wora,'* s^s Xenophon, ** the soldiers 
feared him as scholars do a severe pedagogue." We may say of him with Ta- 
citus, that by an excess of sevcri^ he made what had otherwise been well 
done by bitn, unamtable ; Cupidbe severitatis, in his etiam que rite face- 
apt, acerbus/'t 

" ProiX«aeii was ol Bœolia. From his iufancy he aspired to great objects, aiKl 
was mdinttfl&us'lD make himself capable of them. He spued no means for 

the attainment of instruction, and W9Ui the disciple of Goi^ias the Leontine, a 

celebrated tit* toririnn. ivho î?oH hh li ' fmr^ nt n vrn liiLih price. When he 
fouud himjteit^ ot comm^^iiiy^j^id ot doing good to h'v> friends, as 

* lt«wb»t »<aA^<Wélto>| wmL^^^^j miL I. ii. c. S>. t Twit. Aim*]. «. Uwr. 
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well as of beir^ tierved by them« be entered into the service ol Cyrm witt 
the view of advancing himself. He did not want ambition, but would take 
no other pth to glory than that of virtue. Hs would have beeoa perfect 
captain, if he hadliad to act with none but brave and disciplined men. and it 
had been only necessary to be beloved. He was more apprehensive of beiw 
in the displeasure of his soldiers, than bis soldiers in his. He thought it sum- 
cient for a commander to praise good actions, without punishing baaones ; 6r 
which reason, he was beloved by the worthy; but thc«e of a dlfiisinfit chtttc* 
ter abused liis Renlleness. He died at thirty years of age. 

Could the two great persons we have here drawn, after Xenopbon, have 
been moulded into one, something perfect might have been made of tiiem ; 
retrenching their several defects, ana retaining only their virtues but it rarely 
hapjpens, that the same man, as Tacitus says of Agricola, behaves. accordiiK 
to the exigency of times and circumstances^ sometimes with gentJeness, aoa 
sometimes with seferity, w iihout lesaeninif his authwity by the fanner* or the 
affection of the people by the latter.t 

Menon was a fhessaliaii, avaricious and ambitious, but ambitious only from 
the motive of avarice, pursuing honour and estimation for the mem lacre Ol 
inone^. He courted the fnemwiip of the great, and perwwliin autbcyity, Ihd' 
he might have it in his power to commit injustice and oppression with impu- 
nity. To obtain his ends, all means with him were virtue ; lalsehoocL iiaiid» 
peguiy : while sincerity and integrity of heart were by him esteemed lMNk- 
Mis ami stupidity. I Ic loved nobody ; and if he professed friendship, it was 
only to deceive. As others made their glory consist in religion, probity, and 
honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, and treachery. He gained 
the favour of the ^at by lalse reports, whisperings with calumny ; and Éhit 
of the soldiery by licence and impunity. In fine, be endeavoured to reodsf 
himself terrible by the mischief it was in his poirerto do, and îmigiDcdh» 
favoured those to whom he did none. 

1 had thought to have vetvencfaed these characters, which interrupt the thread 
of the hisloiy, hut as they are a lively image of the manners ot men, which 
in all times are the same, I thought letaiDiqg thMB would neither be nsslesi 
nor disag^eable to the reader. 

SECTION T.-— BBTBCAT OF THE TEN THOCSAIVD GREEKS rROM THE nWWtlCl 

OF BABYLON TO TREBISOND. 

The generals of the Greeks having been seized, and the officers who at- 
tsnded mm masneredtthe troops wm io the highest conste ra ati op . Thiy 
were five or six hundred leagues from Greece* sunounded with great riven 
and hostile nations, without any supplies of provisions. In this state of geoe- 
ral dejection, they could not think of taking either nourishment or r^Kne. 
In the middle of the night, Xenopbon, a young Athenian, bat of prndeooe ssi 
capacity superior to his years, went to some of the officers, ana represented 
to them, that they had no time to lose ; that it was of the last importance to 
prevent the bad designs of tiie enemy : tliat however small their number, thej 
would vender tiieniselves foimidtbld, if th^ behaved with boidnees and lenK 
lutioA ; that valour and not multitude determines the success of arms ; and 
that it was necessary above all things to nominate generals immediately ; be- 
cause an armv without commanders is like a body without a soul. A couKtl 
was immediately held, at which a hundred offioen vrere present, and Xcoo- 

Ebon being desired to speak, deduced the reasons at large which he bad 6isl 
ut Ii}?htly touched "pon : and by his advice commanders were appointed. 
They were, Timasion for Clearcbus, Zanthicles fbr Socrates, Cleanor tor .Agiai» 

Philesius for Menon, and Xenopbon fbr Promnes.t 

* 

♦ Efr«if. in priijcipatu» Icoijicrarnciitum, si, drmptis utnnjque viUiSt *olm t irtulei nuictrenlur.— TWt 

Biit I 11. r. 5. 

t ^'^ varii» tMipocibMac MCfoUu wFverui ct comis nee ilU, quod Ul nhMUUai, Mt llCilitlJ MKtfl''^ 
aiâ» Mt êmÛtU wmtmm, diainiut — T^c it in A^nc- c. ix. 

X JKeaopb. in Eiipcd. Cjr. 1. ïù- et ir. 
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'Before the break of day, they assembled the army. The gfenerals made 
speeches to animate the trotjjps, and Xenophon among the rest. ** Fellow sol- 
oiers,'* said lie, the loss ot so many brave men by vile treachery, and the 
being abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable : but we must not sink 
under our misfortunes ; and if we cannot conquer, let us choose rather to 
perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands of barbarians, who would inflict 
upon us the palest miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of 
PlatiTBB, Thermopylae, Salamin, and the many others wherein our ancestors, 
though with a small [)umber, have fought and defeated the innumerable ar- 
mies of the Persian^:, and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we possess, of 
acknowledgirïç no masters uj>on earth but the gods, nor any happiness but what 
consists with liberty. Those gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnesses of 
the enemy's treason, will be favourable to us ; and as they are attacked in the 
violation of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting the 
low, tiiey will also follow us to battle, and combat for us. For the rest, fel- 
low-soldiers, as we have no refuge but in victory, which must be our hope, 
and will make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain it ; I should 
believe, if it were your opinion, that for making a more ready and less diffi- 
cult retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless bag- 
gage, and to keep only what is absolutely necessary in our march." All the 
" soldiers that moment lifted up their hands, to signify their approbation and 
consent to all that had been said, and without loss of time set fire to their 
V tents and carriages ; such of them as had too much equipage giving it to others 
• who had too little, and destroying the rest. 

!^ It was resolved to march the amiy without tumult or violence, if their re- 
turn was not ooposed ; but otherwise to force themselves a passage through 
the enemy. They began their march in the form of a great hollow square, 
I with the oaggage in the centre. Chirisophus the Lacedfemwian had the van- 
guard : two of the oldest captains the right and Ief\ ; and Timasion with Xeno- 
phon were posted in the rear, as the younçest officers. The first day was diffi- 
cult ; because, having neither horse nor slinger8,lhey were extremely harassed 
by a detachment sent against them : but they provided agaii»t that inconve- 
nience by following Xerwphon's advice. They chose two hundred men out of 
the Rhodians in the army, whom they armed with slings, and augmented their 
pay for their encouragement. They could throw as far again as the Persians, 
oecause they discharged balls of lead, and the others made use of large flints. 
They mounted also a squadron of fifty men upon the horses intended for the 
baggage, and supplied their places with other beasts of burden. By the 
means of this supply, a second detachment of the enemy were veiy severely 
handled. 

After some days march, Tissaohemes appeared with all his forces. He con- 
tented himself with harassing the Greeks, who moved on continually. The 
latter observing the difficulty of relreatirttf in a hollow snuare in the face of 
the enemy, from the unevenness of ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which 
might oblige them to break it, changed their order of battle, and marched in 
two columns, with the little baggajge they had in the space between them. 
They formed a body of reserve of^six hundred chosen men, whom they di- 
vided into six companies, and sub-divided by fifties and tens to facilitate their 
motions according to occasion. When the columns came close to each other, 
they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both sides, to 
avoid disorder ; and when they opened, they fell into the void space in the 
rear between the columns. Upon any occasion of attack, they immediately 
ran where it was r>ecessary. The dreeks stood several chaiges ; but they 
I ' were neither considerable, nor attended with much loss, 
t They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth would not admit them to 
pass it without boats, they were obliged to cross the Carducian mountains; 
oecause there was no other way, and the prisoners reported, that from thence 
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dMj would enter Annenla, where Ifaey might pass the Tigrô at ittfloune,aiid 
afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant from it. To gain these defile be* 
fore the enemy could seize them, it was thought proper to «^e! fom nnis in d»e 
nkbt, in orckr to arrive at the foot of the mountains by tbe break of day ; 
wbicb was done accoirdingly. CbirisojjiiniB oontimied at the bead of the ad- 
vanced guard, with the troops armed with missive weapons, besides his ordi* 
nary corps, and Xenophon in the roar, witli only ^hc h* a\ y-.'irmcd soldiers, 
because at that time there was nothii^ to fear on that sidt . 1 he inbabitaoti 
of the countiy had taken poaeesskm of several of the heights, horn wfaenee it 
was necessary to drive toetn» wUch could not be done witfaoat gieat daqger 
and difficulty. 

The officers having held a council of war, were of opinion, that it was proper 
to leave behind them all the beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with 
all the slaves lately taken ; because they would i-etard their march too much 
in the great defiles they had to pass ; besides which, it rrquired a greater 
quantity of provisions to support them, and those who bad the care of tiie 
beasts were useless in flight. That reflation was executed without delay; 
and they continued their march, sometmies fighting-, and sometimes haltir^. 
The passing of the mountains, which took up seven days, fatigued the tnxrps 
exceedingly, and occasioned some loss ; but at lei^th they arrived at viiJâgês 
where they found provisions in abundance, and rested some days to recorer 
the severe fatigues the army had suffered; tn oompansoD with wbicb,a&tbey 
had undergone in Persia w.?s trivial. 

They found thenii»elve>> hoon alter exposed to new daiiger. Almost at ibc 
foot of the mountains, they came to a river, two hundred^ feet in breadth, called 
Centrites. \\lijth '^topped tneir marr!i. Tiiey had to defriid themselves against 
the erîemy, who pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of 
the country, who delended the opposite side of the river. They attempted D 
vain to pass it in a place where the water came up to their arm-pits, and weie 
carried away by the rapidity of the current, which tin? weight of their arms 
made them unable to resisL By good lortimo they disojvered another pJace 
not 90 deep, where some soldiers had seen the p«>ople of the country pass. 
It required abundance of address, diligence, and valour, to keep off tbe enemy 
on hiAh sides of them. The aimy* however, passed the river at length with* 
out much I(»s. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption ; passed the source of the 
Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, which is veiy beautiful, aodlm 

many villages on its banks. Here btîgan (he westrrrt Armenia, which wa5?n- 
vemed by Tiribasus, a satrap much beloved by the king, and who had tbe ho- 
nour to help him to moaot on horseback when at the court :* he oflered to let the 
army pass, and to suffer tbe soldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition 
that they should commît no rav ages in their march ; which proposal was ac- 
cepted.and ratihed on each side. Tiribasus kept always a flying camp at a 
sinall distanoe from the army. There iell a great quantity of s«(»w w hicb r tfc 
the troops some inconvenience ; and they leaned from a prisoner, that Tiri- 
ba<*us had a de.«:ign to attnrk tlie Greeks at a pass of the monntiin'?. in a defile 
through which they must necessarily march. They prevented hmi by fieizii« 
that post, after havmgput the enemy to flight. After some days march througn 
deserts, they passed the Euphrates near its source, not havii^ the water above 
their middle s. 

They sullered exceedinjgly afterwards from a north wind, which bitw ui Uieii 
laces, and prevented respiration; so that it was thought necessary to sacrrfioe 
to the wind, upon which it sr r med to abate. They marched on in snow imc 
or six feet deep, whirh kilir d «f>\ernl '^pr>ant« nnd beasts of burden, beiit^^ 
thirty soldiers. J'hey made rirt s during liie nighl, for they found plenty of 



• Th« FrcBch timDtUtorcrx«iiopboiiM]n,«b* Ibe kn^i illiMp whM k* n( m booM.** 
« iilioat coaiiitrwg thai dM mBewaia ui«d mm. 
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•wood. AU the next day, they continued their march through the snow ; when 
many of them, from th« excess of hunger, followed with languor or fainting, 
continued lying upon the ground, through weakness and want of spirits. When 
sometiiine had been given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, and 
continued their march. 

The enemy still pursued them ; many of whom, overtaken by the night, re- 
nia ined on the way without fire or provisions, so that several died of their 
iiardships, and the enemy who followed them took some baggage. Some sol- 
diers were also left behind, who had lost their sight, and others their toes, by 
the snow. Against the first evil it was good to wear something black before 
the eyes : and against the otlier, to keep the legs always in motion, and to 
bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, they dispersed 
themselves into the neighbouring villages, to recover and repose after their 
fatigues. The houses were built under ground, with an opening at top, like a 
welT, through which the descent was by a ladder ; but there was another en- 
trance for cattle. They fouiKi there, sheep, cows, goats, poultiy ; with wheat, 
barley , ami pulse ; and for drink, there was heer, which was very strong, when 
not mingled with water, but was agreeable to those who were used to it. They 
drank this with a reed out of the vessels that held the beer, upon which they 
saw the barley swim. Thv inaslt i ot the house where XeiK)phon lay, received 
him very kindly, and even showed him where he had concealed some wine ; 
besides which, he made him a pn^srrit of several horses. He taught him alstï 
to fasten a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the same to the other beasts 
of burden, to prevent their sinking in the snow; without which, they would 
have been up to the ^irth in it at every step. The army, after having rested 
seven days in these villages, resumed their route. 

After a march of sevfu days, they arrived at the ri*er Araxes, called also 
the Phasus, which is about one hundred feet in breadth. Two days after, 
they discovered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who Icept the 
pass of the mountains, to prevent their de^îcending into the plain. They saw 
it was impossible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and resolved to give 
it the same day. Xenoplion, who had observed that the enemy defended only 
the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, pro- 
posed sending a detachment to take possession of the heights that commanded 
the enemy ; which would not be difficult, as they mi^ht pn;vent all suspicion 
of their design by a march in the night, and by making a false attack by the 
main road, to amuse the barbarians. This was accordingly executed, the 
enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed the country of the Chalybes,who were the most valiant of all the 
barbarians in those parts. When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, 
and carried it about in triumph, singing and dancing. They kept themselves 
close shut up in their cities; and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon 
the rear, after having carried every thing of value in the countir into places 
of safety. At\er twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived at a very high 
mountam, called* Tecqua, Irom whence they descried the sea. The first who 
perceived it, raised great shouts of joy for a considerable time ; which caused 
Xenophon to imagine that the vanguard was attacked, and go up with all haste 
to support it. As he approached neanT, the cry of *' the sea ! the sea !'* was 
heara distinctly, and the alarm changed into joy and gayety ; and when they 
came to the top, nothii^ was heard but a confused noise of the whole army 
crying out together, "the sea! the sea!" while they could not refrain from 
tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers. And then, without wait- 
in§^ for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, and erected a trophy with 
broken bucklers aivd other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, one of which was 
higher than the rest ; and of that tlie people of the country had possessed them- 
selves. The Greeks drew up in order of battle at tlie lx)ttom of it to ascend, 
for the access was not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
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march in line oi baule, but by fiies; because tlie soldieia could notke^ibetr 
laiiks from the ine(][ua)ity of the g:round, beings in tone places easy, ad ii 
others difficult tn climb, wtiich might discourage them. That advice was ap- 
proved, and the army formed according to it. The heavy armed troops amount- 
ed to eighty 51es, each consisting of about one hundiud men, with eighleeitbuDo 
dred light-anmcl soldiers, divided into three bodies, one of wt)ich was polled 
on tljc right, another on the left, and a lliird in the centre. Alter having en- 
couraged Il is troops, by representing to them that this was the last obstacle 
tbey had to surmount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army beno 
to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to support their cbaige, and cw> 
per^. They passed the mooDtain and eocampcd io ?iliages» where tbcy 
ibund provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the anny,irtïich threw them into 
great consternation. For the sddien finding abundance of bee hives in titti 
place, and eating the honey, they were taken with violent vonii*inr^ nnd fl«.Tes, 
atfi-ndf d with raving fits : so that those who were least ill, seemed like dnmken 
men, and the rest either furiously mad or dying. The earth was strewed witt 
dieir bodies as aAer a defeat ; however, none of them died, and the A\%\em- 
per r( nsed the next day about the same hour it had taken them. Th* tf inJ 
or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the cooditioa people aie io ailer har- 
uig taken a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the amiy arrived near Trcbisond, a Greek oohav of Sino- 
pians, situated upon the Fuxinc or Black Sea, in the province of Colcbi?. 
Here they lay encamped tor thirty days, and acquitted Uiemselves of the von-s 
they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the omer deities, to obtain a half j 
return into their own countiy. They also celebrated the games of tbe horse 
and foot rnces, wrestling, i>oxing, aocithe paneiotium ; tbe whole attended willi 
tibe greatest joy and solemnity. 

flBCnOll Vl.— THE OREFKS ARRIVE UPON TTTF Sf * COAST OnDtlTC tO 

BYZANTIUM. XENOPHON JOl^> ]llIMi:RO?f. 

After havii^ offered sacrifices to the several divinities, and celebrated ûnt 
wuats, they dèluierated tipon the proper measures for their ntom imsfiiecce.* 
They concluded on goir^ thither by sea ; and for that purpose Cliiri.«ophus 
offered to go to Anaxirn'us, the rulmiml of Sy^-irtn, who nn^ hi^ frirn l.to f»btam 
ships from bim. He set out directly^ and Xenophon regulated tlie onkr it 
was neoessaiy to observe, ami the precautions to be taken fer tbe securitycf 
the camp, orovisions, and forage. He believed it al^ proper to make sure of 
some vessels be>-ide'; tbo^e' that were expected, and made some eipeditiooi 
against tbe neigiibounng people. 

As Chirisophus did not retum so soon as was expected, and pwwi sioa s be- 
gan to be wanting, it was resolved to proceed by laind; because there was not 
a sufficient number of «^htfi^ to tr iii port the whole army, and those which tk 
precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted to cariy the wonteii, ibc 
old and sick men, with all the unnecessary baggage. The army oootkiued >t» 
ni irch, and lay ten days at Cerasas,t where tnere was a general review of îlic 
trttops, who vvvre found to amount to eight thousand six nundrrd rvf-n. out (A 
about ten tbou^fai>d; tbe rest having died in the retreat, of their wouikIs, 
tigoes, or diseases. 

During the <^bort time the Greeks remained m these parts, several dispute 
arose with the inhabilant«i of the country n-; well as with some of the offi- 
cers, who were jealous of Xeoophon'h authority, and endeavoured to reiKwr 
him odimis to the army. But h» wisdom and modention put a stop to llic« 
diaoideii ; havhig made the soMieis sensible that thenr safe^ depoided tiptn 



* Trnrt| h. \. iii. 

t The citv of CenuHU b«c«iDe Untou* od accousi of the cbeny-trec*. which LucuUnl 6nt brvof^^ ^ 
nHf, mà wV^h inm tlMMC tmtm bMs dimntd •!! oft tbe wattam w«rf«. 
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preserving union and a good understandii^ among tbemselyes, and obedience 
to their generals. 

From Cerasus tbey went to Cotyora, which is at no grreat distance from it. 
They there dehberated again upon the proper measures tor their return. The 
inhabitants of the courjtry represented the almost insuperable difficulties of go- 
ing by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to pass, and offered to supply 
the Greeks with ships. This seemed the best expedient ; and the army em- 
barked accordingly. They arrived the next day at Sifwpe, a city of Paphla- 
gonia, and a colony of the Milesians. Chirisophus repaired thither with gal- 
leys, but without money, though the troops expected to receive some. He as- 
sured them that the army should be paid, as soon as they were out of the Eux- 
ine sea ; and that their retreat was universally celebrated, and the subject of 
the discourse and admiration of all Greece. 

The soMiers, fimling themselves near enough to Greece, desired to make 
some booty betbn* tin *jy arrived there, and with that view resolved to nominate 
a general with full authority; whereas, till then, all affairs were determined in 
the council of war l»y the plurality of voices. They cast their eyes upon 
Xenoplion, and causrd him to be desired to accept that office. He was not 
insensible of the honour of commanding in chief; but he foresaw the conse- 
quences, and desired time to consider. Af\er having expressed the highest 
sense of gratitude for an offer so much to his honour, ne represented, that to 
avoid jealousy and division, the success of affairs, and the interest of the army, 
seemed to require that they should choose a Lacedaemonian for their general ; 
and that the Spartan state which at that time actually governed Greece, would, 
in consideration of that choice, be disposed to support them. This argument 
did not please them : and they objected to it, that they were far from intend- 
ing a servile dependence upon Sparta, or to submit to reflate their enter- 
prises by the pleasure or dislike ot that state ; and pressed him again to accept 
the command. He was then obliged to explain himself sincerely, and with- 
out evasion ; and declared, that having consulted the gods by sacrifice, upon 
the offer they made him, they had manifested their will by evident signs, from 
which it appeared that they did not approve their choice. It was surprising 
to see the impression which the sole mention of the gods made upon the sol- 
diers, otherwise veiy warm and tenacious ; and who besides are commonly but 
little affected with motives of religion. Their great ardour abated imme- 
diately ; and without making any reply, they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, 
thougn a Lacedemonian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Discord, as Xenophon had fore- 
seen, arose amoi^ the troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plundering the Grecian cities, by which they passed. This disturbance 
was principally excited by the Peloponnesians, who composed one half of the 
army, and could not see Xenophon. an Athenian, in authority without pain. 
Different measures were proposed; but nothing being decided on, the tA)ops 
divided tliem«ielves into three bodies, of which the Achaians and Arcadians, 
that is, the Peloponnesians, were the principal, amounting to four thousand 
five hundred heavy armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals. 
Chirisophus commanded another party of alxîut fourteen hundred men, besides 
seven hundred light artned infantry. Xenophon had the third, almost equal in 
number, of which three hundred were light armed soldiers, with about forty 
horse, which were all tlie cavalry of the army. The first having obtained 
ships from the people of Heraclea, a city of Pontus, to whom they had sent to 
demand them, set out before the rest to obtain some booty, and make a descent 
in the portof Calpe. Chirisophus, who was sick, marched by land ; but with- 
out quitting the coast, Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered into the 
heart of the countiy. 

New divisions arose. The imprudence of the troops and their leaders had 
imolved them in difficulties, not without loss; from whence the address of 
Xenophon extricated them more than once. Beii^ all re-united, alter va- 
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Thus success, they arrived by land at Chryso|X)lis in Caledonia, opposite to 
Byzantium, whither ihey repaired some days aùer, having passed the imîSï 
arm of the sea which separates the two contineiili. They were on the pool 
of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury wbicfc 
had been done them, and from the hope of enriching tlieni-f lvf ^ ntonce; 
when Xeiiophon made all possible haste thither. He admitted the Ju.stDe^a(l^ 
tbeir revenge | but be made them sensible of the £ital consequences whkb 
woulii attend it. " Aftrr your plundering this city, and destroying thf Lare- 
dœmonians established in it, you will be deemed the mortal enemie'- <>f their 
republic, and of all their allies. Athens, my country, tliat iiad four hundred 
galleys at tea and in the aiwials, when it took up arms against tbem, great 
sums of money in its treasury, a revenue <if a thousand talents, and was in 
possession of all the isl< s of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and Asia, 
of which this was one, has nevertheless been reduced to yield to their power» 
and sulraiil lo their sway. And do you, who are but a handful of men, bopa» 
without genends, provisions, allies, or any resource, either from Tissaphemes, 
who iias betrayed you, or the king of Persia, whom you have attempted to 
dethrone ; can you hope, I say, in such a condition, to make head against tk 
Lacedemonians ? Let ub demand aatis^tkin firom the Byzantines, and bbI 
averse their fault by a much greater of our own, which must draw upoooi 
inevitable ruin." lie was believed, and the affair accommodated. 

From thence he led them to Salnv>'dessa, to s<;rvc Seuthes, i)rince of Thrace, 
fpfao had before solicited him by his envoys to bring trcK>p> to his aid, inorder 
to re-establish him in his father's d()iiiinion«î, of which hi- • ti< mit - had deprived 
him.* He had made Xenophon great promises for himsell and his troops; 
but when they had done him the service be wanted, he was so far from keep- 
bag his word,tlmt he did not give them the pay agreed upon. Xenophon re- 
proached him exceedingly with this breach of faith ; imputiiïg his perfidy to Iii5 
minister Ueradides, who thought to make his court to his master, by saviqg 
him a sum of money, at the expense of justice, faith and honesty ; qualitia 
which ou^t to be dearer than all others to a prince, as they contribute the 
most to his reputation, as well as to the success of affairs and the security of a 
state. But that treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, jM^iJ aud 
justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothhig real but tbe^iofaeawB 
of much money, had no thought beyond that of enriching himself by dtm 
means whatever, and first robbed his master with impunity, and then ail \aS 
subjects. However," continued Xenophon, " every wise man, especialh 
when in authority and command, ought to rt^ard justice, probity, and the 6o 
of eogageme^as tfie most preeiout treasure he can possess, ami as aaah 
mred resourro. and an intallihie support, in all the events that can happen." 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for actiog in this manner with regard to 
the troops, as he was a native of Greece, ami not a Thiacian; but amice 
bad extinguished all sense of honour in him. 

While me dispute between Seuthes and Xenophon was warmest, rharrainus 
and Polynices arrived, as ambassadors from Lacedeemon, and brought advice, 
that the republic had declared war arainst Tissaphemes and Phamabas»; 
that ThimbroD had abeadj embarked with the troops, and promised a daric 
per month to every soldier, two to each officer, and four to the colonels, wl*> 
should engage in the service. Xenophon accepted the oiler; and having 
obtamed from Seuthes, by the médiation of the ambassadors, part of the w' 
due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus with the army, which amounted at 
that time to almost six thousand men. From thence he advanced to rgamtis. 
a city in tlie province of Troas. Having met near Parttienia, where eiHieil 
the ex|;>editioo of the Chweks, a great Dooleman lotmiiiiig into Persia, be took 
him, his wife and children, witn all hii eqai|^age, and by that means found 
himself in a condition to bestow great Tiberalities among tne soldiers, and to 
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nake them satisfactoiyameiids fiir all the lones they iiad sustained. Thimbroo 

at lei^th arrived, who took upon bim tbe command of the troops, and bavin^ 
joinea them with bis own, marched against Tis^japherne» ;>nil Ph:\mabrisu>. 
A Sucb was tbe event of the expedition of Cyrus.* Xenophon reckons from 
, the first setting out of the army of that pnnce fiwi the cMy of Ephesus, to 
their arrival where the battle was fought, five bundnd and thirty parasangaa 
or leagues, and ninety three days march ; and in their return fmm the ydace 
oi battle to Colyura, a city upon tbe coast of tbe Euxine or Black Sea. six 
Juindred and twenty parasangas or lea£;ues, and a buDdi«d and twenty days 
naa rc h t A nd adding l.otb together, be says, tbe way, going and coming, was 
eleven hunHred ;>nd filty-fivet parasangas or le?^y:up'î, and t^vo hundr^ and 
fitteeri d iys march ; and that tbe whole time occupied by the army in mi- 
forming that journey, tndudiiifr the davrof nat, was fifteen montbs.J 

It appears by tbis calculation, that tbe army of Cyrus marched daily, on an 
average, almost '^Iv parasangas or leagtie« in groins:, and only five in thf ir rr- 
tuni.t! U was iiaUnal that Cyrus, who desired to surprise bis brother, should 
itte all possible diligence for that purpose. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has always been esteemed among 
judges in the nrt of war, .is Î have already observed, perfect mode! in it^ 
kind, and wiihotii n parailei. indeed no enterprise couid be formed with more 
Talour and bravery, coiiducted with more prudenee, nor executed with more 
sucres^ Ten thousand men, fiv(^ or six hundred leagues fr«m their own 
counti y, who had lost their generals and best officers, and find themselves in 
the heart of (he enemy's va^t empire, undertake, in the sight of a victorious 
and iiUDit n)tis army, #itb their king at the bead of them, to mtire through 
the seat ot Iua ttupin-, and in a manner from tbe gates of hispalue; to tra- 
verse a vast extent of unknown countries, almost all in arm^ r^^aitist them, 
without being dismayed by tbe prospect of tbe innumerable obstacles and dan- 
gers to which they were oTery moment expoaed ; passée of rivere, of moun- 
tains and dehles ; open attacks ; secrt^t ambuscades from tbe people upon 
their route; famine, almost iJievitable in vast and desert region:^ ; md, ,,hove 
all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops who seemed to be na- 
pltayed in escorting them, but who in reality had orders to destroy them. ïoi. 
Artaxerxes, who was sensible how greatly the return of those Greeks into their 
country- would disgrace him, aiKl tarnish the glory of the empire in Utie sight 
of all nations, liad left nothing undone to prevent it; and be desired their ac- 
sttuctioii, says Plutarch, more passionately than to conquer Çynishhnseîf, or 
to presen e the sovereignty of his estates. Those ten thousand men, however, 
notwithstanding so many obstacles, carried their point, and arr!\pd, through a 
thousand dangers, victorious and triumphant, in their own couuliy. Aiilliony 
long after, when puisued by tbe Paiihians almost in the same countiy , finding 
himself in like danger, cried out in adrniiatioo of their invincible valour. 
"Oh! tbe retreat of the ten thousand i"^ 

It was the success of tliis famous retreat which bJled the people of (ireecc 
with contempt for Artaxeraes, by demonstrati^K to them, fliat gold, silver, 
haury» ▼duptuounieflB, and a numerous semglm oif women, were the only merit 
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X I five* whieb arc left out inth« tnt, to make the total willliha tl*» p«lir 

I Xcoopb. de Exped. Cyr. I. vii p, 4 »7. 
il Tb« parr :, :;<:« i» a meuure peculiar to the Prriinns "nd con»i(U of three stadia. Th« (tadiun it 
equal with the 4*t4-«>k, and c(«ntain«. According to Uie most received opinion, otto hundred and twaotv fif* 
Çeomotnctl pace» i twenty of winch in conieqiience are required t* the comnon French iMn*. " * 



this hai been mj rale heretofore ; accordiox to which the paraaasf a is a league and • 

I ohaerre here a great diAcultjr. In this calculation we find the ordinaiyda/f nMclMt«f Cjmt, nVk 
Ml Army of more than om lMBm4 t h owand pmji, would hat* bc«Di, «m éaj with another, bIm ImBOM» 
duriac »o long a tine. wkkb. Mewdiag to joagct IB aSHUKj uMbn, i» «htotatelr irapoMlble. TMt b 
whktlnft 4M«nniB«4 m I» «MiipalB tb« pf tfa at a* mm thm a league. Several authors te«« ■•- 
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of the gnrand monarch ; but, that as to the rest, his opulence and all hit botsted 
ponder were only pride and vain ostentation. It was this préjudice, more gene- 
ral than ever in Ureece. aAer this celebrated eipediUoo, that biHh to 
those bold enterprises of the Greeks, of- which we shall soon treat, that made 
Artaierces tremble upon bb thruoe, and broug^ht the Fersian eoapire to the Teij 
brink of destruction. 

SBCTION VII. — CONSE^UEIfCSS OF THE DEATH OF CVRU8. CEUELTV OF FiST* 

•ATM. 8TATUU POISONED. 

I RETimir to what passed aikar tfie battle of Cunaza, in the court of AiCi- 
lorxes.* As he believed that he killed Ctius with his own hand, ackl looked 

upon that action as the most glorious of h»s life, he desired that all the irodd 
should think the same ; and it was wounUiiK him in the most tender point to 
dispute that honour, or endearour to dhride it with bim. The Carian aoJdier, 
whom we mentioocd befiive, not contented with the great presents the king 
had (nade him upoo a different pretext, perpetually declared to all that would 
hear him, that none but himsell had killed Cyrus, and that the king did hi^i 
ereat injustice in deprÎTinr bim of the glory due to bim. The prince, upoo 
being informed of that insMence, conceived a jealousy equally base and ciuel, 
and had the weakness to cause him to be delivered to r:»r)*satis, who had sworn 
the destruction of all who had any share in the death ol her son. Animated bj 
ber baibarooB ievenge,8be oonmanded the executkmera to take the udbrtaailt 
wretdi, and to make bim suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days ; 
then, after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted brass into his eaili till 
be exoired in that cruel miseiy ; which was accordingly executed. 

Mitnridates also, baWnf boasted in an entertainment where be bad hnemt 
heated with wine, that it was he who gave Cyrus bis mortal wound, paid reiy 
dear for that sottish and imprudent V itiity; he was conflemned to suffer th^ 
punUbmeni of the trougbs,| one of tiie most cruel that was ever invented ; and 
after having languished in tonneiit during sefonteen days, died at lait incf- 
cruciating misery. 

There only remained for the final execution of her project, and fully to sa* 
tiate her vengeance, the punishment of the king's eunuch, Mesabates, uho, by 
bis master's order, bad cut off the bead and bsinid of C^nis. But as there was 
nothing to take hold of in his conduct, Parysatis laid the following snarç tor 
him. She was a woman of great address, had abundance of wit, arni excelled 
in playti^ at a certain game with dice. Alter the war, she was reconciled 
wHii ne king, played often with htm, was of all his parties, bad an u nb e mdsi 
complaisance tor him, and far from contradicting bim in any tbii^, prevented 
his desires, did not blush at indulging his passions, and even at supplying 
him with the means of gratifying them. But she took a social care never to 
lose sight of bim, and to leave matira as little alone with lum as she coakl,da* 
siring to gain an absolute ascendency over her son. 

One day seeir^ the king entirely unemplo)''ed, and with no thoughts but ot 
diverting himseli, she pro{)osed playing at dice with him for a thousand daric^4 
to which he readily consented. Slie sufiered bim to win, and paid down the 
money. But affecting rt^gret and vexatiOD, die pressed him to bcçin again, 
and to play with her tor an eunuch. The kir«, who suspected nothing, com- 
plied, and they agreed to except five of the favourite eunuchs on each side, 
that the winner should take their choice out of the rest, and the loier be batfH 
to deliver him. Having made these conditions, they sat down to play. The 
queen was all attention to the game, and made use of all ber skill and address 
in it ; besides which, the dice favoured her. She won, and chose Mesabates, 
for be was not one of the excepted. As soon as die got him into her hao^ 
and before the kiqg couki bave the least suspkkm of the refeoge sba bm» 

* n tiU io Arus. p. 1018—1091. t Sec Ui« deschptieo «( tkia torUira im Pace 97 of Uiit roloa** 
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Uted, she delivered bim to the executioners, and commaDded them to flea Kîpn 
alive, to lay him anenvaids upon three cross bars,* and to stretdi bis skin at 

large before his eyes upon two stakes prepared for diat purpose, which was 
performed accordingly. When the king knew this, he was very sorry for it, 
and violently angnr with bis mother. But without givir^g; herself any farther 
* trouble about it, die told him with a smile, and in a jesting way, really you 
are a ereat loser, and must be higrbly in the rigfht, to be so much out of humour 
for a decrepit wretch of a eunuch, when I, who lost a thousand good daiicSf 
and paid thêiii down upon the spot, do not say a word, and am sali&âed.*' 

An tbea e e imU e s seem to have^been only essays and prepamtioiia fiir t 
gÎMter vrime, which Parysatis meditntcd. She had retained at heart a vkMtk 
hatred for aueen Statira, which she h:i(l suffered to escape her upon many oc- 
casions, perceived plainly, that her influence with the kine, her son, was 
onJy the effect of bis respect am consideration for ber as bh nmher ; whereat 
ttiat for Statira was founded in love and confidence, the best security of credit 
with him. What is the jealousy of an ambitious woman incapable of? She re- 
solved to rid herself, whatever it might cost her, of so formidable a rival. 

For the more eertaio aMaimient of ber ends, abe fe%iied a veeondKation 
with her dau^ter-in-law, and treated her with all the exterior marks of sin- 
cere friendship and real confidence. The two queens appearing therefore to 
have foi^ot their former suspicions and differences, lived well together, saw 
eue anoAd^is beAref and eat at each other's apartments. But as both of 
them knew bow much the friendships and caresses of the court were to be re- 
^ » lied upK)n, especially among the women, they were neither of them deceived 
' ' in the other ; and the same tears always subsisting, they kept upon their guard, 
end never eat bctf of the same dishes and pieces. Coufd one believe it possible 
to deceive so attentive and cautious a vigilanoet Parysatis one day, wnen her 
daughter-in-law was at table with her, took an exquisitely delicious bird, that 
had been served up, cut it in two parts, gave one half to Statira. and eat the 
eâier bieieelfl Statira sooo after was seisra whb ibarp pains, and nav i ne quit- 
ted the table, died in the most dreadfiil convulsions, not wi^out inepirmg the 
king with the most violent suspicions of his mother, of whose cruelty ana im- 
^•Çàble and revengeful spirit, he was sufficiently sensible belbre. He made 
w siMctest inquiry into me crime. All bis mother's officers and do m es t ic s 
were slezed and put to the question ; when Gygis, one of die women and con- 
. fidants of Parysatis, confessed the whole. She had caused one side of a knife 
r to be nibbed with poison ; so that Faiysatis having cut the bird in two, put the 
[ floood part into ber own noutb directly^ and gave Statira the olfaer that was 
r poiioiied. Gygis was put to death after ttie manner hi which the Persians 
\ punished poisoners, which was to lay their head-^ upon a great and very broad 
i stone, and beat ujpon it with another till they were entirely crushed, and had 
\ 110 lemtinB of tbeir former figm«. As fbrPaiysatis, the king contented bimaelf 
I ntHh confining ber to Babylon, where she demanded to retin, and tokl ber tbat 
} hewonldDerer set bis foot within it while abe was there* 



CHAPTER UI. 

Tbe inincipal contents of this chapter are, the e n t e rnt iaes of tbe Laeedc- 

monians in Asia Minor, their defeat at Cnidos, the re-estaolishment of the walls 
and power of Athens, the famous peace of Antalcides prescribed to the Greeks 
by Artaxenes Bfnemon, the wars of that prince against Evagoras,king oi Cy- 
prai, and tbe Cadosians. Tbe persons wtio are most conpioMNiB In this inter- 
val are, Lysanderand AgeailaiMtflntbesiàeoftbeLifledwîwnb 
CO that of the Athenians. 
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SECTIOJt L-^RBCIAir CIT1B8 OF lOmA fHTLOBE AID OF UUtXDMMOM, MBSI> 

LAUS ELECTED KUIO. HIS CHARACTER. 

The cities of Ionia, that had taken part with Cyprus, apprehending the re- 
sentment of Tissaphemes, had appliea to the Lacedsetnoniam, as the deliver- 
ers of Greece, for their support in tlie possession of the liberty they eoioyed, 
and to premt their country from being ravaged. We have already said tint 
Thimbron was sent thither, to whose troops Xenophon iiad joined hi^, alter 
their return from Persia.* Thimbron was soon recal lied upon some discontent, 
and had for bis successor DercjUidas, sumamed Sisyphus, from his industry io 
findhtt raaovroM, and his capacttj in inventing warlike machines. He took 
upon him the command df the arnvy at Kphesus. When he arrived there, ht 
was apnrisr d that there was a diâerence between the two satiaj» wiio cooh 
mandeu in tiie country.f 

The provinces of me Penian nioiiaidiT,man^ of which, aitnatad at the ei* 
tremity of the empire, requiring too much application to be governed imme- 
diately by the prince, were confided to the care of the g^reat lords, comnoonly 
called satraps. They had each of them in their government an aJmost sove- 
n|gD authority, and were, property speaking, not unlike the viceroys we see 
in our days in some neighbouring states. They were supplied with a number 
of troops sufficient for the defence of the country. They appointed ail officers, 
disposed of the governments of cities, and were charged with levying and re- 
mitt ii^ the tributes to the prince. They had power to raiae troops, to treat 
with neighbouring states, and even with the generals of the enemy ; in a word, 
to do eveiT thing necessary to the good order and tranquillity of their govern- 
ments. They were independent of one another : and tboiign they served the 
aame master, and it was their duty to concur to the aame «wb, yet each heing 
more desirous of the particular aovantage of his own province, than the gene- 
ral ^ood of the empire, tbe^oilen differed among themselves, formed opposite 
designs, valhsed aid to their colleagues id necessity, and sometimes acted di- 
ncuj against them. The remotenessof the oourt^aDd the absence of the prince, 
gave room for these dissentions ; and perhaps a secret policy contributed to 
keep them up, to elude or prevent conspiracies, which too good an understand- 
iflff aiiioiM[ the govemors might have excited. 

DevGjllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissaphemes and Phamabasus 
were at variance, made a truce with the former; that he might not have them 
both upon his hands at the same time, he entered the province of Fhanubasiu, 
and aavanoed as ftr as iEolia. 
Zeois, the Dardanian, had governed that province under the satrapes authority; 
* and as after his death it was to have been given to another, Mania, his widow, 
went to Phamabasus with troops and presents, and told him, that haviiK been 
the wife of a man who had rendered nim great services, she desired nm not 
to deprive her of her hushand*s rewani ; tnat she should serve him with the 
same zeal and fidelity; and that if she Ai i led in either, he was always at liberty 
to take her government from her. She was continued in it bv this meam, 
and acqoitteof herself with all the judgment and ability that ooiud have beea 
expocted fn)m tfie moat consummate person in the art of govemir^. To the 
ordinary tributes which her husband had paid, she added presents of an ex- 
traordinary magnihcence ; and when Phamabasus came into l>er province, she 
enteitamed him more splendidly than any ci the ottier gOVeHKNTB* She was not 
contented with the conservation of the cities committed to her care ; she made 
new conquests, and took from the Lydiaoa and Fisidiam, Larissa, AmaiiU, 
and Colona. 

Henoe we may observe, that pnidence, good aense, and coura^, bekwg to 

both sexes. She was present in all èxpeditions in a chariot, and in person de- 
creed rewards and punishments. None of the neighbouring provinces bad 
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a 6iier aniT than lKn,iii ivlnch rfie had • ^rett Bomber of Greek soldiers in 
her p*y. She even attended Phamabasus in all his enterprises, and was of 
no tommon support to him. So that the satrap, who knew all the value of so 
extraordinary a merit, did more honour to this^ lady than to all the other ffo- 
▼diMMTSa He even adniitted her into his council, and treated herwitb a on- 
tinctioD that might have excited jealousy, if the modesty and affability of that 
lady had not prevented bad effects, by thnm ing, in a manner, a veil over all her 
perfections, which softened their lustre, and let them appear only as objects of 
admintioii. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, her son-in-law. stiiRK 
with the reproach of suffering a woman to command in his place, and abusir^ 
the eotire confidence she reposed in him, which gave him access to her at aU 
times, strangled her, with her son. After her death, he seised two ibrtaesses, 
therein she had secured her treasures; the <^her cities declared agahist him. 
He did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at 
this Juncture. All the fortresses of iEulia, either voluntarily or by ibrce, sur- 
vendimd to him; and Midias was depiired of the possessions he had so uo- 
justly acquired. The Lacedsmonian general having ^nted Phamabasus a 
truce, took up his winter quarteis in Bithynia, to avoid being chaigeable to 
his allies. 

The neit year, being coatinaed hi the command, he marched into Thrace, 

and arrived at the Chersonesus.* He knew that the deputies of the countiy 
had been at Sparfa to represent the Docossity of fortifying the isthmus with a 
good wall ajg^ainst the frequent incursions of the barbarians, which prevented 
the cultivation of the lands. Haviqg measured the space, which is more than 
a lea^e in breadth, he distributed ue work among the soldiers, and the wall 
was finished in the autumn of the same yer^r. Within this space were enclosed 
eleven cities, several ports, a great number of arable lands and plantations, 
wiûi pasture 4^ all kinds. The woik being finished, he Ktumed Into Asia, 
aller oaving reviewed the cities, and found them all in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of jïlgospotamos, havii^ con- 
demned himself to a voluntaiy banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus 
with king Evaporas, not only for the safety of hu peisoii, but in expectation of 
échange inafiairs ; " like one," says Plutarch, *' wno waits the return of the tide 
before ne embarks." lie had always in view the re-establishment of the Athe- 
nian power, to which his defeat had given a mortal wound ; and full of fidelity 
and seal ibr hb couoti^, though little favourable to him, perpetually meditated 
the means to raise it from its ruins, aiid restcm it to its ancient splendour.! 

TÊm Athenian general, knowing that the success of his views required a pow- 
esfcl support, wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects to him, and ordered 
Ûat person who oarried his letter to apply himselr to Ctesias, who would give 
it to the kin^. It was accordingly delivered to that physician, who, it is said, 
Uiough he did not approve the contents of it, added to what Conon had wrote, 
'* that he desired the king would send Ctesias to him, being a person veiy ca- 
pable of his service, especially in marithne affiurs." Pharaabasas, in cooeert 
wid) Conon, had gone to court to complain against the conduct of Tlssaphemes^ 
as too much in favour of the Laceda?monians. Upon the warm instances ot 
Phamabasus, the king ordered five hundred talents^ to be paid him for the 
equipment of a fleet, with instructHJOS to give Cooon the command of it He 
sent Ctesias into Gieeoe, who, after having visited Cnidos, his native osuotiy, 
went to Sparta. § 

This Ctesias was at hrst in the service of Cyrus, whom be bad followed iu 
bis ezpedltkm. He was taken prisoner hi the Mtde wherem Cjnus was killed, 
and was called on to dress the wounds which Artaxerxes had received, in which 
he acquitted himself so well, that the kipg retained him in his service, and made 
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him biâ ârst physician. He passed st^vcral years in his service ia that capa- 
city. While he vmi tbeie,tfae Greeks, upon all their occasioot at the court, 
applied themselves to him ; as Conon did on this. Hia low reaidence in Per- 
sia, and at the court, had piven him the necessary time arid means for bis in- 
fonnalion in the history of the countiy, which be wrote in twenty-three books. 
The firrt oontamed thie Uatoiy of the AMyriana and Bahylooians, from Nioai 
and Semiramis doifn to Cyrus. The other seventeen treated of the Persian 
affairs, from the l>eginning of the reign of Cyrus to the third ^ear of the nint fy- 
tiith Olympiad, which agrees with the three hundred and ninety -ei^tb bcture 
Jnava CmuaT. He wrote also a history of India. Photitis has j^i^en us »- 
▼eral extracts of both his histories, which are all that remain of Ctesias. He 
often contradicts Herodotus, and differs sometimes also from Xenophon. He 
was in no great estimation with the ancients, who sooke of him as a very vaia 
nan» whose veradlf was not to be relied on, and woo has inserted 6blM, and 
sometimes even lies, in his histoiy.* 

Tissaphemes and Pfaarnabasus, though secretly each other^s enemies, had 
upon the kill's orders united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of Dercyl- 
lidas, who had marched into Caria. They had reduced him lo post himself 
so disadvantageously , that be must inevitably have perished bad ttiey cbaig«d 
him immediately, without giving him tin)e to look about him. Phamahasus 
was of this opinion: but Tissaphemes, apprehending the valour of the Greeks, 
who hnd been m the aimy of Cyrus, which he had eiperjenced, and which hs 
conceived would be equalled by the rest, proposed an inters- iew, which was 
accepted. Derc^'llidas having demanded that the Grecian cities should con- 
tinue free, and rissaphernes. that the army and generals of LacedatmoD shouki 
letire ; they made a truce, till tfie answers of their respective masteis éoiA 
be known. f 

While these things passed in Asia, the Lacedaemonians resolved to chastise 
the insolence of the people of £lis,%vho, not content with having entered into 
an alliance with their enemies in the Peloponnesian war, prevented (heir di»> 
putii^ the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence of the nOT-payroent 
of a hne by Sparta, they had insulted their citizens durir^ the games, and hin- 
dered Agis from sacrihciog in the temple of Jupiter Olympus. That kipg was 
charged wi^ this eipedition, which did not terminate till the third year after. 
He could have taken their city Olympia, which had no ^vorks, but contented 
himself with plundering the suburbs, and the places for the exercises, which 
were very hne. They demanded peace, which was granted, and were suffered 
to retain me s u peri m endency of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, to which tmf 
had not much right, but were moie wofChy of thai honour than thoae who dih* 
puted it with them.^ 

Agis on his return fell sick, and died on his arrival at Sparta. Ahoost divine 
honours were paid to his memory , and after the expiration of aome days,K- 
cording lothe custom, Leoty chides and Agesilaus^he former son and the laUtf 
brother of the deceased, disputed the cr(>wtK§ Tlie latter maintained thatWi 
competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported his assertion by the conies* 
SM» of the queen herself, who rnew best, and who had often, as well as btf 
husband, acknowledged as much. In fact there was a current report that he 
was the son of Alcibiades,!! as has been related in its place, and that the Athe- 
nian general had corrupted her by a present of a thousand darics.H Agis pro- 
tested the contraiy at his death. Leotychidas having thrown himseir at to 
feet, all bathed in tears, he could not refuse the grace fie imploiedof hiB»iiB 
owned him ibr his aoo before all that were present 
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Most 01 the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great merit of Agesîlaus» 

and deeming it an extmordinary advantage to have a person for their kir^ who 



had been educated among them, and oassed. like them, through all the rigour 
of the Spartan education, supported bim witn their whole jpimr. An ancient 
Cfacle^Olt adriacd Sparta to beware of "a lame reign,*" was urged against 
him. Lysander only made a jest of it, and turned its sense against Leoty chides 
himaelf ; eodeavourii^g to prove, that as a bastard, he was tlie lame king tlie 
oracle intended to caotion ttwm against. Afetilaus, as well hy his own gr^at 
qtndities, as the poweiiUl support of Lysaoaer, earned it agaioBt his neiAew, 
and was declarea kmg. 

As bj the laws, the kioçdom bad devolved to Agis, his brother Agesilaus. 
^vho seemed to be destined to pass bis life as a private person, was Macated 
like other children in the Spartan discipline, which was a very rou^h manner 
of life, and full of laborious exercise, but brought up youth to perfect obedi- 
ence.* The law dispensed with this education only to such children as were 
dflsinied Ibr the throne. Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar adtantage, that 
he Old not arrive al commandiiig, till he had first learned perfectly well how 
to obey. From Ihence it was, that of ail the kings of Sparta he best knew how 
to make his sul^ects love and esteem him, because, to the great qualities with 
which nature had endowed him for command and sovereignty, he had uriled 
by his education the advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in point of education and policy, 
should conceive it proper to abate any thing of its severity and discipline in fa- 
vour o^the princes who were to reign; the^ having the most need of being early 
habituated to obedience, in order to quahfy them the better for command. 

Plutarch observes, that from his infancy, Agesilaus was remarkable for unit- 
ii^ Qualities in himself, which are generally incompatible ; a vivacity of spirit, 
a veoemence, an invincible resolution in appearance, an ardent passion for 
being first and surpassing all others, with a gentleness, submission, and docility, 
that complied instantly, and made him infinitely sensible of the slightest repri- 
mand ; so that every thing might be obtained of him from motives of bonouTi 
but nothing hy fear or violence.! 

He was lame ; but that defect was covered by the gracefulness of his person, 
and still more by the gayely with which he supported and rallied it himself. 
It may even be said, that the infirmity of bis body set bis valour and passion 
for gfory in a stronger light ; there being no labour nor enterprise, however 
difficult, that he would refuse on account of that inconvenience. 

Praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was so far from giving him 
pleasure, that it offended him, and was never received by him as such, but 
when it came from the mouths of those, who upon other occasions, had repre- 
sented his failings to him with freedom. J He would never suffer his picture 
to be drawn during his life, and even when dying, expressly forbade any image 
to be made of him, either in colours or relievo. His reason was, that his great 
actions, if be had done any, would supply the place of monuments ; without 
which, all the statues in the world woufd do him no manner of honour.^ We 
only know that he was of smnll «talurc;, which the Spartans did not like m their 
kings; and Tbeophrastus ailinns, that the ephori laid a fine upon their king 
Arcnidamus, the father of Agesilaus, for having espoused a very small woman : 
**For," said ihcy, " she willgive us puppets lastead of kiïigs. 

It has been remarked, that Agesilaus, in his way of liviîig with the Spartans, 
behave^ better with regard to his enemies tiiau his friencU ; for be never did 
the least wnog to the loimer, and often vwlated justice hi favour of the bitter. 

* Hence it w«i. Unt Um peat 8imonii2e» called Spaxta, •• the tuatr of auia," ienuurtuSgo^o*- ^* t)i« 
•alveMof tbè Grèeûui citiet, which rendered iU uipabiUats by good habili tb« owttMli^Mrf ''S******! 
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He wouJd have been ashamed not to have honoured and i-ewarded hb enemie» 
when Aeir actions desen ed it ; and was not able to reprore hn friend* wbeii 
tliey committed faults.* He would even support them when tbeyfim iatiie 
wroi^, and upon such occasions, looked upon the zeal for justice as a raln 
pretence to cover the refusaJ of servir^ them. In proof of this, a abort letter 
IS cited, written by him to a judge, in recommendation of a hiiud ; îo which 
he sa^s: " If Nicias be not guilty, acquit him for his innocence; if be be, 
acquit him for my sake ; but however it be, acquit him."t 

It aigues a very imperfect knowledge of the duties and privileges of frieoQ* 
ship, to make it, in this manner, subservient to crime and a proCectfon to bad 
actions. The fundamental law of friendship, says Cicero is, never to ask of 
or to grant any thing to friends, that does not consist with justice and honour: 
** Hsc prima lex in amicitia saociatur, ut nequc rogemusres turpes, nec iacia* 
mus rogati.*'! 

Agesilaus was not so scrupulous on tliis }>oint, at least in the beginning, and 
omitted no opportunity of gratifying his friends, and even his enemies. ' By 
this officious and obliging conduct, supported by his extraordinaiy merit, he ac- 
quired great influence and almost absolute power in the city, wbidi ran sobigb as 
to render him suspected by his country. The ephori, to prevent its effectSySod 
give a check to bis ambition, laid a hne upon him, alleging as their sole rea- 
son, that he attached the hearts of the citizens to himself alone, which wen: 
the right of the republic, and ought not to be possessed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put in possession of the whole estate of hb 
brother i\gis, of which Leotychides was depnved as a bastard. But seeing that 
âieielatioasofthatp rinoe^ on the aide c£ his mother Lampito, were all ven* puor, 
he divided the whole inheritance among them, and by that act of generosiy ac- 
quirf d ^reat reputation, and the prood will of all the world, instead of the envy 
and haired he might have drawn upon himself by keeping the inheritance. 
These sorts of sacrifices are glorious, though uncommon, and can never be 
sufficiently esteemed. 

Never was a kiij^ of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; "and it was only," a5 
Xenophon says, bv obeymg his countiy in every thing that he acq.Mr* d so 
great an authority which seems a khidor paiadox, and is thus txvhuml by 
Plutarch. The greatest power was vested at that time m the ephori sud senate. 
The ollice of the ephon subsisted only one year ; they were instituted to limit 
the too great power of tlie kings, and to serve as a barrier against it, as ire have 
observed elsewhere. For this reason the kipgs of Sparta, from their csub- 
Iishment, had always retained a kind of hereditaiy aversion ibr them, and CCNI' 
tinually opposed their measures. Agesilaus adopted a quite contrary method. 
iTOtead of being perpetually at war with them, and clashii^ upon all occa?io«? 
With their measures, be made it his business to cultivate their good opiojoD, 
treated them alwa; s with the utmost deference and regard, never entered aprn 
the least enterprise without having first communicated it to them, and upon 
their summons quilted every thing, and repaired to the senate with the ut- 
most promptitude and resignation: whenever he tat upon his throne to ad- 
mmister justice, jf the ephori entered, he never failed to rise op to do th«a 
SSS^^iJiu^lM^'^-^^*^ instances of respect, he seemed to add new dipiity to 
ineiromcc. while in reality he augmented his own power without its beir« ob- 
served, and added to the sovereignty a grandeur the more solid and permanent, 
as It was the effect of the good will and esteem of the people for him. The 
greatest ot the Koman emperors, as Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antonimi?. 
iveiB convinced, that the utmost a prince could do to honour and exalt the prio- 
ml magistrates, was only adding to bis own power, and strengthening his autho- 
ntv, w-hich neither should nor can be founded in any thing but justice. 

buch was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said herealter. and with 
character it was therefore necessary to begin. 
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C. 8KCT10N II. ^AOCSILAUS GOES TO ASIA. LYSANDER FALLS OITT WITS fif- 

A0E8ILAUS had <5carcely ascended the throne, when accounts came from 
AsiB. that the kiiig of Persia was fittiqgout a £reat fleet with intent tu deprive 
ibn Laccdsmooiaiis of their empire st tea. The letteit of Conon, secooded 
by the remonstrances of Pharnabasus, who had in concert represented to Afta- 
Xerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made a strorig; imprf sjion tjpon 
that prijtce. From that time he had it seriously in contemplation to humble 
Hiat proud republic, by raising up its rival, and by that means re oit a bHsb 
the ancient balance between them, which alone could assure bis safety, by 
keeping ihem perpetunlly employed afipainstoachotbertaiidtlienbypreveolad 
from uniting tiieir forces against him.* 

Lysander, who desired to be sent into Am, id older to n-establish bis de» 
pendants and friends in the government of the cities, from which Sparta had 
removed them, strongly disposed Agesilaus to take upon himself tlie charepeof 
the war, and to prevent the barbarian kii^, by attacking him remote from 
Greece, before be should have finished his prepuatîo». The republic Imt* 
irtç; made this proposal to him, he could not refuse it, and charged himself with 
the expedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty Spartan captains 
should be ^nted him, to assist him and compose his council, with two thou- 
nnd new citizens, to be cfaoien out of the helots who had lately been made 
frecmrn, ami six thousand troops of the allies; which was immediately re- 
solved. Lysander was placed at the head of the thirty Spartans, not only on 
account of bis great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but for the 
particular firierKlship betwecB him and Aspesilaus, who was indebted to him for 
the throne, as well as the honour ifhicb had been lately conferred upon bini,cC 
beir^ elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who bad followed Cyrus, and whom the 
inrliole power of Persia was not able to prevent from retreating into their own 
country, had inspired all Greece with a wonderful confidence in their forces, 
and a supreme contempt for the barbarians. In this disposition of the people, 
the Lacedaemonians conceived it would reproach them to neglect so favour- 
able a conjuncture for delivering^ the Greeks in Asia fipom their subjection to 
those barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrages and violences with 
which they were continually oppressing them. They nad already attempted 
this by their generals, Thimbron and Dercyllidas : but all their endeavours 
having hitherto proved ineflfectual, they referred toe conduct of this war to 
the care of Agesilaus. He promised them either to conclude a glorious peace 
with the Persians, or to employ them so effectually as should leave them nei- 
ther leisure or inclination to carry the war into Greece. The' king had ^reat 
views, and thought of nothing less than attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 

When he arrived at Ephesus, Tissaphemes sent to demand for what purpose 
he had come into Asia, and why he had taken up arms. He replied, that be 
came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-establish them in their 
ancienl libertjr. The satrap, who was not ]fret prepared, preferred art to force, 
and assured him, that his mrister ^Yould çive the Grecian cities of Asia their 
liberty, provided he committed no acts ol hostility till the return of the cou- 
riers. Agesilaus agreed ; and the truce was sworn to on both sides. Tissa- 
plMines, who laid no great strc ss upon an oath, took advantage of this delay to 
assemble troops on all side?. The Laceda-moninn general was apprised of it, 
but kept his word ; being convinced, that in affairs of state, the breach of failli 
can have but a very short and precarious success ; whereas a reputatran ee* 
tablished upon invkmble fidelity in the observance of engagements, which thp 
perfidy itself of other contractir^ parties has not power to alter, will establish 
a credit and confidence equally useful and glorious. In fact, Xcnophon re- 
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marks, that this relieious observation of treaties gaioed him the uoiverial et- 
teem and opinion ornie cities ; uliile the dilferent condnet of T taa pfc iip M 
cntiratf kMt Irin their favour.* 

A^esilaiis pmployt d this interval in acquirinjir an exact knowledge of tbf? 
slate of the cities, and in making suitable reflations.! He found great dis- 
order every where, their gu teniu e i rt being neither demoenficel, «s mder the 
Athenians, nor aristocatic*}, as Lysander had established it. 

The people of the country had no communication with Agesilaus, nor bad 
ever known him ; for which reason they paid no respect to him, conceivipg 
that he had the title of genecil ht Ibrai't aeke oiilj,and that the whole pomr 
was really vested in Lysander. As Do governor had ever done so much g^ood 
to his friends, or harm to his enemies, as Lysander, it is not to be wondered at, 
that he was so much beloved by the one, and feared by the other. All there- 
lue were eager to pay their ho w tgc to him, were eveiy day in crowds at bis 
doar,and made his train very numerous when he went abroad : while Agresilaus 
remained almost alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offending a eeneral 
and king* eitremely sensible and delicate in what regarded bib aulnority ; 
though dtherwite not jealous of any one*iB merit, but, on the contrary, m«xli 
inclined to distinguish it with his favour He did not di^scmble his disgrust. 
He paid no regard to Lysander's rcconiniendation55,and ceased to employ him 
himself. Lysander presently perceived this alteration in regard to him. lie 
diaBew Umi e o hit applicatiens for his friends to the king, desired them not to 
visit him any more, rwr attach themselves to him, but to address themselves 
directly to the kin^, and to cultivate the favour of those who in the present 
times bad power to serve and advance their creatures. The {neater part of 
then ceased to importune him with tlieir allaift, Iwt did not remfnfioBpqr* 
ing their rt^snpct to him. On the contrary, they were only more assiduous than 
ever about nis person, attended him in thron|?s when he took the air abroad, 
and regularly assisted at all bis exercises. Lysander, naturalhr vain, aod lonr 
accustomed to the homage and submisskMi tliat attended absofnle power, did 
not take sufficient care to remove the bu-^y crowd from his person, that COIH 
tinually made their addresses to him with more application tnanever.t 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and g:randeur grew still more aod 
more offensive to Agesilaus, and seemed intended to ioMilt him. He resented 
it 80 highly, that, havii^ given the most considerable commands and best ejo- 
vemments to inferior oflfcers, he appointed Lysander commissary of the slore*^, 
and distributor of provision ; ana ailt^rwardl, tu insult and deride the lonians, 
he told them, " that they mi^ht now go and consult his master botcher." 

Lysander thought it then incumbent upon him to speak, and to come to an 
eipianation with him. Their conversation was brief and laconic. Certainly, 
m£lord," said Lysander, " you rery well know how to depress your friends.'* 
'* Tes, when they would set themselves above me ; but when they are studioai 
of my dignity, i know also how to let them share In it." " But perhaps, my 
lord, replied Lysander, " 1 have been injured by false reports ; and things i 
never dia have Men imputed to me. I must beg, therefore, if it be only upon 
acooonl of the straogers, who have all of them their eyes upon us, that you 
would give me an employment in your army, wherein you shall think roe least 
capable of displeasing, and best qualified tor serving you effectualiy." 

IB consequence of ttis ooomsation, Agesilaus conferred oo him Ine Beutsn- 
ancy of the Hellespont; in which employment be retained all hb resentment, 
without however, nra^lectin^ any part of his duty, or of what conduced to the 
success of afiairs. Some short time afier^ he returned to Sparta, without aoT 
maito of honour or disthiction, extremely incensed against Agesilaus, and wah 
the hope of making him perfectly sensible of it 

It must be allowed that Lysander's conduct, as wc have here represented it, 
denotes a vanity and narrowness of mind on his side, very unworthy of his r^- 

^ I Pint, is Af cut p. 690. 6W. In Lftaixl. p. 11?, 
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Ution. Pei^ps ^esiilits cairied his sensibility and delicacy too far in point 
ofboffKMir, and be wm a Utile too eevere upon a friend and benefactor, who 
might have been recUimed to bis duty by lecret KprooA, attended wMt open- 

ness of heart and expressions of kindness. But however great Lysan<irr'> 
merit, and however considerable the services lie had rendered Agesilans might 
be, stiU they eedd not give him a right even to ao equality with his king and 
general, tar leae te the superiority he affected, which m some measure teMéd 
to make the other insignificant. Ho «^lioiild linvp remembcrtid, that it is novcr 
allowable tor an inferior to ibiget himself, and to exceed the bounds of a just 
aaborainatioB. 

Upon his return to Sparta, be had it seriously in mind to execute a pvqject 
which he had many years revolved within hiiimelf. At Sparta there were only 
two famiJies, or rather branches, of the posterity of Hercules, who had a right 
to the thvone. When Lysander had attahied'to that degree of power which 

his great actions had acquired him, he began to feel pain at beholdii^ a efty» 
whose glory had been so much augmented by his exploits, under the govern- 
ment ot princes, to whom he yielded neither in valour nor birth ; for be was 
descended, as well as themselves, horn Hereules. He theiefeie soi^t meam 
to deprive those two houses ot' the sole succession to the crown, and to extend 
that right to all the other branches of the Heraclides, and even, according to 
scMne, to all the natives of Sparta ; flattering himself, that if bis desi^^u suc- 
ceeded, no Spartan could be capable of disputing that honoor with nun, and 
that he should have the preference to all others.* 

This ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the greatest captains are 
often those from whom a republic has most to apprehend. Those haughty, 
violeiit spirits, accustomed to absolute power fn armies, bring bad[ with vic- 
tory a daring loftiness of mind, always to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta, 
in givine Lysander unlimited power, and leaving it for so many years in his 
hands, did not sufficiently^ consider, that nothing is more dangerous than to con- 
fide in persons of superior merft and abilities, employments of supreme au- 
thority^ which naturally exposes them to the temptation of rendering them- 
selves mdependent, and absolute masters of power. Lysander was not proof 
against it, and practised secretly to open himself a way to the thrt>ne. 

The undertaknig was bold, and required long preparations. He thought it 
impossible to succeed withf)ut first making use of the fear of the divinity, and 
the terrors of superstition, to amaze and subdue the citizens into a more easy 
disposition to receive i^at he wanted to have them understand ; for he knew 
that at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least impor- 
tance was determined, without the oracles being previou-*ly consulted. He 
tempted with great presents the priests and priestesses of Delphos, Dodona, 
and Ammon, though ineffectually the first time ; and the latter even sent am- 
bassadors to Sparta, to accuse him of ioi|riety and sacrilege ; bttthe extricated 
himself from that affair by his influence and address. 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A woman in the kingdom of 
Pixitus, affirming that she was with child by Apollo, had been delivered some 
jean before of a son. to whom tlie name oflSilenus wasg^ven ; and the greatest 

Eersons of that nation had disputed the honour of nursir^ and educating him. 
ysander embraced this circumstance for the promotion of his des^ns, b^ pro- 
curing a nmnber of persons of sufficient note to give it an air of ciedibility, to 
cfaNwIate the report of this miraculous birth. After which, information was 
brought from Delphos to Sparta and industriously circulated, that the priests 
of the temple had in their custody some books olif very ancient oracles, which 
they kept concealed from all the world, a knowledge of which was not per- 
mitted either ta Ihem, or waf other person whatever ; and that ouly a son of 
Apollo, who was to come in process of time, after havino: eriven undoubted 
prooib of bis birth to those who bad chaige of the books, was to take and cany 
them away. 
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All this being preinisetL Siienus was to present bioueU to the priests, and 
demand those oracles as tne sonof Apollo ; and the priesfa, who ff«ve in 
secrt't, as actors well prepared and fully instructed in their parts, we re on their 
side to make the most exact and circumstantial inquirjr into every thing, not 
without affecting great difficulty, and asking manT questions for the iulJ proof 
of his bîftii. At length , as if absolutely cxxmnoed tmit this Siienus was the real 
* son of ApoUo, they were to produce the bodcs, and deliver them to him ; after 
^vliich, tnis son of Apollo was to read the prophecies contained in them, in the 
presence of all j and particularly that for w hicli the whole fraud liad been cod- 
triYed. It imported, ** ^t it was more expedient and advantageous for the 
Spartans to elect no king for the future, but the most wortfjy of their citizens.*' 
Lysander in consequei>ce was to mount the tribtinnl, to harang:ue the citizen*, 
and induce them to make this alteration. Cieon uf Halicamassus, a celebrated 
rhetorician, had composed a very eloquent disoounefinr him upon this subject, 
which he had committed to memoir. 

Siienus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play his part : when Ly- 
sander had the mortification to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and de- 
sertion of one of his principal aetois, wlw broke his word, and disappeared at 
the \ery instant it was to have been performc»!. Though this intrigue had been 
carried on a great while, it was transacted with so much secrecy as to the time 
it was to have made its appearance, that nothing of it was known during (he 
life of Lysander. How it came to light after his death, we shall soon ruate ; 
but must at present letum to Tissaplieines. 

SEcnon nL—sxpsniTiON of aobsu^vs ur jma. 

' When Tissaphemes had received the tioo|M assigned him by the kin^, and 

drawn together all his forces, he sent to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, 
and declared war against him in case of a refusal. His officers were alarmed, 
not believiw him in a condition to oppose tlie great army of tlie Persian king. 
For himselCbe heard the heralds of Tissaphemes with a gay and easy coto^ 
nance, and bade them tell their master, that he was under r very great obliga- 
tion to him** for having made thegodsjbyhispeirjuiy.tbe enemies ofi^eisiafaiMi 
the friends of Qieece He pmnised himself great tnmga from this e ipe d itio p , 
and would have thought it an exceeding disgrace for him. that ten thousand 
Greeks, under the command of Xenophon. shojjld havejnassecl through the heart 
of Asia, to the Grecian sea, and defeated the king of Persia as often as he ap» 
peered against them ; and that he, who commanded the laoedcmooianByWfaiine 
empire extended all over Greece by sea and land, should not eiecuteaone ex- 
ploit worthy of çlory and reniem!)rnnce.* 

At fint, theretore, to revenge the perfidy of Tissaphemes by a just and al- 
lowable oeoeft, he made femt of marching his army into Caria, tlie rr ii itfa n nf 
of that satrap ; and as soon as the barbarian had caused his troops to march 
that way, he turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, 
and aiaa.ssed immense treasures, which he distributed amoi^ the officers and 
soldiers ; " letting his friends see," says Plutarch, ** that to break a treaty, and 
violate an oath, is to despise the gods themselves ; and that, on the contrary, 
to deceive an enemy by the stratagems of war, is not only just and glorious, 
but a sensible delight, attended w ith the greatest advantages." 

In the sprini^ be assembled all his forces at Epbesus ; and to exercise his 
soldiers, he proposed prizes both for the horse and foot. This small induce- 
ment set eveiy thir^ in motion. The place for exercises was constantly filled 
with all kinds of troops ; and the city of Ephesus seemed only a palestra, oik! 
a school of war. The whole maiket place was filled with horses and aim, 
and the shops with different kinds of niilitar}- equipage. Agesilaus was seen 
returning from the exercises, followed by a crowd of officers and soldiers, all 
of them crowned with wreatns, which they were proceeding to deposit in the 
tempte of Diana, to the great adrointk» and delight of aU the worid. '*For,'* 
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says Xeoophon, *' irbere piety and discipline are seen to âourisb, the best hopes 

To ve his soldiers new valour firom a contempt fer Ibeir enemies, be made 
use of this contrivance. He ordered the commissaries who had the charge of 
the boo^, to strip the prisoners and expose them to sale. There were veiy 
many to purcbasa Ifaeir clolfaes ; but, fer themselves, their bodies weie so soft, 
white, and delicate, having^ been nurtured and bro^;fat up in the shade, Ûut 
they were laughed at, as of neither service nor value. Agesilaus look this occa- 
sion to approach and say to his soldiers, pointing to them, See there against 
wfacMn ve fight and showing them their rich spoils, " and there for what 
you 6gbt." 

When the season for taking the field returned. Agfesilaus gave out that he 
would march into Lydia. Tissapheroes, who haa not foigot toe first stratagem 
he had used in regard to him, and was not wflliog to hé deceived a seomd ' 
time, caused his troops to march immediately for Caria ; not doubtii^ that 
Agesilaus would, on this occasion, turn his arms in that direction ; more espe- 
ctallv as it was natural for him, being in want of cavalir to endeavour to make a 
rouni and difficult countiy the seat of war, so as to rernier the horse of an enemy 
useless and unserviceable. But he deceived himself: Ajrosilaus entered Lydia, 
and approached Sardis. Tissaphemes hastened thitlier with his horse, with 
intent to relieve the place, ^esilaus, knowing that his infantry had not had 
tone to arrive, thought proper to take advantage of so favourable an opportu- 
nity. He dre»v up his army in two lines ; the first he formed of his sauadrr»ns, 
whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the light anned foot, and ordered 
them to begin the change, while he followed with the second line, composed of 
his heavy-armed infant r> . Fhe barbarians did not sustain the first sbock| but 
Bed immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great slai^hter, and a still greater booty. 

After this battle, the troops of Agesilaus were at entire liberty to plunder 
and ravage the whole countey of the Penians, and at the same time had the 
satisfaction to see that prince inflict an exemplary punishment upon Tissa- 
phemes, who was a very wicked man, and the most dangerous enemy of the 
Greeks.* The king had already received numerous complaints against his 
conduct. Upon this occasion he was accused of treason, as iK>t having done 
his duty in tne battle. Queen Parysatis, always actuated by her hatred and 
revenge against those who had any share in the death of her son Cyrus, did 
not a little contribute to the death of Tiisapbemes, by aggravating with sU 
her power, the charges agamit him; fef she had bean entirely ntstored to 
fevour by the king her son.f 

As Tissaphemes had great authority in Asia, the kiiig was afraid to attack 
him openly, but thought it necessanr to take suitable precaution, in seiamg 
so powertiil an officer, who might nave proved a dancerous enemy. Ha 
charged Tithraustes with tliat important commission ; ana gave him two letters 
at the same time. The first was for Tissaphemes, and contained the lu^'s 
orders in x^id to. the war with the Greeks, with full power to act as was 
lei^ubite. The seoood was addressed to Ariœus, governor of Larissa ; by 
which the king commanded him to assist Tithraustes witli his counsel, and all 
his forces, in seizins Tissaphemes. He lost no time, and sent to desire Tis- 
saphemes to come u> him, that they might confer together upon the opera* 
tions of the ensuing cmnjpaign. Tissaphemes, who suspectea nothing, went 
to him with only a guard 01 three hunnred men. While he was in a bath, 
without sabre or other arms, be was seized and put into the hands of Tithraustes, 
who caused his bead to be struck off, and sent it immediately to Perria. The 
kiiv gave it to Parysatis ; an agreeable present to a pffinoess of her violent and 
▼moictive temper. Though tb» conduct of Aitannat seems UttJe worthy of 
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a kâ^t nobody kunented the death of that satrap, who had no venentMi fiir 

the gods, nor any rpg:ard for men ; who looked upon probity and honour as 
empty names ; who made a jest of the most sacred oaths, and believed that 
the whole ability and policy of a ttatetmao consiited in kaiomog Imrl» de- 
ceive others by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Titliraustes naa a third writing from the king:, whereby he was appointed to 
command the armies in the room of Tissapbernes. After having executed bii 
commission, he sent great presenti to Agesilaus, to induce him to enter wmm 
leadily into his views and interest ; and ordered him to be told that the cava 
of the war being removed, nnd the author of ail differences put to death* no- 
tbii^ opposed ao accommodation ; that the king of Persia consented that the 
cities or Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying bin the cnstomaiy tribvU^ 
provided lie would withdraw his troops, and return into Greece. AgesilaM 
replied that he would conclude nothing: without the orders of Sparf.T, iipm 
wnom alone depended the peace ; that as for hiui, be was better pieai^ed h ith 
enriching his soldieia than himself 5 that the Greeks besides thought it more 
glofious and honourable to take spoils from their enemies, than to accept their 
presents. However, as he was not unwilling to satisfy Tithraustes by removinp 
out of his province, and to express bis gratitude to bim for havii^ punished 
the common enemj of the Gredu, he marched into Phiygia, which was ths 
province of Phamabasus. Tithraustes bad himself proposed ih.it cxpediligi 
to him, and paid bim thirty talents for the chaiiçes of his jounie^'.* 

Upon his march, be received a letter from the magistrates of Sparta, nith 
Olders to take upon bim the command of tfie nayal army, and power to depute 
wfaon he ttlOUgbt fit in his stcari. By these new powers, be saw hiniseli nb* 
solute commander of all the troons of thnl vtate in Asia, both by sea and land. 
Thb resolution was taken, in oracr Uiat ail operations being directed by one 
and the same head, and the two amies acting in concert, the plans fosJfae ssr* 
vice might be exemted with more uniformity, and every thing conspire to the 
same end. Sparta till tin n had never done the honour to any of her gem rals. 
to confide to bim at the i^anie time the command of the armies by sea and 
land : so that all the world agreed, that he was the gvsatest personsge of hit 
time, and best susUined the lugh mputation he eqjcgred. But he w« t man 
and bad bis failings. 

The first thing be did, was to appoint Pisanderbis lieutenant in the fleet ; in 
which he seemed to have committed a considerable fault; because, having 
about bim many older and more experienced captains, without regara to the 
service of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to please his wife, who was 
the sister of Pisandcr, he intrusted him with the command of the deet ; that 
employment being much above bis abilities, though he was not without merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in power, who believe ibej pos- 
sess it only for themselves and their tamilies : as if the advantnge of being re- 
lated to tbem was a sufficient title and qualification for posts which require 
grsat abilities. They do not reflect, that the^ not only expose the «Ibin of a 
■late to ruin by their priv ate views, but sacrince besides the inlcrrst« of their 
own glory, which cannot be maintaitied but by successes which it would bc 
vain to expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

AgesUaus continued with bis army in Phrygia, upon the t ei t itu s i e s of Phs^ 
nabasus where he lived in the midst of plenty, and amassed great sums of mo- 
ney. From thence advancing as far as Pajihl tconia, he made an alliance widi 
king Cotis, who passionately desired his amity, iroui the opinion which be eih 
lartained of bis faith in the observance of treaties, and bis other virtues. Tbs 
same motive bad already induced Spithridates, one of the kiiig's principal 
officers, to quit the service of Pharn.iliasus, and to go over to Agesilaus, to 
whom, since his revolt, he bad rendered g^reat service ; for he had a great 
nf troops, and was veiy brave. This officer, baviii|r«otered Pbiygia, had Ism 
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Tvasle the wboU ooootij under Pbanabasus, who never dued to appear in 
tlie field ai^aimt Un, nor even In rely upon liii fertw ee; Imt rânyii^ 
away whateTer was most valuable and dear to bim, be kept ft^^Kf imwtin iMil ly 

before him, and retired from one place to another, changing hit camp every 
day. Spithridates at length taking with him iome Spartan troope, with Her- 
rippidas, the chief of the couneil of IbMy lent by the republic to Agetilaus 
the second ytear, watched him one day so closely, and attacked him so success- 
ful l^", tliat he made himself master of his camp, and of all the rich spoils with 
which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciously setting himself up as an 
inexomblo comptroller, nw far bringii^ the booty thet bed been Miik to an 
account ; forced even the soldiers of Spithridates to restore whet they had 
taken ; and by visiting their tents, and searching them with an unreasonable 
exactitude and severity affronted Spithridates to such a degree, that he witb- 
drair diriicliy to Sardit with his Paphlagoeians.* 

It ie said, that in his whole expeditkNi, nothing^ so sensibly affected Agesi- 
iaue OS the retreat of Spithridates : for, besides his great roprrct for the loss of 
eo good an officer, and such good troops, be apprehended being reproached 
wnn mean and sordid svarioe : a vice equally aishononrableto hhmelf and 
his country, and of which he bad taken pains to avoid the slightest suspicion 
during his whole life. He did not think it ccxisistent with the duty of his office 
to shut hie eyes, through slothful ease and indolence, against all the nudversa- 
tlooe tbatipeieooaiiDittedaMlerhiiD; hut he knew at tfie same tinae, that tiiere 
is an exactitude and severity, that by being carried too far, degenerates into 
minuteness and petnlnncy, and which, through an extrsme aflectotioD of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

Some tine aller, Pluirosbasus, who mw his country ravaged, deinaaded an 
interview with ilgesilaus, which wss nmtiated by a common friend of them 
both. Ag^silaus arrived first with his friends at the place agreed on, and sat 
down, in expectation of Fbamabasus, upon the turf under the shade of a tree. 
WhiA Pbanabasos arrived, his people spread dtms upon the ground of ex- 
rnndinf ooAnesB/nNn the length of their hair, with rich caipets of various co- 
tours, and magnificent cushions. But when be saw Agesitaus sitting simply 
upon the ground, without any preparation, he was ashamed of his CTOminacy, 
mm eat down abo tipon the grass. On this occasion the Penlan pride was 
aaen to pa]r homage to the Spartan modes^ and simplicity .t 

After reciprocal salutation, Phamabasus spoke to this effect : that he had 
served the Lacedemonians in the Pelopoonesian war tp the utmost of bis power, 
figuglit several battles far them, and supported thefar naral aimy, without giving 
any room to reproach him wiUi fiaud or treachery, as Tissaphemes had done : 
that he was surprised at their coming to attack him in his government ; bum- 
. iqg[ the towns, cutting down trees, and laying waste the whole countiy : that 
if It were the custom of the Cheeks, who mm pro fes s ion of henoor and vif* 
tue, to treat their friends and benefactors in such a manner, he did not know 
what they might mean hy just and equitable. These complaints were not 
entirely without foundation, and were uttered with a modest but pathetic air 
and tone of voice. The Spartans, who attended Agesikus, not seekv how 
they could be answered, cast down their eyes, and Kept a profound sHence. 
Ag^ilaus, who observed it, replied almost in these terms : ** L#ord Phamaba- 
sus, vou are not ignorant that war often arms the best friends against each other 
far tie defence oTthehr country. While we wue such to the king your ross- 
ter, we treated him as a friend ; but as we are become his enemies, we make 
open war against him, as it is just we should, and endeavour to injure him by 
what we do against you. However, from the instant you shall tbinx fit to throw 
off the yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the fiîend and ally of the 
Ctoaeks, befeie tiM oanM of the UQg of Peisia's ifeve, yon nnj lackon that aU 
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the troo|M you noir behold, our annf , our shipf , our penoot, to the last mao 

of us, arp îu TP only to defend your poaséssion". and secufe yoor liher^, whkkf 
of all blei>sir^s, is ibe uioet precious and desirable.^' 

Phamabasus ansivefed, tlâit if the kfav sent another genenl in hit phee, «id 
wibjectedhini to his successor, he should very willingly accept his offi»r; tlmt 
otherwise he would not depart from the faith no hid sworn to him, nor quit bia 
serrice. Agesilaus then lakiiig him bv the haiHi and rising wiûi hira, replied, 
" ÛÈÊi it were the pleaiore of the goas, Lord Phamabaim, with locb nable 
aentiments, that you were rather our friencl than our enemy!" He promised 
to witfidruv from his government, and never return into it wbiie he could aub* 
sist el&twhere. 

SECTION IV. — AGFSILArs RECALLF.D BY THE FPHORI TO DEFEND HI'? rovymv . 

Agfsilaus had l>een two years at the head of the amiy, and had aJready 
made the most remote provinces of Asia tremble at hi& name, and rewound with 
the fame of his great wisdom, disinterestedness, moderation, intrepid valour in 
the greatest danerere, and iîjviru iMe patience in supporting tlie greatest fatigues. 
Of the many thousand soldiers under his commanf1,not orie was worse provided, 
or lay harder than hioiself. He was &u indifferent as to heat or cold, that he 
seemed formed only to support the moat rif^porous seasooB,aiid such as it pieMed 
God to send : which are Plutarch's exprrv? ivords.* 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks settled in Asia, was to see the 
lieutenants of tbe great king, his satraps and other great lords, who were far* 
merly so haughty and untractable, relmquish tlieir pride in the presence of a 
man njeanly clad, and at his single word, however short and la come, rhangie 
tlieir language and conduct, and in a manner transform themselves into didereot 
créatures. Deputies from all parts were sent by the people to form alliances 
with bim, and his anny increased eveiy day by the tm^ of the bubniMi 
tliat came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the provinces ready to revolt. 
Agesilaus had already restored order and tranquilli^ in all the cities, had rein» 
stated them in the possession of their liberty under reasonable modificatioBf; 
not only witlrout sheddil^ of Mnod, h?it without pvcm h.Tnisîiîns^ n «in^'Ir prr^^. 
Not content with such a prc^rcs^. be bad lomied tbe design ol attackmg liie 
Icing of Peiria in the heart ot his dominions, to put him in (ear of his own per* 
son and tlte tranquillity which he enjoj^^d in Ecbatana and Susa,and to keep 
him so much employed, as to make it impracticable for him to pinbrni! ilî 
Greece from his cabinet, uy corruptii^ the (Mrators and persons of the greatest 
authority in its cities with his presents. 

Tithraustes, whocoiamandeu for the king in Asia, seeing the tendeocf of tbe 
desig:Tis of Age«ihu'5, nnd drsirino: to prevent their rflfrrf^. hnd ^ent Timocmfes 
of Rhodes into Greece, wilb great suuiâ of money, to corrupt the principal pet- 
sons in tbe cities, and by their means occasion revolts minst Spans. He Imw 
that the haughtines of the Lacedemonians, (for all their generals did not 
reî'cmhlo Agesilaus, and the imy>f'rious manner in which they lrt -»ted their 
neightiours and allies, especially since they considered themselves tlie inaste» 
of Greece,) had universally disa^usted the people, and excitod a je^usy that 
waited only an occasion to break out against them. This severity of goveming 
hnd n natural cause in their fducntion. .Acru«tompd from their infancy toobey 
without delay or reply, hrst iheir tutors, atterwardfi their magislrales, they e&< 
acted a like subroisiioo fimn tbe ciUei in Ifaeir depemkooe, were caii^ ioMMd 
by the least opposition, and fay this «xoemye sevarity rendered thaisebiet ia- 
Supportahle.t 

Tithraustes therefore did not tind it difficult to draw otï the allies from their 
party. Thebes, Argos,Coriiidi, entered Into his meaauiet: the deputy did aol 
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go to Athens. These three cities^ influenced by those who goveraecl them, mede 

a league against the l>aced?pmonians, who on tncir side prepared vigorously for 
the war. The Thebaris at the same time sent fk puties to tne Athenians, to im- 
plore their aid, and that they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, af- 
ter havine slightly passed over their ancient divisions, insisted stronglj upon 
the consiaerable service they had rendered Athens, in refusing to join its ene- 
mies, when they attempted its final destruction. Th< v represented to them 
the favourable opportunity that offered for re-instating themselves in their an- 
cient power, and to deprive the Lacedsmonians of the empire of Greece : that 
all the allies of Sparta, either in Greece or elsewhere, were weary of their severe 
and unjust sway, and waited only the signal to revolt : that the moment the 
Athenians should déclaré themselves, ail the cities would rouse up in arms : 
and that the king of Persia, fvho had sworn the niiD of Sparta, would aid them 
with all his forces both by sea and land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supi^lied with arms and mone^ when he 
undeitook the re-establishment of the Athenian liberty, seconded their demand 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimously resolved. The Lacedaemonians 
on their si^ took the field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lysander 
wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of the two armies, to give him notice 
to march early the neit day to Haliarhtt, which he designed to besieee, and 
that he should be there himself at sun-rise. This letter was intercepted. L7- 
SVider, afler having waited his cominp: up a j^reat while, was obliged to engnge, 
and was killed in toe battle. Pausanius received this bad news on his way. 
He howermr oootlmied h» march to Hallaitus, and called a council of war to 
delibèiateon a second battle. He did not difaik it consistent with prudence to 
hazard it, and contented himself with making a truce, to remove the bodies of 
those who had fallen in the former tight. Upon his return to Sparta, be was 
cited to give an account of his conduct ; and, refusing to appear, was condemned 
to die. But he avoided the eiecution of that sentence by flight, and retired to 
Tegeum, where he passed the remainder of his life under the shelter and pro- 
tectioo of Minerva, to whom he bad rendered himself a suppliant, and died of 
diiease. 

LysandeT*8 poverty ha?m|^ heen discovered after his death, did great honour 
to his mennory, when it was known, that of all the eold ann riches that had 
paned through bis hands, of a power so extensive as his had been, of so mainr 
dtiet under Jiis gOTenment, and which made tlieir court to him, in a wonL 
of that kind df dominion and sovereignty always exercised by him , he bad 
made no manner of advantage, for the advancement and enriching of his family. 

Some days before bis death, two of the principal citizeiis of Sparta bad con- 
tiacted themselves to his two daughters ; but when tber knew in what condition 
he had kft his affiiiri, th^ refined to marry them. The republic did not suf- 
fer so sordi(i a baseness to go unpunished, nor Lysander's poverty, which was 
tiie strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to an 
dUiance inlD bis family. They were fined'ln a great sum, publicly disgraced, 
and exposed to the contempt of all persons ot honour. For at Sparta there 
were plenaltie^ established, not only for such as refused to marry, or married 
too late, but also fur those who married amiss ; and those especially were 
reckoned of this number, who, instead of manying into houses of virtue, and 
with their own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in marriage : 
an admirable law, and highly tending to perpetuate probity and honour in 
families, which an impure mixture of blood and manners seldom fails to alter 
and efbce. 

It must be oniied, that a generous disinterestedness in the midst of all that 
could inflame and gratify the desire of gain, isvery uncommon, and well worthy 
of admiration ; but in Lysander, it was attended with great defects which en- 
tirely obscure ita lustre. Without speaking of his impnadenoe in intioduciii|^ 
gold and silver into Sparta, which he despned hhnaelT. though he rendered it 
estimable to his countiy, and thereby occaswned its nun, what opinion can we 
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teft of a «ns, who though haife»weU read m meiiftkilfiil in affairs, aai of 
great ability in arts of government, and what is commonly called pc.lic> . vet 
regards probity and justice as iK>tbing; to whom falsehood, fraud andj>ei^d7 
appear legal methods for the attainment of his ends ; who does not tear, £or 
me adfaMement of his friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- 
mit the most flagrant injustice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to proùjie 
whatever is most sacred in religion, even to the corrupting of priests, aod 
forging of oracles, to satiate the empty ambition of being equal to a king, aod 
of ascending the tbraoe. 

When Agesilaus wai on the point of leading his troops into Persia, Epicy- 
didas, the Spartan, arrived to let him know that Sparta was threatened with a 
furious war ; that the ephori recalled biro, and ordered him to return immedi- 
•lely for the defence ofllis country.* Agesilaus did not deliberate a moOMHt, 
out returned this answer immediately to the ephori, which Plutareb b3ts trans- 
mitted to us. Agesiiaui to the ephori, greeting. We have flsduced pmri 
of Asia, put the baibariani to flight, and made great prepaimtiom far war in 
Ionia : but as you order me to returo» 1 am not far behind tfab letter, and 
should arrive before it if jiossible. I received not the command for myself, 
but my countjy and its allies, i know that a general dues not deserve or poe- 
sem that name really, but as he submiti to the laws and the ephori, ami ob^ 
the magistrates.*'! 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus I)as been much admired and appiauded. 
and not without reason. Hannibal, tiiough depressed with niisli^irtuaes, and 
driven ifauoet entirely out of Italy, obeyed bis citizens with great retortano, 
when th^ recalled him to deliver Carthage from the dangers that tbtealenei 
it. Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy's country, and to attad 
the king of Persia even upon bis throne, almost assured of the success ctf'hi» 
arms, on the first order of the ephori. renounces the most soothing hopes, md 
the most exalted expectations. He demonstrates the truth of imt wns mid, 
** That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws." 

On his departure be said, that thirty thousand of the king's archers drove 
him out of Asia alluding to a species of Persian coin, which bad on one side 
the figure of an archer, thirty thousand of which pieces of money had V»eeo 
dispersed in Greece to corrupt the oiato» and persons of greatesl power in 
the cities. 

Agesilaus, in quittingAsia, where be was regretted as line common &thersf 

the people, appointed Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four thousand niai 
for tne defence of llie country. Xenophon went with him. He left al Epbe- 
sus, with Megabyzus the guardian of Diana's temple, half the gold be luii 
brought with oim fimn bis expedition into Persia with Cyrus, to keep itftr 
him in trust, ^id in case of death, to consecrate it to the goddess. J 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised an army, and given the 
command of it to Aristoderaus, tutor to king Agesipolis, then an infant. Then 
enemies assembled to concert the operations of the war. Timolaut of CoriiÉ 
said, that the Lacedemonians were like a river that grew larger as it was re- 
moyed from its source : or a swarm of bees, which it is easy to destroj ifi 
Aeir hive, but when suffered to disperse themselves they become fonxii(uble 
by their stings. He wastfam<efere of opinion, that it was proper to attack tbiB 
in their capital ; which was approved and resolved. Hut the Lacedarnoniaos 
did not give them time. They took the field, and found the enemy near Ne- 
mea, a city not verr far from Corinth, where a severe battle ensued. The 
Lacedamonians haa the advantage, which was veiy considerable. Agresilass 
having received this news at Amphipoli'^, as he was hastening to the relief of 
his countiy, sent it directly to tlie cities of Asia for their encouragement, and 
to give them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of aflfairs would admit it.{ 

• Xenojvb. Hilt Gn-c. I. i». p. 513. Idem, in Ac«til. p. 657. Plut, to A{e»il j' '■OS, 604. 
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* When the approach of Agesilaus was known at Sparta, the Lacedaemonians 
who remained m the city, to do him honour for the ready obedience he had 
paid to their orders, caused proclamations to be made by sound of trumpet, 
that all young persons who were willing to aid their king might come and en- 
list thetiiselves tor that purpose. Not one of them failed to enter himself im- * 
mediately with the utmost joy But the ephori chose only fifty of the bravest 
and most robust, whom they sent him, and desired that he would enter Boeotia 
with the utmost expedition ; which he did accordingly.* 

About the same time the two fleets came up with each other near Cnidos, a 
city of Caria. That of the Lacedemonians was commanded by Pisander, the 
brother-in-law of Agesilaus, and that of the Persians by Phamabasu?, and 
Conon the Athenian. The latter, obsen ing that the king of Persia's supplies 
came slowly, and occasioned the loss of many opportunities, had resolved to 
go in person to the court, to solicit the assistance of the king. As he would 
not prostrate himself before him, according to the Persian custom, he could 
not explain himself but by the intervention of others. He represented to him, 
with a force and a spirit seldom pardoned in those who treat with princes, 
that it \vas equally shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to his 
intention, should suffer affairs to be di.sconcerted and mined lor want of the 
necessary expenses ; that the richest king in the world should give place to his 
enemies in the veiy point in which he was so infinitely superior to them, that 
is, in riches ; and that for want of remitting the sums his service required to 
his generals, all their designs, were rendered abortive. The king received 
them perfectly well, and showed by his example, that truth may often be spo- 
ken to princes with success, if courage were not wanting. Conon obtained all 
he demanded, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. t 

It was com^wsed of more than ninety galleys, to which the enemy's was 
somewhat inferior in nunil>er. They came in view of each other near Cnidos, 
a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who had in some measure occasioned 
the taking of Athens by the loss of the sea-fight near Kgospotamos, used ex- 
traordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obliterate by a glo- 
rious victory the disgrace of his former defeat. He had this advantage, that 
in the battle he w as about to fight, the Persians would be at the whole expense, 
and bear all the loss themselves ; whereas the entire fmits of the victory would 
redound to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their own.J Pisan- 
der had also strong motives to show his valour upon this occasion, that he 
might not degenerate from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to justify the 
choice he had made in ap|X)inting him admiral. In fact he behaved with 
great valour, and had at first some advantage ; but the battle growing warm, 
and the allies of Sparta betaking themselves to flight, he cfjuld not resolve to 
follow them, and died sword in hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the rest es- 
caped to Cnidos. The consequence of this victory was the revolt of almost 
all the allies of Sparta ; several of whom declared for the Athenians, and the 
rest resumed their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lace- 
daemonians dail^ declined. All their actions in Asia were no more than the 
feeble efforts of an expiring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea 
completed their downfall. 

Isocrates makes a very just reflection upon the revolutions of Sparta and 
Athens, which had always their source and origin in the insolent prosperity 
of both these republics. The Lacedœmonians, who were at first acknow- 
ledged masters of Greece without opi)ositi()n, fell from their authority only by 
their enormous abuse of it. The Athenians succeeded tliem in power, and at 
the same time in pride ; and we have seen into what an abyss of misfortunes 
it precipitated them. Sparta having gained the superiority by the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily, and tlie taking of their city, might have improved in 

• Plat inA^eiil. p. 605 \ Xea Hi»l. Gnte l. iv. p. 518. Died. I. lir. p. 303. Ju»t. I.vi- c J. etS. 

t F.O «pcctotiut qoo4 Be iptorum quidem Atbeaieiuiuin, ted alicai inptrii viribuf «limi<'«t. pogMt'irui 
fdcula refit. Tictums prenio pmtris — Juftia. 
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their measures from the double experience of the past ; as well in rerari icm 
what had befallen themï^elves, as from the recent example of their rival . b»j* 
the moât affecting examples and eveiib seldom or never occasioD a pet^ to 
change their oonouct. Spafta became as haughty and untmctable as htkm 7 
and again experienced the same de?tiny. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, Isocrates putà them in rn'mdi 
of the past, an<i of the times nherein they ivere successful in evcnr Lbicç. 

You unagine/' says he, that provided with a numeroo* fleet, ahaoMfe Me- 
ters at sea, and supported by [unverfjl iillit.- always ready to give ym si f , 
jYMlbave nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranquillity the fruit* et 
your victories. For my part, allow me to speak with trutli and freedoEr., I 
think quite otherwise. The cause of my apprehensioD i8,1niy having observed, 
that the decline of the Erntest republics hns always been at the time irbea 
they believed themselves most powerful, and that their veiy secnrily ba« pre- 

gired the precipice over which they have fallen. The reason of this is e vidtnf . 
rosperity and adversity never come alone, but hare eaeb their tnio of very- 
different effects. The first is attended with vnin clorj, pride, and iîBoïenc»?. 
which dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extravagant measures: On }àac 
contiâiy, the companions of adversity are modesty, self-diffidence, and eiFUun- 
spection, which naturally render men prudent, and apt to amend 6am Éklm 
own failings. So that it is hard to judge which of the tivo cnnfîf'lons ire oi^t 
to desire for a city ; as that which appears unhappy, is an aimo^t certaio path 
to prosperity ; and the other so flattering and splendid, geoeraiJy leads 00 to 
the greatest misfortunes.'* The blow w-hich the LacedsmoiiBDS noeived mt 
the battle of Cnidos îr a mournful proof of what he says.* 

Agresilaus was in Bœotia, and OD the point of givia|^ battle, when Ihvà uf&- 
vourable news was broi^t him. Apprebendinr that il might disooura^ and 
deter his tmops. be caused it to be reported in the araiyt that the LaoeoBBo»- 
ians had gainen con-ïîderable victory at sea : an(i ^ppearin^ in pti!>îtr wrîfr 
a wreath of tiowei^ upon bis head, be oflered a sacnhce of thanksgiving tor the 
good neivs, and sent part of it in presents to his oflie«s.t The tvro «raucsy 
almost equal in strength, were in view of each other upon the plains of Cento- 
nsa, when they drew up in order of battle. Agesil^n? «ravp tne left " i-^ to 
the Orchoinenians, and took the right himself. On the other side, tb« The- 
bu» were upon the right, and tlie Argives on the left. Xemoboo savm, ttat 
thn was the most furious battle in his time ; and he may be believea, as he 
was present in it, and fought near the perooD of Agesilaus, with whom he had 
returned from Asia.^ 

The first chaige was not tery obstinate, oor of long oontiiManoe. The 
Thebans soon put the Orchomcnians to fl'ignt ; and Aeesilaus onrÙœw and 
routed the Arg^ives. But both parties ha vine: learned that their left winsr had 
been ve^ severely handled and lied, retunied immediately ; Ag^esiiaus U> 
oppose the TtiebsuM, and to wrest the victory out of tiieir nanls; and dw 
Thebans, to follow their left wing, which was retired to Helicon. A^esiUus 
at that moment might hoe assured himself of n complete victory, ll^he hîd 
let the Thebans pass on, and charged them ailenvards in the rear ; but car- 
ried away by the ardour of his courage, he resolved to sU»» them with nn at- 
tack in Iront, and to beat them by mam force : ** in wbich,^ lays XenophOBb 
" he showed more valour than prudence." 

The Thebans, %eing Agesilaus advance against them, drew all their foot 
Immediately into one liody, formed a bollow square,and waited his coming up 
in good order. The engagement was sh^rp and l loody on all '^id* s, but par- 
ticularly where Agesilaus fought at the head of the htty young Spartans scot 
him by the city. The valour and emulation of those young men were of great 
service to AgàUaus, and may be said lo hare saved bis life ; kr ttiqr Alftt 
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around him with «iceediiig ardour, and expowdtbenmirea feiemost in all dan> 
gen lor fbe nf^f of his person. They eoukl not, however, prevent bis i«- 

ceivir^ several wounds throti^h his armour, from pikes and swords. Notnilb- 
standing, aller an exceeding warm dispute, they brought him ofi alive Irorn the 
e n e m y » end nutkmr their Dodies a rampart for hioi, slew a rreet number of 
Xhebans in his defence. MMUf of those young men were also left upoo the 

field. At lens^îh, findino- it too difficult to breaK the Thebaiis in front, they 
were compelled to have recourse to what they had at tirst neglected. They 
opened their phatam to let then pass : which being done, as theyAdarched 
aherwmds hiiiKH« d»Ofder, they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
They could, bo^rever, neither break them nor put them to flis^ht. Those 
brave Thebans made their retreat continually lighting, and gained Helkon, 
elate with the aucceas of the battle, in which ther luid femained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great number of his wounds, 
and the quantity of blood he had lost, would not retire to his tent, till he haa 
been carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had seen all 
the dead bodies removed even upon their own arms. He was informed there, 
that many of the enemy had taken refuge in tlie temple of Miner\'a ItonîÔlÉb* 
which was not very distant from the field of balllr . nnd r-kvd whnt be wouM 
ha%'e done with them. As he was full of veneration lor the gotis, he gave or- 
ders to let them go, and even sent a guard to escort them in safety iraeiever 
tbev tboug'bt proper. 

The next morning:, \2'f -ilntis, to try whether the Thebans would have rourrHcro • 
to renew the battle, uimutaudcd his troops to crown themselves with flowers, 
and the music of the army to play, while a trophy was erected and adorned in 
honour of his victory. At (he same instant, the enemy sent heralds to demand 
permission to bury their dead, which he granted, with a truce ; and haviner 
cuuûrmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, be caused himself to be carried 
to Delpbos, where the Pythian e^mes were then oelebiated, He made there a 
«^oîcmn procession, which was foJlowr l hy n - irr!nce,and consecrated the tenth 
part of the booty taken in Asia to the god, which amounted to one Inrndred 
talents.* These great men, no less religious than brave, never larled to ex- 
press by presents tneir gratitude to the ^ods fur their success in arms ; de- 
claring, toat public hornn^e, that tbcj believed themselves indebted for tl^ir 
victories to their protection. 

flXCTIOlf V*— AGESILAU3 REft;RN<^ VICTORIOUS TO SPARTA. A FXACB, 

SHAJIEFUL TO 1 HE GREEKS, CONCLUDED. 

Aftf.r llie festival, Agesilaus returned to Sp.irta. rîi« riti^pn** rerpivpfi him 
with ail tiic marks of the most sincere joy, and beheld him wiLli adunration, 
wheo tbey observed the simplicity of his nBanners, and the constant frugality 
and temperance of his life ; at his retuni from fim iirn countries, where pomp, 
luxury, sloth, and the love of pleasures, entirely prevailed, he was not infected 
with Ûm manners of the barbarians, as most of the other general had been : be 
made no alteration in his diet, bath, equipage of his wife, ornaments of his 
.arms, or furniture of his house. In the niin<=t of so splendid a reputntion. and 
tmivereal applause, always the same, or ratherinore modest than before, he dis- 
tmKuished himself from the rest of the citizens, only by a greater submission 
In the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to the customs of bis countiy; 
convinced, that he was only kiqg to be the hiighler eiample of those virtues 
to otbers.t 

He made ^eatness consist in virtue only. Hearing the (ireal King, (so the 
kinga of Persia used to call themselves,) spoken of in magnificent terms, and 
hi? power extremely extolled ; " I cannot conceive," saidbe, "wherein he is 
greater than me, unless he be more virtuous."^ 
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There were at SparU some cHiMOs, who, vitkled by (lie prevailing Uste ot 
Çmtce, made llieir nerit and ? lory consist in keeping a great number of 

horses for thf race. He per^iinflr'^ his sistrr Cyrii^cn fo tli^ptjtr thr prize in 
the Olympic ^ames, in order to «how tlie Greeks, liiat those victories ou which 
they set so hjgh a value, were not the effects of valeur and braveiy. but of 
• riches and «pense. She was the first of her sex w1k> shared in this honour. 
He hr\(] the «^m-nr opinion of thf exercises which contributed to render the Ixtây 
more robust, and inure it to labour and fati^ ; and to place them in greater 
estimation, would often bonoor them with his presence. 

Some time after Ljsander*s death, he disco veied the conspiracy formed bv 
that cnptain nç^ainst the two kiiig:^, which till then had i>ot been heard of, anH 
came to iui^bt by a kind of accident, io the foUowiqg manner. Upon some affain, 
which reUted to the government, it was neoessaiyto ooosoh lender's pa- 
pen, and Agesilaus vvent to his house for that purpose. In examining them, bt 
fell upon the sheets which contained at lanrc, tne harang^upor Cleon, for fhp nevr 
method of proceeding in the election oi kuigs. Surprised al perusmg it, tie 

£ve over his search, and went away abruptly to cooimunicate tfist omâoo ta 
i citizens, and to let them see what manner of man L^sanderwas, and how 
nuch they had been deceived in regard tojhim. But Tacrafida-i. wise and 
prudent person, and president of the epbori, interposed, by teUuig bim, that it 
was highly improper to raise Lysando' fiom the oeed; on ttie contrary, that h 
wss necessary to buiy his harangue in the same grave with him, as of dangeroes 
tendpnrv, fn^m the great art with which it was composed, and the force m per- 
suasion that prevailed in it throughout, which, it might jirove no easy matter 
to resist. Arailaus was of the same opinion, and tM nieoe was consigna d Io 
silence and oblivion, as tlic best course tnat could he adopted with it.* 

As hi^ intlucnce was veryçrpnt in tîu city, he caused Telutias, his brother by 
the mother's side, to be declared adniirai of the fleet. It is to be wished tluU 
history, to justify this choice, had mentioned aiqrother qualities in Âet ooss* 
mander, than his nearness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after set oat 
with his land amiy to be^io^e Corinth, and t«x>k the loi^ walls, as tbry rrr-rp 
called, while his brother Telutias attacked it by sea. He performed sereral 
other exploits against the people of Greece at war with 8parta, wliidi afche ngl i 
they display the valour ana exf^rience of the general, yet are neither very im- 
portant nor deri«?ive, and which we thought, for that reason, mig:ht be omttted.t 
At the same time, Phamabasus and C^ood, (laving made tJiemselv^ masters 
at sea, ravaged the whole coast of Laeonia. Tiiat sttrap, letuniing to his govera- 
ment of Phrygia, leftConon the command of the naval army, with veiy consi- | 
derablp sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Cow»], victorious and crowned 
with glory, repaired thithen where be was received with universal anplause. 
Tbend prospect of acity, fe nn et ly so flouriAlar, andat that time reonood fa 
so melancholy a condition, gave him more grief than joy, in seeinz liis beloved / 
country again, aftpr so many years absence. He lost no time, but tell imme- 
diately to work, empluyine, oesides masons and ttie usual artisans, tfae sokiiers, 
mariners, citisens, allies : m a word, all who were well indhied to Athens ; Pm- 
vidf nrr dt rreeiog. that this city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be 
r» f)uiU hy iheir own hands; and that having been dismantled and demolished 
by llie Lacedaemonians, it should be reinstated at their own cost, and by the 
sDoiU taken from thero.X What a vieissitude and altentk» waa tbs ! Athens at 
this time had tor her allies, those who had formerly been her most violent ene- 
mies, and for enemies, tho,-e with whom she had once contracted the close?! and ' 
strongest union. Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon rebuilt 
the walls of Athens, resioied the ct^ m ka ancient splendour, and rendeivd it 
mom fcmiidable than em to its enemies. Ailer having oOered to the fods n 
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irhole hacatomb, that is, a sacrifice of one hundred oien, as a tharJu^yin^ ibr 
the happy re-establishment of Atheiia»ii« m»ét a least, lo iihicb all the citueat 
without ezceptioo were invited.* 

Spaiteooyld not aMfrithoiit«itRiiie afflict!^ She 
looked upon the gnodeur and fomer of a city, her ancient iifal»aiid almost 
continual enemy, as her own ruin, which made the Lacedaemooians take the 
mean resolution of avenging themselves at ooce upon Athens, and Cooon her 
mtoier, by making peaee with the ki^g of Penia. With this view they des- 
patched Antalcides to Tiribaaos. His commission consisted of two principal 
articles. The first was to accuse Conon to that satrap of having defrauded the 
king of the money, which he had employed in the re-establishment of Athens ; 
anoof having femed the design of depriving the Petsiaos of iEolia and loma. 
and to subject them anew to the republic of Athens, upon which they had 
formerly depended Ry the second, he had orders to make the most advan- 
tageous proposals toTinbasua which his master could desire, who, without giv- 
iqg hkneelrainr manner of trouble in regard to Asia, only stipulated, that all 
the iriands and other cities should enjoy Uicir laws and liberty. The Lacedae- 
monians thus eave up to the king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost 
baseness, all toe Greeks settled in Asia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had so 
long fought It is true, he had no share in this roost infimoiM negotiatioo ; 
the whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcides, who, beii^ the sworn 
enemy of the king of Sparta, hastened the peace by all means, because the 
war augmented the authority, glop'^, and reputation of iXge^ilaus.t 

The most considerable cities m Greece had sent deputies at the same tine 
to Tiribasus ; and Conon was at the head of those from Athens. They were 
unanimous in rejecting such proposals. Without speaking of the interests of 
the Greeks of Asia, with which they were extremely affected, they saw them- 
aeWes exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to the loss of the isles of Lem- 
nos, Imbros, and Scyros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of BtKotia, of 
which they were in possession, and which would thereby rep^ain their inde- 
pendence : and the Aigives, to renounce Corinth, with the loss of which Areos 
Itself would soon, in all probability, be attended. The deputies thevsfofe 
withdrew, without concluding any tnin^. 

Tiribasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. Not daring to declare openly 
for the Lacedflemonians, without an express order to that purpose, he contented 
himnelf with su^plyii^ them privately with considerable sums of money ferfit- 
ting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece might not be in a condi- 
tion to oppose them. After having taken these precautions, he set out directly 
for the court to give the king an account of the state of his n^otiation. That 
priDoe was well satisfied with it, and directed him in the strongest terms to effect 
its completion. Tiribasus also laid before him the accusation of Conon by the 
Lacedaemonians. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have written, 
that he was carried to Susa, and theie executed by the king's order. The silence 
of Xenophon, who was hbeotenipofaiy,in rsgard to his death, makes it doubt- 
ful wbetner he did not escape from prison, or suffer, as lias been said. 

While this treaty was negotiatir^, several inconsiderable actions passed 
between the Athenians and Lacedsemonians. It was also at the same time ., 
that Evagoras eitended his conquest in the island of Cypras, of which we 
. shall soon treat. 

^ Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned the deputies of the Grecian 
cities^ to be present at the reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the 
Grecian cities of Asia should remain dependent on the king, and that the rest, 
as well small as great, should have full possession of their liljerty. The king 
farther reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Clazomense, and left tliose 
•f Scrros, Lemoos, and Imbros, to the Atlienians, to whom they bad long ap^ei* 
tained. By the same treaty he engi^ed to join with such people as came uilo 
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it, in orrlrr to make war by sea and land against nil ^vhn slirnld rciuse to ^re^ 
to it. ^V'e have already said that Sparta hersell proposed these coriditifjœ.* 

All the other citie:> ol Greece, or at least the greatest part of them, rejccied 
so infamous a treaty with horrof. However, as they were weakened amm^ 
hausted by domestic division?, and not in a condition to support n Tvr>r .i|:2\ft5t 
so powerful a prince, who threatened to iali with all his forces upon ihobe who 
should refuse to come into this peace, they were obliged against their will to 
comply with it ; except the Thebans, who had the courage to oppose il opttfy 
at 5rst, but were at length n dncrd to accept it, with the otheis, bj wbumétj 
found themselves universally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealensv and-^isions which afUMd liie Oieciaa 
cities against each othei^ and was me eaà proposed by the poKcj of Aita- 
Terve-:, in distributing- «nm« of money amoitf the several states ; invincib/e is 
anm, and by the sword, but not by the gold and presents of the PeoiaiK f as 
much did they difier in this respect fiom the eliarecter of the andeat Gredkt 
their forefathers. 

To comprehend rightly how much Sparta and Athf>ns differed froro what 
they had been in former times, we have only to compare the two treaties coo- 
duded between the Greeks and Persians ; the ibrmer by Cimoo the Atefaa, 

under Artaxerxes Longrmanus, above PÎxty years before, and the latter by Ao- 
talcides the Laceti;^monian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the first, Greecf* 
victorious and triumphant, assures the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks, gives lam 
to the Persians, imposes what cooditkNis sfaie pleases, and pre5CTibes bounda 
and limits, by prohibiting them to approach nrarer to the sea with their troops 
thin the distance of three days march ; or to appear with vessels of war in 
any ui the seas between the Cyanaiaii and Cbalidonian islands ; that b to say, 
from the Buiine to the coasts of Pamphylia. In the second, on the c a Hh a i y , 
Persia, erown hrîuîrbty and imperious, takes pleasure in humblii^ its conquer- 
ors, in depriving them, with a single stroke of the pen, of their empire in 
Asia Minor, in compelling them to abandon basely all the Greeks established 
in those rich provinces, to subscribe to their own subjection, and lo taâm 
themselves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece! 
^ From whence can so strange an alteration arise ? Are there not on both 
ndes the same cities, the same people, the same forces, and the same iniei«st? 
No doubt there are ; but they are not the same men. or rather they have as 
longer the same principles of policy. Let us recall lho?r happy times ^ 
Greece, so glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Persia came pouring like a 
define upon this little counlr^r with all the forces of the east. What was k 
that renaered the two cities invincible, and superior to such numerous and 
formidable annies ? Their union am! good understanding. No di.- sent ion be- 
tween the two states, no jealousy ot command, no private view ot interest ; in 
fine, no other contests Mtween them but of honour, gloiy, and the love of 
their countiy. 

To so I'^ndable an union may be nddrd .in irreconcileable hatred for the Per- 
sians, which became a kind of nature in the Greeks, and was the most dislio- 
uishing chancter of that nation. It was a capital crime, and punished with 
eath, only to mention peace, or propose any accommodation with them : mà 
an Athenian mother was seen to throw the first stone at hereon, whohadoiai 
to imke such a motion, and to set others the example of stoning him.J 

This strict union of the two states, and declared abhorrence of the common 
enemy, were a long time the potent barriers of their security, rendered them 
invincible, and may be said to have been the «ource and principle of all the 

glorious successes which raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch, 
tut by a misfortune coramoo to the mort SmuîAkg states, iboÊt veiy suc* 
cesses became the cause of its niin, and prepared the way for the dogiaoes j| 
eiperieoced in the sequel, 
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ÊÊ^hiÊm two ftates, which mkht b»Te carried their victorious anus into the 
Bait or Persia, and have attacked in their turn the great kin^ even upon hit 
âirone ; instead of forming in concert such an enterprise, which would at once 
have crowned them with glory, and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
leave their common enemy at repose, to embroil themselves with each other 
upon trivial points of honour and interests of small importance, and toeihamt 
the forces ineflFectually against tliomsclvej;. which ought to have been em- 
ployed solclv against the barbarjaiis, who could not have resisted them. For it 
IS remarkable, ttiat the rerrians never had any advantage over the Athenians, 
and Lacedaemonians, while they united with each other, and that it was their 
own divisions only which sujpplied them with the to conquer berth alter- 
nately, and always the one by the other.'*^ 

Tbeae dÎTÎsioni indueed them to take such measures as neither Sparta nor 
Athens would ever have otherwise been capable of. We see them both dis- 
honouring themselves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only of the king 
of Persia, but even of his satraps : payipg homage to them, earnestly soliciting 
their favour, cringing to them, and even sofiernig their ill humour: and afl 
this to obtain some aid of troops or money, forgetting that the Peiaians. 
haughty and insolent to such as seemed afraid of them, became tinmrous and 
mean to those who had the courage to despise them. But, in hne, what did 
they eain by all these mean condescensions ? The trea^ wUch gave ooca- 
sioo ior these leflectioos, and will fiw ever be the reproach it Spaita and Atheu. 



SECTIOir VI.— WAR OF ARTAXERZBS AOAIirST BVA0O1U8. 

What I have said upon the facility with which the Greeks might have ren- 
dered themselves formidable to their enemies, will be more evident, if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of {)eople, and extent of country, which 
composed the vast empire of the Persians, and, on the other, the weakness of 
the government, iiu ;i[iable of animating so great a mass, and of supporting the 
weight of so much bus!n(-^s and applit uion. In that court, every thiwwas 
determined by the intrigues ol wum. îk md the cabals of favourites, whose only 
merit often consisted in flattering their prince, and soothii^ his passions, ft 
was by their influence officers were chosen, and the first dignities disposed of* 
by their opinion the services of the general> of armies were judged, and their 
rewards decided. The sequel will <hovv. that from the same source arose the 
insurrection of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part of the govemois, the 
discontent and consequent revolt of the best officers, and ill success of afanost 
all the enterprises that were fonned. 

Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity which the war with the 
Greeks had occasioned, applied himself to the terminating that of Cyprus, 
which had lasted several years, but had been carried on with little vigour, ana 
turned the orreatest part of his forces that way. 

Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamin, the capital city of the isle of Cy- 

Çrus. He was descended from Teucerj of Salamm, who at his return from 
'roy built this city, and gave it the name of his country. His descendants bad 
reigned there from that time ; but a stranger of Phœnicia, havii^ djspOMessed 
the lawftil kiœ, had taken his place, and to maintain himself in the usurpa- 
tion, badnUed the city with barbarians, and subjected the whole island to the 
kinf of Persia.! " 

Under this ^rant Eva^joras was born, lie had been carefully educated, and 
IWtt distinguished among the youth by the beauty of his countenance, the vigour 
of his body, and more by the modesty and iiujocence of his manners, which were 
the greatMt ornaments of that a^.^ As he advanced in years, the greatest 
▼Hues, valour, wisdom, and justice, were observed to brighten in him. He 
^derwards carried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as to give jealou^ 

— 
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to thcvr %vho o'f>vrmf»d ; who perceived justly Oi.it «=0 shining a merit eoold oof 
continue in the obscurity of a private condition but his modestjr, probitr.aad 
integrity, re-asMired fhen, ana they reposed an entire confidence in to 
which he always answered by an inviolable ôdi^lity, without ever *'****T**>1il1f 
their rtptihion from tlie throne bv violence or treachi 17. 

A more juslitiable means conducted him to it, Divine Providence, as fso- 
crates says, preparing the way for him. Ow of the princ ipaf citixem mimleKd 
the person upon the throne, and had contrived to seize Eva^joras, and to rid 
f)}rn'=plf of him, in order to secure the crown to himself ; but that princp es- 
capii^ his pursuit, retired to Solot, a city of Ctlicia. His bauishment h as so fer 
ftooi abfttii^ bis courage, that it gave hhn new rigour. Attended only wHk 
Ùfy followers, detemiint l like himself to conquer or die, he rrfurned to Sala- 
min, and expelled the usurpers, thoi^h supported by the crcdh and protection 
of the kiiç of Persia. Having re-established himself inSaUoiin, he «0011 ren- 
deied hisiHtle kingdom most flouri<>hine, by his application to the relief of his 
nibjecls,an(i by protecting: them in all things; by govemine them with justice 
and benevolence ; by making them active and laborious ; by inspiring them 
with a taste for the cultivation of lands, the breeding of cattle, commerce. an*l 
navigation. He formed them also for war, and maae them excellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great reputation, when Co- 
non the Athenian general, after his defeat at £gospotamos, took refuge nith 
him j not thinking it possible to 6od a safer asylum for himself, nor a mom 
powerfiil support of his country.* The reeeinblance of their nemers and mh 
timents soon made Ûifin contract a strict amity with ench otherj^vhich con- 
tinued ever after, and pruved equally advantageous lu both. Cooon was in 
great credit at the king of Persia's court, which ne employed with that prince, 
by the means of Ctesias the physician, to accommodate bis diflbraooeswithyi 
host Evagoras, :in'! hnppily effertfr! it.t 

Kvagoras and Conon, with the noble design of subvertins, or at least of re- 
ducing the great power of Sparta, which had rendered itself formidable to all 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attainment of that end. Thej 
Were both riti/rns of Alliens; the latter by birth, and the olher by righf of 
adoption, wh)ch his great serv ices and zeal for that republic merited. The 
satraps of Asia saw with pain their country ravaged by the LacedanDonians, 
and wimd titernsel^es m gmat difficulties, from not being in a oonditioii to resist 
them. Evagoras remon^trnted to tht ni, that it wds necessary to attack th^^ 
enemy as well by sea as land ; and he did not contribute a little, by his mâu- 
eoce with the king of Persia, to Conon^s beii^ appointed general of his fleet-t 
Tbe celebrated victoiy over the Lacedttmonians at Cmdoa was flhe tons» 
quence, and gave the mortal wound to that republic. § 

Tbe Athenians, in acknowledgment of the important services Evagoras and 
Conon had rendered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honour of them.] 

Evagoras on his side, extending his conquests from city to city, endeevooftd 
to make himself master of the whole island. The Cvpridts had recourse to ffie 
kil^ of Persia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progress of Evaporas, oi 
fdudi be apprehended the effects, and conscious of what importance it was la 
him to prevent an island's falling into the hands of an enemy, so favoural^jf 
situated for holding Asia Minor in nwp, pnjmised them an immediate and piU* 
erful support, without declarinfr ( j rnly however against Evagoras.H 

Bein^ employed cbewhere by more important a0airs, he could not keejp1% 
mid with Ibero so soon as he expected, and had engaged. The war oTpp 
pru? confimjed «ix ycr^t-^. and the success ivitli whicn Evagoras sTipported rl 
against the great king, ought to have banished ln>m the Greeks all terror of the 
Persian name, and united them against tbe common enemy.** It is tnie» ^ 
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ioecours sent bv Artaxenes till then were very inconsiderable, as they also 
were the two Iblfatvii^ years. During all that time, it was less a real war, thaD 
a préparation for war : but when be had disengaged himself from the Greeks, 
be applied to it vigorously, and attacked Evaguras with all his fiMcea.* 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes, his son-in-law, consisted of 
three hundred tnousand men, and the fleet of three hundred galleys ; of which 
Tiribasus, a person of the highest rank and greatest reputatioo, was admiral. 
Giot, bis MO-Ohlaw, commanded under him. ETagoiMi 00 bis side assembled 
as many troops ind ships as he could; but they wen» a handful in comparison 
with the formidable preparations of the Persians. He had a tieet of only ninety 
gâlleTS, and his army scarcely amounted to twenty thousand men. As he had 
abuodiiooe of liçht vessels, he laid snares for those that carried the provisions 
of the enemy, of which he sunk a gjeni number, took many, and prevented the 
T&t from arriving ; which occasioned a famine amora^ the Persians, attended 
with violent seditions, which could only be appeased by the coming of fresh 
Ooovoys frt>m Cilicia. Evaporas strengthened his fleet with sixty galleys which 
be caused to he built, and tit^y sent him by Achoris, king of £^pt, with all 
the money and com he could have occasion for. 

Evaguras with his land forces immediately attacked a part of the enemy's 
araij wbkb was separate from the rest, and entirely routed it. This first ac- 
tion was soon followed by another at sea, in which the Persians were worsted 
for some time, till animated by the warm reproaches aiKi remonstrances of their 
admiraJ, they resumed courage, and obtained a complete victoiy. Salamin wai 
Immediately besieged by ma and land. Evagoras, leaving the defence of the 
city to his son, Pythagoras, quitted it in the niglit with ten galleys, and sailed 
for Egypt, to engage the king to support him vigorously against tJie common 
enemy. He did not obtain from him all the aid Jie expected. At bis return, 
be fiiuDd the city in exceeding distress ; and finding himself without resource 
or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The proposals made to him were, that 
he should abandon all the cities of Cyorus except Salamin, where he should 
contient bimsdf to reign ; that he should pay an annual tribute to the kUfg^ 
and remain io obedience to him, as a aemnt to a master. The extremity to 
which he was reduced ohliçed him to accept the other conditions, hard as they 
were ; but he could never resolve to comply with the last, and [Hirsisted alw-^s 
in declaring, that he could only treat as a king wftb a king. Tiribasus, who 
COttmaDclea the siege, would abate nothing of his pretensions. 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's glory, had written se- 
cretly to court against him, accusing him, among other things, of forming de- 
signs against the king, and strengthened his accusation from hu continuing to 
bdd a secret intelligence witti the Lacedsmooiana,aBd hb manifest endeavours 
to make the chiefs of the army his creatures, by means of presents, promises, 
and a complacency of manners, not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these 
letters, believed he had no time to lose, and that it was neoesnry to prevent a 
cooroiracr ready to break out. He despatched orders immediately to Orantes 
to seize Tiribasus, and send him to court in chains, which was instantly put in 
execution. Tiribasus, upon his arrival, demanded to be broMght to a trial in 
ibrm ; that tite lieads of the accusation should be coraroumcated to him, and 
tiie proofs and witnesses produMd. The king, emplofed in other cares, had 
DO leisure at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 

Orontes in the mean time, seeing that the besieçed made a vigorous defence, 
and that the soldiers of the army, discontented with the removal of Tiribasus, 
quitted the service, and refused to obey him, was afraid that affairs would take 
a bad turn with regard to him. He therefore cause<l Ea adoras to be sooken 
to privately ; the negotiation was resumed ; the oflers made at first by the lat- 
ter were accepted ; ami the mortifying article, which had prevented the coo- 
clmioii of the treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised inconsequence. Eva- 
gfm casllmiedkmg of Salamin only, and engaged to pay an annual tribute.! 
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It appears that this prince lived twr Ivp or thirteen years after the conelusioit 
of thr trpntv ; tor hi<; deatîi is dated in the year of the world 363Î, Hi? old 
«ge was attended willi a happiness and tranquillity never interrupted with sick- 
ness or disease, tbe usual eflect of a sober and temperate life. Nioodes Ids 
eldest son succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as his throne. He 
celebrated hi<i funeral with the u1nio*5t mafrniticence. The discourse enliîled 
Evagoras, composed by Isocrates, to iiispire the younp kir^ with the desire of 
imitating the example of his father, and from which I have extracted tbesulK 
sequent eulogium, served for his funeral oration. He also addressed anctther 
tract to Nicocles, which hears his name, wherein he g^ives him admirable pre- 
cepts for goveniitig well. 1 shall perhaps have occasion lo speak larther of 
them aAenraids. 

EULOGY AND CHARACTER OF EVAOORA8. 

Though Evaporas was king of only a small state, Isocrates, who was well 
able to judge of virtue and merit, compares him with the most powerful mon- 
archs, and proposes him as thr perfect mod* 1 oi a i^ood king^ ; convinced that 
not the extent of provinces, but extent of mmd and greatness of soul, constitute 
ereat pnnces. He does in fact point out to us man^ qualities truly royal in 
him, and which ought to give us a veiy high idea of bis merit.* 

Evagoras was not of the number of those prince? who l)elieve, that tn m'sri. 
it is sufficient to be of royal blood : and that the birth which gives a r^ht to 
the crown, gives also the merit and qualities necessary for wearing it with ho- 
nour. He did not imagine, that it could be supposed, as every other condition 
and station of life made a Kind of am>rei)ticeship necessair its succeç'ç, that 
the art of reig^ning, the most dithcull and important of all, should require no 
pains and preparation fur its attainment. He came into the world with tbe 
most happy dispositions : a great fimd of genius, an easy conception, a lively 
and instant penetration which nothing escaped, a solidity of judgnirnf îh rt im- 
mediately resolved what was necessary to be done : qualities uiikii mi^iit 
seem to dispense with all study and application ; and yet, as if he bad been 
bom without talents, and found himself obliged to supply by study what he 
might want by nature, he neglected no mean-^ fnr thr rmhellishment of his 
mind, and devoted a considerable part of his tune to improve himself, by re- 
flecting, meditating on, and consultii^ the judgment and merit of others. 

When he ascenoed the throne, his greatest care and application was to know 
mankind, in which the ability of a prince, and of thosp v,ho are at tht head of 
affairs, principally consists. He had no doubt prepared himself tor lliat sd- 
ence by tlie study of history, which gives a kind of aoticipatbn of it, sup- 

f>lies the place of experience, and teaches us what the men are with whom fir 
ive, by what they have been in other ages. But we study men quite diftervntly 
in themselves ; by their manm^rs, characters, conduct, and actions. The k>ve 
of the a)mmonwealth rendered attentive to all persona who were capable of 
serving or injuring it. He applied himself to the discovery of their most M cret 
inclinations and principles of action, and lo tlje knowle(^e of their difien nt 
talents and degrees of capacity, in order to assign to each his proper post, to 
bestow authority according to merit, and lo make the private and publie good 
promote each other. He neither rewarded nor punished his subjects, says Isa» 
crates, from the report < f others, hut solely upon his own knowledge and ex- 
perience of them ; and neither the virtues of toe good,oor (be vices of the bad» 
escaped his inquiir and penetration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those who possess the 6rst rank ■ 
authority, especially when they believe themselves capanle of governing alone; 
I mean,a wonderful docility and attention t(tthe opinion of others, which arose 
from a diffidence in his own abilities. VV ith liis great qualities, he did not seem 
to have occasion for recourse to the counsel of others, and nevterthcless made 
no resoIutioD, and fimned no enteifrise, without having lint consulted tfie wise 
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-v.|ier8on8 whom be had placed about bim in bis court ; instead of which, pride 
Vand pvesmnptidi, the btent poisoni of BOfereign power. ineUiie the greatert 
S part of those wno airi?e ki thraoes, either to aik no mnot at a|l» or not to 

||,.|)llow it when they do. 

Intent upon disooyering the excellent in eveiy form of goveroment and pri- 
vate oonditioiiio Kfe,he proposedtbe unitiiig of all their hi^ 9ua]itie8aiidgveat 

advantj^ges in himself; affable and popular as in a republican state; grave 
and serious as in the councils of the aged and the senate ; steady and decisive 
as monarcby aAer mature deliberation : a profound politician b}r the extent 
and rectitvdo^^ Irii views ; an accomplished warrior, from intrepid valoiir in 
battle, directed by a wise moderation ; a good father, a good relation, a good 
friend ; and what crowns all his praise* in eveiy circunutaoce of his character, 
always gnreat, and always biniseif. 

He supported his dignity and rank, not with an air of pride and baugbtinen, 
' but by a serenity of aspect, and a mild ami easy majesty, resulting from innate 
virtues, and the evidence of a good conacifnce. He won the hearts of his 
friends bv his liberaiitr, and conquered others by a greatness of soul, to which 
they could not lefiise meir esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the entire confidence of his 
sulnects, neighbours, and even enemies, was bis sincerity, faith, and regard to 
all OÎS enc^agements ; and his hatred, or mtfier detestation, for all deceit, false- 
hood, ancf fraud. A single woid on his side had as much regard paid to it as 
the most sacred ontli ; and it was universally known, that nothing was capsllle 
of inducing him to violate it in the least circumstance whatever. 

It was Jay all Hktm etcellent qualities that he efiectually refimned the city 
of Salamin, and ttlMtf changed the fàce of its affairs in a very short time. 
He found it gross, savage and barbarous, without any taste either for learning, 
commerce, or arms. What cannot a urince do, who loves bis people, and is 
beloved by them ; wlio believes himself great and powerfiil only to lender tbem 
happy ; mid knopi hpm to set a just v a1 uc upon and do honour to their laboon» 
inaustry, and merit of evety kind ! He had not been many years upon the 
throne, before arts, sciences, commerce, navigation, and military discipline, 
were seen to 6ourish at Salamin ; in so much that the city did not give place 
to the most ooulent of Greece. 

Isocrates often repeats, that in the praises be gives Evagoras, of which 1 have 
only extracted a part, far from exaggerating any thii^,lie always falls sliort of 
tfuUi. To what can we attribute a reign so wise, so just, so moderate, so con- 
stanilv employed in rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the public 
good ; The condition of Evagoras, before he came to ^joveni, seems to me to 
have contributed very much to it. He baim bom a prmce, and havii^ never 
experienced any other condition than that ofmaster and sovereign, are, in my 
k opinion, ginc at obstacles to the knowledge and practice of the duties of that high 
■ station, fcvaenras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had long obeyed 
before be commanded. He bad borne, in a private and dependent life, the 
yoke of an absolute and despotic power. He had seen himself exposed to 
fc envy and calumny, and had been in danger for bis merit and virtue. Such a 
h prince bad only to be told, upon bis ascending tlie throne, what was said to the 
emperor Trajan : " You have not always been what you now are. Adversity 
bat prepared you to make a good use of power. You have lived long among 
us, and like us. You have Ijeen in danger under bad princes. You have trem- 
bled for yourself, and known by experience bow virtue and innocence have 
been treated."* What be bad personally suffered, what he had teart- a for 
himself or odiers, what he had seen ui^just and unreasonable in the conduct of 
his predecessors, had opened his eves, and taught him all his duty. It sufficed 
to teii him^what the emperor GalSa told Fiso^when he adopted him his asso- 

• <lmm ntite Ml aiwmi Mcaadonm per «drenajUMM ! VixUti nobitcun. pcnclitstut ei, timuuti. 
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date in the empire : Remember what you condemned orap^uded ia prio- 
€8f, frfian ym nm a private man. You have only to co nwi t Ibe j^dgmta/t 
you then passed upon them, and to act oonfomiaftily to it, far jFwr — É utti o n 
JO the art of reigning well."* 

TRIAL OF TIRIBA8US. 

We hare already said, that Tiribasus, having been accused by Orontes of 
loimioK a conspiracy asainst the kii^, bad been sent to cou^ in chains. Gaos, 
• admim of the leet, who had mairwd his daughter, apprehending that Aita- 
lenes would invohrv him ia the a&lr widi his father- in- law, and cause htei la 
he put to death upon mere suspicion, conceived that he liad no other means 
fiir uis security than an open revc4t. He was veiy well beloved by the aol- 
dien ; and all the officers of the fleet wen paitteularly devoted to bioi. With> 
out loii of time he sent deputies to Achafis* king of Egypt, and concJuded a 
league with him against the king of P«'n!ia. He also solicited the Lac^r/a»- 
monians warmly to come into that league, with assurances of making the m 
nasten of all Greece, and of esteblnhing univerMilhr their fom of menniMit, 
at which they had long seenied to aspire. They listened favourably to these 
proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion of taking up arms against 
Artaxerxes, especially as the peace they had concluded with niro, by nbicb 
thi^ had given up the Greeks of Asia nad covered thess with liisaBe, aod 
filled tbeiD with reoione. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of Cypru?, he thought of 
concluding also the afiair of Tiribasus. He was so just as to appoint fur tb; t 
purpose duee coBam i ss io ti c ri, who were neat hiidsof Peitia or dist iag tw died 
prooi^, and of the highest reputation in his court. The affair cane to an ex- 
amination, and a hearing on both sides. For so considerable a crime as that 
of liaving conspired against tlie king's person, no other proofs were produced 
than the letters of Orontes; that is to say, of a dedared enemy, sivdioas to 
supplant his rival. Orontes was in hopes* from his ii^uence at court, that the 
aflair would not have been discussed m the usual form, and tlmt upt»ri the me- 
morial sent by him, the accused would have been condemned witoout farther 
enminatioii. But tlds was not the custom irithtte flîîM. BTaDaoeieotfr- 
established regulation, to which among other privilege they nad a right by 
birth, no person was ever to be condemned, without being first heard and con- 
fronted with his accusers. This was granted to Tiribasus, who answered to 
■H the articles of the letter. As to his comivaiioe with Evsgorss, the t rtet y 
itself concluded by Orontes was his apology ; as it was absolutely tfie same 
which that prince had proposed to him, except a condition which would have 
done honour to his master. As to bis intelligence with the Lacedcemonians. 
the glorious treaty which he had made them enter into, sufficiently expteiM 
wheBier his own or the king^s interests were his motives for it. tie did not 
deny his influence in the army ; but apprehended it had not been long a crime 
to be beloved by the olBcers and soldiers : and concluded his defence, m re- 
presenting the long services he had rendered the king, with inviolable fidelity ; 
and especially his good fortune in having formerly saved his life, when he was 
hunting, and in great danirer of bfintr devonred }iy two lions. The three com- 
missioners were unanimous in declaiin^ Tiribasus inixxtent. The kin^ re* 
stored him to his former favour: and justly enraged at the black design of 
Oronte?, Irt the whole weight of his indig^iation fall upon him. A single ex- 
ample of this kind against informers convicted of falsehood, would for ever 
shut the door against calumny. How many innocent persons have been de- 
stroyed for want of observiqg this rale. wfasBh even the paiam comH — ^ " 
the ImÀ of aU jvstioe, and & guaidfam of the iwblie traoqi^ 



* UtiliMimiM quiden ac brrritfimu* bonanim malarunque renim dricrtut. cof itar« quid Mt 
Alio rrinc )(>(.-, »u\ vulu- riv — I ih it lli-i 1. i c. i'>. 

t bio^ras dtien the dccitiuaol thit mûtLàt, uU after the war with lb* Cad»si»iM,of vbieb «« 
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SBCTiaN VlI.^iiE EXPBDITlOlf OF ARTAXEAXES AGAIK&T THE CAOUSIAHS. 

VIITOET or DATAIBS TBB GAEUir. 

Wmn AftBzerxes had tenninated the Cyprian war, he enttred upon «iiwHm' 
a^ine^t the Cadusians, who it is probable had revolted, and refused to pay the 
ciistomary tribute ; for authors say nothing of the occasion of thu war. Those 
people inhabited part of the mountains situated between the Euxine ànd Caspian 
seM in the north of Medit. The soil there is so ungrateful, and so iU-adapted 
for cultivation, that no corn is sown upon it. The people subsist almost entirely 
upon api'les, pears, and other t'ruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy lo 
a hard and tatx>nous life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues as nothing ; 
and Ar that reason made eicâlent aoldiers. The king marched against them- 
in person, at the head of an arnny of three hundred thousandfoot^Mdtaotiloll- 
mui horse. Tiribasus was with him in this expedition.* 
Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when his army suffered 



dlveiuely by famine. The troops could find nothing to subaist upon ; and it 
ms impossible to bri^ prrtvisions from other places, the ways beir^ difficult 
and impracticable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their beasts of 
burden; wliicli aooo became 80 scarce, that die basd of an ass was valued at 
sixty drachmas,! and was very difficult to be obtained atthat price. The kii^g 
tabie itself began to fall short, and ooiy a few botaea icflnnied, tbe test bav* 
ÎK been entirely consumed. 

ID tflis melancaoly conjuncture, Tiribasus coulf ifid a stratagem, frfucfa saved 
tbe king and army. Tl^ Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped sepa- 
rately with their troops. Tiribasus, who took care to be informed of all that 
passed, bad been apprised that there was some misunderstanding between them, 
and that their jealousy of each otber prevented tbeir aeling in concert, as they 
sVkhjM have done. After having communicated his design to Artaxerxes. lie 
went himself to one of the kir^s, and despatched his son to the other. Tney 
each of them informed the king to w horn they applied, that the otJb^r bad sent 
ambaamdors to tiMt with Aftaxenes privately, and adTtaad faim to lose no time, 
hut to make bis pence directly, in order that tbe conditions of it might be the 
more advantageous ; promising to assist them with all their influence. The 
fraud succeeded. The pagans thought it no crime to use it with enemies.| 
Anbassadois set ont from notb witb Tiribasus and bn son in their 

company. 

As this double negotiation lasted some time, Artaxerxes began to suspect 
Tiribasus ; and his enemies taking that opporluiiity . forgot nothii^ to his preju- 
dice that might ruin him m tbe king's opmion. Tint prince already repented 
the confidence he had reposed in him, and thereby gave room for those who 
envied him to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the for- 
tune of the most faithful subjects depend with a credulous and suspicious prince? 
While this passed, Tiribasus arrived on his side, and his son on the other, each 
with ambassadors from the Cadusians. The treaty being concluded with both 
partieikand tbe peace made, Tiribasus became moce powerful ^ban ever in bis 
■aster's favour, and returned with him. 

The king^s bdiaviôur in this march was much admired. Neither the gold 
with which he was covered, his purple rf)hes, nor the jewels that glitteren all 
over him, and were worth thirty-six miIlionj,oi livres,§ prevented his taking an 
equal sbim in every fatigue with the meanest .soldier. He was seen with bis 
quiver at his back, and bis shield on bis arm, to dismount from his horse and 
inarch foremost in those rugcred nnd difficult countries. The soldiers observ- 
ée his patience and fortitude, and animated by his example, became socheer- 
nu that they seemed rather to fly than walk. At length be arrifcd at one of 
w palaces, where tbe gardens were in adminblo oraer,and there was apnifc 
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of great extent and well planted, which was the more 5?urprising, as the wfaoJc 
countiy about it was eutirel;^ naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was tbe 
depth of winter, and exceasnrely cold, he gave the soldien peimiato to cut 
éam iSm wood in this park, without excepting the finest trees, either pines or 
Cjrpresses. But the solaiers being unwilling to fell timber of such exceeding 
beauty and i>lateliness. tbe king look an axe, and began by cuttine the bntsi 
and largest tree bhnteif ; after which the troops spared none, cut dwfWDall tht 
wood they wanted, and kindled as many fires as were necessaiy to their pa&aing 
the night without any inconvenience. VV' hen we reflect how much valut- greil 
persons jgeneraily set upon their gardens and bouses of pleasure, we must ac- 
kiiiiwledge the gvneiosity of Artaienes hi making this sacrifice, which aieued 
avaiy laudable g^oodness of heart, and a sensibility for the distresses and airf^ 
ferinçs of his solaiers. But he did not nlways supiwrt that character. 

The kinK bad lost in this enterprise a ^reat number of hii» best trooDs, and 
ainosft all Bit hones; and as be imagined that he was despised upon Uiat ae- 
COUOt, and the ill success of his expf dition, he became very much out of hu- 
mour with the grandees of his court, and put to death a great munWr ot tViem 
in the emotions of his wrath, and more out of distrust, and tbe fear of ibcir 
attempting somethii^ against him ; for foar, in a suspicious prince is a veiy de- 
structive and bloody passion ; whereat true cooiBge is gentle, humane* ani 
averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 

One of the principal officers who perished in this expedition against the Ca- 
dnsians, was Camisares, by nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Sjnfa, a 
province enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His son Datâmes suc- 
ceeded him in that government, which was ^iven him in consideration of the 
£ood services be had also rendered the king \u the ^ante expedition. He was 
tne greatest captain of his time ; and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us bis 
life, does not pn^fer Amilcar and Hannibal to him among the barbariam. It 
appears from his history of it, that no one ever excelled him in boliiness, va- 
lour, and ability in inventing schemes and stratagems, in activity in ibe execu- 
tion of his destgns, hi presence of mind to resolve in the heat of actkm, and to 
find resources upon the most desperate occasions ; in a word, in every fhir^ 
that reg^ards niilitary knowledge. It >een)s that nothing was waning to his 
having acquired a more illustrious name, but a noble theatre, and more exalted 
pocasKM» ; and perhaps a historian to have given a more extensive mnatioB 
of his exploits : for Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, OOllld nol 
relate them but in a very succinct manner.* 

He began to distinguish hiniseh particularly by the execution of a commis- 
ahm that was given him to reduce T hyus, a vt ry powerful pririce, and ^ver« 
norof Paphlagonia, who had revolted against llie kint;. As he was his near 
relation, he thought it incumbent upon him at first to tr^* methods of lenity and 
reconciliation, which almost cost him his life, thnnigh the treachery of Tnyu^ 
hy the ambuscades he laid Ibr him. Having escaped so great a danger, be st> 
tacked him with open force ; though he saw himself abandoned by Arn K^r- 
zanes, satrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Fhrygia, whom jealousy preventt d frtin 
giving him aid. He took his enemy prisoner, with bis wife and children ; and 
knowing with what joy the king would receive the news, he endeavoured to 
make it tbe more sensible by the pleasure of a surprise. Ho set out with bis 
illustrious prisoner, without givii^ the court any advice, and made great 
• marches, to prevent its being known from rumour before bis arrival. WhOI 
be came to Susa, he equipped Tfayus in a very singular manner. He was a 
man of a very tall stature, of a haggard and terrible aspect, a l)lack complex- 
ion, with the nair of his head and beard very long. He dressed him in a mu- 
nificent habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about his neck and arms, an 
added to this equipage all the otnaments of a kinç» as be in fact was. For 
hhnaelf, io tht i^oss habit of a peasant, and dad like a hunter, he led Tbyia 
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Qpon the left in a leash, like a wild l)east that had been taken in the snare. 
The novelty of the sight drew the whole city after it ; but nobody was so 
much surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw them approach in that 
pleasant masquerade. The rebellion of a prince, very powenul in his coun- 
Uy, had given Artaxerxes e^reat and just alarm ; ana he did not expect to 
have seen him so soon in hTs hands. So sudden and successful an execution 
g^ave him a hieher opinion thaj) ever of the merit of Datâmes. 

Xo express nis sense of it, he gave him an equal share in the command of 
the army desig^d .tf^^ainst t^pt, with Phaniabasus and Tithraustes, the two 
rincipal persons in the state, and even appointed him general -in-chief, when 
e recalled Phaniabasus. 
When be was upon the point of setting out for that expedition, Artaxerxes 
ordered him to march directly against Aspis, who had made the country re- 
volt, which he commanded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia. The com- 
mission was of little importance to an othcer who had been appointed general, 
and besides very dangerous, because it was necessary to go in quest of the 
enemy into a very remote country. The king scH>n perceived his error, and 
coujjtermanded him : but Datâmes had set out directly with a handful of men, 
and marched night and day ; judging that diligence, without a great number 
of troops, was all that was necessarj^ to surprise and vanquish the enemy. It 
happened according to his expectation ; and the couriers despatched by the 
king, met Aspis in chains upon the road to Susa. 

Nothii^ was talked of at court but Datâmes. It was not known which to 
admire most, his ready obedience, his wise and enterprising bravery, or hisex- 
traordinaiT success. So glorious a reputation gave offence to the courtiers in 
power. Enemies in secret to each other, and divided by a contrariety of in- 
terests, and a competition in their pretensions, they united together a^inst a su- 
perior merit, which reproached their defects, and was therefore a cnme in their 
acceptation. They conspired to niin him in the king's opinion, and succeeded 
but too well. As they besieged him peria-lually, and he was not uvon his guard 
against persons who appeared so well affected to his service, they inspired 
him with Jealousy and suspicion, to the prejudice of the most zealous and 
faithful o( his oincers. 

An intimate friend of Datâmes, who held one of tlie highest posts at tlie 
court, apprised him of what passed, and of the conspiracy which had been 
formed against him, and had already sunk his credit considerably with the 
king. He represented to him, that if the Egj'ptian expedition, with which 
he was charged, should take a bad tun), he would find himself exposed to 
great dangers : that it was the custom with kings to attribute good successes 
to themselves and their auspicious fortune only, and to impute the bad to the 
faults of their generals, for which they were responsible at the ^>eril of their 
heads : that he ran the gre-ater risk, as all that \vere about the king's person, 
and had any ascendant over him, were his declared enemies, and had sworn 
his destruction.* 

Upon this advice. Datâmes resolved to quit the king's ser\'ice, though with- 
out doing any thing hitherto contrary to the fidelity he owed him. He left the 
command of the anny to Mandn)cles of Magnesia, departed with his own 
troops for Cappadocia, seized Paplilagonia which joined it, allied himself se- 
cretly with Ariobarzanes, raised troops, t(K)k possession of fortresses, and put 
gootl garrisons in them. He received advice that the Pisidians were* armirjg 
against him. He did not wait their coming on, but made his army march 
thither under the command of his youngest son, who had the misfortune to be 
killed in battle. However lively his affliction might be upon that occ;«sion, 
he concealed his death, lest the bad news should discourage nis troops. VVhen 

• Doret eum mhfnn ton in p^riculo. liquid, illo impcnintr, in Efrpto aJvcni «eci«li»»*t. Namqur ram 
consucludtnem rrgum, ut casi» «ilrrrto» hoininibiit iribuuit. •«'cunJoi fortunr suae ; quo f»c»le fieri, ul 
raiprllantur ad enrutn j»«rnicirm, quorum doctu rr% tn«lr ^ettxe nuncientur. Ilium hoc maiore fore in dit 
•ïiiainc. quod, quibut nx maiime obediAt. eol habeM itùiniciMiiiKx —Corn. N«|'- 
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he approached near the enemy, bis first care was to take po'ïçieEsion of an ad- 
vantageous post. Mitbrobarzaoes.hiaiatber-in-laWiWhocommaiMled the borse^ 
believiiK his sod entirely tuined, oetsmiioed to go om to the eneoiy . DaU- 
■MS, iriOiout OQDcein or emotion, cauwd a rumour to be spread tbrougfaout the 
army, that it vras only a stratagem concerted between him and his father-in- 
law, and fullowed bim close, as if be des^^d to put bis troops in a positKMQ for 
cha rging the enemy ill two djifeient attacks. This aiti6ce was attencied with all 
the succe»heei|ieeted from it. When they joined battle, Mithrobamaea was 
treated as an enemy on both sides, and cut to pieces with his troops. The 
army of tbe Pisidiaos was put to fl|gbt, and left Datâmes master of Uie 
tfd of all the rich booty ibund Inthe camp of the oonqueico.* 

Datâmes bad not till tbeo declared open)}; against the kiqg, tbe netioaiiie 
have related being only against govemopî, with whom he misçnt have particu- 
lar differences, wbicb we have observed before was venr common. iiiS own 
eldest 80D, called Sdamas, made hlma^bis accuser, ana discovered his whole 
design to ihc kiqgf. Artaxerzes was h%hl^ apprehensive of the consequence. 
He Knew all the merit of this new enemy, and that he did not engage in any 
enterprise without having maturely considered ail its consequences, and taken 
the p ec e ioa iy measunes to aecme its auccess ; and that hitherto the eiecntien 
bad always answered tbe wisdom o( his projects. He sent an army against 
him into Cappadocia, of almost two hundred tliousand men, twenty thousand 
of wbicb were horse, ail commanded by Autopbiadates. Tbe trooos.pf 
tames did not arooont to tbe twentieth part oT the kiv's: 9o net lb haa M> 
resource but in himself, tbe valour of his soldiers, and me happy situation of 
the post he had chosen; for in that consisted his chief excellence ; no captain 
bavii^ better known bow to take advantage and choose bis ground, when be 
was to draw up an anny in battle. 

His post, as I have observed, was infinitely superior to that of the eneiB^. 
He haa pitched upon a situation where they could not surround him ; where, 
upon tbe least movement they made, he could come to blows with them with 
▼eiT considerable advantage ; and where, had they resolved to fight, tfaiir 
od ds in number would have been absolutely useless to them. Autophradates 
well knew, that acconling to all the rules of war, he ou^ht not to hazard a 
battle in such a coqjuncture but he observed at tlie same time, that it was 
much to his dishonour, with so numerous an army, to make choice of m retreat, 
or to continue any longer inactive before a handtui of enemies. He therefore 
gave the signal. The first attack was violent ; but the troops of Autophradates 
soon gave way, and were entirely routed. Tbe victor pursued them lor i>ome 
titne with great slaughter. There were onljy a thousandmen killed 00 dbe mé^ 
of Datâmes. ^ 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought afterwards, in which tbe 
latter was always victorious ; because, perfectly knowing tlie countiy. and suc- 
ceeding especially in tbe stratagems of war, be always posted himself advin- 
tageously, and engaged the ewmy in difficult ground, from whence they could 
not extricate themselves without loss. Autophradates, seeing all his endea*. 
TOttfS ineffectual, and bis supplies entirely exhausted, and despairing of ever be- 
uig able to subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, entreated an aoccm- 
modation, and proposed to him his being restored to tbe king's favour upon 
honourable conditions. Datanjes was not ignorant, that there was little secu- 
rity fi>r him in such a choice, because princes are seldom reconciled id eanjcit 
With a suiject who has failed in bis obedience, and to whom they see them- 
selves in some sort obliged to submit. However, as only despair had hurried 
bim into the revolt, and he had always retained at heart sentiments of zeal 
and affection for his prince, be accepted tbe offers with joy, \\liich would put 
an end to the violent oondititm hb misfoitane had engaged him in, and af- 
Ibtd him tbe umm of letunih^ to his dut^.and of emplojiqg his talents 
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the service oi the prince to whom they were due. He promised to send de- 

Suties to the king ; upon which ensued a cessation of arms ; and Autophra- 
ates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 
Datâmes was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously enraged against him, had 
changed the esteem .ind affection he formerly professed for him, into an impla- 
cable hatred. Finding himself incapable of conquering him by the force of 
arms, he was not a>hamed to employ artifice and treachet7 : means unworthy 
of every man of honour, and much more so of a prince. He hired several mur- 
derers to nssassinate him ; but Datâmes wab so happy as to escape their ambus- 
cades. At length Mithridates, the son of Ariooarzanes, to whom the king 
had made magnihcent promises, if he could deliver him from so fonnidable 
an enem^', having insinuated himself into his friendship, and having long 
treated him with all the marks of the most entire 6delity to acquire his confi- 
dence, took the advantage of a favourable opportunity when he was alone, and 
stabbed him with his sword before he was in a condition to defend himself. 

Thus fell this great captain in the snares of a pretended friendship, who had 
always thought it his honour to observe the most inviolable fidelity, in reçard 
to those with whom he had any engagements.* Happy had he always prided 
himst'lf also upon being as faithful a subject, as he was a true friend, and if 
he had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre of his heroic quali- 
ties, by the ill use he made of them, which neither the fear of disgrace, the 
iqjustice of those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master for the services 
be had renden^d him, nor any other pretext, could sufficiently authorise.! 

I am surprised that, comparable as he was to the greatest persons of anti- 
quity, he had remained in a manner buried in silence and oblivion. His 
rreat actions and exploits are, however, worthy of being preserved in history ; 
for it is in such small bodies of troops as those of Datâmes, that the whole soul 
is exerted, in which the highest prudence is shown, in which chance has no 
share, and tlie abilities of a general appear in their full light. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BZSTORT OF 800RATS8 AB&ZDOSD. 

As the death of Socrate? is or>e of the most considerable events of antiquity, 
I thought it incumbent on me to treat that subject with all the extent it de- 
serves. In this view 1 shall premise some things, which are necessary to the 
reader*s having a just idea of this prince of philosophers 

Two authors will supply me principally with what I have to say upon this 
subject, Plato and Xenophon, both disciples of Socrates. It is to them that 
posterity is indebted for many of his discourses, that philosopher having left 
nothir^ in writing, and for an ample account of all the circumstances of his 
condemnation and death. J Plato was an eye-witness of the whole, and re- 
lates, in his Apology, the manner of the accusation and defence of Socrates, 
in his Criton, his refusal to make his escape out of prison ; in his Phaedon, his 
admirable discourse upon the immortality of the soul, which was immediately 
followed by his death. Xenophon was absent at that time, and upon his return 
after the expedition of young Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes : so that he 
mote his Apolc^ of Socrates only upon the report of others ; but his actions 
and discourses, in his four books of memorable things, he repeats from his own 



* lu tir, <)ui multo* coDtilio, ne in Ln em perfidia c«perat, ùmuUUcAptui eitamtcili*. — rorn. Nei». 

t Thii doctHM of Mr. RoUin'i may do very wfll inVrance. wher« implicit obédience U> the (rand moo- 
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mmy defend htm>rlf. eren in arma, against his prince ; riz- in cases of life and liberty.— Tranwator. 

t Socrates, cujus iof enium Tanotque lennooet immortalitati Kfiptii suit Plato tradidit, littram aullam 
ftU^uit— Cic. do Orat !• iii. b. !t^. 
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knowledge. Diogenes Laeitius haj giveo us the lUe of Socrales, but in a my 

diy and abridged manner. 

SECTION 1. — BIRTH AND F.Dt CATION OF SOCRATES. 

Socrates was born at Athens, in the lourth vear of the serenty-seventh 
Olympiad.* Hu father Sophroniscus was a sculptor, and bit mother Phana- 
mte a midwife. Hence we may observe, that meanness of birth is no obsta- 
cle to tnie merit, in which alonf ?olid çloiy and real rK)hili(y con^^isf. It ap- 
pears from the comparisons which Socrates often used in bis discourses, that 
he was neither ashamed of bia ikthei's or mother's proSetÊtoo, He was nr- 

f>rised that a sculptor dwuld enqploy bb whole attention to mould an insemi* 
)!e stone into the likeness of a man, and that a man should fake mi little pains 
not to resemble an insensible stone. t He would often say, that be exercised 
the functions of a midwife with regard to the mind, in making it bring forA wM 
its thoi^ts, which was indeed tne|iecu]iar talent of Socrates.^ ne treafed 
subjects m so simple, natural, and pure an order, that he made those witli uhom 
lie disputed say what he would, and tind an answer themselves to all the ouea- 
tiom be proposed to them. He at first learned his fetbei^s tnde, in wbicb fca 
made himself very eipert In the time of Pausanias, there was a Merciuy 
and the Graces to be seen at Athens of his workmanship ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed, these statues would not have found place among those of the giealest 
naaters in the ait, if tb^ bad not been thought worthy of it$ 

Criton is reportied to nave taken him out of his fatner^s shop, from Ibt ml* 
miration of his fine genius, and the opinion, that it was inconsistent for a young 
man, capable of tlie greatest things, to continue perpetually employed upon 
atone with a chisel in bis band. He was a disciple of Ardielaai, who eon> 
ceired a e^at affection for him. Archelaus bad been pupil to Anaxagoras, a 
very celebrated philosopher.tl His first study was physics, the works ot uature 
and the movement of the heavens, stars, and platM'ts ; according to the custom 
of tixMO times, wherein only that part of philosophy was known, and Xeno 
phon assures us of his beii^ very learned m it.f But after having found ^ 
his own experience, how diniruh, abstruse, intricate, and at the same tirr^ how 
little useful that kind of leanung was to the generaljly of mankind, he was the 
first, according to Cicero, who conceived tM thought of bringing down phi- 
losophy from neaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it into private bouses ; 
humanizing it, to use that expression, and rendering it more familiar, more use- 
ful in coomion life, more within the reach of man s capacity, and applying it 
solely to what mignt make them more rational, just, and virtuous.** He fonnd 
there was a kind of folly in devoting the whole vivacity of his mind, and em- 
ploying all his time, in inquiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable d rk- 
ness, and absolutely incapable of contributing to human happinc^ ; while he 
neglected to inform himself in the ordinary duties of life, ana in learning what ii 
conformable or opposite to piety, justice, nt}d pmbity : in what fortitude, tem- 
perance, and wisdom consist; and what i.*; (he end of all p(>\ » rntiniit, what the 
rules of it, and what qualities are iiecessarj' tor ctimraanding and rulu^ well. 
We shall see in tlie se^l the use he made of this study.tt 

It was so far from preventing him from discharging the duties of a î^oo î citi- 
zen, that it was the means of making him the more observant of tlu m. He 
bore arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with more pure and eioaled 
motives. He made many campajgoa» was present in many actions, and tlwip 



«A.ll.S5aB. A«t.J.C.«71. ]Naf.UM«.iaaocnt.B.lSa. tiMi.>t» 
t PUtiBTbMlM.p. 14«.4fcc. I Mm. I. is. p. MS. f DIoAp. lOl. T Lib. Iv. Mm. ^ IWl 
SocfklM priaMM philowphiMn «levoeavit • ealo. rt in uii>ibus co)foc«r it, et in Aomm etiam iaÉMHdb 
et co<'rit à* vit« <t iBortbM, i«bM<|ua boni* et ««lit qu»rf re.— Cie. Tu»c. Quvtt I. ». b. 10. 

Sotrit' i r.ilii V I !■ tiir, id quB^ coRttet intfr omin-n, primus a rebu» occulli*. et %b ipsa mtur:i mrr-lut:*, <• 
aoibut jriiTM s inir cum philowiphi occupati furpml, avocarisfe pbiJo»ophiam, et iid Titam comoiuD^ai md» 
liuiii"-, ii( .!>• virtutibu» ' » \ itii», onuiinoijn' Je bonii rebut et ni»li» quTT^t ; rmleitia autein »el pe«Œi 
cue a aotlra cogaitiooe c«o»eKl, vel ti maxime corail* ctwntt Bibil taoteo a4 bene vivesdamcaaten.^ 
Cle. Aca4QMal.|.iii.lS ft X*Mpb. MMranb. 1. 1. ^ 
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distin^ished bimself by his valour and fortitude. He was aeen towards the 
end of his life, skiving in the senate, of which he was a member, the most 
shining proofs ofhis zeal for justice, without being intimidated by the greatest 
present dangers. 

Ht; had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, laborious life ; without 
which it seldom happens that men are capable of discharging the greatest part 
of the duties of good citizen**. No man could carry the contempt of riches 
and the love of poverty farther than he did. He thought it a divine perfection 
to be in want of nothing : and believed that the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach to the Divinity.* Seeing the pomp and show displayed 
by luxury in certain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold and silver 
employed in them. " How many things," said he, congratulating himself on 
his condition, '* do 1 not want !" *' Quanlis non egeo !"t 

His father lef^ him eighty minœ, which he lent to one ofhis friends who had 
occasion for that sum. But the affairs of that friend having taken an ill turn, 
he lost the whole ; ami sutTered that misfortune with such indifference and 
tranquillity, iU:\i lie did not so much as complain of it.J We find it in Xeno- 
phon^s Kconomies, that his whole estate amounted to no more than five min£.§ 
The richest persons of Athens were his friends, who could never prevail on 
him to accept a share of their wealth. When he was in want of any thing, he 
was not ashamed to declare it : ** If I had money," said he one day in an as- 
sembly of his friends, I should buy me a cloak." He did not address hiin« 
self to any one in particular, but contented himself with that general informa- 
tion. His disciples contended for the honour of making him this small pre- 
sent ; which was being too slow, says Seneca ; their own observation should 
have prevented both the want and the demand.il 

He generously refu.sed the offers and presents of Archelaiis king of Ma- 
cedon, who was desirous of having him at his court ; addii^, " that he could 
not go to a man, who could give him more than it was in his power to return." 
Another philosopher does not approve this answer. ** Was it making a prince 
a small return," says Seneca, " to undeceive him in his false ideas of^ gran- 
deur and magnificence ; to inspire him with a contempt for riches ; to show 
him the right use of them ; to instruct him in the great art of reigning; in a 
word, to teach him how to live and how to die ? But," continues Seneca, 
** the true reason which prevented his going to the court of that prince, was, 
that he did not think it consistent for him to seek a voluntary servitude, whose 
liberty a free citjr could not suffer him to enjoy. ** Noluit ire ad voluntariam 
servitutera, is, cujus libertatem civitas libera ferre nonpotuit."1F 

The peculiar austerity of his life did not render him gloomy and morose, as 
was too common with the philosophers of those times.** In company and con- 
versation he was always gay and facetious, and the sole joy and spirit of the 
entertainment. Though lie was very poor, he took a pleasure in the neatness 
of his person and house, and could not suffer the ridiculous affectation of An- 
tistbenes, who always wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him once, that 
through the holes of his cloak, and the rest of his tatters, abundance of va- 
nity might be discerned. tt 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, was a tranquillity of soul, 
that no accident, no loss, no injury, no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have 
believed, that he was by nature hashr and passionate, and that the moderation 
to which he had attained, was the oqject of his reflections and endeavours to 
subdue and correct himself: which would still add to his merit. Seneca tellâ 



* Xeoopb. Memormb. I. u p. 731. 
f Socntrs in pompa, ciun mafna ru auri argeoUque ferrttur : Quam multa dod deiidero ) inquit.— Cic. 
Tusc. QuB»t. I. 5. 

I tAbut io Apolofc Socrat. p. 940. { Xenopb. Ecoo. p. 832. 

II So«rat«*, antici» audirotibuf ; " EmisMia," iiMuit, "pallium, >i oummof habercm." Nenioem po- 
poicil, eniQ«i admonuit. A quo accipeirt, ambitus fuit, roil boc qui*quii propeniverit. lero dat ; jam oo- 
crati defuiU — Srnec. de Benef. I. rii. c. 14. 

k ^ Senec. de Beoff. 1. r. c 6. Xeoopb. ia Conrir. ft /FAiub. I. iv. c. U- el I- ii- c 85. ( 



U3, that he had desired his friends to apprise him whenever they saw him ready 
to laii into a passion, and that he had given them that privilege over him, 
widcb fa« himtdf took inib tiMNn.* Imfeed the belt time to call maid afiinrt 
rage and anger, that have so violent and sudden a power over us, is H-faen we 
are yet ourselves, and in cool blood. t At the tirait signal, the least animtd- 
version, he either softened his tone, or was silent. Finding himself in great 
emotion against a slave : " I would beat you," said he, ** if iwere not angry :** 
" Cffiderem te, nisi irascerer/'J Having received a box on the ear, be con- 
tented himself with only saying, with a amiie,*" 'Tis a misfortune out tokwnr 
when to put on a helmet/ 

Without going out of his own house, he found enough loeiercise his patienee 
to its full extent. Xantippe his wife put it to the severest proofs by her capri- 
cious, passionate, and violent disposition. It seems, before he took her for his 
companion, that be was not ignorant of her character; and he says hiniseii m 
Xenonhon," that be had expressly chosen her fipom the conviction, that if hi 
should be capable of bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though ever 
so difficult to endure, with whom he could not live.'l Never was woman of 
so violent and capricious a spirit, and so bad a temper. There was no kmd of 
aboie or iqfanoiis treatment which be had not lo eiperienee from her. She 
would sometimes be transported with such an excess of rage, as to tear off Wu 
cloak in the open street ; and even one day, alter haviqg vented ail the re* 

E loaches her (uir could suggest, she emptied a pol opoo nia head ; at which 
a only laughra and aki,^*Iiiat ao Dach thonder mutt needi pradm a 
shower. "H 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a second wile, named 
Myrto. who was the grand-dauthterof Aristidei the Just ; and that be snimd 
eiceeningly from them both, who were contimalljouairellir)? with each other 
and never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, and doing him all the 

a'uiy they could invent. They pretend, that during the Pelopoonesian war, 
tr the pestileiiGe had swept off ^at mimbeis of the Athenians, a decree m 
made, whereby, the sooner, to retrieve the rains of the republic, each citizen was 
permitted to nave two wives at the same time, and that Socrates took advan- 
tage of this new law. Those authors found this circumstance sole^ upon a 
passage in a tfeatise on nobility, ascribed to Aristotle. But heridet that ac- 
cording to Plutarch himself, ranetius, a very grave author, has ïbUy refuted 
this opmion; neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were well acquainted with all 
that related to their master, say any thing of this second marriage of Socxstes : 
and on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, and INodorus 8icoluB,iiho have 
treated at large all the particulars of the Peloponnesian war, are alike silent 
in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which permitted b^my. We 
may see in the hrst volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of BcUes Lettits, 
a djawrtatkm of Monsieur Hardion's upon this sulgact, wfaamin ha dnNi* 
strates, that the second mairiaffa of Sociatet, and the decraa upon bîpBjy» ait 
suppositttUMis (acts. 

SECTION II. — OF THE AAHOK, OR FAMILIAR SPIRIT Of SOC&iTCa. 

Our ktK)\vledge of Socrates would be defective if we knew nothir^ ef •':« 
genius, which, he said had assisted him with its counsel and protection in th»^ 
greatest part of his actions. It is not agreed among authors what this geiuia 
was commonly called, " The Dxmon of Socrates, fiom the Gvsck nmà Ai^^o 
which signifies somethir^ of a divine nature, conceived as a secret VOÎca» a 
si^, or such an inspiration as diviners are supposed to have had. This geaiai 
diverted him from the execution of his designs when they were prejudicial ta 



• Sen*c. if Ir«. 1 in. c. 15. 
{ CoDtr% peUM malum et «ftid BM gmtiiillM. dma cw^iciiaui, nottn sumu». adrocemn- 
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iiim, ^vithout ever inducing him to act any thing ; ** Esse div inum quoddam, 
quod Socrates demonium appeilat, cui semper ipse paruerit, nunquam im- 
pellenti, sœçe revocanti."* Plutarch, in his treatise, entitled," Ol the Genius 
of Socrates, ' repeats the different opinions ol the ancients upon the existence 
and nature of this genius. I shall contine niyselt to that one which seems the 
most natural and reasonable, though he does not lay much stress upon it.t 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring knowledge of futurity: 
that man caniK>t penetrate into its darkness, but by uncertain and confu^^d 
conjectures; that those who succeed best in that research, are they who by a 
roore eiact and studied comparison of the different causes capable of influ- 
encing future events, distinguish, with greater force and perspicuity, what will 
be the result and issue of tne conflict of those diflerent causes, in conducting 
to the success or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. This foresight ana 
disceniment has something divine in it, exalts us above the rest of mankind, 
assimilates us to the divinity, and makes us participate in some measure mhb 
councils and designs, by givirig us an insight and prescience, to a certain de- 
gree, of what be nas ordained concerning the future. Socrates bad a iusl and 
penetrating judgment, joined with the most consunmiate prudence. He might 
call this judgment and prudence, Aai^i v. >. " something divwK*," using indeed a 
kind of equivocation in the expression, without allribuliiig to himself, how- 
ever, the merit of his wisdom in conjecturing upon the future. The Abbé 
Frag^uier comes very near the same opinion in the dissertation he has left us 
upon this subject, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres.^ 

The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to stop and prevent his 
acting, without ever inducing him to act. He received also the same impulse, 
when his friends were about to engage in any bad affair, and communicated it 
to them ; and several instances are related, wherein tliey found themselves 
very unfortunate from not having believed hini.§ Now, what other signifi- 
cation can be given to this, than that under mysterious terms, it implies a mind 
which by its own lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a sort 
of insight into futurity ? And if Socrates had mit intended to lessen in his own 
person the merit of unerritig judgment, by attributing to it a kmd of ia^^tinct, 
if at bottom he had desired any thing to be understood, (resides th*- general aid 
of the divine wisdom, which speaks in every man by the voice of reason, would 
he have escaped, says Xenophon, the censure of arrogance and lalsehood ?|| 

** God has always prevented me from speaking to you," says he to Alcibi- 
ades, *' while the weakness of your age would have rendered my discourses 
ineffectual to you. But I conceive I may now efiter into dispute with you, as 
an ambitious younç man, for whom the laws open a way to the dignities of 
the republic. IT Is It not here evident, that prudence prevented Socrates from 
treating Alcibiades seriously, at a time when grave and severe conversation 
would have created in him a disgust, of which perhaps he might never have 
got the better ? And when, in his dialo'^^iie upon the commonwealth, Socrates 
ascribes his avoiding public business to inspiration from above, does he mean 
any thing more than what he says in his apology, " that a just and good man, 
who intermeddles with the government in a corrupt state, is not long without 
erishing ?"•♦ If, when he appeared before the Judges who were to condemn 
im, that divine voice was not heard to prevent him, as it was usually upon - 
dangerous occasions, the reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune lor him 
to die, especially at his age, and in his circumstances. ît It is well known 
what his prognostication had been long before, upon tiie unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Sicily. He attributed it to his daemon, and declared it to he the inspi- 
ration of that spirit. A wise man, who sees an affair ill concerted, and con- 
ducted with passion, may easily prophesy upon the event of it, without the 
aid of a daemon's inspiration. 

• Cic. ae DiviB. 1. I. D. 12J. t Paye MO t Vol. iV. p. 36«. 

f put. in The**;, p. 128. || Memorab. 1. 1. p 708. II Hlui. m Alcib. p. ISO, 

Lib. n. de Rep. p. 496- Apolof . So«. f. 31. . tt Apolof . 8oc. p. 40. 
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It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which gifet to men geoii and 
aqgeb to direct and ^ard them, was not unkiioiffn evw to the pagaoiw PIih 
tuch cites the verses of Menander, in which th^ poet expressly says, "That 
eveiy man at liis birth has a good genius given him, which %U<%m» him dyriay 
the whole cour>e of his life, as a guide and director.*** 

It is hidilj probable, that the dcmon of Socrates, which has been so differ- 
ently spoKen of, and thereby made a question whether it was a good or bad 
angel, was no more than the force and rectitude of bis judgment, whidi actine 
according to the rules of pradenoe, aided by long experience, and supported 
llj wise reflections, made him foresee the events oC tboss things, upoo ifiiicb 
lie was either consulted, or deliberated himself. 

1 conceive, at the same time, that be was not sony the people should t)elieFe 
him inspired, or that be knew fiitinity b^ any aid wbatevet of ÛKt divimty. 
That idea might exalt him very highly m the 0|Hnbn of the Athenians, and 
give him an authority, of which the g^atest persons of the pagan world were 
wen fond, and which they endeavoured to acquire by secret communications, 
ana pretended conferences with some divini^ : out it drew the jealousyof many 
of tbe citizens upon him.t 

•BCTIOH ttI.^OCRATB8 DBÇLARBO THE WI8B8T OP MAKKIin» BT TRB OBICLC. 

This declantionof tl^ opcle, so'advantageoos in appearance fcr Soaates, 
did not a little cgnlÉKiilte.to uf envy and stirring up of enemies 

a^inst him, as he tcïïs m him«(etf in his apology, wherei|^lie recounts the occa- 
sion and true sense ol that oracle.î 

Chaerephon, a zealpss disciplé of Socrates, when at Delpbos, inquired of the 
oracle, whether tlir re w i^. a wi-er man than Socrates in the world : the priestess 
replied there was none. This answer perplexed Socrates extremely, who could 
scarcely comprehend the meaning of it. For on the one side, he well knew, 
as he says of himM>lf, that there was neitlier much nor little wisdom in him ; 
and on the other, he could not suspect the oracle of falsehood, tbe divinity be- 
ing incapable of telling a lie. He therefore considered it attentively, and took 

Seat pains to discover tbe sense of it. At first be applied himself to a power- 
I citizen, a statesman, and a great politician, who passed for one of die wisetf 
men of the city, and who was fiimseJf as much convinced of his own merit as 
any body. He found by his conversation that he knew noticing, and insinuated 
as much to him in terms sufficiently intelligible, which made him extremely 
odious to that cithten, and all who were present. He did tbe same by sève» 
others of the same profession ; and the only result of his inquiry was, to draw 
upon himself a greater number of enemies. From the statesmen he addres^ 
himself to the poets, whom be found still fuller of self-esteem, but really more 
void of knowledge and wisdom. He pursued his inquiries to the artisans, and 
could not meet with one, who, because he succeeded in his own art, did noi 
believe himself veiy capable, and fuU^ informed in all that wasçreat besides; 
which presumption was the almost umvenal failing of the Athenians. As they 
had naturally an abundance of wit, they pretended tXM knowledge of eveiT 
thirip:, and believed themselves capable ot pronouncing upon all tniags. ihp 
inquiries among strangers were not more successful. 

oocntes, aAerwards on comparing himself with all those he had questiooed, 
disoofCfed that the diifereooe between him and them was, that tbnr all b>- 
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lieved they knew «ifast tbey did not knoir, and that for bis part he sincerely 

professed liis ignorance. Fn)m thence he concluded, that God only is tnily 
wise ; and that the true meaning of the oraclt- was to signify, that a1l human 
«vîsdom was of little value, or, to speak more properly, oino value at all. And 
as to the orMl6*t naming him, it no doubt did so, says ne, by way of setting him 
up for an example, as il it intended to declare to all men, " the \vi.seï>t amoQg' 
you is be, who knows, like bocrates, that there is no real wisdom in him.'** 

SBCTIOir IV.— tOCIUTES DEVOTES HIMSELF ENTIRELY TO THB IVSTRUCTIOB 

OF THE VOUTH OF ATHENS. 

After havÎT^ related some particulars in the life of Socrates, it is time ta 
proceed to that in which his character principally and peculiarly coosistid; I 
mean the ptàm he look to kutnict mankind, and particulariy to floim the youth 
of Athens. 

He seemed, says Libanius, to be the commoD father oi the republic ; so at- 
tentive was he to the happiness and ad?a]itage of bb whole country. But as it 
is veiy difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change principles, who 
revere the errors in which they have frrown çrey, he devotf ^i his l ibours prin- 
cipally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow the se^ ol virtue in a soil 
more fit to piodace the fruits of lt.t 

He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers, nor set times for hie 
lessons. He had no lienches prepared, nor ever mounted a professor's chair. 
He %vas the philosopher of ail times and seasoas. He taught in all places, and 
upon all oceasiom. In walking, in conveiBation, at meals, in the army, and hi 
the mid 1 tf the camp, in the public asKmblies of the senate or people, in 
prîson it>elf, and when he drank thp poison, be philosophized, says Plutarch, 
and inatructed mankind. And troui thence the same judiciouj» author takes 
occaaion to establish a great principle in point of government, which Senecat 
before him had placed in all its true light. To be a public man," says he, it 
ia not necessaiy to hv nclually in office, to we;ir fhf^ n)l>p of judg-e or magis- 
trete, and to sit in tlie inghest tribunals for the adauntstration of jui»tice. Maii¥ 
do this, who, though honoured with the appellation of orators, prsetors, ana 
8enators,yet if they want the merit of those characters, oueljt to be regarded as 
private j>erson<«, and often confounded with the lowest and vilest of tne popu- 
lace, but wiloever knows how to give wise counsels to ihuse who consult 
him, to animate the citizens to virtue, and to inspire there with sentiments of 
probity, equity, generosity, and a love of their rnnntry, i.s the true magistrate 
and niler, in whatever condition or place he may be. 

Such was Socrates. The services he rendered the slate, by the instructions 
be gave the youth, and the disciples he formed, were inexpressibly great. No 
master ever nad a grpntcr number of pupils, or more illustrious, riato, though 
alone, was worth a multitude. When at the point ol death, he blessed and 
thanked God tor three things; that he had been endued with a rational soul, 
that be was bom a Greek and not a barbarian, and that Ms birth bad taken 
place in the liff^time of Socrates.H Xenojihon liad the samt- nrh :!n!:i<rf\ It 
)s s.iid, that Socrates one day met him in the street, and stoppnig: him witfi his 
sUil, a-ked him if he knew where provisions were sold ? It was not dillicult to 

* Socr»l<9 in ommbu* fens «ennoaibui *ic d^i'utat, ut niltil «Annet ipt«, retrUftt olio* ; niiiil ^r scir" di 
e t, oiti id iptam, eoque pr»ft«rr cctrri*. quotl illi, quK oetcikOt, %cirt »e pntent ; iyte t« nihil ^- irt) ié 
vmvm mmU* «md^o» nm m aibimn ab ApoUutc omnium MpMottMiimin «im dictum, ^waà hmt caMt 
WW irawii ftf^-ni-. MB MbiliMiae teire quod oeiciat.— Cic. AcwL Ctowil* t. i- n. ti, M* 

t In ApoL Socimt. p. S41. 

X Hatetdbl m Mkw k privftto late «nheat nafwM maSmm. lu dalitwnt (r ir itlO ot tMen^tw otian 
mmm «biwiitiili prtiw» vatil «t «mawctwMirtiii, iamai». vec«««paiiUo. Nec «olw to mIm ttUf fn- 
4«tt, 40! cwrfUat w «xtrablt. et toetiir vm*. «t À* pae* b«iloqM Mont. mi qui juventnteoi ctbortalaiv 

in tanto boaorum prauptomm ioopi* virtate tnttniit iinimo«, qin hi pecnninm luxurÏMiiiqur cunu rwalaf 
prvnstt ae rrtrahit, «t ti niliU «liud certe morstur, in pnvato (>ablieum nef^otium 8i;it An ille plua |>rautat« 
qui i;itr-r pir.t;r'inis et cive», aut urbaous pnr' ur '< nlirntibus adifsjori» vrrba proniirn-i*t. q"*m_ qai daaal, 
<pià ui jujuutt. quid pîetn», quiH patii^ntià. quid (ortitndo, qoid mortii cooUenipiu». quid dcurum iolallacla^ 
^■am cratint'im bonum «it coascirnii» r-«9WMC* 4a TlPMMail. AnW. tt. iîi. 

{ riut u i«m. lit j«r. r«»p. p. 7W. H PluU in Mmm. p. «3- 
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aMwer this question. But Socrates having aiked in what plaee wan hmml 

virtue, and oWrving that the second question perplexed him : ** If jot^sine 
to know," continued the philosopher, '* follow me, and you shall be ififonned." 
Which be did immediatelj, and was atterwards the hrst who coliected ajMl 
pobiiaiied hb master's discounes.* 

Aristippua, upon a conversation with Ischomachus, in which he had intro- 
duced some of the doctrines of Socrates, conceived so ardent a desire to be- 
come hia disciple, that his health was greatly impaired, till he could go to the 
feuntsin head, ana imbibe his fill of a philosoplrf that taught the kimvie^Ke 
and cure of evil.t 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, gives us a still 5tror»cr idea of 
the desire among the disciples of Socrates to receive the benefit r>f bis instrac* 
tioiis. There was at that time an open war between Athens and Megan, wliieÉ 
was carried on with so much aninuv i?y, that the Athenians obhg^ their ge- 
nerals to take an oath to lay waste the territory of M égara twice a year, and 
prohibited the Megarians from setting foot in Attica upon pain of death. J This 
ctecree could not extinguish nor suspend the seal of Euclid. He lei\hn c\ty 
in the evening: in the disguise of a woman, with a veil ufK>n his head, and came 
to the house of Socrates in the night, where he continued till the approach of 
day, when he returned in the same manner he came.§ 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was focredible. Tbey leA 
father and mother, and renounced all parties of pleasure, to attach them.«eJves 
to hira, and to hear his discourses. We may judge of this in the etample of 
Alcibiades, the most ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, 
however, never spared him, and was always ready to calm the rallies of Wi 
passions, and to rebuke his pride, which was his great fault. I have before re- 
lated some instances of his temper. One day, when Alcibiades was boasting 
of his wealth, and the great estates in his possession, which generally excites 
Ibe pri lc uf young peoole of quality, be carried him to a geographical map, 
and asked him to find Attica. It was so small that it could scarcely be dis- 
cerned; he found it, however, though with some difficulty : but upon being 
desired to point out bis own estate there, ** It is too small,"" said be, ** to be 
distbigttisbed in so small a space." **See then,'" replied Socrates, bow 
much you are alTccted about an im|>erceptible point of land.**|| This reason- 
ing might have been ui^ed much farther. For what was Attica, compared to 
all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the wond itself 
to the vast extent of the inânite orbs which surround it ? What an insed* 
what a nothinir, is the most powerful prince of the earth in the midst of lhe« 
innumerable bodies and immense spaces, and bow much of it does be occupy! 

The youn^ people of Athens, dazztedf with the gloiy of Tbemtstocles, 1» 
mon and Pencies, and full of a wild ambition, after having reoeivod for soaie 
time the lessons of the sophists, who promised to make them very great poli- 
ticians, conceived themselves capable of eveiy thing, and aspired to the high- 
est employments. One of these, named Ghuco. MdconoetTed so strong sa 
idea of entering upon the administration of the public affairs, though not t wi » 
tv years old, that none of his family or friends were able to divert him fromi 
aesini so little consistent with his age and capaci^. Socrates, who had sa 
aiieâlon for bim on account of Plato bb braiher, was the only persoo i^ 
could prevail upoo him to change his resolution.lT 

Meetira^ him one day, he accosted him so happily with discourse, that lie 
engaged bim to listen. ** You are desirous then to govern the republic,'* said 
be toluin* **Tiue," replied Glauco. You eamot have a more wMs de- 
iigo,** answered Socrates : " For if you socoaed,70U will have it in your power 
tosen'e your friends effectual! v, to aggrandize your family, and to extend the 
boundaries of your country. You willraake yourself known not only at Athens, 



^ * Diof . in Xesopb. p. laa t Plut. d« Curioi. p. 518. % PluU in Pcrirl. p. Ht- 
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out thrcugbout all Greece ; and perhaps your renown, like that of 'I'hcmisto- 
cles, may floread abioad among Uie barbarous nations. In ahort, wherever you 
ai«, you wiU attract Ùie respect and admiration of the whole wôrid.*' 

80 MMotii and insinuating a prelude was extremely pleasing; to tfie youf^ 
man, wIk> was taken on the blind side. He 8t;ud willing'ly, and the conversa- 
tion oontUnied. Since you desire to be esteemed and honoured, no doubt 
ywTTfowifloheiMiultothepublîcr* ** Certainly.*' Tell me then, I re- 
quest you, in the name of the gods, what is the first ser>'ice you propose to 
render the state ?" As Glauco seemed at a loss, and meditaten upon wliat lie 
would answer, 1 presume," continued Socrates, it is to enrich it, that is to 
say , to augment its revenues.** '* My very thought.'* " You are well versed 
then, undoubtedly, In the revenues of the state, and know perfectly to what 
Ihey may amount ; you have not failed to make them your particular study, in 
order, that, if a fund should hapjpen to fail by any unforeseen accident, you 
might he aUe to supply the deficiency by another." I protest," reoKed 
Glauco, " that never entered into my thoughts." ** At least you will teH me 
to what the expenses of the republic amount; for you must know the impor- 
tance of retrenching such as are superfluous." " I own I am as little informed 
IB thtt point as the âfaer." " You must therefore refer your design of enrichir^ 
the state till another time ; for it is impossible you should do it, while you are 
^nacquainted with its revenue and expenses." 

** But," said Glauco, "there i^ still another means which you have not men- 
tioned. A state may be enriched by the ruin of its enemies." ** You are m 
the right," replied Socrates ; '* but that depends upon its being the stroi^est ; 
otbeiwise it incurs the danger of losing what it has. For which reason, he who 
talks qI engaging in a war, ought to know the forces on both sides ; that if he 
find! his çmn pMty strongest, he may boldly advise the war, and u weakest, 
dissuade the people from undertaking it. Now, do you know the strf iigth of 




, . presently 

vrar, if you are chai^ged with thf 2:ovemment ; for you have abundance of in- 
quiries to make, and much pains to go through, before you will resolve upon it."* 
He ran over in this manner several other articles no less important, with which 
Glauco apneucd equally unacouainted ; till he brought him to confeas,4xiw 
ridiculous ihoae people were, who have the rashness to intrude into govern- 
ment, without any other preparation for the service of the public, than that of 
a high esteem for themselves, and an immoderate ambition of rising to the first 
places and dignit ies. ** Be careful, dear Glauco," said he to him, ** lest a too 
wm desire of honours should deceive you into pursuits that may cover yoo 
V^h^Mne, by setting your incapacity and slender abilities in tull li^ht." 
^VHSs improved irom the wise admonitions of Socrates, and took time to in- 
form himselfio privale, hefine he ventured to appear in publ ic. This is a les- 
for all agei, and may be veiy uiefiil to penoos in all stations and oondl* 
tions of life. 

Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon public employments ; 
but first to take pains for the attainment of the knew )ed<;e necessary to tlieir 
wcces? in them.f " A man must he very simple," said he, "to believe that 
the mechanic arts are to be acquired without the help of proper masters, and 
that the knowledge requisite in governing states, which is the highest degree 
01 human prudence, demands no previous labour and application.*^ His great 
care in reg;ard to those who aspired to public fmployments. was to form their 
oiaooers upon the solid principles of probity and justice ; and especially to in- 
tpire them with • sincere knre of their oountiy, with the most ardent pessioa 
<or the public good, and a high idea of the power and goodness of the goJs . be 
without these quaUtiea» all other abilities serve only to render men more 

Lui.p.Tn-.7n. t IM.1.hr.p.S0S. tlbM.^m 
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tricked, and more cnpahlf of doing evil. Xenophon has transmitted to us a 
conversation of Socrates with Euthjdemus, upon Providence, which isooe ol 
the tinest passages to be found in the writiii|rs of the ancients. 

Did you ever reflect within yourselves/* said Socrates to Eutt^dsimB, 
**how much care the gods have taxen tol»estow iiponman all that i.« necessary 
to his nature ?" '* Never, I assure you,*' replied he. Y ou see," continued 
Socrates, ^* bow necessary light is, and how precious tbat gift of the eods ouebt 
to appear to us." " Without it," added Eutbydemus, we should be Mkeltt 
blind, and all nature, as if it w>Mf not. or were dead : liut because ive have 
occasion tor suspense and relaxaliun, they have also given us the night tor our 
repose." You are tn tbe right^aiid for this we oiM;fat to render nefn oob- 
tinual praises and tlianksgivinç. Tbey have ordainedthattbe sun, that bright 
and luminous star, should preside over the day todi?tingrui<^b its di/îcrf nt parts 
and that its li^ht should not only serve to discover the wonders ot nature, hut 
to disperse universal life and heat ; and at tbe same time tbey hsve commanded 
the moon and stars to illuminate the night, of itself dark and obscure, k 
there any thine: more admiraltlc than thi'* v.iriety and vicissitude of day ?ind iiigfcl 
of light and darkness, of labour and rest ; and all this for the convenience ud 
man ?" Socrates enumerates in like manner tbe tnânite advantara m 
receive from fire and water in the necessities of life ; and continuing toobsenrB 
upon the wonderful attention of Providence in all that regards us," uluf viy 
you," continued he, upon the sun's return at^er winter to revisit us ; and tbnl as 
the miits of one season wither and decay, he ripens new ones to sueeeed tbem I 
Uiat havim^ rendered man this serv ice, he retires, lest he should iocoramode 
him by excess of heat ; and then, after having removed to a certain point, 
which ne could not pass without putting us in danger of perishing with cold, 
that he letuma in the same path to resume bis place in those pnrts of the 
heavens where bis presence is most beneficial to us ? and because we could 
neither support the cold nor heat, if we were to pass in an instant fmrn the 
one to the other, do you not admire, that while this star approaches and re- 
Doves so slowly, the two ettremities arrive by almost insensible degrees ? Is it 
possible not to discover, in this disposition of the seasons of the year, a pro- 
vidence and goodness, nft only attentive to our necessities, but ereii oor de- 
lights and enjoyments ?" 

All these things," said Eutbydemns," make me doubt, whether the pA 
have any other employment than to shower down their gifts and graces upon 
mankind. There is one point, however, that puts me to a stand, which is. 
that the bmte animals partake of all these blessings as well as ourselves.'' 

Yes." replied 5V>crste8 : ** but do you not observe, Uiat all these aniaals siib> 
sist only for mcc's service ? the strongest and most vigorous of tbeîn be sub- 
jects at his will, he makes them tame and gentle, and uses them SUCCeaiâi^ 
in his wars^ his labours, and the other occasions of life !" 

'* What if we consider man in himself?" Here Socrates examines the dî» 
Tersitjorthe senses, by the roimstiy of which man > njOys all that is best sad 
most excellent in nature ; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reasc*, 
which exalt him infinitely above all other animals : the wonderful gift of speech, 
by means of which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, publish om 
laws, and govern states. 

"Fmm all this," says Socrates, " it is easy to discern that there are pods, 
and that they have man in their particular care, though he cannot discorer 
them by his senses. Do we perceive the thunder, while it strikes through aB 
things which oppose it ? do we distinguish the winds, while they are tcaringup 
all before them in our view? Our soul itself, with which we are so intimate, 
which moves and acts us, is it visible Î can we behold it ? It is tiie same nith 
regard to the gods, of whom none are visible in tlie distribution of their 
vours. The Great God himself!" Th« se wortis are remarkable, and de- 
monstrate that Socrates acknowle<l^ed one Supreme God, the Author of all 
being, and superior to all others, who were only the ministers of bis will ; ** this 
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Igreat Ciod, who has formrtJ the universe, and supports the stupendous work, 
whose every part is finished with the utmost goodness and harmony ; he who 
preserves the ra perpetually in immortal vigrour, and causes them to obe^ him 
with a never-failuig punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our imagi- 
nation ^ this God makes himself sufficiently visible by the nullrss wonders of 
which he is author ; but continues always invisible in himself. Let us not 
then refuse to believe even what we do not see, and let us supply the defects 
of our corporeal eyet, by usii^ those of the «ml ; but especially let us learn to 
render the just homage of respect and veneration to the Divinity, wliose will 
it seems to be, that we should have no other perception of liim than by his etTects 
in our favour. Now, this adoration, this homage, consists in pleasing him, and 
we can only pleaae htm in doinf^ bis will/' 

In this manner Socraics instnirted youth ; these are the principles and sen- 
timents with which he inspired them ; on the one side, a perfect sulimis^iion to 
the laws and magistrates, in which he made justice coiuist ; on the other, a 
profound regard for the Divinity, which constitutes religion. In things sur- 
passing our understanding, he advivps u< to consult the gods ; and a'^ they im- 
part themselves only to those who please them, he recommends above ail things 
the making them propitious to us by a wise regularity of conduct.* " The 
gods are wise," says be, and it depends upon them either to grant what we 
ask, or to give us directly the reverse of it. 'f He cites an excellent prayer 
from an anonymous poet : " Great God, give us, we beseech thee, those good 
things of wbicb we stand in need, whether we crave them or not : and remove 
from us all those which may be hurtful to us, though we itnplure toem of thee.'* 
The vulgar imagined, that there are things which the gods obser^'e, and others 
of which they take no notice : but Socrates taught, that the gods observe all 
our actiooB and words ; that they penetrate into our most secret thoughts, are 
pveaent in all our delibeiatMNit, and that they inspire us in all our actions. 

8ECTI0V T.^SOCRATBS APPLIES RimBLF TO DISCREDIT THE SOPHISTS Iff 
TBB OnmOII OP THB TOVHO ATRBITIAICS. 

Socrates found it necessaiy to prejudice the young people against a bed 
taste, which had prevailed for some time in (îreere. A set of as>uming men 
aroee, who, ranking themselves as the tirst sages of (îreece, were entirely the 
reverse in their conduct For, instead <tf being infinitely remote from aliava- 
rice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thslef» and others, who made the 
study of wisdom their principal occupation, these men were ambitious and 
covetous, entered into tlie intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade 
of tbeir pretended knowledge.^ They were called sophists, and wandered 
finom city to city. They caused themselves to be cried up as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crowds of their disciples, who, through a kind of en- 
chantment, abandoned the embraces of their parents, to follow the:>e proud 
teachers, to whom they paid a great price for their instruction.§ 

There was nothing which these masters did not profess : theology, physics, 
ethics, arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric and nistory. 
They knew eveiy thing, and could teach every thing. Their greatest supposed 
skill lav in philosoi>by and eloquence. Most of tbem, like Goiigias, valued 
themselves upon giving immediate answers to all questions that could be pro- 
posed to them. Their young di.>^ciples acquired nothinc: from their precepts, 
out a silly esteem for tl)emselves,and a universal contempt for every body else; 
so that not a scholar quitted these schools, who was not more impertinent than 
when he 6nt entered them. 

It was necessary to decry the false eloquenro and bad logic of these proud 
teachers, in the opinion of the you^g Athenians. To attack tbem openly, and 



• Xeoopb. MmMnb. I. ir. p. 803. et 805. t I'lut. io AlcU». L u. p. MS* 
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dispute with tliGTn in n direct manner by a continued dtfroTir^r. rrn« ivhir So- 
crates could well have done, for he possessed in a supreme degpnee the uit-nts 
of speaking and rrasoning ; but this was not the means of succeeding agautst 
great harar^ues, whose sole aim was to captivate their auditoM with i vmio 
glitter, and rapid flow of word'?. He therefore took nmther course, and em- 
ploying the turas and address of irony, which he knew how to apply witJj wor>- 
derful art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under the appearance ot^ sim- 
plicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and great force of his 

fenrus.* Nature, wliicli liad gi\eti liim so fine a soul, seemed to have iornifd 
is outside « xpressly for !?u|»[)orting the ironic character. He was very utrlv, 
and besides that had boiuelhii^ very dull and stupid in his phy&iognoniy.t T£« 
whole air of his person, which had nothing hut what was veij commoD aod 
▼cry poor in it, perfectly corresponded itli !fi t r f lifv rr untennnre. 

Happening to ne in company with one ol tin- ^ophisl^, he proposed his doubts 
with a diflBdent and modest air, asked shnple questkMw in a plain manoer, and. 
as if he had been incapable of expressing himself otherwise, made uaeof triTtal 
comparisons, and allusiona taken from tlie meanest employments. The sophist 
heard him with a scornful attention ; and instead of giving him a precise answer, 
fell into his common place expressions, and talked a great deal, without sayii^g 
anything to the purpose. Socrates, afler having praised his adversam ooC 
with the vi( w of enraj^ing him, entreated him to aH ^pt hirnseît'fo his «eatne*?, 
and to come down tu his capacity, by satisfying his questions in a few words; 
because neither his wit nor memory were capaoleof comprebendiqgM'ielam* 
iog so inanj fine and exalted notions, and tint all his kmrnledge was coafined 
tOQueffion and an^^^^(■r.* 

This passed in a numerous assembly ;^ and tlie sophist couJd not recede. 
When Socrates bad cxice ^ him out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to 
answer his questbns succinctly, be carried him on from one to another, to the 
mft-t 'dhsurd consequences ; and after having reduced him f'itlier to contradict 
biniseh, or he silenL he complained that the learned man would not vouch^fe 
to Instruct him. The youii^ people, however, perceived the inca^city of 
tfaev master, and changed their admiration for him into contempt. Tbos the 
name of sophist became odious and ridictjlorj^. 

It is easy to judge, that men of the soohists' character, of whom i hare 
DOW spoken, who were in high repute with the great ; who lorded it among the 
youth of Athens, and had been long celebrated for their wit and learning, codd 
not hf attnrkprl with inij)unity ; e«?pecially a? thry had hren taken in the two 
most sensible pumts, their fame and their interest. Socrates, for having en* 
dea^oured to unmask their vices, and discredit their false eloquence, eiperi* 
cnced, from these corrupt and hat^hty men, all that could be feared or expected 
from the most malignant envy, and loe most envenomeil batied ; to wUch itii 
now tune to proceed.§ 

8CCT10V SOCAATRS 18 ACCUSED OF HOr PTVG BAD orilflOllt HT BBOJail TO 

THE GODS. HE IS CONDKMNED TO DfE. 

Socrates was accused a little before tlie first year oi the 9ôth Olympiad, 
soon after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants from Athens, in the sixty niotli 
jear of his life ; hut the prosecution had been projected long before.jf The 

ornrle of T)i fpfjt),. \^hî(;h had declnrrd him the wisest of mankind; the con* 
temj/i iiilo which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the sophists of 

• III irunia JiiHrmoldRltnqm loojr* ofnihin ieixirt titcior humaniUite pntftitit. — <"ic 1. li. 

t Zop]rru« pbj-ïiojfnomon — ituj idura eue Soc r« tern dixit el bard inn. — Cic. dc Fat o. 10. 
X Sociatit M M ipte drtr*h«Ds io dUputatione, plui lribueb»t tit. qaoi yolebat nf«Il«i«. lu, cam bImI 



ttecni alMw wmirti, libvaiar irti ■bIUm «tt ill* dnômilkttoiie. «mid Omci hmmttr fociat'-Ck. Ao^ 

8«4«t illoBi ijurni nomtnavi (Gorgiam) el ra^tc rot MpbiM«% «1 e PUtOoe iolellip potf si. Iu»oi vlJ<>flMM> 
SMtklt If rnitn peiruntiiodo atque ioterrof ao4o elKen Micbat eoniin opinione* (;uibu>cutn dt£u«to!. 
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bis time, who were then in high reputation ; the liberty with which he attacked 
all vice ; tbe singular attachment of his disciples for his person and maxima ; 
Ittd all oODcariMj io slieoating people from him, and Imd <faawn upoo hnn, 

Sundance of envT^. 

His enemies having sworn his destruction, and perct ivin^ the difficulty of 
the attempt, prepared the way for it at a distance, and at tin>t attacked him in 
tlie dark, and obscure ana secret means. It is said, ttiat to tcxmd the peo* 
ple^s dispositicMi in regard to Socrates, and to try whether it would ever be 
safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aristophanes to intrt>dtice 
him at the theatre in a comedy, wherein the 6rst seeds of the accusation 
meditated against him were sown, it is not certain whether Aristo|4ianes was 
îTjbomcii by Anytus,and the r. st of the enemies of Socrates to compose that sa- 
tirical piece against him. It is very likely, that the declared contempt of So- 
crates lor ali comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes in particular. 



while he professed an extraordinary esteem for tiie tragedies of Euripides, 
might be tne poct*-^ true motive for taking his revenge of the philosopher. 
However that might be, Aristophanes, to the disgrace of poetry, lent his pen 



to the malice of the enemies of Socrates or bis own resentment, and employed 
bis whole tenios and capacity to depreciate the best and most excellent man 

that ever the pagan world produceif.* 

He composed a piece called " The Clouds," wherein he introduced the 
philosopher, placed in a basket, and lifted up to the clouds, from whence be 
proclaims mazims,or ratber the most ridiculous subtleties. Avery aged debtor 
who desires to escape the close pursuits of his creditors, comes (o nim to be 
taught the art of tricking them at law ; to prove by unanswerable reasons that 
he (Met Ihem nodiing, and in a word, to convert a Teiy bad into a veiy good 
cause. BtttAQding t limsL'lf incapable of any improvements from the sublime 
lessons of his new master, he brings his son to him in his stead. This young 
man soon alter quits his learned school so well instructed, that at their first 
meetiqg he beats nis father, add proves to him hj subtle, but invincible aigu- 
menti^ that he hss reason for treating him in that manner. In every scene 
where 5?ocrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thousand follies, and as 
i%uiy impieties against the gods ; and in particular against Jupiter. He makes 
jMn trik like a man of the greatest vanit^ and opinion of himself, with an equal 
contempt for all others, who out of criminal curiosity, is for penetrating wbst 
I passes m the heaver», and for diving into the abysses of the earth ; who boasts 
' )f baviqg always the means to make injustice triumph ; and who is not con> 
^ Med inth keeping those-secrets for his own use. but teaches them to others, 
and thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with refined raillery, and a 
^ wit, which could not fail of pleasing a people of so quick and delicate a taste 
as the Athenians, who were besides naturally invidious of all transcendent merit. 
They were so much charmed with it, that without waiting the conclusion of the 
representation, they ordered the name of Aristophanes lo be set down above 
those of all his competitors. 

Socrates, who bad been informed that be was to be ridiculed in the tfiealre, 
ivent thither upon the day to see the comedy, contrary to his custom ; for it 
was not common for him to go to tlio-^e assemblies, unless when some new 
tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, who was his intimate friend, and 
wliose pieces be esteemed, on account of the solid principles of morality be 
took care to intenperse in them. It was, however, observed that he had 
'lot patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the actor had be- 
gin with a dangerous maxim, and went out immediately, without considering 
me injury his withdrawing might do to tlie reputation ol his friend He never 
^ent to comedies, unless when Alcibiades and Critias forced him thither against 
his will, offended at the unbounded licence which reigned in them, and incaoa- 
ble of seeing the reputation of his fellow citizens publicly torn to pieces. He 
^ present at this without the least emotion, and without expressing any dii* 

u^c. J 3. Plm, la Apolof . SocnU. p. 19. 
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content : and some strangers being desirous of knowing who the Socialea m- 
tended by the play was, be rase up irom bis seat, and showed himself dsriiK^ 
the whole re preseotatioii. He told thne who were netr him, and were assied 
at his indifference and patience, that he imagined himself it i (rrraf rwii iiiin 
ment, where he waf agreeably hu^gbed at, and that it was neceataiy la Id 
raiiicry pass.* 

It does not appear, as I have already obeenred, that Ariatophuws, âioiKh 

he was not the friend of Socrates, had entered into the black coupiracy <y{^ 
enemies, and had any thouehl of rniisinp: his destruction. It is more prtubable 
that a poet, who diverted the public al the expense of the principaj ou^is- 
trates'aiid most celebiated generals, was also willing to make tbeos laqgh at 
the eipense of a philosopher. Al! the guilt was on the side of those wboettfied 
him, and his enemies, who were in hopes of mnkiiig great u^e of the représenta- 
tif» of this comedy against liim. The artifice was indeed profound, and coo- 
ceived with skill, acting a man upon the 8ta^e,he is only represenied on 
bis bad, weak, or ambiguous sides. That viewof him is followed with ridicule ; 
ridicule accustoms people to the contempt of his person ; and contempt pro- 
ceeds to injustice. For mankind are naturally bold in insulting, abusing, axid 
injuring a man, when once be becomes the object of their general copt em p L 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served as an essay and trial of 
the great affair meditated against him. It lay dormant a long whi/e, and did 
not break out until twenty years afterwards. The troubles of the repubiic 
might well occasion that long delay ; for it was in that interval (be entetprhe 
against Sicily was undertaken, the event of which was so unfortunate, that 
Athens was besieged and taken by Lysander, who changed its form of govern- 
ment, and established the thirty tyrants, who were not expelled UU a very 
short time before tbe affiiir we speak of. 

Melitus then appeared as acctjser, and entered apn:)cess in form against 
Socrates.t His accusation consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the rejiubHc, and that be introduced new 
divinities ; the second, that he corrupted the youtb of Athens, and ooockided 
with inferring, that sentence of death j^hould pass against him. 

Never had accusation so little probability, pretext, or foundation as tliis. It 
was now forty yean that Socrates had made it bis profession to instnict the 
Athenian youtb. He had advanced no opinions in secret or privately. Hi 
lessons were given publicly, and in the presence of grent numbers of auditors. 
He had always observed the same conduct, and taught tbe same print iple«. 
What then odold be tbe motive oTMelitas for this accusation, aAer such a ler^ 
of time ? bow came bis leal for the public good, after having been larK:uidlbr 
so many years, to awake on a sudden, and become so violent r Is it panic >nable. 
for so zeak)us and worthy a citizen as Melitus would appear, to have contimied 
mote and inactive; while any one corrupted all the youth of that city, by in- 
stilling seditious maxims into tbem, anu by inspiring them with a disgiBtai 
contempt for the established government ? " for he who does not prevent an evil, 
when it is in his power, is equally criminal with him that commits it." Libaniu^ 
qpeaks thus in one of bis declamations, called tbe Apology of Sooratea. ** But," 
oo^inues he, though Melitus, whether out of distraction, indiflference, or coo* 
stant employment in his affairs, never thought for so many years of entering an 
accusation against Socrates ; how came it to pass, that in a city like Athens, 
which abounded with wise magistrates, and wiial is more, with Dold inlbraKii. 
so public a conspiracy as that imputed to Sociates, should escape tbe eyes a 
those whom either the love of their country, or invidious malignity, rrndcr» 
vigilant and attentive ? nothing was ever less feasible, or more void of alJ proU* 



As soon as the coaspiracy broke out, the friends of Socrates prepared for bis 
defence.§ Lysias, tbe most able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate 
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discourse of his oomposir^, wherein be htd iet fixrth the reasons and measurat 

of Socrates in all their light, and interspersed the whole with tender and pa- 
thetic strokes, capable of moving the most obdurate hearts.* Socrates read it 
with pleasure, and highly approved it ; but, as it m» mofB eomformable to tbe 
ruins of rhetoric than the sentiments and fortitude ofa philosopher, he told him 
frankly, that it did not suit him. Upon which Ly^ia^:, having asked how it was 
possible to be well done, and at the same time not suit him, in the same man- 
ner,** said he, u^ing, accmdiqi^ to his custom, a simple comparison, that an 
excellent workman might brinfj^ me mi^ificeirt apparel, or shiH ^ • nliroideved 
with gold, in which nothing: would be wmtine: f>n his part, but which, however, 
would not fit me." He [>ersisted therefore intlexibly in the resolution, not to 
demean himself by begging suffrages in the low, abject manner commoci at fbat 
time* He employed neither artihce, nor the glitter of eloquence. He had no 
recourse either to solicitation or crilrt'aty. lie broiie:bt neither his wife nor 
children to incline the judges in bis tavour by their aizbs and tears. Although 
he firmly refused to have any penoo besides himself to speak to his defence, 
and to appear before his judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, be did 
not Viehave in thrxt manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal.! It was 
from a iK>ble and intrepid assurance, resulting from greatness of soul, and the 
oonscioosaess of his truth and mnocence. So that his defence had notning tim- 
orous or weak in it. His discourse was bold, manly, gene rou", without passion, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, with no other orna- 
ment Chan that of truth, and brightened throughout ivith the character and laD- 
l^age of Imooeiice. Plato, wm> was present, transcribed it afterwards, and 
without any additions, composod from it the work, which he calls the Apology 
of Socrates, one of the most consummate masterpieces of antiquity. 1 ahaU h/ae 
make an extract from it. 

** Upon the day assigned, the proceeding commeooed m the usual fenns. 
The parties appeared before the judges, and Melilus spoke. The worse his 
cause, and the less provided it was with pnxjfs, the more occasion he had for 
address and art to cover its weakness, lie omitted nothing that might render 
the adverse party odious ; and instead of reasons, whidi could not bat fail him, 
he substitute ! the dr lu^ive glitter of a lively and pompous eli^uence. So- 
crates, in ob^ervine that he could not tell what impression the discourse of his 
accusers mitibt tuake upon the judges, owns, that for his part he scarcely knew 
hiroaelf, they had given such artful colouring and plausibility to their aiigU' 
merits, though there was not the least word ol tnith in all they had advanced. J 
I have already said, that their accusation consisted of two beads. The first 
regarded religion, and stated that Socrates inquired, out of an impious curiosity, 
into what passed in the heavens, and in the bowels of the earth ; that he deniea 
the gods adored by his country, and endeavoured to introduce a new worship; 
and, that if be might he believed, an unknown god inspired him in all bu ac* 
tiom. In ^ort, that be believed there were no gods.§ 

The second bead related to the interest and ^vemment of the state, and 
stated that Socrates corrupted the youth by instiling bad sentiments concerning 
the Divinity into them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and the order 
established in the republic ; by declaring openly against the choice of the ma- 
gislntes hy lotj hy exclaiming agaiast the public assemblies, wheie he was 
never seen to appear ; by teaching the art of making the worst of causes good ; 
by attaching the youth to himselt out of a spirit of pride and ambition, under 
the pretence of instructing them ; and by proving to children, that thev may 
abuse their parents with impuni^: that be gloried in a pretended onde, and 



* Q,uint. I. u. e. 1. 

t Bit tt tkVbofl aMaelM SaMmlM. Mc pAtroaum qu.-eiiivU mâ jiMûam Mfltil, SM JaAdfea mpf l«s fa- 
it ; «dhibuîtqw liberaai tmrtwnfffhTn m OMgnilodiM aaiai éiwtfiw. ooa • iup>ibi>«— Cie- Tinc. Qoert. 1. i. 
( Plut, in Apolo^. Soflnt— Xeoopb. in Apoloc- Soeni «t im Mcmor. f Plat, im AfoXot. p. 94. 

1^ Socntet in reality did not approrc thi* mar.nrr of «iMtili^ tbc mn^ttntei. He obMrred, tnat whua 
• pilot, m musician, or an architect was wactf^d, nobody wai wiltini; to uke bim at« vcatun ; though lk« 
faults of these people wen> far frorn bein.; of the p^i^at import-tnrc of thOM «mntfWcb W*ra OtmHlf^ 
ia tb« admintttvation of tbs republic.— Xcoopb. Memorab. 1. U p. 7ri. 
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. believed hirnself the wisest of numkiad : tiiat ht taxed all others with Mj-^ 
wd condemoed without reser>'e all their meiims and actions ; coostitu^qp 
himself, by his own authority, the eeneral censor and reformer of the ^tate. 
Notwithstanding which, the enects of his lessons may be seen in the persons of 
Critias and Alcihiades, his most intimate frieodi, who hafe dope great mis- 
chiefs to their country, and hav« been Che most wicked of citiieos, and the mut 
abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommendii^ to the judges to be veiy much upoo 
their guard against the dazziine eloquence of Socntet^ and to auspect ex- 
tremely the intinuatiag and artmcial tuna of addien which be wonla omploj 

to deceive them. 

Socrates began hiii discourse with this point, and^ declared that he would 
speak to the judges as it was his custom to talk in bis common oonveraation, 
that is to say^wiUi much simplicity, and no art.* 

He then proceeded to particulars. I'pon what foundation could it be alJr^-ed 
that he did not acknowledge the gods of the republic ; be, who bad oiteu beea 
aeen to sacrifice in his own house, and in the temples t Could it he drabted 
whether he used divination or not, while it was made a crime in him to report, 
that he received councils from a certain divinity ; and thence concluded that 
he aimed at introducing new deities ? But in tiiis he innovated nothing moire 
than others, who, puttiog; their faith m divinatkjn, ohaemd the flight or bitda* 
CCNWilted the eohraib of victims, and remarked even wofda and accidental oc- 
currences : different means which the gods employed to give mankind a fore- 
knowledge of the future. Old or new, it was still evident, that Socrates ac- 
knowled^d diTinities, by the confesskn of even Melitui hiimelf, wba in bit 
information avered, that he believed in demons, that is to say, inferior spirits, the 
offspring of the gods. Now, eveiy man who believes in the ol&pnqg ot tba 
goos, believes in the gods.t 

As to what related to the impious inquiries into natural things imputed to 
him, without despising or condemnir^ those who applied tlx mselves to the 
study of physics, he declared, that as for him, he had entirely devoted himsc-lf 
to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of lite, and the rules of government, 
at a knowledge infinitely mova uaefid than any other; and be calwd un» all 
those who had been his heaien, to come fonraid and denj bim if be did not 

aay what was tnie.J 

i am accused of corrupting the youth, and of itistiilii^ dangerous maxims 
kilD tbem, as well in regard to the worship of the gods, as the nileaof govem- 
naent. You know, Athenians, that I never made it my profession to teacb : nor 
can envy, hov%'e ver violent against me, reproach me with having ever sold my 
instructions. I have an undeniable evidence for me in this respect, which is mj 
iwverty. Always equally ready to oomimmicale my tbougfala either to tba 
rich or poor, and to give them entire leisure to question or answer me, I lend 
myself to every one wlio is desirous of becoming virtuous ; and if among those 
woo hear me, there are any who prove cither eood or bad, neither the vir* 
tnee of die one, nor the vices of tbe olber,to wbiai I have not contributed, are 
to be ascribed to me. My whole eini)loyment is to persuade tbe young and 
old against too much love for the body, for riches, and all other precarious 
things, of whatever nature thev be. and against too little regard for the soul, 
wbidi ought to be tbe olgoct of tbeir aflectkm: lor 1 uKeiaantly uige to joa^ 
that virtue does not proceed from riches, but on the contrary, riches from virtue ; 
and thnt all the other goods of human life, as well public as private, have Ibeit 
source in the same urinciple. 

If to apeak in tais manner be to corrupt youth, I confess Atbeniana, that I 
am guilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say be not true, it is most 
easy to convict me of my falsehood. 1 see here a great number of my disci- 
ples ; they have only to appear. But oerhaps the reserve and consiaeratioo 
for a naaater who baa liMtniHad tbem, wul prevcnl tbeai fim 
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tue : at least tlieir fathers, brothers, and uncles, cannot, as eood relations and 
^pood cHiaens, dispense with their not ftandlnr ieilfa tn demand yengw an c e 

•gpaioflt the corruptor of their son, brothers, and nephews. But these are Ifae 
{arsons who take upon them my deienoe, and interest themielyes io the sue* 
cess of my cause. 

^ Pan on me whet sentence yoo pleaae, AthcaianB ; but lean neMier repent 

nor change my conduct. Ï must not abandon nor suspend a function, which 
Ood himself has imposed on mc, now he has charged me with the care of in- 
stiuctiqg my fellow citizens. If, after having taithfully kept ail (he posts where- 
in I waa ]daoed byom>|enefab at Potidsa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear 
of death should at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Provi- 
clence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my life in the study of 
philosophy, for the instruction of myself and others : this would be a most 
eriraliial qe a e rt ie n indeed, and make me highly wortny of being cited befine 
this tribunal, as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should you 
resolve to acquit me, for the future, I should not hesitate to make answer. 
Athenians, that 1 honour and love you, but 1 shall choose rather to obey Goa 
than you and to my latest bieath shall never renoaooe my philosophy, nor 
cease to exhort and reprove you according to my cvistom, by tellinç each of 
you when you come in my way, ' My good friend,! and citizen ot' the most 
MJnous city in the world for wisdom, and valour, are you not ashamed to have 
no other tnoughts than that of amassing wealth, and oif aoqnring gloiy , credit, 
and dignities, while you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom, 
and take no pains in rendenqg your soui as good and perfect as it is capable 
of being.*t 

I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of spirit, for being so busy 

in imparting my advice to every one in private, and for having always avoided 
being present in your assemblies, to give my counsels to my country. I think 
1 have sutBciently proved my courage and fortitude both in the held, where 
I have borne arms widtyou, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust 
sentence you pronounced against the ten captains, who had not taken up and 
interred the bodies of those who were killed or drowned in the sea-figlit near 
the island Aiginusœ , and when, upon more than one occasion, I opposed the 
▼ident and cruel otders of the thirty tyrants. What is it, then^ that has pre- 
vented me from appearing in your assemblies? It is that daemon, that divine 
voice, which you have so oflen heard me mention, and Melitus has taken so 
much pains to ridicule. That spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy : 
it is a voice which 1 never hear, but when it would prevent me from persisting 
in something 1 have resolved ; for it never exhorts me to undertake anything. 
It is the same he\n^ that has always opposed me, when I would have inter- 
meddled in the afiairs of the republic : and that with the greatest reason ; for 
I should have been among the dead longago, had I been concerned io the 
measures of the state, without effecting any thing to the advantage of myseM" 
or our country. Do not take it ill, 1 beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every man who would gene- 
rously oppose a whole people, either among us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly 
applies himself to prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice of iniqui^ 
in a government, will never do so lor^ with impunity. It is absolutely neces- 
saiy for him who would contend for justice, if he has any thoughts of ïivim;, to 
remain in a private station, and never to have any share in public albirs.f^ 

" For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger in which I now am, Î do 
not imitate the behaviour of those, who upon less emergencies have implored 
and supplicated their judges with tears, and have brought forth their chllâmi» 
- valalions, and friends» it » not through pride and obfbna^, or aqy contempt 
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ht but soldy for your booour, and for that of the whole city. You Mi 
know, thai there are among our citizens those, who do not regard death sa 
evil, and who give that name only to injustice and ioiainy. At my a^e, iad 
with the reputation, true or false, which I have, wouU it be oonsisteitflSar u. 
after all the lessons I have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid «là 
myself, and to belie in my lait actioo all the principles and eentiaMnli of if 
past life ? 

** But without speaking: of mj fiune, which I should extremely injure hjswk 
a oonduct, I do not think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be ab^M 
by supplications : he ought to be persuaded and convinced. The judce d«ie$ 
not sit upon the bench to show favour by violating the laws, but to du justice 
iBoonîbnninr to them.. He does notsiveartodiscoaige with imponity wheat 
he pleases jbut to do justice where it is due. We ought not therefore to ac- 
custom you to perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomeJ to it ; 
for in so doing, both of u» equally injure justice and relig^ioo, and both are 
criininals. 

** Do not therefore expect from me, Adienians, that t should have reco iB sa 
amon^ you to means which I believe neither honest nor lawful : especially on 
this occasion, wherein 1 am accused of impiety by Melitus. For if I should 
influence you by roy prayers, and thereby induce you to violate your oaliis, it 
would be undeniably evident that I teach you not to believe in the goda ; and 
even in defending and justify ir^ myself*, should furnish niy adversaries n ith 
anns against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am very iÀTirom 
such bad thouf^ts. I am more convinced of the existence of God than mj 
accusers, and so convinced, that I abandon myself to God and you, that yoa 
may judge of me as you shall deem best for ^-ourselves and me.^ 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid tone. His air, 
his action, his visage, expressed nothimp of the accused : be seemed tbe mas- 
ter of his iudges, from the assurance and greatness of soul with which he 
spoke, without however losing any thine: of the modesty natural to hini.f So 
noble and mîdestic a deportment displeased and gave offence. It is cummcA 
for judges, vrbo look upon themselves ss the absolute dispensers of life or 
death to such as are before them, to expect, out of a secret desire, that they 
should appear in their presence with humble submission and respectful awe; 
a homage which they think due to their supreme authority .| 

This was the case on this occasion. Melitus however had not at first lha 
fifth part of the voices. We have reason to suppose that the judtres assem- 
bled upon this occasion might amount to five hundred, without reckonii^ tbe 
president. The law condemned the accuser to pay a fine of a tbo^and 
arachmas§ if he had not the fif\h part of the suflrages. This law had hem 
wisely established, to check the boldness and impudence of calumniators. Me- 
litus would have been obliged to pay this fine, if Auytus and Lycon bad not 
joined him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. Tbeir 
influence obtained a great number of voices ; and there were two hundred and 
eighty acrainst Socrates, and consequently, only two hundred and twenty for 
him. He wanted onlv thirty one to have been acquitted ; for he would then 
have had two hundrea and fifty one, which would have been the m^ority. 

By this fifit sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, without im- 
posing any penalty. 'I For when the law did not determine the punishment, 
and when a crime against the state was not in question, in which manner 1 con- 
ceive CioeiO*s terms, ** ùtm capitalis," may be undeitlood, the person found 
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guilty bad a right to choose the penalty he thought be de^» i t d. Upon Iw an- 
swer the judges deliberated a second time, and aAerward> passed their imal 
aenteiK^e. Socrates was infermed that he might demand an abatenient of the 
penalty, and change the condemnation of death into banishment, imprison- 
ment, or a fine. He replied ?f'nerou:^ly, that he would choose neitlicr of 
those punisiinients, because lljal would be to acknowledge himself guilly- 
** Athenians,** said he, ** to keep you no longer in suspense, as yoo oUigs 
me to srntf nee myself, according to what i deserve. I condemn myself, 
for having passed my lite in instructing yourselves and your children ; for 
having neglected with that view my domestic affairs, and all public em- 
ployments and dignities; for having devoted myself entirely to the service 
of my countiy, in labouring incessantly to rerHer my fellow citi/ens virtunns ; 
I condemn myself, i say, to lie maintained in the riytaneum at the expense 
of the republic for the rest of my life.** This last answer so much offended 
the judg^,* that they condemned him to drink hemlock, a pumshment veiy 

COmirïon ntnong' them.t 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates in the iea^t. " I am 
^ing** said he, addressing himself to bis judges with a noble tranquillity, to 
suffer death by your order, to which nature had condemned me from the first 
moment ofmyfiirîh; !nit my accuspr-* n ill -^ntfer no Irs"? from infamy and in- 
justice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect Irom me that to extricate 
mjself out of your hands, I wodd have employed, according to custom, ftat- 
teiy and pathetic expressions, and the timoKNis and cringing behaviour of a 
suppliant ? But in trhh. well as in war, an honest man ought not to use all 
aoTts of means for the Preservation of his life. It is equally dishoiK)urable, in 
ho^, to ransom it only by prayers and tears, and all those abject methods 
which you see evciy day practised hy people in my present condition."! 

Apoflodorus, who was one of his friend? rind disciples having advafîcpd to 
him to express bis g^ief for his dying innocent : What I" r pLed he with a 
smile, *• would you have had me die guilty ?** 

Plutarch, to show that only our weakest part, the body, is in the power of 
man, but that there is another infinitely more noble part of us entirely supe- 
rior to their threats, and inaccessible to their inflictions, cites these admiraole 
words of Socrates, which are more applicable to his judges than his accusers : 
" Any tus and Melitus may kill me, out they cannot hurt me." As if he had 
said, in the !an[riin<rp of the pagans, — Fortune may deprive me of my floods, 
my health, and my lite ; but I nave a treasure within me, ol which no violence 
can deprive me ; i mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatness of mind. 6 
This great man, fully convinced of the principle he had so often inculcatea 
to his disciples, that ??nilt is the only evil a wise man ought to fear, chose, ra- 
ther to be deprived ot some years which he might have to live, than to forfeit 
in an instant the glory of his wbde past life, in dishonouring himself forever, 
by the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe with his judges. See- 
ii« that his own times had but a slight knowledge of him, he referred him- 
self from it to the judgment of posterity, and, by the generous sacrifice of a 
very advanced life, acouiied and asniied kSumn the esteem and adroiratkm 
of all sncceedin; ages.]| 
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t It appeart in Plato, that, after th\t (!i*coitr*c, Socruti-», «riUiout doubt to rrmovr from him all impôt*- 
t*on af pride and contumacj. modestly uffcr»?d to pay a fine proportionHte to hii indi^rnoe ; that i» tu »ay, 
•BC min» r i'^ ut trn ditllara, and that. at tti<^ instance- of his friroHi, ^ h i J h nid tljcm»«lvci for him, 
he roae lu i»js offer to Uiirtr min».— Plat, in Aj>olo«(. Sen-rat. p. '23. But Xeoophon positively ai««rft tb« 
COOtraiy, p. 705. Thil di^ereoce may be reconrilrd prrhaps, by luppotinç that Socmte» rvfmeJ at lirjt 
to mak« any offer, aiid that he •itfferea hinuelf at leocth to be ovcrcuine hr the earœ»! «olicitutioa of bia 
friend«. X PUt p. 3». ( be Amm. Tmaquil- p- *75 

y MMml rir nipieotiMiciua ^wd M|MnMet ei rite libi perirt, qMm^ODd prMenawti <l«wad* ab ho* 
minibua mi Umporit Mm iatolBftMir. pottcronim m jaOdAt mnvavit. krmfiéfUmn^ r*** — 
MMCtatit BVttB aecaimm vrnMomm eoMteviit^tiaiat. 1. û c: i. 
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SECTION FII. — SOCAATCS REFUSES TO ESCAPE OUT OF MUSOM. BE MUim 

THB P0I80K. 

Arm tbewBtenoe had been passed upoohiin,Socnites,wHhtfaemDciBli«- 

SidcounteoaDce with which ho bad held the tyrants in awe, went forward tot^-arda 
le prison, which lost that name, says Seneca, when he entered it, and P>€'c;mie 
the residence of virtue and probity*. His friends followed him thither, and 
cootimwd to visit him during the thirty days which passed between bit eoB- 
demnatioo and death. That delay was occasioned bv' the following custom. 
The Athenians sent a ship every year to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sa- 
crifices : and it was pruhiuited to put any person to death in the city, from the 
tfane the piieit of Apollo bad crowned ttepoop of this vessel, as a s^:nal for Ma 
departure, till the same vessel should return. So that sentence having been 
passed upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was necessary to 
defer the execution of it for Uiirty days, during the continuance of this voya^gne. 

In this low intomJ, dcatb had sufficient opportunitjr to present itself be(ore 
his eyes in ali its terrors, and to put his constancy to tne proof, not only by the 
severe rigour of a dtingeon, and the irotis upon his legs, but by the continual 
prospect and cruel expectation of an event of which nature is always abhor- 
rent. In this sad conclition, be did not cease to enjoy that orofound tranauilli^ 
of mind which his friends had always a<lmired in him. He entertainer them 
with the same temper he had always expressed ; and Crito observes, that the 
evening before his death, he slept as peaceably as at anj other tiine. He abo 
composed a hgmui io boooor of Apollo and Diana, and toimd one of £Êop*ê 
fables into verse.t 

The day before, or the same dar that the ship was to arrive from Delos, tbo 
return of which was to be followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him eariy in tbo moming, to inform him of it, and at the sane 
time that it depended only upcm himself to quit the prison j thatthe jailor was 
bribed : that he would hnd the doors open, and ofiered him a safe retreat ia 
Thesialy. Socntes laughed at this proposal , and asked him, " if be knew gof 
pbce out of Attica where people did not die ?*' Crito untod tbo Aing very 
seriously, and pressed him to take advantage of so precious an opportunity, 
adding argument upon aiguroent to gain his consent, and to engage oim to re- 
Mho inon bia escape. "Without mentioning the inconsolable grief I abould 
wuffer (or the death of such a friend, how should I support tbo npioachea of 
an infinity of people, who would believe that it was in my power to have 
saved you, but that I would not sacrifice a small part of my wealth for that 
purpose? Could tbe people erer be persuaded, that ao wise aman as Socrates 
would not <|uit his prison, «ben he might do it with all poarible security ? Pier* 
haps he mipht fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortune?, 
or even of loeir lives or liberQr* Ought there to be any thing more dear and 
piecioua to tbom tban the preserratian of Socrates ? Even strangen themselves 
obpute that honour with them ; many of wimni bave come expressly with con- 
siderable sums of money to purchase his escape ; and declare, that they should 
think themselves highly honoured to receive nim amoqg them and to supply 
bim abundantly wiQi all bo could have ooeaeiott for. Ooght he to obandoo 
himself to enemies, who have occasioned bia hting condemned uiguatly, and 
can he think it allowable to betray his own cause f Is it not essential to his 
goodness and justice, to spare his fellow -citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? 
But if all these motimcennot alter Uu, end be ia not oonfiened in regard to 
himself, can be be insensible to the interests of his children? In wbat condi- 
tion does he leave tbem? And can be follet tbe fioher, to remember Qoi(jtb» 
philosopher?** 

* Socratc* «oJam iUo mHm %m uli^iw^o mIim trifiote IftUMM ia ofdiaaoi niêfmttt CMMM» Uttf 
igaominiMn i p«i Imo Jamstan*. If aqiM «oim poUfal «Maar viiari, Im foa Saaiaitt 9nâ^»êatm> it 
Cnaiol ad HalraU e. aiii. 
tomiM awaMMi l l i iaio pn«»it, imImi liaiHiww avia ttêtiëv-^ éê mi. Baat. «. ffr. 

rntt.MCkilMi. 
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SocMtes, tfter bavi^g heaid trim with attention, praised bis nal, and ei-' 
prened his ^atitude; put before he could yield to bis opinion, was for ei- 
amining' whemer it was just for him to depart out of prison without the consent 
of the Atheoiaos. It was a matter of doubt with him, whether a mao coo- 
demned to die. tfaouf^ unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and 
the laws ? I do not know, whether, even among us, there are not many per- ^ ' 
sons to \ye found wlio believe that this may be made a question. 

Socrates b^iw with removing eveiy thing foreign tu the subject, and comes 
imniediatehr to the bottom of the alfiur. ^ I should certainly rejoice extremely, 
most dear Crito, that you could peisoade me to quit this place ; but cannot 
resolve to do so, without being first persuaded. VVe ought not to be in pain for 
what the people say, but for what the sole Judge of all that is iust or uqjust 
shall pronounce upon us and that alone is truth. AU the oonsiaerations voa 
bave allied, as to money, reputation, family, prove notbing^t unless you snow 
me, that what you propose is just and lawful. It is a received and constant 
principle with us, that all injustice is shameful and fatal to him who commits 
it, whatever men may say, or whatever Rood or evil may be the consequence 
of it. We have always rtîasoned from this principle even to our latest da^s, 
and have never departed in the least from it. Would it he possible, dearCrito, 
that at our age, our ooost serious discourses should resemble those of infants, 
who say yes, and no, almost in the same breath, and have nothing fixed and 
determmate ?" At each proposition he waited Crito's answer and assent. 

'* Let us therefore resume our principles, and endeavour to make use of 
them at this time. It has always been a maxim with us, that it is never allow- 
able, upon any pretence whatever, to commit iqjustice, not even in regard to 
tiiose who injure us, nor to return evil for evil ; and that when we have once 
engraged our word, we are bound to keep It. Now, if at the time I should be ' 
ready to make my escape, the laws and republic should present themselves in 
a body befim me, what conld 1 answer to the following ouestions, which they • r 
might put to me ? * What are you about to do, Socrates r To fly from justice 
in this manner, is it ought else nut ruininir entirely the laws arxl the republic ? 
Do you believe that a state subsists, alter justice not only ceases to be any 
longer in force in it, but is even corrupted, subverted, and trod under foot by 
individuals V ' Rut,' say I, 'the republic has done me injustice, and has sen- 
tenced me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the laws would reply, that you are 
under an agreement with us to submit your private judgment to the republic? 
You were at liberty, if our government and constitutions did not suit you, to 
retire and settle yourself elsewhere. But a residence of seventy years in our 
city sufficiently denotes, that our plan has not displeased you, and that you 
have compliea with it from an entire knowledge and experience of it, and out 
of choice. In fact you owe all you are, and all you poness, to it : birth, nur- 
ture, education, ami e«ta!)li$hment ; for all these pn)reed from the tuition 3nd 
protection of the republic. Do you believe yourself free to break through en- 
gagements, which you have contirmed by more than one oath ? Ttiough she 
should intend to destroy you, can you render ber eril for evil, and infmy for 
injury ? Have you a right to act in that manner with your father and mother ; 
auiddo you not know that your country is more considerable, and more worthy 
of respect before God and man, than either father or mother, or all the rela- 
tions in the world t(^ether ; that your country is to he honoured and revered. 
1o be complied with in her cxre^ves, ami to be treated with tenderness and 
kindness, even in her most violent proceedings? In a word, that she is either 
to be reclaimed by wise counsels and respectful remonstrances, or to be obeyed 
in her commands, and sobered without murmuriug in all she shall decree f As 
for your children, Socrates, your triends will render them all the services in 
their power; Divine Providence at least will not be wantir^ to them, iiesigo 
yourself therefore to our reasoas, and take the counsel of those who have Élfea 
you birth, ouiture, and education. Set not so high a value upon your chudien 
your I ir< , or aay tbiqg in the worid, as justice : and be assured, that wben you 

Vol. II. «1 
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appear before the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a loss to defend youneTf 
io ibe preseiice of your judges. But if you demean yourself other\%iae, we 
than continue to be your enemies as loQlf as you live, without ever afibrdioi^ 
you relaxation or repose ; and when you are dead, our sisters, the laws in the 
regions below, will be as little favourable to you ; knowing that you faave been 
guilty of using your utmost endeavours to destroy us." 

Socrates observed to Crito, that be seemed to have a perfect sense of all he 
had said, and that the force of his reasons had made so strong and irresistible 
an impression upon his mind, that they entirely er^px)6sed him, and left him 
neither thoughts nor words to object. Crito, acknowledgir^ that he had no- 
thing to repfyt kept silence, and withdrew from his friend. 

At length the fatil ship returned to Athens, which >vas in some measore the 
signal for the death of Socrates. The next day all his friends, except PJato, 
mko was sick} repaired to the prison early in the rooming. The jailor desired 
them to "wait a little, because the eleven magistrates, who had the direction 
of the prisons, were at that time notifying^ the prisoner, that he was to die the 
same cuiy." Presently after, they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains 
had been taken off * sitting by Xantippe hia wife, who held one of hiacliiidyBii 
m her arms. As soon as she perceived them, setting up great ciies« abbbipp 
and tearing her face and hair, sne made the prison resouna with her complaints : 

O my dear Socrates, your friends are come to see you this day for the Jast 
time !" He desired that she might be taken away, and she was hnnedialely 
carried home. 

Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, and discoursed with 
them with his usual cheerfulness and tranquillity. The sul^ect of conversation 
was the most Important, and best adapted to the present eoinanctiire, that is 
to sajr, the immortality of the soul. What gave rise to this mscoorse, was a 
question in a manner by chance : Whether a true philosopher ought not to de- 
sire and take pains to die ? This proposition taken too literally, implied an 
opmkin, that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates mahftaliied dnt no- 
thing was more erroneous than this notKNi, and that man, appeitaimog Io God» 
wIk) formed and placed him uitli his own hand in the post he poraesses, can- 
not abandon it without his permission, nor depart Irom life without his order. 
What is it then that can induce a philosopher to enleitain this lovefer death t 
It can be only the hope of that happiness, which be expects in anolher life ; 
and that hope can he founded only upon tlie opinion of the soûl*» immortality. 
Socrates employed the ia:it day of bis life in entertaining his friends upon tnii 
important subject; from which conversation, Plato's admirafi 



peat and important subject; from which conversation, Plato's admirable < 

loeue, entitled " the Phadon," is wholly taken. He explained to his friends 
all the arguments for believing the soul immorfa!, and refuted all the objections 
i^inst it, which are very nearly the same as are made at thisday. This tiea- 
ttte is too long for me to attemot an abstract of it.t 

Before he answered any of these objections, he deplored a misfortune veiy 
common amonp men, who, in consequence of hearir^ ignorant persons, who 
contradict and doubt every thing, dispute, and believe there is notbiw certain. 
" Is It not,*' said he, a great misfortune, dear Phedon, that, having 



which are tnie, certain, and very easy to be understood, there should however 
be those in the worid who are not at all affected with them, from their havifie 
heard ttnse frivolous disputes, wherein ail tilings appear sometimes true and 
sometimes false. These unjust and unreasonable men, mstead of blaming them- 
selves for these doubts, or charging them to their own limited capacities, from 
Mcribipgthe defect to the reasons themselves, proceed at length to a detesta- 
IIqo 01 them, and believe themselves more knowing and judicious than aii 
olhen, because they miagine they are the only persons who compudiCBd that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nalore of tiiii^'*| 



* At Alhcn*. iooa &• ftrntence n «< i>ronuuaccd Oftn ■ cnruiniil.hct 
Tktia of whom it wm bo loojcr Uwl'iil to keeniii chtins. 

t llM.iBPfc«4.f.5S.*c. t PNl.^Slll9|. 
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Socrates demouslrated the iDjudtice of these pretensions. He obierved, that 
of tfvo thifi^ eqtnllj uncertain, it comuted with wisdom todioQM Ibat wbidi 
ia most advantageous with least hazard. " If what ! advance," said he, **upoo 
tbe iminorlaJity of the soul, proves true, it is ^ood to believe it ; and if after 
ray death it prove false, i shall always have the advantage from it, to have beea 
loM aensible hm of the eviia which generally attend human liôt.*' This i«a- 
soninfl^ of Socrates, which, we are to suppose, can be only real and true In tbe 
moutE of a Christian, is veiy remarkable. If what I say is true, I gain all 
thinly while I hazard veiy little ; and if false, i lose nothing ; on the contrary, 
I am ••du a mât gainer.* 

Socrates aoes not confine himself to the mere speculation of thb great truth, 
that the soul is immortal : be draws useful and neccssar)' conclusions from it 
for the conduct of bis life : in explaining what the ho^je of a happy eternity 
dumandw from man, that it be not frustrated : and that, instead of attaining the 
rewards prepared for the çood, they do not experience the punishments alloUed 
for the wicked. Tbe philosopher here sets forth thes^e g:reat truths, uiiich a 
constant tradition, though very much obscured by tiction aiid fable, bad always 
preaenred among tbe pagans ; the last judgment of the rMiteoin and wicked j 
the eternal punishments to which g^at criminals are condemned ; a place of 
peace and Joy without end for tbe souls that retain tlieir purity and innocence, 
or fHiicb, during this life, have expiated their offences by repentance and satis- 
fiicUon ; and an intermediate state, in which they purify themselves, for a cer- 
tain time, from less considerable crimes, that ha?e not oeen atooed Ibr durii^ 
this lii'e. 

My friends, tbeve is aCîll one thing, which it b very just to believe ; if the 
90nà be immortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention, not only for what 
we call the time of life, but for that which is to follow, I mean eternity ; and 
the least neglect in this point may be attended with endless consequences. If 
death fvwe Ae fini disÂDliitîon <^ being^, the wicked would be great gainers in 
it, by being deliveied at once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices; 
but as the soul is immortal, it has no other means of being freed from its evils, 
nor any safety for it, but in becomiqg very good and veiy wise ; for it carries 
iwCbing away with it, bat its good or bad deeds, its Tiitues or vices, which aie 
commonly the consequences ot tile edticatibn it Ins veoeived, and tbe camet 
of eternal happiness or misery.f 

** When the deadare arrived at tbe fatal rendezvous of departed souls, whither 
their dsmont conducts them, they are all judged. Tliose who have passed 
their lives in a manner neither entirely criminal nor absolutely innocent, are 
sent into a place where they suffer pains proportioned to their faults, till being 
]^if;ed and cleansed of their guilt, and atterwards restored to liberty, they re 
eeive tiie reward of tbe good actkm they have done in the body. Those who 
are judged to be incurable upon account of the greatness of their crimes, who 
have deliberately committed sacrileffos and murders, and other such great of- 
fences, the iatal destiny that parses judgment upon them, hurls them into Tar- ' 
tarns, fiem whence they never depart. But those who are found guilty of 
crimes, great indeed, but wortliy of pardon ; who have committed vicuences in 
the trans|X)rts of raçe against ttieir talber or mother, or have killed some one in ' 
a like emotion, and afterwards repented, tiie^e ^ulTer llie same punishment, and 
in the same place with tbe laiit, but for a time only, till by their prayers and 
supplications they have obtained pardon from those they nave injured. 

out for those who have passed through life with peculiar sanctity of man- 
ners, delivered from their base earthly abodes as from a prison, they are re» ^ 
ceived on tUgh in a pure region whicn they inhabit ; and as philosophy has 
sufficiently purified them, they live without their bodies,§ through all eternity. 



• JSoMiciir Pa«:»l haj ripatiated upon this reasoning in bis Mreath article, and drAuced froa it • 
«MgtttÎMOf infinite force. t >'l«t- p 

„^ t Pmwmm U > Q r—k word whic^^jyoifi— ipirit, gtaiiw, and with h>. — •ag^l. 
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in a scries of joys and delights which it is not easy to describe, and whidi the 
fllioitness of my tiooe will not permit me to explain more at laige. 
**Wbftt I bave said will tuflke, 1 conceive, to piove, that we ovht toc»> 

dtttfOar strenuously, throu^out our whole lives, to acquire virtue ann«ri«;dom: 
for you see how great a reward and how hitrh a hopi* is promised to u?. And 
though the immortality of the soul were dubious, instead of appearing a cer- 
tftvity, as it does,CTenr wise man ought to assun himself, that it is well worth 
Ilis trouble to risk his oelief of it in tnis manner. And indeed, can there he 
more glorious hazard ? We ou^ht to «leliçht ourselves with this blessed hope; 
for which reason i have ieiigtijene d tliis discourse so mUch.'*^ 

Cieeio cipmws these noble sentiments of Socrates with his usual delicacy. 
Almost at the very moment when he held the deadly drau?li( in his hand, he 
talked in such a manner, as showed that ho looked upon death, not as a violence 
done to him, but as a means bestowed unon him of ascending to heaven. He 
dedsied, that upon depaitineroat of this liic, two ways are open to us ; the cm 
leads to the place of eternal misery, such souls as have sullied themselves here 
below in shameful pleasures and criminal actions ; the other conducts those to 
the happy mansions of the gods, who liavc retained their purity upon eartli, 
and beveled In human bodies a life almost divine.t 

When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired him to eriv*- him and the 
rest of his friends his last in8truction> \u r« pnrd to his children, and other affairs, 
that by executing them, they might have the consolation of doing him ncxne 
pleasure. ** I sfoll leconnend nothing to you this day,** replied Socfulee, 
••more than I have always done, which is, to take care of yourselves. You 
cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor do me and my family a ervaler 

Sleasure.'* Crito having asked him aAerwards, in what manner he thought 6t 
> be buried; ** As you please." said Sociates, if you can lay bold of me, and 
1 not escape out of your hand."" At the same time, lookir^ upon his friend? 
with f 'itnile ; " I can never persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converses 
witli you, and disposes the several parts of his discourse ; for he always imagines, 
Hmt 1 am uliat he is about to see dead in a little while. He confounds me with 
my carcase, and i lu re tore asks me how I would he interred." In finishing 
those words he rose up, and went to bathe hims<?ir in an adjoining chamber. 
After he came out of the bath, bis children were brought to him, for he bad 
three, too very little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them for some 
time, gave his orders to the woman who took rare of tnem, and then dismissed 
them. Beina: returned into his chamber, he laid him down upon his l>ed.J 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant, and havir^ iniormed 
Urn that the time for drinking the hemlock was come, which was at sun set 
was so much affected with sorrow, that he turned his back, and b^an to weep : 
"See," said Socrates, " the ^ood heart of this man! Since my imprisonment 
he has often come to see me, and to converse with me. He is more worthy 
tfian all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for me !" This isa 
remarkable example, and might teach those in an office of this kind, how they 
ought to behave to all prisf>rK rs. but more esnecialfy to persons of merit, when 
they are so unhappy as to tall iiito their hands. Tnc fatal cup was brouebL 
Soerates asked what was necessary for him to do. Nothing more," replied 
the ser\'ant, " than, as soon as you nave drunk it, to w olk about till you find your 
legs grow weary, and alknvards lie down ui>or) your l>ed." He took up the 
cup without any emotiou or change in his colour or countenance, and regardiig 



• Plat.p.lia.114. 

t CatpsMiaoMuw jan aortircmm îllud tcneret poeulom. Wutoi iU*tt.atB»n ad ■ert»n trvfi. ma 
ia efeluai viéerctor nccn^Pir. lu mitn c«n*«t>at. iUqn« (ii**«ruit r dtiaieM vim ilupUee»qu» ronaaai. 

Bonim « corpor* exrfdfritiuin. Num, qui *r hiitnai i« X itii- r on'.i nil nn v»-nt, »t tnto» liSi 1in;bu» liri'tiit' 
aeot, qoibu* roarrtali velut dftiup»ti' i» ritij» alqii^ incjt<iiij<«t ut. m ■!»'rium qinxlilun iirr «■»!*, 

cJtMain a concilio d^onim : qui aiitem «« iotegm caitotque ibiMv^^ I'xMit, (i>iihu>qor (ui<*- x > ^ una coa(s>T- 
DOriboa coaUgto,a«acqiM ftb hiaMmparaerorauM'nt. c*»«atqur m corpoiibiia biimam». ritam uaitati duMUn. 
BiflélBMiSfrfîwflWMirMiiMtitMMitinn UeWrm r*ter« — CiC TMe. dOKfl, L t. B> 91, 
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the luau with, a steady and assured look, well," said he, what say you 
of thte dfnk : may one make a libatk» out of it V Upon beinff told «lMt 
bcrc was only enouprh for one d(»se ; " we may at least/* continued he, "say 
our prayers to the gods, as is our duty ; and implore them lu make our exit 
from this world, and our last stage happy ; which is what 1 mo^ ardently re- 
q^uest of them/' After having spoke these words, be kopt sUence for some 
tune, and thon drank off the whole draught with an amssiflg tiaoqttilUty, MMi a 
serenity of as|>ecl not to be expressed or conceived. 

Till then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had refrained from 
tears ; but after be had dnink the potion, they were no longer masters of them- 
selves but wept abundantly. Apoilodorus, who had been in tears during altiKwt 
tbe whole con\ersation, began then to cry aloud, and to lament with such ex- 
cc^ive grief, as pierced tl^ hearts of all who were present. Socrates alone 
vemained unmoved, and even reprofed his friends, though with his usual mild- 
ness and g(x>d nature. : " What are yon doing said he to them ; " I wonder 
at you! Ah ! what is become of your virtue !, Was it not for this I sent away 
the women, that they might not fall into these weaknesses ? For I have always 
heard say, that we ought to die peaceably, and blessing thegods. Be at ease. 
I beg you, and show more con^^tnncy ana resolution. Tliese VPOlds fitted 
them tvith confusion, and obliged titeni to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time be kept walking to and fro ; and when he found his 1^ 
f^row weaiy-, he lakl down upon his bed, as he had been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. Wherj Socrates found it lio^an 
to gain upon the heart, uncovering his tace, which had been covered, without 
doubt to prevent any thing from aisturbing him in bis last moments, ^*Crito," 
said be, which were his last words, we owe a cock to .£sculapius ; dischaige 
that vow for roe, and 1 pray do not foiget it soon after which he breathed 
his last. €cito went to his body, and clued his mouth and eyes. Such was 
the end of Socrates, in die fiist year of the 96th Olympiad, and the seventieth 
of bis a^e. C icero says, be could never read the description of his death in 
Plato without tears.* 

Plato, and the teat of tbe disciples of Socrates, aporebending that the rage 
of his accusers was not satiated far that victim, retired to M egani, to the house 
of Euclid, where they staid till the storm blew over. Euripides, however, 
to reproach the Athenians with the horrible crime which they had committed, 
in condemnii^ tbe best of men to die upon such slight grounds, composed his 
tragedy, called Palamedes, in which, under tbe names of tbat hero, who waa 
also destr^ed by a black calinnoiatwn, he deploied the misfortune of his 
firicads. When the actor came to repeat this verse, 

" Yoadoom ihf juttest of tbe Greeks to pemh /* 

the whole the.dre, remembering Socrates in so distinct an image ofhira. melted 
into tears ; and a decree passed, to prohibit speaking any more oi him m 
public. Some believe that Euripides died berare Socrates, and reject thki 
circumstance. 

However that may be, the people of Athens did not open their eyes till some 
time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being satisfied, their preju- 
dices expired, and time having given them opportunity for reflectkm, the no- 
torious injustice of the sentence appeared m all its oorrors. Notbine was 
heard thn)Ughout the city but discourses in favour of Socrates. The academy, 
the Lycœum, private houses, public walks, and market places, .seemed still to 
re-ecno the sound of bis loved voice. — Here, said they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our dilldren to love their countiy, and to honour their parents. 
In this place, he gave us his admirable lessons, and «onietimes made us sea- 
sonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas ! 
bow have we rewarded him for such important services Athens was in uni- 
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venal mourning and consternation. The schools were shut up^ and all eief- 
ciiei somnded. The sccinen were called lo account Ibr tfie imocenl blood 

they haa caused to be shed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the rest 
banished. Plutarch obsen es, that all those who had any share in this bbck 
calumoy, were in such abomination among the citizens, that no one would pre 
tfiem file, amwer them any question, nor go into the same bath with them : 
and had the place cleansed where they had bathed, lest they should be polluted 
by touching it ; which drove them into such despair, that majqy of them killed 
t^mseives. 

The Athenians, not ooolented with having punished his accusers, caused a 
statue of brass to be erected to bim, of the workmanship of the celebrated 
Lysippus, and placed it in one of the most conspicnoiis parts ot the cily. Their 
respect and gratitude rose even to a religious veneraliou; they dedicated a 
chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-fod, ffhich Ibagr called fcfwrw* or, 
" The Chapel of Soctatea.*** 

aiCTIOV TU.— «SrUCTIOHS Oir BOCIUTBS, AHD TBB SBHTBIICB VABtlD ovow 

BIM BY THE ATHBVUm. 

Wsmust be very much surprised, when on the one side we consider the 
extreme delicacy ot tl)e people of Athens, as to what regards the worship of 
tile gods, which ran so high a^i to occasion their condemning the most eminent 
persons upon the simple suspicion of their failing in le^ct for then; and on 
the other, when we see the exceeding toleration, to call it no worse, witli 
which the «ame people heard comedies every day, in which all the gods were 
turned into ridicule, in a manner capable oi inspiring the highest contempt 
§0f them. All the pieces of Aristoi)hane8 abound with ple^ntries, or ift- 
ther buffooneries of this kind ; and if it be true that this poet did not know 
what it was to sj>are the greatest men of the republic, it maj be said also as 
justly, he was ^ill less favourable to the gods. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which the people of 
Athens not only heard without pain, but with such joy, pleasure, and appiaose, 
that theyrewarded the poet with public honours, who diverted them so agree- 
ably. What was there in Socrates that came near this excessive license f Never 
dkf any person in the pagan woild speak of the Dmnily, or of the adoration 
due to him, in so pure , so noble and respectful a manner. He did not declare 
aeainst the gods publicly received and honoured by a religion more ancient 
than the city : he only avoided imputing to them the crimes and infauMMis ac- 
tions, which the popular credulity ascribed to them in the opinioo of Hie pao* 
pie. He did not blame the sacrifices, festivals, nor the other ceremonies of 
religion ; be only taught, that all that pomp and outward show could not be 
agreeable to the gods, without uprightness of intention and purity of heart 

This wise, this enlightened, this religious man, however, with all his venen- 
tion and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, was condemned as an impi- 
ous person, b^ the suffrages of almost a whole people, without^ bis accusers 
being able to instance one single avowed fact, or to produce any proof with the 
least appearance of probability. 
. From whence could so evident, so universal, and so determined a contra- 
iictioo arise among the Athenians ? A people abounding in other respects with 
wit, taste, and kmnrledge, must without doubt have had their reasons, at least 
in appearance, for a conduct so dUferent, and sentimenla so opposite to their 
^ncral character. May we not say, that the Athenians considered their gods 
m a double light ? They confined their real religion to the public, solemn, sod 
hereditary worship, as they had received it from their ancestors, as it was es- 
tablisbed by the laws of the state, had been pnctised from time inmemonal, 
and especially confinned by the ondes, aqgun, ofiÎBrings, and aac r ificeSi It 
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was by this slandnnl thnt they rep^ulatfii tlu;ir piety ; against whicli they couîrl 
not suffer the least attempt whatever : it was of this worship alone they were 
jealous ; it was hr these ancient ceremonies they were suth ardent zealots i 
and tbey believed, though without foundation, that Socrates was an enem]^ to 
them. But there wns r^wther kin 1 of religion, founded upon fhblc, pnt'tira! 
tictions, popular opinions, and foreign customs ; for this Ihey were little con- 
cernod, ana abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the representation of the 
theatre, aod common conversation. 

What grossncss did they not riftrihulr to Jimo afKÎ Venus ! No citizen would 
have been satisfied, that his wile or daughter sbou id have resembled these god- 
desses. Timothein, flie famous musiciaii, having represented Diana upon the 
atage of Athens, transported with folly, fury, and rage, one of the spectators 
conceived, fhrrf he could not make a greater imprecation against him, than to 
wish tus daughter might become like to that divinity, "it is better," says 
Plutaich. " to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them of this kind ; 
men and declared impiety being less profane^lf we may be allowed to say ao, 
than so gTos« and absurd a superstition."* 

However it he, the sentence, the circumstances of which we have related, 
wilÛ througfa all ages, cover Athens with ii^my and reproach, which all the 
splendour of its glorious actions, for which it is otherwise so justly renowned, 
can never oblîtemte ; and shows at the same time, what is to be expected from 
a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent, (for such the Athenians really were,) 
trat warm, proud, haughty, inconstant, and wavering with every wind and eveqr 
impression. It is therefore with reason that their assemblies have been com- 
pared to a trmpe^tuous sea ; as that elemrnt, though calm and peaceable of 
itself, is subject to be frequently agitated by a violence not his own. 

As to Soeiatea, it must be allowed that the pagan world never produced any 
thinç so ^at and perfect. When we observe to what heigrht he carries the 
pubbmif)' of his sentiments, not only in respect to mora! virtue, temperance, 
sobriety, patience in adversity, tiie love of povertv, and tiie forgiveness of 
wroqgs; but, what is far noore considerable, in regard to the Dtvini^,hi8 unity, 
omnipotence, creation of the world, and providi-nce in the govt-rnmcnt of it : 
the immortality of the soul, its ultimate and eternal destiny ; the rewards of 
the good, and the punishment of the wicked: when we consider this train of 
attbume knowledge, we ask our veaaon whelner it ia a pagan who thinks and 
ppeaks in tlii? manner,and can scarcely persuade oîir^eîvr s, that from so dark 
and obscure a fund as paganism, such living and glorious rays of light should 
shine forth. 

ft is true, his reputatioowaa not without alloy; and it baa been af!irmed,tliat 

the purity of his mannere did not answer those of his sentiments. Thi'; ques- 
tion lias oeen discussed among the learned ; but my plan will not admit me to 
treat it in its extent. The reader may see Abbe Fraguier's dissertation in 
defence of Socrates, against the reproaches made him on account of his con- 
duct. The negative aigument which he nnko*' rise of in liic justification, seems 
a veiT strong <»ie. He observes, thai neither Aristophanes, in his comedy of 
die Clouds, which is entirely against Socrates, nor bis vile acctuers in his trial, 
have advanced one word that tends to impeach the purity of his manners : and 
it is not probable, thnt such violrnt memips as tho^p wotild have neg^Iected one 
ot the mo&i likely methods to discredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there 
had been any foundation or appearance for the use of il.t 

I confess, oowever, that ceitain principles of Plato bis disciple, held by him 
in common with his master, upon the nudity of the combatants in the public 

ernes, from which at the same time be did not exclude the fair sex, and the 
havKMir of Soerates himaelf. who wivitlad naked with Alcibiades. gives us no 
gieat idm of that phUoaopheTs delicacy m pobt of nodaiy and b aA fi itoe w . 

• P|«ft.d•allp«Mit^l'm. t M«M«ctlel'Ae«4««i«d«tlaNft^ Voi.iy.p.ST2« 
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What ahaU we say of his visit Id Tbeodota, â woman of AtlwM, of k 

reputatioiitOnly to assun himself with hisowneyesof berextraordinaiybeairt^, 
which was much talked of, .md of the precepts he gave her for the attraction 
oi admirers, and the retaiuing thciu in bcr snares ? Do auch leasons cooaisi 
much with a philoeopber ? I paaa over many other thioapi id ailence.* 

1 am the less aurprised after this, that several of the fathers have censured 
him in regard to purity ot mannei^, and that they have thought fit to apply to 
him, as well as to hi> di>ciple flatOf what St. i^auij says of (be philosophera; 
that God by a ju-t ju igirtent has abandoned them to a reprobate sense, and to 
the moat sbametul lusts, for their jtunishment ; in that having clearly known 
(here was but one triu; Cjod, tin y had not honoured him as they ought, by pub- 
licly avowing their belief, and were nut ashamed to associate with him an lo- 
numerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous even in their ossb 
opinions. 

And in (his, properly sneaking, consists the crime of Socrates, who was not 
liity in the eyes of the Athenians, but gave occasion for his being justly con- 
„ jmoed by the etenal truth. It had duigbteDed his soul with tne most pave 
and sublime lights of which the pagan world was capable ; for we are not ig- 
norant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but from bimself 
alone. He held admirable principles with relation to the Divinity. He agree- 
ably rallied the fables, upon wbich the ridiculous mysteries of his age were 
founded. He often spoke, and in the most exalted terms, of the existence of 
one only Gkxi, eternal, invisible. Creator of the universe. Supreme Director and 
Arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder ot virtues ; but be did 
not dm to give a public (esdmony of (bese great teutlH. He peiiectly dis- 
cerned the false and the ridiculous of the p:igan system, and nevertheless, as 
Seneca says of the wise man, and acted himself, he observed exactly all the cus- 
toms and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by tlie laws. 

He acknowledged at l3ottom one only Divinity, and woisbippea with the 
people that multitude of infamous idols, which ancient superstititm had heaped 
up during a long succession of ages. He held peculiar opinions in the schools, 
but followed the multitude in the temples. As a philosopher, be despised and 
detested the idob in secret ; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, he paid tfaen 
in public the same adoration with others : by so much the more to be con- 
demned, says St. Augustin, as that worship, which was only external and dis- 
sembled, seemed to the people to be the etlect of sincerity and conviction.^ 

It cannot be said, that Socntas altered his conduct at the end of his life, or 
that he then expressed a greater zeal for truth. In his defence before the peo- 
ple, he declared, that he had always received and lionoured the same gods as 
the Athenians ; and the last order he gave before he expired, was to sacrifice 
in his name a cock to .-Esculapius. oehcrfd, then, this prinoe of nhiloaopliers, 
declared by the Delphic oracle tlie wisest of mankind, wno,ootwiëlBtandirii^ his 
internal conviction of the one only Divinit>', dies in the bo^oin of idolatry, and 
with the firofession of adoring all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates is 
tlK; moM inexcosable in this, that decuuing bimself a man ei|nesaly appointed 
by Heaven to bear witness to the trudl. Ii^ fails in the most essential dutr of 
the glorious commission he ascribes to himself. For if there l)e any tnith in 
religion that we ought more particular!)' to avow, it is that which reganis the 
màfy of the Godhead, and the vanity oTidiol wnnhip. In this bis courage had 
been well placed; noriiDuidithafe bceDaBBrgiMtdiiBmiHylDSncnilM,de- 



m tKom. ek.i _ 

I Q/tm MWM (Ût Scaeea] npieot tenrsbit Unquam Uf^^ibu* juaM, noD UnquAm diis f^rata — Onuieaft m- 
tMB I^Mbitew daonuD toHtain, quani laofo asvo Ion;;'* lupcntitio conrcMit, »ic, intuit, adonkbimuv ut toe- 
minenniM cuIuhd ejnt ma^ia ad tnor«m, quam ad r^m, {•«•rtincrf — S«a "w»*, qu*«ri i)hilo«ophja hb^nai 
(ecerat. Ulnen.quia tiliMtris tenator erai, colebat quod reprelitii4«6at. agabal faoa arg uetet. qaod caif«b«t 
adorabal — eo damnabiliug, qito ilia, quas mcndacitar IglbU, ito ■MW^ ■! CM pSfOlM VWMHw 
«aiitimarel — St. Aufuat. dc CinU Dei. I. vi. c. 10. 
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tennined besides as he was to die. But, says St. Augustin, tiiett philosophers 

ivere not designed by God to enlighten the world, nor to hnn^ men over from 
tlie impious worship of lalse deities to the holy reiug^ion ol the true God.* 

We cannot dcoj Socntes to hâve been the heiooftfae pagan world in regard 
to monkl virtues. But to judge rightly of him, let us draw a paisUel bttweea 

th\s «iippn'5pd hero and the martyrs of Christianity, who oftrn Wf»rp younçf rhi!- 
<lren and lender vu^ins, ami yet were not afraid to shed the last drop ol their 
blood, to delend ana eonfini the ssme tniths wUch Socntss knew, witbont 
daiini^ to aswrt in paUic ; 1 mem, the •uôêj of God and the vamt^ of idofa. 
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HISTORY 

or m . 

FBR8ZANS AND O&SOZANS, 

ooirrAuniro thc 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TH£ GREEKS. 

MANlfEBS Alio CUSTOMS OF THE O&BBU. 

7bb moet esKpUal part of htstonr, and wfaiob it conceiw the feader most lo 
Imoir, b diat which explaths the character and manners, as well of the people 

in e^eneraî, as of ^reat persons in particular, of whom it treats ; and this 
may be said to be in some sort the soul of histoiy, ot which the facts are only 
the body. I have endeavoured, as occasion offeied, to paint in their tnie co- 
loun the most illustrious personages of Greece ; it remains for me to show the 
genius and character of the people thems*'Ues. I shall confine myself to fho«?o 
of Lacedsmon and Athens, who always held the first raiià among: the Greeks, 
and ehall ledoce what 1 have to sa^ upon this aul^ect to thieeneads ; their 
political government, irar, and religion. 

Sij^onius, Meursius, Potter and several others, who have written upon thc 
Grecian antiquities, supply me with great lights, and are of equal use to me in 
the matleis which remain ibr me to treat. 

CHAPTER Î. 



Î 



or POXiZTxo.AJi oova&KiocsirT. 

TiTFRE are three principal forms of ^vemraent : Monarchy, in which a sin- 
le person reigns; Aristocracy, ia which the eldf>t and wisest govern; and 
Jeuiocracy, in which the supreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The most celebrated writers of antiqui^, as Plato, Aristotle, Poly* 
Dius, and Plntarch, prive the preference to the nrst kind, as indlidiDg thc most 
advantages with the tewest inconveniences. But all aeree, awJ it cannot be 
too often inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of every one 
In authority, in whatever manner it be, is to use his utmost endeavonit, to ren- 
der those under his commnrKi happy and just, by obtaining- for them, on thc 
one side, safety and tranquiUity, with the advantages and conveniences of life ; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may contribute to make them 
virtuous. As the pilot's otjeet, says Cicero, is to steer his vessel safely into 
port, the physician s to preserve or restore health, the eeneral's to obtain vic- 
tory ; so a prince, and evciTone who governs others, ought to makce the utility of 
the eovenied his view and. motive, and to remember, that the supreme rule of 
an yoA govetmnent is the good of the public : "oalus popull auprema lei 
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csto.*** He adds, that the ^atest and most noble fimctioD in the wnid, m 

to be the author of the happiness of mankind. t 

Plato, in many places, lightly esteems th« most sliioii^ qualities and actioos 
€f tiboee who govern, if ttiey do not tend to promote the two great cndmUch 
I have mentioned, the rirtue and happiness of the people ; and he refutes at 
' lail^, in the first book of his republic, one Thrasyniachus, who advanced, tliat 
•ubiects were born ibr the prince, and iK>t the prince for his subjects ; atxi 
that whatever promcM the interests of the prince and oommomvealth, ou^t 
to be deemed just and lawful.^ 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several forms of pfovenv 
ment, it has beeu agreed, that the most ^rfect, would be that wliich would 
unite in itself, by a happy mixture of îmtitutioaB, all the advantages, and ei- 
dude all the inconveniences of the rest ; and almost all the ancients have 
believed, that the Laccdsmooian govemnent came nearest to this idea of 
perfection. § 

ARTICLE I. — OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 

From the time that the Heraclides had re-entered Peloponnesus, Sparta was 
eovemeà by two kings, who were always of the same two tamilies, descended 
from Hercules two diAuent hi a ncnea ; as I have observed ebewfaeie. 
Whether from pnde, m the abuse of despotic power, on the side of the kings, 
or the desire of independence and an immoderate love of liberty on that of 
the people. Sparta, in its early periods was always involved m commotions and 
revolts ; wniai would infallibly have occasioned its rain, as had happened at 
Aigos ajad Messeoe, two neignbourii^ cities eaually powerful with itself, if 
the wise foresight of Lycurgtis had not prevented their fatal consequence? by 
the reformation be made in the state. 1 have related it at large in the hk of 
that legislator, and shall only touch here upon what regards the govemmeflU 

SUCTION I. — IDEA OF THE SPARTAN UOVERNMEXT. 

Ltcurgus restored order and peace in Sparta by the establiahment of the 
seDstB. It consisted of twenty-eight senators, over wboin the two king^ pre- 
sided. This august council, formed out of the wisest and most experienced 
men in the nation, served as a counterpoise to the two other authorities, that 
of the kings and that ot the people ; ami whenever the one was for overbear- 
logthe oner, the senate interposed, by joining the weakest, and thereby heM 
the balance between both. At lei^th, to prevent this Ixxly itself from abusiii^ 
its power which was very çreat, a check was established, by the nomirialiai 
of nve epbori, who were elected out tif the people, w iio^e othce lasted only one 
year, and who had antiion^» not only over the senatoit, bat over the bp 
themselves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, especially in iho city, and 
in time of peace. In war they had the command of the fleets and armies, aod 
at that time greater authority. But they had even then, a kind of inspectas 
and commissioners assipied them, who served as a necenary council, aod 
were generally chosen for that office, from those who were out of favour with 
them, in order that there should be no connivance on their side, and that tk 
republic mlg^t be the better served. There was almost conthmally snss 
secret misunderstanding between the two kings ; whether it proceeded &offl 
a natural jealousy between the two branches, or was the effect of the SpsitM 
policy, to which their two ^reat union miçht have given umbrage.^ 



* Cic. d« Lflf . I. uL n. t. 

t Tmmm icilVt maêtnttKtm iBit nin. mm referre rtlinin omtim Ut goberMlori tmnm weata^ 
mmBm mIm, fiifMalpri vteMh. lie. Me ■«im tori nip. bcmU cMum viu prapo«ta Ml, ■( «pka^Ép. 
ctyih iMopIca, f l«ffî« ampla. rirtaU ImmsU ait. UnMniH «pwb mmàmi Mar koaiMialfH^flW il- 
lwi«HC Mrfectoren toIo — Ad Attic. 1. rut. «pût. lO. 
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The ephori bad -x jrreater authority at Sparta than the tribwn ^? of the Romnfi 
people. .Tbej presided in the election oi the magistrates, and could call them 
to an acoomil tor (beir administnitioQ. Tbeir power eitended cTen to the 
|>eT9ons of their kings, and of the princes of the royal blood, whom Uiey had ft 
Hçht to imprnon. which they actually în ref!:ard to rr»ti^r^nh<?. When 

they were seated in the tribunal, they did not rise up when the kingb entered, 
fHitcb was a mait of respect paid them by aH the other mafistrates, and 
aeems to impl^ a kind of superiority in the ephori from tileir representing the 
pt^oplc ; and it is observed of Agcsilaus, that when he was wated upon Ûa 
tbrmte to dispense justice, and the ephori came in, be never tailed to rise up 
to do tbem honour.* It m very probable, that betoie fan thno, it ivia not mM 
for the kings to act in that manner, Plutuch lelating Ihia hehanour «i Agmt* 
Jaus as peculiar to him. 

All public business was proposed and examined in tbe senate, and resolu- 
tions passed aooordingly in the same place^ But the decrees of the senate 
were of no force, unless ratified by the people. 

There must have been gjeat wisdom in the laws established by Lycurgus 
for tlie govemmeut of S{}arta, because, as long as they were exactly ooserved* 
no commotions or seditions of the people were erer Iroown in the city, no 
change in the form of govomment was ever proposed, no private person usurped 
authority by vioierice, or made himself tyrant ; the people never thought of 
depriving llie two fjinilies, in which it had always been, of the sovereignty, 
nor did any of the kii^ ever attempt to assume more power than the laws ad- 
mitt«;d. Tlii^ n-flertiori. wliich botli Xenophon and Polybius make, shows the 
idea they h:td of the wisdom of Lycurgus, in point of his policy, and theopin* 
ion we ought to have of it. In fact, no otlier city of Greece bad this advan- 
tage ; and all of them eiperiencea many changes and vicissititdes, from a 
want of similar laws to perpetuate their form of government. t 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedœmonian^ in iheir 
government and conduct is, that in Sparta the laws governed absolulely and 
with sovereign aoCbority ; whereas the greater part of ihe otherGiecian cities, 
abandoned to the caprice of individuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrarjr 
and irreerular sway, experienced the trutii of Plato's remark, ** that Ihe city is 
miserable, where the magistrates command the laws, and not die laws the ma- 
gistrales.*^ 

The example of Argos and Mes^ne, which I have already rebtcd, would 
alone suffice to show ttie justice and truth of that reflection. Atler tbeir re- 
turn from the Trojan war, the Greeks, distinguished by tbe name of Dorians, 
estaUiahcd tliemaelves in three cities of Peloponnesus, Lacedaîmon, Ai^gOB* 
and 'Vfcssene, an i otitf-rc d into an alliance for their mutual protection. The=e 
three citit^s, governed alike by monarchial power, had equal advantages \ ex- 
cept in the fertility of tbe lands where they were situated, in which tfie two 
latter greatly excelled. Argos and Messene, however, did not lor^^ preserve 
Ifrrir «^uperiority. The hau^htinr^-ç nf the kinç:«, nnfl thr di-^oficdifmre ot the 
people, occasioned their fall from tiie tlounshiug condition m which they had 
been at first; "and their example oroved," says Plutarch after Plato, "that 
it was the peculiar favour of the goos, which gave the Spartans such a man as 
Lycuigus capable of prefscrihinsrso wi<p and reasonable a plan of govemmen* ." •> 

To support it without change, particular care was taken to educate the youth 
aecofding to the laws and manners of the country, in order that (bey might 
hecome a second nature in them, by beirç early ingrafted into them, and 
confirmed by ]on^ habit. The hard and sober manner in wliich they were 
brought up, inspired them durii^ the rest of their lives with a natural taste (or 
frugality and temperance, that distinguished them from all ottwr people, and 
wonderfully adapts them to suppmt the fiUigues of war. Plalo observes 
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that ihh salutary custom had been banished from Sparta, :\n<\ all thf» territory 
dépendent ou her. drunkeiuiess, debauchery, and all their consequeiitial dnor* 
den I inBomucli tiiat it was a crime punithable by law to drink win toaoM 
even in the Bacchanalia, which eveiy where else were days of licenlÎMBaQ» 
wlien entire cities eave themselves up to tbe greatest pxcpsses.* 

They also accustomed the children from their earliest infancy to ao entire 
submiMioii to tlie bws, magistrates, and all in authority ; and their edocatioB, 
properly speaking, was no more than an apprenticeship of obedience.t It 
was for this reason Agresilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Spirl j, 
as to an excellent school, where they might learn tbe greatest ami most imbk 
of aUMieoces,** toobeyandtooommana,*'fortbeoiienatiiiaH]rleadtottlDllK 
other.l It was not only the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who were 
subjected in this manner to thp hws : but the rich, the powerfui, the magistrate!, 
and even kii^ : and they did not oistii^ish themselves from the others in aig 
thing but a more exact obedience ; convinced that such behaviourwas tbeeincst 
means of their being obeyed and respected tbernselvei by their inferiors. 

Hence rame the hi^ljy celebrated an^'-vers of Demaiatn*:. Xerxes could 
not cuinprehend iiow tli>i Lacedfenioruaii», wiiu had no ma«ster to contre^ Ibem, 
should be capable of controntiiig dangers and death. " They are free and iede- 
pendent of all men,'' repiied Demaratus ; "but tlio law is above tliem, and 
commnndi them; and that law ordains, that they must conquer or die. "5 Vpoa 
another occasion, when somebody expressed their surprise, thai beu^ kujg, he 
should suflSsr bimself to be banishea : It is,** said be, becaoK at Spaiti 
tbe laws arc more i)Owerful than the kings. "II 

This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Agesilaus to the tphori, 
when recalled by them to the support of his countiy ; a delicate occasion tor 
a king and a conqueror ; but tobim it aeened moee gioriowY to obey bb couo> 
tiyand tbe laws tbantocoinniaAdnunietoasaiinieB,orefentoGooqiier<Aaa.** 

sECTioit II.— Love or potvatt i h st i t otto at spabta. 

To Ibis entire aubmink» to the laws of tbe state, Lyewgae added anolfaer 

principle o| government no less admirable, which was to remove from Sparta 
all luxury, profusion, and magnificence ; to decry riches absolutely, to make 
poverty nooourable, and at the same time necessary, by substituting a species 
of ivott money instead of gold and silver coin, whicb till then bad been current. 
I have explained elsewhere the measures that ^vrre used to make «0 diflkull 
an undertaking succeed, and shall contine mysell here to examining wbatjo^g- 
menl should be passed on it, as it affects a government. 

Tbe poverty lo wbieb Lycurg^is reduced^ parts, and wlitcfa se em ed topm- 
bibit all conquest, and to deprive it of all means to augment its foice and 
grandeur, was well adapted to rendering it powerlul and flourishing. Such a 
constitution of government, whicb till then had no example, nor ha^ since been 
imitated by any state, aigiiea a great fund of prudence and policy in a legisla> 
tor ; and the mrdiuni rnnrr îved afierwards under Lysander, in continuing in- 
dividuals in their poverty, and restoring to the public the use ot gold and silver 
coin, was it not a wise amendment of what was too rigoroi» in tnat law ol Lj- 
CUfgus of whicb we are speaking ? 

It seems, if we consult only tne common views of human prudence, that i*. 
is just to reason in this maimer ; but tbe event, which is an infallible evideooi: 
and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. Wlule 
Sparta remained poor, and perBitted in the contempt of gold and silver, which 
continued for sereiaisges» she was poiferiul and gtoriou^ 
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ineiit of her decline mar be dated from tbe time wben ibe besan to brenii 
ttttous^ the aeveie prombition of Lycuigus againat tbe on of fou and aOter 

money. 

Xbe éducation which be instituted lor tbe young: Lacedaemonians, the hard 
and sober Uk wbkh be leeonmended witti ao oiudi caie,tbe painAil and vio- 
lent exei^iaes of tbe body prescribed hy him, tbe abstraction from all other 

appltcrîtions and employment; in a worrl, all his laws and institutions show, 
that bis \ lew was to torm a people of soidiers, solely devoted to arms and 
military opération. I do not pretend to justify abaolntely this scbeme, which 
had its ereat inconveniences ; and I have expressed my thoue bts of it else- 
where. JBut admittir^ it good, we mu^i confers (hat tmt Icufttlalor Ao md • 
great wisdom in tbe means he took for its execution. 

Tlie almoak inevitable dan^r of a people trained up aolehr for war^ wbo 
have alwaya tteir aims in their bands, and what is meet lobe iearad, is iqjua* 
tice, violence, ambition, the desire of increasing their power, of taking: sf^van- 
tage of the weduieas of tbeir neighbours, oi oppressing tbem by force, of in- 
vading their landa mider ûilie pretexts, which tbe lust of dominion never fijli 
to si^gest, and of extending their bounds as far as possible ; all, vices and «Z« 
tremes which are culpable in private persons, and the onlinary intercourse of 
life, but which men haie thought tit to applaud as grandeur and gloiy lo the 
peraoon of princes and conquerors. 

The çreat care of Lycuij^ was to defend his people against this dangerous 
leoiptation. Without mentioning the other means he made use of, be employed 
tvfO« which could not fail of prcKlucii^ their effect. Tbe hrst was to prohibii 
all nav igation and maritime war&re to bis citiaens.* Tlie sitoation of his c i ty , 
and the fear that commerce, the usual source of luxury and depravity, should 
corrupt the purity of the Spartan manner-, niay have been among tbe causes of 
this decree. But his principai motive was to put it out of tbe power of bis citi- 
aeon to project conquests, which a people, shut up within tfw narrow bounds 
of a peninsula, could not carry ver^ far without beine masters at sea. 

The second meatT^, still more efficacious, was to forbid all use of çold or sil- 
ver money, and to introduce a species of iron coin in its stead, which was of 
great vveignt and small value, aixl could only be current at boine. Hoar with 
such money could foreig^n troops l)e raised and paid, fleets fitted oat, and nu- 
merous armies kept up either by land or sea ? 

The design of Lycuigus, in rendering his citizens warlike, and puttii^ arms 
wrto their hands, was not, as Polybius observes, and Plutarch after him, to make 
them illustrious conquerors, who might carry war into rrmnte récrions, anrl sub- 
ject great number^ nf people.t His sole object was, that, shut up within the 
territories and dounoion left tbem by their ancestors, they should have no 
thoughts, but of maintaining themselves in peace, and defending themselves 
«urcesstiilîy a^rain^t -lu h <*! their neighbours as should have the rashness to in- 
vade them; and lor ihi^ tluy had occasion for neither gold nor silver, finding 
in their own country, ainl more in their sober and temperate manner of 
life, all that was sufficient for the support of tbeb aimies, when they did not 
quit their own or the territories of their ncip:hhn!irs. 

** Now," says Polybius, " this plan once adiniUed, it must be allowed, that 
there is nothing more wise nor mure happily conceived than the institutions of 
Lycugus, for flie maintaining a people m the possession of their liberty^ and 
to secure to them thr enjoyment of pence and tranquillity. Let us imagine a 
little republic, like that of Sparta, all the citizens of whif ii were inured to la- 
bour, accustomed to live frugally ; warlike, courageous, iuUepid ; and that the 
fundamental principle of tins small repubiic,is to do nowfong to any one, nor 
to disturb its neighbours, nor invade- their lands or interests, but, on the con- 
trary, to declare lo ^vour of tbe oppressed against tbe iiyustice and violence 
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of oppressors ; is it not certain that a republic, surrounded by a gnreal oumher 
of states of equal extent, would be generally respected by all the neisbbooru^ 
people, wouJa become the tupreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and eurtiw 
an empire over them, by so much the more glorious and lasting, as it would be 
voluntaiy, and founded solely io the opinion those neigfaboun would have of 
its virtue, justice, and valour." 

This was the end which Lycuieus pfopoied to hSaaM Coariiiced that 
the happiness of a city, like that of a private person, depends upon virtue, and 
upon being well within itself, he rep^ulated Sparta so that it might always suffice 
to its own happiness, and act upon principles of wisdom and equity. From 
thanoe aroae tnat universal esteem of the neighbouring peo|ila« and evan aC 
8tniigers,for the Lacedaemonians, who asked of them neither money, ships, aar 
troops, but only that they would lend them a Spartan to command their ar- 
mi^ ; and when they bad obtained their request, they paid him entire obedi- 
ence, with every kind of honour and respect. In this manner the Sicii/aiH 
obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Bmsidas, and all the Greeks of Asia, Ly- 
sanaer, Callicratidas, and Agesilaus ; regarding the city of SpaiUas a model 
ibr ail others, in the arts of living and governing.* 

The epoch of the declensioii of Sparta begins with the open nobtion of the 
laws of Lycurgus. 1 do not pretend that they had always been exactly ob- 
served tilithat time, which was far from t>eir^ the case ; but the spirit and ge- 
nius of those laws had almost always prevailed with the majority of the person:* 
who governed. No sooner had theambition of reigning over aU Qieece inspired 
them with the design of having naval armies, ana foreign troops, and that mo- 
ney was necessaiy for the support of those forces, than Sparta, forgettins her 
ancient maxims, saw herself reduced (o have recourse to tbe barDariaDS,wtioin, 
till then she had detested, and basely to make her court to tbe kings of Peraia, 
whom she had formerly vanquished with so much glory ; and that only to draw 
fixMn them some aids of money and troops against their own brethren ; against 
people bom and settled io Greece like themselves. Thus had \beY the im- 
pmoeiioe and misfortune to recall with gold and silver into Spaita, all tbe vice< 
and crimes which tbe iron money had banished ; and to prepare the way (or 
the changes which ensued, and were the cause of their ruin. And this iofinitelj 
exalts the wisdom of Lycuii^s, in having foreseen at such a distance what might 
strike at the hapiNiieas of his citizens, and provided salutaiy remedies against 
it in the form of government which he establishfd at Sparta. Another legisla- 
tor, who bad preceded him several ages, has a right to share this gioiy with his. 

SCCnOV in. — LAWS latABtlSHED BT MINOa IV CR£TC. 

It is well kno^vn that Lycurgus formed the plan of most of his law? opc^' 
the model of those observed in the island of C rele, where he passed a con- 
siderable time for the better study of them. It is proper I should eive som 
idea of them here, having foigot to do it in the place where itlvoeldDave been 
more natural, that if, wbeo 1 ipoke for the fint tiane of Lyongos and Im ia- 
stitutions. 

• Minos, who is called in fable the son of Jupiter, was tbe autlrar of these b«$. 
He lived about one hundred years before the Trojan war.t He was a pov> 
erful, wise, and gentle prince, and still more estimable for his moral virtues thar 
his military abilities. Al\er having conouered the island of Crete, and seveni 
others in its neyhbouriiood, he applied himself to strengthen by wise bws the 
new state of wnnch he had possessed himself by the ibrae of arms. The cad 
which he proposed in the establishment of these laws, was to render his subject* 
nappy by making them virtuous. He banished idleness and voluptuousi»» 
ftom ois states, and with them, luxury and vicious pleasures, the fruitful sourcai 
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%f all Tictt. WeU knowing, that libertj was justly reeaidtd as the moft pre- 
cious and greatest good, and that it cannot subsist without a perfect UDion of 
the people , he endeavoured to establish a kind of equality among them ; \vbich, 
Û the tie and basis of it, and very proper to remove al envy, jealousy, hatred, 
and disseotioo. He did not undertake to make any new divisions of lands, nor 
to prohibit the use of gold and silver. He applied himself to the uniting of 
his subjects by other tiea» which seeined to iiim neither leas firm nor leo 
jeasonaole.* 

He decveedf that the children should be all brought up and educated to- 
{^ther by troops and bands, in order that they might learn early the same 
} principlen and maxims. Their life was bard and sober. They were accus- 
totnea to be satisfied with little, to suffer baat and cdd, to walk over steep 
anÉ ragved places, to skinniih with «ach olliar in small parties, to suffer cou- 
rageously the blows they received, and to exercise themselves in a kind of 
;.-^dance, in which they carried arms in their hands, and which was afterwards 
Gall«d the Pyrrhic ; in order, says Strabo, that eren in their diversions, eveiy 
thlnK mteht create i ti them a military spirit, and form them for war. Thaj fiaaa 
also made to leam certain airs of mtisic, but of a manly martial kind. 

They were not lau^^ht either to ride, or to wear heavy armour ; but they 
were madt to ami in tewini'^ bow, which was their moit usual eiercise. 
Crete is not a fiat ef«B counliy, nor fit for breeding of horses, like that of the 
Thessalians, who were esteemed the best cavalry in Greece ; but a rough, 
broken country, fufJ of shelves and highlands, where heavy-armed troops coula 
not exeicise toemselm in the hon»>itoe. But aa to arcbeiy and light-armed 
soldiers, fit to execute the devices and atntagvnia of war, tibe Cietana pua* 
tended to hold the foremost rank.t 

Minos thought propter tu establish in Crete a community of tables and meals. 
Besides several other great advantages which he (bund m this in stit u ti o n, audi 
as intixxiucing a kind of equality injiis duniinions, (the rich and poor having 
the same diet,) the accustoming bis subjects to a frugal and sober life, the 
creating a friendship and unity between tncm, by the usual gayety and tami* 
liarity of the table, m had aiao in view the caakmn of war, in which (he soldiers 
are doliged to eat together. The public supplied the expenses of these tables, 
the salaries of the mag-istrates, and the rest allotted for the public meals ; so that 
(Hit of the revenues of the state, a part was applied to the uses of religion, aii|d 
the women, children, and nan of all ages, were fed at the coat, and in the name 
of the republic. In tfab Aristotle gives the preference to the meals of Crete 
before those of Sparta, wherein private persons were obliged to furnish their 
proportion, and without it were not admitted into the assemblies ; which was 
to exclude the poor.t 

After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs of the state. The con- 
versation turned generally upon the history of tlu- countiy, upon the actions 
and virtues of the great men of it, who had distinguished themselves either by 
their valoor in war, or their wisdom in peace ; and the Tonth, who were pie- 
sent at these entertainments, were exhorted to propose those great persons to 
themselves as their models, tor the forming of their manneis, and the regula- 
tion of their conduct. § 

Minos, as w«ll as Lycuigus, if Kproached with havii^ no other view in bis 
laws than war ; which is a veiT great fault in a legislator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal object of attention, because he was convinced 
that the repose, liberty, and riches of his subjects, were under the protection, 
and in a manner under the guard of arras and military knowledge ; the con- 
ouered beirjg deprivedof all those advantnges the victor. But he ordained, 
that war should be only made for the sake of peace ; and his laws are far 
from being confined to that sole ol^ect.|] 
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Among the Cretans, the cultivation of the minci was m»t entirely neglecfeJ , 
aod care was taken to give the youtti some tincture of learnii^. The woriu 
of Homer, of much later date than the taws of Minos, wenmot ludmomaaaK 
them, tliough they but lightly esteemed, and made little use of foreign pôëbJ^ 
They ^vere very curiou? in such knowledge as is pro})€i' to forrn the maimer* ; 
aod, uhat is no small praise^hey prided themselves upon thinking much and 
speaking little.t The poet Epimenides, who made a voyage to AUku id Ae 
time of Solon, and was in great estimation there, was 09 Ciete, and bj 
placed in the numherol the seven sap";.| 

One of tiie iastitutions of Minos, which i'iato admires the most, was to inspire 
early into the youth a high respect fortfie maxims, costoms, and laws el As 
state, ami not to suffer them to dispute or call in question thr* wisdom of tbeir 
institutions, but to consider them not as prescribed and impo«e<] bv men, hat 
as CQianations of the Divinity himself. Accordingly, he bud utdustriousij ap- 
prised the people, that Jupiter bhnself bad dictated them to hnn. He bad iSe 
same attention in regard to the magistrates and aged persons, vA^om he recom- 
mended to honour in a peculiar manner ; and in order that nothing might pre- 
vent the respect due to them, be ordained, that if any defects were observed 
in them, tbey should never be mentioned in the presence of the you4i : a wise 
precaution, anfî uhicfi would be very brromin^r in tîie ordinarj' practice of life .'J 

The governmetit ot Crete waj at first monarchial, of which Minos has left a 
perfect model to all ages. According to him, an a great and mo»t eiceilent 
manti observes, the king can do evety toiiig over the people, hut lbs lsî« eve r^* 
thing over hira. He has an absolute powpr to do good ; and his hands are tied 
up from doing evil. The laws intrust the people in his hands as the most 
sacred of deposits, upon condition that he shall be their common father. The 
same laws recjuire that a single man, by his wisdom and moderation, shall coo* 
stitute the felicity of an infinite number of subjects ; and not that the subjects, 
by their misery and abject slavery, shall be substituted to gratify the pride 
and low passions of a single man. Acconiing to him, the kii«; oMght lo be 
when abroad, the defender of his country, at the bead of her anues, and sriica 
at home, the judge of hi^ pmple, to render them irnorl. wise, and happy. It 
is not for himself that the gods have made him king, and he is only so for the 
service of bis people. He owes them his whole time, care and affection ; and 
M woi tliy of the throne, only as he gives and devotes himself to the public gooi 
Such IS the idea which Minos had of the sovereignty ; of which he wa^ a liviig | 
image iL hi? own person, and which Hesiod has perfectly expressed in twg 
words, by calling him " the most royal of mortal kings," ^d<rJuvi«To» i^nn. ' 
An»» ; that IS to say, that he possessed in a supreme degree all royil viitoei^ 
and was n king of dl things.1l 

It appears, thai the auÛMrity of king was not of lof»e duration ; that it 
gave place to a republican government, as Minos had miended. 'i he senate, 
corni>osed of thirty persons, formed the public council. In that aaseiBb|T,lbi 
jjublic aff t ir>i were examined, and resolutions taken ; hut they were of no force, ' 
tilllhe pto^e had given them their approbation, and conhrmef! them by their 
flUffiniges. The magistiates, to the number of ten, established lor matnUioiiX ! 

food order in the state, and therefore called cosmi, K -n^. held the two odwf ' 
odies nt the stMe in check, nnd were the balance between them. In lime 
ol war, the same persons commanded the army. They wert? chosen by lot, 
but only out of certain families. Their office was for lift ; and they were not 
accountable to any for their administration. Out of this oompany the mm- 
toijK.were elected.** i 

llie Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cultivate their hnd^.. who 
ireie oUigied to pay them a certain annual sum. They were called ïtinœa, 
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My from tb«ir beit^ people in the neighbourhood, whom IRnos badftib« 

Ëed. As they inhabited an island, and consequently a rotmtry separated 
all others, toe Cretans had not so much to iear from these vassals as the 
Laccdsmaniani from tbe Helots, wbo often joined the neighbouring people 
against them. A custom anciently established in Crete, from whence it was 
adopted by the Romans, gives us reason tn hcHeve, that the vassals who cul- 
tivated the lands were treated with great kindness and favour. In tbe feasts 
of MevcuiT, the masters waited on their slaves at table, and did tliem the same 
offices as toey received from them the rest of the year; precious remains and 
traces of the primitive world, in which all men were equal, that seemed to in* 
form the masters, that their servanU) were of the same condition with them- 
aelvies, and that to treat them with cruelty or pride , was to renounce homanlty.* 
As a prince cannot do every things alone, and is obhe^ed to associate CO- 
operalors with himself, for whose conduct he is accountable. Minof? charged 
hiâ brother Rhadamanthus with a share in the administration of justice in the 
capital city, which is the most essential and indispensible fiinction of sove- 
reignty. He knew his pmhity, disinterestedness, abilitv and constancy, and had 
taken pains to form him for so important an office. Another minister had the 
care of the rest of the cities, who made a circuit three times in a year, to exa- 
mine whether the laws e^i :iijli!>iied by the prince were duly observed, and the 
inferior magistrates and officers religiously acquitted themselves of their duty.f 
Crete, under so wise a government, changed its aspect entirely, nn<l seemed 
to have become the abode of virtue, probity, and iustice ; as we may judge, 
A«n what fable tells us of tbe honour Jupiter did these three brothers, m ma- 
kins: them judges of the other world ; for every body know?, that fable is founded 
upon real history, though disguised under pleasing emblems and all^ories, 
adapted to recommend truth by tlie omament» of fancy. 

It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law established from the beginning 
of time, that men in départira: out of this life should be judged, in order to 
their receiving tbe reward or punishment due to their good or evil actions. In 
the lefgDof fiStuiDj'and in the first years of that of Jupiter, this judgment was 
pronounced at the instant preceding death, Yviilch letl room for very flagrant 
ugustice. Princes, who had been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 
judges in all the pomp and splendour of their power, and producing witnesses 
to depose in their fiirour, because, as they were still alive, they dreaded their 
ao^r; the judges, dazzled with this vain show, and deceived bjy^ such fidse^ 
evidence, declared these princes innocent, and dismissed them, witn permission 
to enter into the happy abodes of the iust. The same may be said in regard 
to the rich ; but for tne poor and helpless, calumny and malice pursued 
even to this h»t trihunal, and found mean to have them doomed for ever as 
criminals. i Jft- 

Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and wann remonstrancev'nade 
to Jufriter upon this account, he changed the form of these trials. The time 
for them was fixed to be the very moment after death. Rhadamanthus and 
£acus, lK>th sons of Jove, were appointed judges ; the first for the Asiatics, 
the second for the Europeans ; and Minos over them, to decide in cases of doubt 
and obscurity. Their tribunal was situated in a place called The Field of 
Tnjth," because neither falsehood nor calumny can approach it. The greatest 
princ«* was obliged to appear there, as soon as he had resigned his last breath, 
deprived of all nis grandeur, reduced to his naked self, without defence or pro- 
tection, silent and tremblir^ for his own doom, after having made the wiiolé 
Horld tremble for theirs. It he were found guilty of crimes which were of a 
nature to be expiated, he was confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, and 
with an assurance of being released, as soon as he should be suflicientiy puri* 
M. But if bis crimes were unpardonable, such as injustice, periuiy, ana tbe 
oppteasioD of his people, he was cast into the same Taitanis, there to sufier 
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eternal miseries. The just, oo the contraiy, of whatever cooditon. were con- 
ducted into the blessed abodes of pMce and joy, to paitdn of a felicitj that 
should have no end. 

Who does not see that the poets, under the cover of these fictions, rn^mms 
indeed, but little to the honour of the sods, intended to g^ve us the model of as 
accomplished prince, whose first carelifofeiider justioe loliis people : and to 
w&pmBKà the extraordinary happiness which Crete eqjeqred under the wm 
government of Minos ? Tnis happiness did not expire with him. The law? 
which he established subsisted in all their vigour even in Plato's time ; tbatii 
to say, more than nine hundred years after.* And tbey weie tonideied ùê 
effect of his loQ|r conversations for many years with Jupiter,t wbofcad atode* 
scended to become his teacher, to enter into a familiarity w ifh him as with a 



friend^ and to form him in the great art of reigning, with a secret complacencr, 
as a favourite di8ciple,aiid a tenlefly bebvd aoo.^ It h klhii manner Kb 



explains tbiese words of Honier : ^àt ntjàx» o attsm the most exalted piaise, ac- 
cording to him, that can be given to a noftal, and which that poet ascribed 

only to Mino6.ll r TiwiYtM^uïsiiirgm^s 

Notwithstanding his exalted and real merit, the tlwetic««JKmi!keHH 

continually with imprecations against the memory of Minn; MlASoeHlm»!! 
the dialogue of Plato which 1 have already often cited, obsen es upon, sndgrres 
a reason for them : but first he makes a reflection well worthy of beaqg coa- 
sideved. ** When either the praise or dispraise of great men is in euemsnt it 
is Infinitely proper," says he, to treat them vrith circumspection and n isdom; 
because upon that depends the idea which men form to themselves <^ virtoe 
and vice, and the distinction tbey ouçht to make between the good and the bad. 
For," adds be, '*Ood conceives a lust indignation, when a penon is blaned 
who leaembles himself, as well as when another is praised who is tbe reverse of 
hkn. We must not believe that nothing is sacrea but brass and marble ; (be 
epeaks of the statues that were worshipped) : the just man is the most saoed, 
and tiie wicked tlie most detestable, of all beinn in this wmid.** . ^ A, 

AAer this reflection, Socrates observes, that tbe souree and cause of flbebs- 
tred of the Athenians towards Mtmis, was the unjust and crrie! tribute be im- 
posed upon them, in obliging them to send him, every nine years, seven rouic 
men, and as many maids, to lie devoured by tns Minotaur ; and he eoiM iS 
avoid reproaching that prince, with having arawn upon himself the aUiomooe 
of a city like Athens, abounding with learned men, and of having sharpened the 
tongues of the poets against him ; a dangerous and formidable race of bms, 
bom tlie pOKKoed shafts which they never nil to disdiaige against thrfrrwiiia 

It appears from what I have repeated, tliat Plato imputes to Minos the is- 
positbn of that cniel tribute. Ajpollodoms, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be 
of the same opinion. Monsieur tne Abbé Banier alledges and proves tk^t tbcf, 
aie mistaken, and confound the first Minos, of wliom we speak, with a MMb 
bis grandson, who reipied after him in Crete, and, to avenge me deatfl of ft 
son Androgeus, killed m Attica, declared war against tbe Athenians, and impowd 
that tribute to which Theseus put an end by killing the Minotaur.^ U wosid 
indeed be difficult to recoocileso inbmnan and barbaroos a ooodoctwifhvhl 
aU antiquity relates of the goodness, lenity, and equity of Minos ; and witbik 
magnificent craiscs it bestows upon the polity and institutions of Crete. " 

It is true that the Cretans dcgemrated very much from their ancient ntwfc 
tion, which at length they absolutely lost by an entire change of their mSm 
becoming avaricious ana self-interested, to such a depee as to think that m 
pin was base, enemies of labour and regularity of life, professed liars am 
■naves ; so that to Cretise became a proverb among the Greeks, implying 1^ 
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lté and to dtceive. Sveiy body kiwifs tint St. Paul* cites agiinHlktiD as tiutb, 
the testimony of one of their ancient poets, supposed to be Epimenides, who 

paints them in colours much to their dishonour ; but thi<? change of manners, in 
whatever time it might happeD,does not at all aâèct the probity of the ancient 
Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 

The nnost certain proof of that leg^lator's wisdom, as Plato observes, is the 
solid and lasting happiness, which was the effect of the sole imitation of his laws 
by Sparta. Lycurgus had rtmilated the government of that city upon the plan 
and idea of that of Crète» and it subsisted in an uniform manner for many ages, 
wiliiout experiencing the vidssitttdes and wfohrtkni so common ki aU other 
atatst of Giooot4 

ARicu II.— or TBB ooviEmauiT or avhbhs. 

Tbb ffovemmonl o( Athens was neither so permanent nor so uniform as that 
of Sparta ; but suffered various alterations according to the diversity of times 
and circumsUnces. Athens, after having long been governed bv kings, and 
afterwards by archons, assumed entire liber^, which gave place, howerer, for 
some years to the tyrannic power of the Pisistratides, but was soon after re- 
established, and sul)sisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking 
of the city by the Lacedaemonians. These subjected them to tne thirty tyrants, 
wh(^ authority was not of long duration, and gave place again toliberty , whidl 
coatUmed amid various evwils, during a long seiws of yoais, till the Roman 
powwr had subdued Greece, and reduced it into a province. 

I shall consider in this place only the popular government, and shall examine 
in particular five or eix heads : tHe foundation of government according to 80- 
IcMTS establishment ; the different parts of which the republic coasistedj the 
council or senate of the five hundred ; the assemblies of the people ; the different 
tribunals for the administration of justice, and the revenues or iiiiances of the 
republic, i shall be obliged to be more «stensive upon what regards the go- 
wmoient of Athens than 1 have been upon that of Sparta, because the latter is 
alnioftsiiÉlciently known (lom what has bean aaidoTit inthe Lifoof Lorcuigus4 

sncTiiur I.— rouvDATiov or tbb oovBuriiBVT or athbhs. 

801.011 was not the first who established the popular government at Athens. 
Theseus long before him had traced out the plan, and began the oxecutioo of 
it After having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided tlie inhabit- 
ants into three bodies : that of the flobilitj. to whom the superintendence hi 
religious affairs and all offices were confided ; the labourers or husbandmen ; 
and artisans. He had proposed the establishment of a kind of equality between 
the three orders ; for if the nobles were considered by their honours and dig- 
nities, the husbandmen had the advantage ol their utflity to the public, and tba 
necessity there was for their labours ; and the artisans had the supenority to 
both the other bodies in their number Athens, to speak properly, did not be- 
come a popular state till the establishment of the nine archons, whose authority 
continued only for one year, whevsas hefom it was fovten ; and it was w)t tiU 
many years after, that Solon, by the wisdom of his laws, UrtHnted and oonfimMd 
this form of govemment.§ , . . r • * 

Solon's ^reat principle was to establish as much as possible a kind ol wuality 
among his citizens, which he regarded widi reason as the foondation and essen- 
tial point of liberty.ll He resolved therefore to leave the public employments 
Id the hands of the rich, as they had been till then, but to give the poor also 
. some share in the government, from which they were excludedj^ or th^ reason 
he made an estimation of what each individital was worth. Those who were 
found 10 have an annual revenue of five hundred measures, as well m grain as 
liquid thli«S, were placed in the first class, and called the penUcoaiomedmuM, 
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that is, those who ha<i a revenue of five Inindred nipa>ures. The 
was composed of such as had three hundred, and could maintain a bone tor 

war; these were called horsemen, or kniphts. Those who had only two hun- 
dred, were in the third class, and were called zupita*.* Out of these three classes 
only, liie niagistrates and commanders were chosen. All the other titizeifi,wlK) 
were below those? three classes,' amd had less revemies, were comprised oodtr 
the name of theti, hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. Solon did 
not pemiit them to hold any office, and pranteil them only the rieht of giving 
their suffrages in the assemblies and trials of the people, which at fin$t seemed 
a very slight priTileire, but at length was found to be a very great advantage, 
as will appear hereafter. I do not know whether Solon fore&iw it ; but In- used 
to say that the people were never more obedient and submi.^ive, tiiari x^ixT^ 
they possessed neither too much nor t(K> little liberty :t which comes veiy near 
OallMi's expression,! when, to inclvw Piso to treat the Roman people wilk good- 
ness and lenity, he desires him to remember, " that he was iroing to command 
nacn who were incapahle of bearing' ritherentire liberty or al)«M:»hile subjection. "Ô 

The people of Athens, becoming more haughty attei their viclovi^over the 
Persians, pretended to have a right to share in afl the public cftoes sod the us* 
gistracy ; uid Aristides, to prevent the disorders which a too tenacious oppo- 
sition mi^ht have occasioned, thought proper to give way to them in this ynmlA 
It appears however troui a passage in Xenophon, that the people amknled 
themselves with the offices from wnence some profit arose, and left those mtàch 
nlated more particularly to the government of the stale in the hand» of the rich.? 

The citizens of the three first classes paid every year i certain sum of mc»ney, 
to be laid ap in the public treasunr •** the first a talent,! t the knighb halt a 
talent, and the itigitaB ten mmss.n 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the classes, when their 
revenues augmented, tin- people were allowed to rise to a superior clri^^. 

If Plutarch mapr be believed, Solon I'oraied two councils, which were a kiod 
of double limitation to check and regulate the aasembiies of the people. The 
first was the Areopagu? : but it was much more ancient than his ittttitulions ; 
and he orfly reformed it, and çave it a new lustre by auçmentirœ; its power. 
The second was the council ot the four hundred, that is, a bundred of each 
tribe ; Ibr Cecrops, the first king of the Athenians, bad divided the people islo 
four tribes. Clisthene?; lonp after him charioted thai order, and established ten. 
It was in this council of the four hundred llial all affairs were considered l>ef<ff 
they were proposed to the asseiubl^- of the people, as we shall soon eiplaia§§ 

1 do not mention here another division of the people into three parties or 
factions, which till the time of Pisistratus were a continual source of trouMt^ 
and seditions. One of these three parties was ibrmed out of those who inhabit*^, 
the bi^b lands, and favoured popular government ; the otlier out ot those wbu 
Ihned m the plains, and they were for oligarchy ; and the third out of the pi^ 
pie upon the coast, and these held the mean between both. 

It IS necessary, tor the better uuderstanding what we havenowsaidy tOCBÉCl 
into a more particular account of the Athenian people. 

SECTION II. OF TMF. INHABITANTS Of ATHFNS. 

There were three sorts of inhabitants at Athens ; citizens, ^tran^ers, and ser- 
vants.illl In the account taken by Demetrius Fhalereus in the 1 16th Oiyoipjaii, 
their numberainouiiled lotwen^HNW thooBand 
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aod forty tboiMBd aotvanls.* The niailMr of citiMiiBWic almost the saine in 
the time of Cecmpi, but IcM under 



t.*-<»p TUB cmsurs. 

A OTtSBV coidd only be tuch by birth or adc^tion. To be a natural denizen 

of Atbens, it was necessary to be bom of a father and mother both free, and 
Athenians. We have seen that Pericles restored tht< Inw to all fnrrp, wliich 
had not been exactly observed, and which be himselt some short time atter in- 
fringed* The people could not confer die freedom of the city upon atrangers ; 
ead tboae whom they had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same ri^teaod prhri* 
leges as the natural citizens. The qvi ility of citizen of Athens was aometimes 
gnanted in honour and g^ratitude to Ûiose who bad rendered great aervices to 
tbe state, as lo Hippocrates : and even kings have aoiiMtijiiesMtaiiied that title 
for the mseifes awi their cbOdien* Evsgoias,ICiivof Cyprus, diougfat it orach 
to his honour.t 

When the young men atiauifti (lie age of twenty, they were cnroUed upon the 
Itsl of Giti2eni, after having taken an oath ; and it was only in Tirtiie of that 
public and solemn art that th( y became members of the state. The form of 
this oath f'xri'f (liii<jrly remarkable, which St<»h?T-tr« anH IVllux have prpvcrvcd 
in the following word^, : I will never dishonour the profession of arms, nor 
save my life by a shameful flight. I will fight to my last breath for the religion 
and civil interests of the state, in concert with the other citizei^, and alone iif 
occasion Fhonld require, f will not brii^ my country into a ^v()rso romlition 
than I tuund it|>but will use my utmost endeavours to make it aioial happy and 
flourishing. I wHl alwajrs sumnit myself to the laws and magistrates, and to all 
tiiat shall be ordained by the common consent of the people. If any one shall 
violate or make void thp hus, I will not (lt<^Griii«p or conceal such an attempt, 
but wjU oppose it, either alone ur m curnunction wuh my fellow-citizens; and 1 
will constantly adhere to the rel igion of my forefiithers. To all which 1 call to 
witness Agrauli*, Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter."t 1 h ave the reader to his 
own reflections upon this aurust ceremony, well adapted to inspire tbe love of 
country into the hearL» of the youii^ citizens. 

The people had at first been divided into four tribes, and afterwards into ten. 
Each tribe was subdivided into several parts, which were called aîu 1. Paei. 
It was by these two titles the citi/f were described in the public acts. **Me* 
lituSyO tribu Cecropide,e pago i uihensi.'' 

ir. — OF THE STRANGERS. 

I ntsTrNiMiisH by this name, those who bring of a foreign country, came to 
settle at Athens, or in Attica, either on account of commerce, or exercisiit^ any 
trade. They were tenaed itimm ,. inouilini. They bad no share in the go- 
vernment, nor vote in the assembly ot the people, and could not be admitted 
into anv office. They put themselves under the protection of some citizen, as 
we hnd from a {passage of 1 ercnce,§ and upon tiiat account were obliged to 
lender him certara dimes and services, as the clients did at Rome to their pa- 
trons. Tbey were bound to observe all the laws of tbe republic, and to con- 
form entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tribute to the state of 
twelve drachmas ; and in default of payment were made slaves, and eiposed 
to sale* Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor philosopher, was veiy near ex- 
periencing this misfortune, and was carried to prison ; but Lycui^s the orator 
Having paid the tax, released him from the farmers of the public revenues ; a 
kmdof men who in all timeâ have oaid very little respect to merit, with the 
exception of an exceeding few of tneir number. That philosopher meeting 
aome tine after the sons of his deliverer, told them, pay your father the 
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favour be bas dooe me with usuiy, £9r all tbe world praises him upoo wy 
accouDU"* 

III. OF THF. SERVANTS. 

There were two kinds of Ihem. J he one, who were free, and not able to 
get their bread by their work, were obliged by tbe bad state of their aJŒadn to 
go into service ; and their condition was easy, and not hborious. The service 

of the other was forced and unavoid.ible ; these were slaves, who had cither 
been taken pri«t ners in war, or lK>iia:ht of such as trafficked publicly in them. 
They constituted k part of the estate of their master, who disposi d of tlicoi at 
pleasure^ but generally treàtad them with great humanity. Demosthenes ob- 
sfTves, in onr r,f his h'^ar^es, that the condition of servants was infinitely morr 
fenlJe in Athene than any where else. There was in that city an asy/bm ami 
place ol reluge tor «lavea, where the bones of Theseus had been interred : and 
that asylum subsisted in Plutarch's time. How gloriou*x was it for Tf)^-» us, 
that his tomb •^hnuld dn thrît twelve liunilir-d ye ,irs after his dr nth. v.-hich he had 
done hiiTi self during bis liie» aiid continue the protector of tbe oppressed, as he 
hkil beeiiff 

When the slam were treated wHh too much rigour and inhuraanitj, tfaef 
had their action njrainst their masters, who w( rr oHIiged to 11 them toofhfr?. 
if the fact were sufficiently proved. | TIk y could ransom themselvef even 
against their tnasters* consent, when they had laid up money enough for Ait 
purpoae* For out of what they got by tneir labour, after haTine paid a certam 
proportion to their masters, tln^ylcept the remainder for themselves, and made 
a stock of it at their own disposal. Private persons, when they were satisfied 
w^th their services, often gave these slaves their liberty , when the necessity 
of ^e times obliged the state to am and enlist them for war among tbe citizem.} 

The humane and equitable usitr?' with ivhirh the Athcniar-^ trt -itr d their 
servants and slaves, was an effect ot Uie ^ood temper natural to that people.and 
veiy remote from the au&tere and cruel severity of the L.icedsoiomafis inrp* 
card to tbeir Helots, which often brought their vepublic to the vm brink of 
destruction. Plutarch, with great reason, condemns thi* riçoiir. Jh ihinb it 
proper to habituate one*s self always to mercy, cvfw with regarl to leasts, 
were it only, says he, to learn by that meaas to treat them well, and low the sake 
of becoming humane and besevdent. He relates upon this occasion a reiy 
sinpiilnr fact, and very proper to explain the rhimrtfr of the -Athenians. After 
having hnished the temple called HecatuiijK loiu th» y set all the beasts of bur- 
den at liberty lliat haii been employed in Liie work, and assj^oed tlieDi falp>aJ- 
tunges as consecrated animals. And it was said, that one of these beasts baviif 
coTTtn to offer itsf If nt the work^and put itself at tlie hvnâ of those that drew 
the carriages to the citadel, walking foremo-st as if to exhort and encDiirr\<re lbem« 
the Athenians ordained by a decree, tiiat tbe creature should be maiiilaioedst 
the publie ezpenae till its death.! 

SECTION III.— OF THE COUNCIL OR SENATE OK HVE HLNDllEi/. 

Ih cons^uence of Solon*s institutions, the people of Athens had a g^at ^biie 
and autlionty in the government. Appeals might be brought to their trtail 
in all causes : they had a riçht to cancel the old laws, and establish new ones ; 
in a word; all important affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were decided 
in their assemblies. In order to their determinations being made with moff 
ivildon aad maturity, Solon bad instituted a council, composed of four bundled 
senator*, one hundred out of each tribe, which were Xhr-u four in number; tbej 
prepared and digested the affairs which were to be laid before llic people, « 
IPe shall soon explain more at laiKe. Clistbenes, about one hundred years aAff 
Sokm, haviqç iocreaied the iwmber of trihes totei^aagiiieiited abo thatef tb» 
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PÉiifcuilui I to fiftt hmdred; each tribe supplying fifty. «m celled te 
• council or senate of te five himdied* IjMgrieceivedteiritipeiidoalof te 

i;public treasury. 

. Xbey were chosen by lot, in which they made use <^ black and white beans, 
nimcli weie miogled and shaken in an urn, and each tribe gave in te name of 
\ ttiose «vho aspired to tet trust, and had the revenue assigned by the laws to 
qual i fy them for it. None could be admitted under the age of thirty. After in- 
quiry made into the manners and conduct of the candidate, he was made to take 
mn oatb, wh ei ih y he engaged to give at all times the best counsel he oould tote 
p^ple of Athens, and never to depart in the least from the tencM* of the laws. 

Thirf senate assembled every day, except upon the days appointed for festi- 
vals. Kacb tribe in its turn tumished those who were topreside in it, called 
Prjtanes, nfvrawit. and this rank was decided by lot. The praaidency con> 
tunied thirty-five daj's, which being; reckoned ten times, amounts to the number 
of days, except four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. The time of the 
preeiaeocy, or pry tan ism, was divided into five weeks, with r^^rd to the five 
tens of te Prytanes, who were to preside in them ; and eveiy week seven of 
these ten Piytanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and were denom- 
inated np5i5?oi. that is to say, Presidents. He who was so for the day, pre- 
£jided in the assembly of the senators, and in that of the {>eople, and was called 
'Einr«Tt»f. He waediaiged with te public aeel» and with te keys of te ct- 
fade I and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, oflfered a sacrifice to Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva under the additional appellation of Goddess of Good Council, 0Uaiof. 
PiA&fo. to demand the prudence and understanding necessary in wise delibera- 
tions. The president proposed the business which was to be considered in the 
assembly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always standing. After 
a (question had been settled, it was drawn up in writing, and read wim a loud 
voice. Each senator then gftve his vote by putting e Ihmib into the urn. If te 
number of the white beans exceeded, the question passed; otherwise it was 
rejected. This sort of decree was called ^ih^^iovA, or iij^(;itXM|i<3u as much as to 
say, prépara tory resolution. It was afterwards laid before the assembly of the 
peopln, where, if it was received and approved, it had the force of a law ; if 
not, its authority sub'^isted only one year. This shows with what wisdom Solon 
established this council, to inform and direct the people, to fix their inconstancy, 
to prevent their temerity, and to assist their deliberations with a prudence and 
maturity not to be expected in a confiised and tumultuous assembij, composed 
of a great number of citizens, most of them without education, capacity, or 
much zeal for the public good. The reciprocal dependency and oaturaJ in- 
L tercourse of the two Iwdies of the state, which were obliged to lend each other 
teir authority, and leniained equally without force wliài without union and a 
good understanding:, were judiciously contrived for supporting a wise balance 
between the two bodies; the people not l)eing able to institute any thiqg with- 
out its being first oroposed and approved by the senate, nor the senate to pass 
auT decreelnto a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We majr judge of the importance of this council by the matters which were 
treated in it ; the same, without any exception, as were laid before te people ; 
war, taxes, maritime aoairs. treaties of peace, alliances ; in a word, whatever 
related to govemment ; without mentioning the account which they obliged the 
' map^istrates to ^ive on quittinjg^ their offices, and their frequent decinoos and 
. juG^inents upon the most serious and important affairs. 

SECTION IV. — OF THE AREOPAGUS. 

This council took its name from the place where it assembled, called 'Aono» 
nyt The Quarter, or Hill of Mars, ^cause, according to some, Mars bad 
beenciledt&terin judgment fora imuteMMiMab^ It was be* 
lieved to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribuled the in- 
stitution of it to Solon ; but he only re-establiifaed it by f ivhis it more lustre 
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and authority than it had had till tlien, and for that reason was looked upon as 
its founder. The number of the senators of the Areopagus u ais nut tutd ; at 
certain times tlMj amouirttd to two or three hundred. Solon tfaougfal proper, 
that only those WOO had bofne the offioe of archoo should be hoHNoediiilh 
that dignity. 

The senate had the care of seeing the laws duly observed, of iospectine the 
maimeis of the people, and espedalTy of j udging in criminal cases. TheyWd 
their sittings in an open place, and duni|igf the night : veir probably to avoid 
he'ing under the same roof with the criminals, and not to dehie themselves by 
such an intercourse with them j and lUcewisc that they mig'ht not be softened 
hy the sight of the guilty, but be enabled to j ud^e according to justice and Ihe 
hws. It was for the same reason that the orators were not permitted to ms 
any exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions, and were 
obliged to contine themselves solely to liie subject matter ot their cause. The 
aeveritj of their judgments was eiceedingly dreaded, paitieulailsr in reganl to 
murder; and they were highly attentive to inspire their citixeni with l)orror 
for that crime. They condemned a child to be put to death, for making it 
bis pastime to put out the eyes of quails ; conceivii^ ibis saqguinan- iitcliua- 
tion as the maik of a Terr wicked disposition, which might one day prove 
fatal to many, if he was suffered to grow up with impunity.* 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies against the gods, contempt of &àcnd 
mysteries, different species of impiety, and the introduction of new cea'/uo- 
nies and new diTinites. were also brought before this tribunaL We rsad ■ 
Justin Shftyr, that Plato, who in his travels in f^pt bad acquirtMi gjeat 
lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned to Alliens, Itx^ great 
care to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, for fear of being djlieed lu ap- 

Sear and an account of them before the Areopagits ;t and we inoirlliit 
t. Paul was traduced before diem»aa teaching a new doctrine, and enkatw^ 
ingto introduce new gods. J 

These judges were in great reputation for their probitTj equity, and pni- 
dence, and generally respected. Cicero, in writing to his mend Atticos,apfla 
the fortitude, constancy, and wise severity of the Roman senate, thinks be i»qft 
it a great encomium, in comparing^ it with the Areopagus. " Senatus A«<« 
iray?!. nil constantius. nil severius, nil lbrtius.^^6 Cicero must have coDcei^ed 
a veiy fovourable idea of it, to speak of it as oe does in the first book of hii 
Offices. He compares the famous battle of Salamin, in which Tbemistocies bs 
so great a part, with the establishment of the Areopagus, which he ascribes lo 
Solon, and does not scruple to prefer, or at least to equal the legislator's stf^ 
TÎce to that for which Athens was obliged to the general of its army. " Fcr 
in reality," says be, " that victor was useful to the republic only for one*, but 
the Areopagus will be so throughout all ages ; as by the wisdom of that tribu- 
nal, the laws and ancient customs of the Athenian state are preserved. Tbe- 
mistocies did no ser^ke to the Areopagus : but the Areopagus abundastly 
contributed to the victoiy of Tbemistocies ; because the republic was at W 
time directed by the wise counsels of that august senate."|| 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, mat the Areopagus bad a eieat 
jjhare m the government, and was, no doubt, consulted upon important ub» 
Cicero may, in this instance, have confounded the council of the AreopaçiP 
with that of the Five Hundred. It is certain, however, that the Areopîgita 
were extremely active in the public aâairs. 



* Nec mihi vtdeotur Areopai^ita, cum dunnaveiwit pi.^-nirii ornlot coturnicum rrurntum. •liix) )iiitf$Ê0 
quam td sifnum cmc pernictotitttme mentit. mulUtauc malu I'litura* ti adutcvtstel. — QuioUL 1- t. c A 
t Cohort- ad Onec. J AcU i»ti. 13— Kl. { Ad Attic. I. i. ep- 13- 

II Quamvit Th'-mittoclet jure landetur, et tit eju» nL>nirn, quam Solonii. illuitnut. eitetunnu' S*J»««« 
cluriitima* tetin viclunn, i^ute anteponalur coDtilio Soloni* ci, quo primum conitituil Areopa^ dt* 
MU pnBClarum hoc, Quain lUud judicandum ett. Illud emm temel profuit, hoc trmp«:r orodr nt < 
hoe f IWtlio Utftt AlhenifRtium, hoc majonnn inititota tenranlur. Et Tbemittodet quidrm nihil d x""'- 
hi ipM Jknvfgim iurtiX: M UU rn^mrii. Thmmjtmhm. dt •am btifaoB fnam osanha mm»» 
*jm, ful ft Solo— «w* iiMiMliUrtw QÊk I. ùu,li» 
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Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, because, chance having ai» 
ways been against him, he bad not passed throi^ any of the employments 
necessary to his admission, attempted to weaken its authority, ana litaioed 
bÎB point, which is a great blot in bis reputation. 

SBCTlOir V,— OF THE MAGISTRATES. 

Of tliesp a g:reat number were established for different functions. I shall 
only speak oi the archons, who are the best known. 1 have observed else- 
where that tfaev succeeded the kings, and that their authority at first conthmed 
c! 11 ring life. It was at leq^ liroitea to ten years* and reduced at last to one. 
When Solon was commissioned to rfform the govemmenf , he found them thus 
established, to the number ot nine. He did not abolish their office, but he 
rer^ much diminished Iheir power. 

The fintof these nine magistrates was called the arcbonby way of eminence, 
and the year was denominated from him : " I 'nder such an archon such a bat- 
tie was fought.*'* The second was called the king, and was a vestige of the 
authority to which they bad succeeded. The diira was the polemaich, fffao 
at first commanded the armies, and always retained that name, though he had 
not the same authority, some part of which he had so lonp: preserved. For 
we have seen, in speaking of the battle of Marathon, that the polemarch had 
a right to vote in die council of war, as well as the ten generals then in com- 
mand. The six other archons were called by the common name, thesmothets, 
which implies that they had a partinilar superintendence over the laws, in or- 
der to their being duly observed, 'i'hese nine archons had each of them a pe- 
culiar province, and were judges in certain affiiirs allotted to their cognizance. 
I do not think it necessary to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into 
those of many other employments and offices, ( staMi^^lied for the administra- 
tion of justice, for Uie levying uf taxes and tributes, lor the preservation of 
mod order in the cUj, tot supplying it witfi provisiooB ; In a word, for eveiy 
mog ralatiog to commeroe and civu socie^. 

SBCnOR OF THB ASSEMBUBS OF TBB PBOPLB. 

TiOBaa were of two sorts, the one oidinary, and fixed to certain days ; and 

for these there was no kind of siitnmons : the other extraordinary, according 
to the different occasions that arose; aod the people were informed of it by 
an express proclamation. 

The place of the assembly was not fixed* Sometimes it was at the public 
market-place, sometimes a part of the ci^ near the citadel, called Ilnf^and 
sometimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The prytanes generally assembled the people. Some days before the assem- 
bly, papers were niedup wherein the business to be considered was made known. 

All the citizens, pooras well as rich, had a ritrht to g^ive their suffrages. Those 
who failed of be i ne: present assembly, or (Mine too late, were liable toa pe- 
nalty ; and to secure a punctual attendance, a reward was annexed to it, at nrst 
of an obolus, the sixth part of a drachma, and afterwards of three oboli. 

The assembly always bcg^an with sacrifices and prayers, in order to obtain 
from the gods the knowledge and understandii^ necessary to wise delibera- 
tions ; and they never failed to add the most terrible imprecations against such 
as should wilfully advise any thino: contvaiy to the public good. 

The president pmpo^ef] the affair upon which they were to deliberate. It' 
it had been examined in the senate, and drawn up there as a question, it was 
read, after which those who would speak were invited to ascend the tribunal, 
that thcqr might be the better heard by the people, and inform them in the 
matter proposed. The oldest general spoke first, and then the rest according 
to their seniority. When the orators had done sfKiakiiig, and concluded that 
it was necessaiy to approve or reject the decree of tlie senate, the i>eople p«h 
ceeded to rote ; and tne most common method of doing it was hj holding up 



* From UieaM b« wm c«ll«d 'Krwwjftot. 
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their hands, to denote their approhation; which was called juiiotonî». Ttit 
assembly waa sometnnet adjjounied till anotfier day, btonM it mu teo Uic 

for the number of those who liAed up their hands to be distinguished* aid te 
plurality decided. After a resolution had been formed in (his manner, it was 
leduoed to writing, and read by an officer to the people with a loud ? oice, who 
eoafifnied it agam by holding up thehr haoda as befete: after wlikh the dc- 
CKe had the force of a law : and this was called -^i^^ona iroiD the Crieek imd 
411^ . which sigrniHes a pebble," or a small Stone,** bacaiise tbej wm 
tOllietimei> uiMid in giving suffrages by ballot. 

All the great «flhiit oftbe fepaMic frare discussed in these assembUei It 
was in them new laws were propoeed, aiKl old ones amended ; the rel%ln 
and worship of the g-ods examined ; magistrates, g-enerals and officer* created ; 
their behaviour and conduct inquired into: peace or war cuociuded ^ deputies 
and ambassadon appointed ; treaties mi aUiancas fati6ed; fieadoD of As 
city granted ; rewards and honours decreed for those who had distinguished 
themselves in war, or rendered great services to the republic ; and punish- 
ments ordained for those who had behaved themselves ill. or bad violated the 
laws of the state, and ware banished by ostracism. In fine, justiee was ad- 
ministered, and. judgment passed there, upon the most important afiairs. We 
see from this account, which is however very »mperfect, how far the power of 
the people extended ; and with what truth it may De said, that the govemmeDt 
of Athens, though (^ualifiad with aristoencj, and the authority or Ae difan, 
was by its constitution dsnocratical and popular. 

I snail take occasion to observe in the sequel, of what weight the talent of 
eloquence is in such a republic, and in what manner orators ought to be coo* 
skmd in it. it is not easy to conceive how they oould makettMnssKeshMd 
in so numerous an assembly, and where such a number of auditors were present 
We may judge how great that was, from what has been said of it in two in- 
stances. The first relates to ostracism, and the other to the adoption ot a strao- 
g;er for a citizen. On each of thesa oecasioos, it was nacessaiy ttiat no lea Ikm 
six thousand citizens should be present in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections wliicli naturally arise from what I 
o!Pa^w!^^^^' remains lur me to say tarther upon the goveiu* 

SFCTION VII. — OF TRIALS. 

There were difierent tribunals, according tu the difference of the aEair» to 
be adjudged ; but appeals niight oe brought to the people fiun all decrees cf 
other judges ; and it was this that renderea their powers so grreat and considera- 
ble.* All the allies, when they had any cause to try, were obliged to repair to 
Athens, where they often remained a considerable time, without being able to 
obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. This lawbd 
been imposed upon them, in order to render them more dependent upon the 
people, and more submissive to their authority; instead of which, had ibey 
sent commissioners to the places, they would have been the sole persow to 
whom the allies would have made their court, and paid their homarô. 

The parties pleaded their causes either in person, or employed advocates to 
do it fur them. The time allowed for the hearing wns generally fixed ; aada 
water-clock, called in Greek «xtviôdça. regulated iu duration. The decree wm 
passed by plurality of voicas ; and when the suffimges were equal, the iudni 
inclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted the accused. It fftt veBsanaâs» 
that a friend was not obliged to give evidence against a friend. 

All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had no estates, were admitted 
into the number of the judfss, provided they had attained the of tbiitj. 
and were known to be persons of good morals. While they sat in judgment, 
th^ held in their hands a kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their d^gaiQ^i 
and laid it down when they withdrew. 
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The saiai^ of th« judges WM diflmit at di&ient tiroes. They had at flr«t 
only an obolus a day, and afterwards three, where their fee remained fixed. 
It was but a small matter in itself, but herame in time a very v:rfTit charee to 
the public, and exhausted the treasunr without greatly eunchiitg individuals. 
We may judge of this from what h related by Aristophanes in the comedy of 
the Wasps, wherein that poet ridicules the i>assion of the Athenians for tnrii^ 
csLU9e9, and their ea^f^r desire for the gaio ariiiqg from it» which piotncled apd 
multiplied suits to miinity. 

In mis corned:^, a young Atheniao, who was to act the part 1 have mentioned, 
of tuniiiig the judges and triah of Athens into ridkole, from a state of the 
revenues paid into the public treasury, finds their amonnt to he trro thousand 
talents.* He then «xamifies how much of that sum talis to the share ot the 
judges, with whom AHmds was oveiHran, at three oboli each per day. This 
appears to be annual^, indudtng all of then, only one hundred and fiftr ta* 
lents. t The calculation i« easy. The Judares were pnid only ten montns in 
the year, the other two being employed in festivals, when all prcx:eedings at law 
weve ptobibtled. 'Now, three oboli anSay paid to six thousand men, makM 
fiftaen talents a month, and consequently one hundred and fifty in ten months. 
Accorciing to this calculation the mo^t n^isiduotis judge gained only nî out four- 
teen dollars a year. What then becomes the remainder of the two thou- 
mi tnleirtir cries the young Athenian. WlMt," replies his father, wlio 

wst ODê of the judges, *^it goes to those but let us not expose the shame 

of Athens ; let us always be Tor the people.*' The yoiinç Atht ninn jroes on to 
explain, that the remainder went to such as robbed the public treasury ; to the 
«mtoM, who Inoessantk flattered the people ; and to those who were employed 
in the government aivithe arm^. I have extracted tb^ remarlt from the woi^s 
of Fr^thoT Bnimoi the Jf <uit, with which I will make veij fvse, wheoloome to 
speak of public shows and dramatic rt: présentations. 

SECTIOV VÎTÎ. — OF THE AMPHICTT0N8. 

Thf famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here, thougrh not pe- 
culiar to the Athenians, but common to all Greece, because it is often men* 
tioiwd in Grecian history ; and I do not know that 1 shall liate a more prot>er 
occasion to ?ppnk of it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a rnrinner the general a';>*emh1y of 
the states of Greece. The establishment of il is attributed tu Auiphictyon, 
king of Athens, and son of Deucalion, firom whom it derived Its name. His 
principal view in the institution of this council, was to unite in thf -ncrr d hnnd 
of amity the several people of Greece admitted into it. and to ol^li^r ilit m by 
that union to undertake tne defence of each other^d be niutualiy vigilant ior 
the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Amphictyons were also 
created to be the protectors of the oracle of Delphos, and the euardians of the 
prodigious riches of that temple ; and also to adjudge the dilTerences which 
miffbt arise between the Deipbians and those who came to consult the oracle. 
TlSs council was held at Tnennop^Is, and sometimes at Delphos itself. It 
assembled regularly twice a year, m tM springy and autumn, and move fin* 

quently when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which bad a right to sit in this assembly is 
noit precisely known, and Varied, without doubt, at different times. When the 

Lrîcedn nionians, in order to pass in it what decrees they thought fit, were for 
excluding the Thessr?lians, Arjjive«?, r^nri Thebans, Themisfocles,;^ in the speech 
be made to the Amphictyons to prevent that design from takii^ effect, seems to 
Insinuate, that there were only thirty-one cities at that time which had this right. 

Knch cit}''Sent two dt j)uti»>. .inn consequently liad two votes in the council, 
and that without distinction, or the more powerful bavino: any perogative of 
honour or pre-eminence over inferior states io regard to tlie suffrages; the 
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liberty upon which these people valued tbeiDaelTei,iequiriQg tbitevoylhiiy 

should be eaual amor^ tbeoi. 
The AniDbictyons had full power to discu» and determine finally in all dife^ 

ences which njight arise between the Amphictvonic cities, and to fine the cul- 
pable in such manner as they thought tit. They could employ not only ilje 
« r^our oi the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even raise troops, it it 

were neceanry, to compel such as rebelled to submit to them. The tlnee tt- 
cared wars undertaken by their oïder» of wbicb 1 have spoken elaewliero, are aa 
evident proot" ot this power. 

Before they were installed into this body, they took a ver^ remarkable oath, 
tbe ftim of which haa been preaerved by JSschines, and is as follows : i 
swear, that 1 will never destroy any of the cities honoured with the riçht of 
sitting in the Amphictyonic council, nor turn their running waters oat ot their 
course either in time of peace or war. If any people shall make such aa a(» 
tempt, I befel^ engage to carry tbe war into their countiy, to demolish their 
cities, towns, and villages, and to treat tlx m in all things as the most cniel cse* 
mies. Moreover, if at any time any persons shall dare to be so impknis aa to 
steal and lake away any of Uie rich oûerings preserv ed in the temple of Apollo 
at Delpbos, or abet any others in committing that crime, either by aiding or 
only counselling him therein, I will use my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all mr 
powers and faculties, to avenge such sacrilege." That oath was attended with 
the most terrible imprecations aud curses: That if any one inlrir^s sdty 
Ibiog contained in tbe oath I have now taken^ whether private person, city, or 
people, may that person, citv, or people, be deemed accursed ; and in that ac- 
ceptation, experience the wnole veng^eance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and Mi- 
nerva the foreknower. May their country produce none of the fruits of the 
earth, and their women, instead of graeratinja: children resen>bl ing^ their bthetSv 
bring forth nothing hut monsters ; may their animals share in the same curee. 
May those sacrilegious men lo^e all suits at law; may they be conquered is 
war, have their houses demolished, and, together with their children, he put to 
tbe sword.*** I am not astonished, that auer such teirible erwragements, the 
holy war undertaken by the order of the Aniphirtyons, should be carried oe 
With so much ardour and fury. The rel^ion of an oath was of great force with 
tbe aneieoli ; and how much more regartf ought to be bad to it in the Christiia 
wwUU which professes to believe that the vioJatiooof it ahall be prnnbed with 
eternal torments; and yet how many are there anoog Its, iHw make a trifle flf 
breaking through tbe most solemn oaths ! 

Tbe autborfty of the Amphictyons bad always been of great weight ia 
Greece ; but it began to decline exceedingly from the moment tbc^ conde- 
scended to admit rnilip of Macedon into their body. For that prince, eiijoy* 
iqg by this means all their rights and privileges, soon knew bow to set himself 
above all law, and to abuse nis power, so lar as to preside by proxy both is 
this illustrious assembly, and in the Pythian games ; of which games the Aai- 
phictyons were judges and agonothetie by virtue of their office. Dernt^sthenes 
reproaches him with this in bis third Philippic ; When he does not deign," 
S9J9 he; ** tohoDDOfr us with his presence, be sends his slaves to preside over 
us.]* An odious but emphatical teim. and in the spirit of Grecian liberty, bf 
which the Athenian orator gives an ioea of the base and algect aubjcctioaci 
the greatest lords in Philip~& court. 

If the reader desires a farther kiMwIedre of what relates to tbe Amphic- 
tyons, be may consult the dissertation of Monsieur Valois, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of BeUes Lettres,! wherein this sul^jcct is treated with great ci- 
tent and erudition. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE REVENUES OF ATHENS. 

Thk revenues, i,\r. according to the passage of Aristophanes which I hire 
cited above, and as itfCy were computed in the time of tbe Peloponnesianwai^ 

• iEHdumisOnl. v^l nf ««f i vCliaS* t Vol. III. 
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amounted to two thousand talents.* They were geoerallj reduced to four 
classes. 

1. The first comprised the revenues arising from agriculture, the sale of 
woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of a like nature, appertaining t* 
the public. Amon^ these may be included the duties upcMi toe import and 
export of merchandiae, and ths taies levied upon the ubahitants of ttie ci^, 
both natives and strang'ers. 

The bistoiy of Athens oAen makes mention of the silver mines of Laurium. 
which was a mountahi aituatad bttwcèn the Pnvin and cape Sunium ; and 
tfioaeof Thrace, from whence many persons extracted immense riches. Xe- 
nophon, m a treatise wherein be states this matter at large, demonstrates bow 
much the public might gain by industriously workioB; these mines, from the 
example of the many persons they bad eiiricMd.t Hipponicust let hn mhies 
and SIX hundred slaves to an undertator, who paid him an obolus a-day for 
each slave, clear of all charges, which amounted in the whole to a minae,§ Ni- 
cias» who was killed in Sicilv, farmed cut his mines and a thousand slaves in 
the same manner, and with the same profit in proportion to thatnomber. 

2. The second class of leveoue were the contributions paid the Athenians 
by the allios for the common expenses of the war. Hndfr Aristides, thf^y 
amounted unlv to tour hundred and sixty talents.ll Pericles augmented thc-m 
ftlmoit a third, and raised them to six hundred ; and some 6me after they 
amounted to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the beginning were moderate 
and necessary, became thus in a little time excessive and exorbitant, notwith- 
standing all the protestations made to the allies, and the most solemn ei^^e- 
mehts to the Gontrat^. 

3. A third sort oTfeveoiie were the extraordinaiy capitation taxes, levied 
indiscriminately upon the inbabitajits of the countiy, in pressiqgoccasioos and 
enaergencies of the state. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the iudfes for diflferent misdemeanors, 
constituted the fourtli class, and were applied to the uses of the public, and 
laid up in the treasury ; e xcept the tenth part of them, which was consecrated 
to Minerva, aiKl one fiftietii to the other divinities. 

The most natural and legal applicatioii of these diSmnt revenues of the 
republic, was to the payment of the sea and land forces, to the building and 
fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, 
ports and citadels. But tlie greatest part of them, especially after the time ot 
Pericles, was misapplied to unnecessaiy uses, and often conwmed in frivolottf 
expenses ; games, feasts, and shows, which coat immww sums, and were of 
no maoner of utility to the state. 

SICTIOir X.— OF THE EDUCATIOH OP THE TOVTB. 

I PLACE this article under the head of government, because all celebrated 
legislators have with reason believed that the education of youth was an essen- 
tial part of it. 

Tne exercises that served for the (ommg of either the bodies or minds of 

the young Athenians, and the same may be said of almost all the people of 
Greece, were dancing, music, hunting, fencing ridiie, polite learnii^, and phi- 
losophy. It may be observed that ispeak generally, and treat these several 
aitlclet veiy ali^tly. 

i.""PAMCiirfl « m r s tc. 

Davcino was one of the exercises of the body, cultivated bv the Greeks with 
neat attention. It made a part of what the ancients called the gymnastic, 
divided accordiqg to Plato into two kinds, the orchestric, which «rives its 
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name fruin the dance, 0(>xiTa9ai , and the Palssirtc, so called from a Gmk word 
IUai which signifies wrestling. The exercises of the latter kind priocipallj 
conduced to form the body for the fatigues of wari eavîgatioii» agikeUme, aiid 
the other employments of society. 

Anotiier end o( dancing was to teach such rules of motion as were iuo»t proper 
«0 render the shape free and easy : to give the body a just proportioe,utltiw 
whitle person an unronstr.-iinpd, nr^hle, and graceful air; in a word, ant^xtemaî 
I)oliter)ess, if we may be allowed to use that expression, which never iaib lu 
prgudice people in favour of those who have been forooed to it early. 

Music wa.s cultivated with no less application aod iuocen. The ancienit as- 
cribed wondttffijl effects to it. Thry believed it very proper fo calm (he pas- 
sions, soflen tifie manners, and even humanize people naturaiij savage and l^^r- 
barous. Polybius, a grave and serious historian, and who is ctriainly iruriiiy 
of belief, attnbutes to the study of music, the extreme difference betwoao two 
people of Arcadia, the one innoitelT beloved and esteemed for the ek^ir^ce of 
their manners, their benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and pietv to 
the ^ods ; the other, on the ooolrary, generally reproached and kated lor tbeit 
iDalijg;nity, brutalihr, and irreligion. "1 mean,** says be, ** the true and noUe 
music, industrioosgr cultivatea bj the one, and aosolulely oegSecled bjr tbe 
other." ♦ 

After this, it is not surprising that the Gieeks coosideffed 

tial part in the education of youth. Sooales himself, at a very advanced age^ 
\v:\s not ashamed to lenm to phy Tjpon mH<;!cal instruments. t Thf mr'^fnrk"*, 
however otherwise esteemed, was tiiought lo be wantiw' iopoutf ol merit, be- 
cause at an enteftalomeat he could not toueh the Ijne Iwe mt lert of the oon- 
pÊB(f»t Ignorance in tfns respect was deemed a defect df education; ontbe 
contmr}', ^ill in it did honour to the ereatest men.6 Eparoinondas was pni«c<l 
ibr dancing, and playing well upon the flute.H We may observe in this piace 
the different tastes and genius oT natioiis. The Ronaans were ùct from wfag 
the same opinion with tne Greeks in regard to music and dancing, and set no 
value upon them. It is very likely that the ^v'^^c^t r^nd most learned :\wonr^ fbt 
latter did not apply to them with any great mdustry : aod Philip's expres&ice 
to his son AfeuDoer, who had diowD too much skill fai music at a Ml* io* 
duces me to be of tui opmion: *' Am you not ashamed,** asîd he, *'to siK 
80 well 

There was a ibundation however for this esteem for dancing aod ouisic. 
Both were employed in the most august leasts and the ceremooiesof lelienr 

to express their acknowledgment to their gods with the greater force anddig* 
nily, for the favours they had vouchsafed to confer upon them. They h^é 
generally the greatest share in their feasts aod entertainments, which seidufii 
ornever began or ended, without some odes being sung in honour of the vietoii 

in thr Olympic games, and on other similar occasions. They had a part al^o 
in war ; and we knon- thnt the Lacedajmonians marched to battle dancing, ^'^^ 
to the sound of flutes. Fiato, the m<^i grave philosopher of antiquity, vaiuti 
both these arts, not as simple amusements, but as they had a great share in (bt 
ceremonies of religion ana military exercises. îî< nee vve see him very inlt-nt. 
in hi'^ hooks of laws, to prrscrihr rules upon dancing and 0Ui8ic«and tûknBf 
them Within the bounds oi ulililyand decorum. H 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. The lioeooe ef de 
Grecian stagne, on which d.mrlnç was in the highest vogue, and in a cnnnfr 
prostituted to bufiboos and the most cootemptibë people, who made ne oth^ 

■■' .11 ■ I» I , I II ■» 

* Polrb. p. nt~<ia9l. t Soentet, iun teatx, intUtuti Ijn noo «nAcicebat. — QointU. L L & 1^ 

} Themitlocle*, cum in epulis rvcuoMct irrua, babitin f-tt indoctior. — Cic. Tu*c. Q,u«it |. i. 4. 
) Stimmftin «ruditionem Onoci ùtmm ««Mcoaiit iaaerrofum vocumque canubus — ditcebmatqat M( 

B«C nm [i. M ipb«t. »«tni ♦•«rullu» dtxrlrinB puUb<itar.'— Ibid. 
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ute ot it, than to mggeai or eieite the toost vleious passions, sooo coirupted an 
art, which might have been of some advantage, had it been regulated dv Pla- 
to's opinion. Music underwent a like chnng:e ; and m rhaps the corruption of 
this did not a little contribute to the |)erversion oi dancing. Voluptuousness 
and seoBual pleanov were the sole arbiters consulted in the uses maoe of both ; 
and the theatre became a school of every kind of vice. 

Plutarch in lamenting that the art of dancing was so degenerate from the 
nierit which rendered it estimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to olMerve,tfaat it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetir, and a soft eflfemi- 
nate mwiic, with which it was ill united, nnd wliicli had taken place of the an- 
cient poetry and music, th;U liad souielhing iK>ble, majestic, and even relie:ious 
and heavenly in them. He adds, that being made ■^uBscrvient to low taste and 
sensuality, by their aid, it exercised a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, 
which were become the public schools of criminal passiom and gross vices, 
wherein no regard was had to reason.* 

The reader will, without doubt, readily appl^r this passage of Plutarch to the 
sort of mosic wfaico engrosses our thnaties at this day, and which, by its effemi- 
nate and wanton airs, has given the last wound to the little manly force and 
virtue that remained among us. Quintilian describes tlie music of the times in 
these terms : "Q^s nunc in scenia effeminata, et impudicis modis fracta, non 
ez parte nininaysi (|Qid in nobis virilis roboris manebat, eicidit."t 



n.— OF THE OTHER EXERCISES OF TBE EOAT. 

The young Athenians, and in genenl att the Greeks, were veiy attentive to 
forming ttiemselves to all the exercises of the body, arxl to go through their 
lessons regularly with the masters of the pala»stra*. They called the places 
aUoited for these exercises, palaestrae or gymnasia, which in a degree resembles 
our académies. Pliito, in bn book of nnvs, after having shown of what im* 
portanco it was in war to cultivate the hands and feet, adu$, that, fiir from ban- 
ishing: from a well regulated republic the profession of the athletse, prizes should 
on the contrary, be proposed for all exercises that conduce to the improvement 
of n^itaiy virtue, sbch as tiiose which render the body more active, and fitter 
for tlîe lace, more bard, robust, and supple, more capable of supporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprises.; We must remember, that there was 
no Athenian who ought not to have been capable of handling the oar in the 
latest galleys. The citizens themselves pertormed this labour, wbich was not 
left to slaves aod criminals, as in these days. They wen- ill brought up to the 
art of war, and often obliged to wear arms of iron tiotii head to foot, of a great 
wett^t. For this reason, Plato and ail the ancients, looked upon the exercises 
oif tEe bodf as highly useful, and even absolutely necessaiy to the goodoftbe 
public ; and therefore this philosopher excluded ftom them oolj those who 
were incapable of service in war. 

There were also masters, who taught the youth to ride, and to handle their 
aims or fence ; andodieis whose business it was to instruct them in all that was 
necessary to be kriown, in order to excel in the militarj' art, and to berome good 
commander^. The whole science of the latter consisted in what the ancients 
called the tactics, that is to say, the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of 
performing military evolutions.§ That science was useful, but did not suffice. 
Aenophon shows it.s detect, in pro^lucinjra young man lately come from such a 
«chooljn which he imagined Ive had leanie'd every thii^, though in realig he 
had only acquired a foolish esteem for himself, accompanied with profbund Ig- 
norance. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts opcm 
the business of a soldier, and vrry propèr to form an excellent olTicer.'l 

Hunting was also considered" by the ancients as a ht exercise lor forming 
youth to the stratagems and fatigues of war. It wis for *l'*.'**^Pj , 
Aenophon, who was a great geneni as well as a great philosopher, did not 
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. , UANNHM AND GOBTOItt. 

Itiink it beneath hifn to write a treatise expressly upoi) huntiog, in ntitd) be 
descends to the \owcs\ particular; and anitnadverts upoo die ccMsiderabk ad* 
vantages derived from it,fiotn beir^ inumd to suffer nungcr, thînt, beat,aMi 
cold, without being di«:co«ra£^ed t-ithor by Ibc Itrio^tlj of thf rb,?«:p. îhr • 'li- 
culty of the clefts and thickets through which it is often necessary to press, <» 
the small success of the long and |»ainiul fatigues ivfaicb they ohien ondeiM 
to no purpose. He adds, that thb mnocent pleasure removes others equai^f 
5Îiatndn1 'snt! rrîîninrd ; btit that a wise and moderate man would not. b<»Mr'ver, 
abandon hltn^ei( m> far to it as to neglect (be care of his dome's tic aifaiis.*^ 
Tb« same audior, in the Cyiopsedia, frequently praiset fauoting, vtbidtt be 
looks upon as a raal exercise of war, and shows, in tbe enmple oif bis yoon; 
bero, tbe good use tbat may be made of iut 

HI. OF THE UnHCtBlB OF TBE MIHD. 

Atbens, to speak properly, was the school and alxKÎe of polite U'^ming, 
arts, and science?. Tbe study of pm^sy, eloquence, philosophy, and inati»- 
matics, were in great vogue there, and much cultivated by the youth. 

Tbe young people were sent fiist to learn. grammar under masleif, wbo 
taught tVm rtgularly , and upon proper princij)Ies, their own language ; bj 
which tliry attained a knowledge of all its bfauly, t-nere^y, rnirph^-r, ainl ca- 
dence. Hence proceeded the univcr&al fine taste of Athens, where, as his- 
tory informa us, a simple herb-woman distinguished Tbeophrastus to be a 
stranger, from the affectation of a single word in expt^ssing himseJr. .And 
from the same cause, the orators were greatly apprehensive of letting kil 
the least injudicious expression, for fear of oHendiDg so refined and deficate 
tfi audience. It was veiy common for the your^ people to get t)M- triieedies 
represented upon the stage by heart. We have set n, tbat alter the defeat of 
tlic Atbrnians before Syracuse, many of them, who had bern taken prtfT-neis 
and made slav es, softened their slavery by reciting the works ol Euripide* to 
tbeir masters, who, t xtn rnely delighted with hearing such sublime vtr^*?. 
treated tliein from thenceforth with Icindm-ss and humanity. t 'I'be composi- 
tions of the other poets had no doubt tbe same effect : and rlutarth te!'? us, 
that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered a school in which thtrewas 
not a Homer, gave the master a box on tbe ear as an ignonuit feUo<v»isd 
one who dishonoured his profession. § 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly studied at Athens, 
as it opened the way to the highest offices, reigned absolute in the assemblieSj 
decided tbe most important affairs of state, and gave an almost uidiiiiilMi 
power to those who had the talent of spf ikini: in eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment ol llie young citizens of .Athens, 
especially of those who aspired to the highest employments. To the stuchr 
of rhetoric tbey annexed tbat of philosophy : I comprise under tbe latter, w 
the scieivtes, which are either parts of, or relate to it. Tbe person.- known 
to antiquity under the name of sophists, had acquired a great reputation at 
Atbens, especially in the time of Socrates. Tliese teachers, who were a«pre» 
sumptuous as avaricious, set thernselves up for universal scholan. Tasir 
whole .'i' 1 iv in pliilosophy and eloquence ; both of which thf v mrnrpted hj 
the fahie taste and wrong principles which they instilled into their di<cipie« 
I bare observed in tbe lite of Socrates, that philosopher's endea\oun 
success in discfediting tbem. 
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CHAPTER L 



> SËCTIOlf I. — PEOPLE OF GREECE Iff ALL TIllBfl TERT WARLIKE. 

No people of antiquity, except the Romans, could dispute the glory of arms 
and imlituy wntue with the Gfedci* During the Trojan war, Greece signal* 
ized her Taiour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the bravery of her 
captains sent thither. Tbi^ expedition was however, properly spealbii^, cc 
txiore than the ciRdle of her in&Bt gloiy ; and the great exploits, by iTfakS dn 
distinguished heraelf there, were ooly her fint enaja, anid eppventiceahip in 
tlic art of war. 

There were in Greece at that time several small republics, oeighboars to one 
amother ^7 Âei' aitaatkNi, but extremely remote fai their customs, laws, chaiec- 
ters, and pourticularly in their interests. This difference of manners and inte- 
rests was a continual source and occasion of divisions amonç them. Every 
city dissatisfied with its own dominion, was studious to aggrandize itself at tfaîe 
expense of its next neighbours, according as théjr lay most commodious for it. 
Hence all these little states, either out of ambition, and to extend their con- 
quests, or the necessity of a just defence, were always under arms, and by 
mat continual exercise of war, formed in the people a martial spirit, and an 
intrepidity which made them imrindble in the ndd, as appeind when the 
united forces of the cast came to invade Greece, and macuB her aemibleof 
what she was, and of what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held indisputabW^ 
the first lahk ; these were Sparta and Athens : In consequence of whico, thoae 
cities, either successively or toiretber, had the empire of Greece, and main- 
tained themselves through a lot^ series of ages in a power, which their supe- 
riority ot merit, universally adawwledred by all the other states, bad acauired 
them. This merit consisted principally in their military knowledge ami mar- 
tial virtue ; the must e^Iorious proofs of which they had given in the war against 
the Persians. Thebes disputed this honour with tliem tor some years, by sur- 
prising actions of vakxir, which had something of prodigy in them j this lioW' 
ever, was but a momentaiy blaze, which after havir^ shone out with exceed- 
ii^ splendour, soon disappeared, and left that city m its original obscurity. 
Sparta and Athens will therefore be the only objects of our reflections as to 
urtMài relates to war; and we shall jofai them together in order to be the better . 
able to distinguish their cbaractem, as well in what they feaembk, as in what 
they differ from each other. 

accnov origin and cause of thf. valour and mimtart virtuc of 

THF. LACF,DJ;M0NIANS and ATHENIANS. 

All the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycursrus seem to have had no 
other object than war, and tended solely to the makjug the subjects of that 
republic a body of soldiers. All other < mployroent8,all other exercises, were 
prohibited among^ them. Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even huslwnd- 
ry itself, had no share in their application, and seemed in their eves unworthy 
of them. From their earliest inl'ancy, no other taste was instilled into them 
but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was wonderfully adapted 
to that end. To go baref(K>t, to be hard, to be satisfied with little meat and 
drink, to suffer beat and cold, to exercise continually in hunting, wrestling, 
running on foot and horseback, to be inured to blows and wouwis without vent- 
ing eimer complaint or groan : these were the rudiments of the Spartan youth 
with regard to war, and enabled them to support all its iatigues, and to conr 
front all its dangers. 

The habit or obeying, contraeted from their infancy, respect for the Bsagiff- 
ti3iteaand«l<fefB, a perfect suhmiasioii to the laws, fimm which no age nor eon- 
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dition W3? exempted, prepared them amazingly for military discipline, wkdi if 
in a manner the soul oi war, and the principle of access in all great entecpciiet. 
One of tiiete laws was, to conquer or die, and never to s m render to IIm 

enemy. Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, was an illustrious ex»a- 
ple of this ; and his intrepid valour, eitlolled in all a^es with the big-hest ap- 

Slauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, had given the same spirit 
> the nation, and traced out for them the plan they were to follow. Tbe^ 
gracf and infamy annexed to the violation of this law, and to such as quitted 
Uieir arms in battle, confinned the observance of it, and rendered it in a man- 
ner inviolable. The mothers recommended to their sons, when they set out 
for the 6eld, to return either with or upon their bucklers. They did not w«q^ 
for those who died with their arms in their hands, but for thoic who presrrred 
themselves by fli^t. Can we be surprised after this, that a smaiJ IxAy of such 
soldiers, with suco principles, should put an innumerable army of barbarians 
to a stand ? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people of Sparta, bu! 
possessed equal valour. The taste of the two people was quite different in 
regard to education and employment ; but they attained the same end, tbou^ 
1^ diflêrent means. The Spartans Knew only how to use tlieir Mis, and 
were no more than soldiers: but among the Athenians, and we must say as 
much of the other people of Greece, arts, trades, husbandry, commerce, and 
nari^tlon. Were held in honour, and thought no ai^^race to any one. These 
occupations vvere no obstacles to the valour and kn^dedge necessary in war; 
they disqualified none for rising to the greatest commands and first dignities 
of the republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing that the territory of 
Attica was barren, applied hinself to tuning the industiy of his citizens, udou 
arts, trades, and commerce, in order Id WUp^ bis country thereby widi inMt 
it wanted in fertility. This taste became one of the maxims of tlie govern- 
ment and fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself amoK the peo* 
pie, bat witlKNit diminishing in tlie least tbenr aidoor for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always disting^uished itself fcj 
military bravery, was a powerful motive for not degeneratir^ from tl»e repu- 
tation ol their ancestors. The famous battle of Marathon, w-herein they had 
sustained alone the shock of the baibarians, and gained a siçnal victory over 
them, infinitely heitjhtened their courage ; and tM battle of Salamin, in the 
success o( which they had the greatest share, raised them to the h^faêstplkè 
of glory, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A oeble emulation not to give place in point of merit to Sparta, the rital sf 
Athens, and a lively jealousy of their glory, which during the war wlÂ tbs 
Persians contained itself within due bounds, were another strong incentive to * 
the Athenians, who eveiy day made new efforts to surpass themselves, aod 
sustain their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to those who had distinguisbed tbeo- 
aelvesin battle ; the monuments erected in memory of the citizens who bad 
died in defence of their country ; the funeral orations publicly pronounced ia 
the midst of the most august religious ceremonies, to render their names im 
all conspired infinitely to eternize the valour of both nations, and par- 



ticularly of the Athenian:), and to make fortitude a kind of law and 
iible necessitfwith them. 
There was a bw at Athens, by which it was oidained that those who bad 

been maimed m war, should be maintained at the public expense. The same 
lavour wa5 granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as the children, of such 
•i bad Itllen m battle, and left tljeir families poor, and not in a condition to 
mamtain themselves. The republic, like a good nother, generouslr took 
them into her care, and, with great regard to them, supplied all the duties, 
and procured all the relief, they could have expected fiom those wbose kss 
m cy deplored .* 

• Plirt. IB Salvo, p. Vt>.— larw, la Mmi«i. p. 249.— ■Utog. LmtU ut Solas, p. 9' 
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This exalted the courage of tbe Athenians, and rendered tbeir troops invin- 
cible, thoug^h not veiy numerous. In the battle of Platcna?, where tlic arrnv of 
the barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, consisted of no less tlian three 
^. hundred thousand men, and the united forces of the Greeks, of only one hun- 
^^^dreil and eight thousand two hundrc(i men; Uieie were in the latter only ten 
tbousand Lacedaemonians, one half of whom were Spartans, that is to say, in- 
habitants of Sparta, and eipht thousand Athenians. It is true, each Spartan 
brought >vilh him seven helots, amounting to thirty-five thousand men ; but 
they were tcarcely ever reckoned as soldiem. 

This great merit in point of martial valour, generally acknowledged by the 
other states and people, did not suppress in their minds all sentiments of envy 
and jealosy, as appeared once in relation to the Lacediemonians. The allies, 
who iverc very far superior to them in number, were mortified to aee them- 
selves subjected to their orders, and murmured against it in secret. Agesi- 
laus, king of Sparta, without seeming to have any krK)wlcdge of their disgust, 
asseqabled the whole army, and after having made all the allies sit down on 
^ooe eide, and the Lacedemonians by themselves on tlie dber, be caoaed ino- 
clamation to be made l)y a herald, 'li t 11 smiths, masons, carpenters, and so 
on, through tlie other trades, should rise up. Almosl all the allies did so, and 
not one of the Lacedaemonians, to whom all trades were prohibited. Agesi- 
Uus then smiling, You see,*^ said he, " how many more soldlera Sparta fiir- 
nishes, than all the rest of the allies together;" thereby intimating, that to be 
a good soldier, it was necessary to be only a soldier ; that trades diverted the 
artisan fromapplyii^ himself wholly to the profession of arms and the science 
of war, and prevented bis succeeding so well in it as those who made it their 
8o\e business and exercise. But .Aj^csilaus spoke and acted in that manner 
from the prejudice of his opinion in favour oi Lacedœmonian education j for 
indeed note whom he was ibr having considered only as simple artisans, had 
well demonstrated in the glorious victories they had gained ov( r the Persians, 
and even Sparta itself, that they were by no means iiifr rior to the li.iceda'mon- 
ianSy entirely soldiers as they were, either in valour or ^military knowledge. 

SBCTtOH III.— OF THE DIFFF.RF.VT KIM r. ui I l'.U'jr? ^vincn coMlpeKQ TBE 
ARMIES OF THF, LACF D.F.MOM ANS AM) ATHENIANS. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of four sorts of 
troops ; citiiens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The soldiers were some- 
times marked in the hand, to distinguish them from the slaves, who had that 
character impressed upon tlicii ! lit ad. Interpreters believe, that in allu- 




marks of the Lord Jesus."t 

The citizens of Lacedsmon were of two sorts, either those who inhabited 
Sparta itself, and who for that reason were called Spartans, or those ftfao 
lived in the country. In the time of Lycurgus, the Spartans amountea to nine 
thousand, and the others to thirty thousand. This number seems to have been 
somewhat diminished in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, speaking to him 
of tbe Lacedsemontan troops, computes only eight thousand Spurtans. The 
latter were the flower of tne natk>n ; and we may judge of me value they 
set upon them, by the anxiety the republic, expressed lor three or four hiin- 
dred» besieged by the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they 
^le taken prisoners. The Lacednmonians generall]^ spared me troops ot 
tbeir country veiy much, and sent only a few of them into the armies. When 
a Lacedemonian general was asked, how many Spartans there were in the 
army ? he answered, As many as are necessary to repulse the enemy/* 
Tb^ sew lj i He fttate at tbeir own expense, and it was not till after a lei^tb 
of tune tiiit tfaey received pay finm the public. 

• Rar. iHL IS. * ti. n. 



aiAN^B AMD CCBTOiiB 

The greatest number ol the troops in tlie two rspobiics woe eompoiedof 
(he allies ; who were paid by the cities which sent them. 

The foreign troops in the pay of ifif^ republic, to the aid of fducktef 
irer*^ raîlrd in, were styled mercenaries. ^ u 

i he bpartaiis never marched without bdols; MM we IttTe seen unt iate 
battle of riatœa' every citizen had seven. I do not believe this number 
fixed ; nor do I well compn licnd for what service thpy were designe^i. I? 
would have been veiy ill policy to have put arms into the bauds of so çreti i 
number of slaves, generally much discontented with tbev master'f hai* 
treatment of thera» and who in conse<^uence had eveiv thinç to fear from 
them in a battle. Henjdotus, however, in the passage 1 nrtve cited âomhfla, 
represents them carryii^ arms in the field as ligbt-arroed soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldien. The ooe wwe faesvr- 
amed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and scimitars. The 
other were light-armed, that is to say, with bow* ?ind ^^lings. They were 
commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon tbc wings as a ûnH line 
to shoot their arrows, andHuow javeKns and stones at the enenj; aadwbe» 
they had dischaiged, they retired tbrouB:h the intervals behnd ne battafions 
as 'i '^fcotifi line, and continued their vollies. 

Tbucydides, in describir^ the battle ot Mantioœa, divides the Lacedaemoo- 
ian troops in this manner. Tlieie were seven fluents of feorcomiMiMes each^ 
withoQt including the Sauirites, to the number of six hundred ; the>e were 
hor'îcmen, of whom I shall soon speak farther. The comp;»nv comisfed, ac- 
cording to the Greek interpreter, of one hundred and t\w)iy-*^ht men, and 
was subdivided into four platoons, each of thirty-two bkb. So that a rm- 
Bent amounted to five hundred and twelve men, and the seven made together 
three thousand 6ve hundred and eighty-four. Each platoon bad four men in 
front and eight in depth, lor that was the usual depth of the files:, which the 
officers might change as occasion required.* 

The Lacedieinuiiian.^ did not actually begin to use cavalry, till after the war 
with Messe ne, when' they perceived their want of it. They niif^d their horse 
principally in a small city not far from LacedsBmon, called ^ciros, from nbeiice 
these troops were denominated Scirites, or Squiritcs. They were ahiays on 
die extrr mity of tlje left win^, which was their post by right. t 

Cavalry was still more uncommon amomr tîie Athenians, on account ot the 
.situation of Attica, broken with numerous ntuantam^. It did not amount, ader 
the war with the rersians, which was the time when the jjrosperity of Greece 
was at the highest, to more than three hundred horse, but increased aAeiWudi 
to twelve hundred ; a small body ff>r so powerful a republic. 

I have already observed, thai among tlie ancients, as well Greeks as R(h 
mans, no mention is made of the stirrup, which is veiy surprising^. Tber 
threw themselves lumbly on horseback. 

Corpora tallii 

Sdbiieiwitin «quoi Xm, 1. xi. rer. 2^7. 

** Ab4 «Ml » Inp ah tmajr M tfat kacM'* 

Sometimes the horse, broke early to that kind of manage, would stoop dom 
before» to give his master the opportunity of mounting with more ease : 

ladr iecliimtus cotlum. tubmUsu* et armot 
IHt more, toflexu prsebebat scaxiilef tT^a 

C rurihai. Si 1 . 1 tal . de EqoQ C«fii XfO. Rvm. 

Thfise whom age or weakness rendered heavy, mirîr use of a servant in 
mounting on horseback, in which they imitated the Persians, with whom it 
was the common custom. Gracchus caused fine stones to be placed on ead» 
Mde of the great roads of Italy, at certain distances from one another, tohàp 
tfavellets to get on horseback without the assistance of any body4 



• Vbu' vil. 1 V. p. 390. t Thucyd. 1. p. m 
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1 am surprised that the Athenians, expert as they were in the art of war, 
did not distinguish tint the cavaliy was the moet essential part of an anoy, 

<f sj>ccially in battU"' : ?^r><i th:»( ^-omp of their g:»'n»>ril Hid not turn l!i*^ir ntlen- 
lioii ll^at way, as. Theiui^tocle s did in regard to oaruiut^ aâairs. Xeuophon 
was well capable of rendering them a like service in respect to the cavalty , 
of the importance of which he was perfectly apprised. He wrote two Irea- 
ti'--<^*- upon this ^^uhject ; one of which regards the care it is necessary to l ike 
ol horses, and bow to understand and break tbiem ; to wliich he adds Uic exer- 
cise of the squadroo, both well worthy of beior read by all who profess arms, 
lis the latter ne states the means of placing the cavalry in honour, and lays 
down rules ij|>on tlif> military art in general, which niiglil be of very great use 
to ail those who arc designed for the employ ment ol war. 

I bave wondered, in running over this second treatise, to see witli what care 
Xenophon, a soUiier and a |)n<^an, recommends the practice of n.ligion, a ven- 
eration for the gods, and the necessity of imploring their aid njmn all occa- 
sioos. He lepealii Ûih inaxitn in thirteen dînèrent places of a tract in ulbci 
respects briefenough ; and rightly judging that these religious imiinuations 
might give some people offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, 
ana concludea the piece witi) a reflection, which 1 shall repeat entire in ihif» 
place. " If any one," says he, ** wonders that 1 insist so much here upon the 
necessity of not fonning any enterprises without first endeavouritig to render 
the Divinity favoijrahlf» and propitioii'^, !rf liirsi reflect, that there are in war 
a thoasaud unforeseen and obscure conjunctures, wherein the geiierala« vigi- 
lant to take advantages, and lay ambuscades for each other, wm the unccr* 
taifity of an enemy's motions, can take no other counsel than that of the gods. 
Nntliiiif^ is doubtful or obscure with tliem. They unfoM ihr futme to wlio"; 
they please, on the inspection of the entrails of beasts, by the .^ii^ing of btid.-^, 
by visions, or io dreams. Now. we may presume that the gods are more in« 
«lined to enlighten the minds ot such as oonstilt them^ not only in utg«it ne- 
cessities, but who at all times, and w I f n no dangers threaten them, render 
them all the liomage and adoration of which they are capable.'* 

It beeane this great man to give the most important mstnictions to hfe son 
Gryllus, to whom we addressed the treatise we mention ; and who, according 
to the common opinion, was appointed t^ discipline the Athenian cavalry. 

SBCTIOIV IV.— or MAfllTIIIB AFFAIBa, rUETS,.AND VA VAL FORCES. 

If the Athenians .were inferior to the Lacedsmonians in respect to cavalry, 
tbey surpassed them greatly in naval adEurs, by which means they l)ecame 
masters at sea. and obtained a superiority over all the other states of (ireece. 
' As a knowle4s^ of ibis subject ts veiy necessary to rightly understand many 
passages in this history, 1 shall treat it more extensively than other matters, ami 
shall make great use of what the learned father Don Bernard de Mootfaucoo 
has said of it in hb lx)oks upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or bead, the poop or stem, and 
the middle, callea in Latin carina, the hulli: or waist. 

The PROW W IS the forward extremity of ttie ship ; it w!« Generally adorned 
with paintingd, and different sculptures of gods, men, or annuals. The beak, 
called rostrum, lay lower, and level^th the water; it was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, covered at the point with brass, and sometimes 
with iron. The (ïreek< (eiTned it JuÇ.vv 

The otlier extremity ot the ship, opposite to the prow, was called the poof. 
There the pilot sat and held the helm, which was a too|^r and laiger oar than 
the rest. 

The WAIST was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships we re of two kinds, ves^ela of war and vessels of buiden, intended 
for commerce or as t ransports. The (tvmer were generally pro(>elled by oars ; 
the latter by sails. Both were ^omr times, but rarely usi d together. The ships 
of war were also called LooQ bhips,and by that name distinguished from ves- 
sels of burden. 



L 
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The long diipft were further (îividcd into two classes : tboee nhirh ncrc 
mllrd ar1iK<rifp naves, and were very light vessels like our brig&ntiu(2», kod 
those called only long ships. The nrsl were usually termed open ships^ be- 
couM they bad no decks. Some of these light venels were laii:er than ordi* 
Buy, and had twenty, thirty, and forty oavB, oalf od one aîds» and kajf on the 
other, all on the *5ame line. «... 

The loitf ships >vhich were used in war. were ot two aorta. Soma bad ouy 
one rank m'oars on one side; otbefs two, three, four, five, or a greater oonbcr, 
to forty; hut thcï^c In t wrn' rnthir for show than use. 

The Ton/ ships ot une rank ot uais were called apbracti ; that is tosay.un> 
coven^d , and had no decks : in wbicb they differed uon tbe catapliiicli, wfekfc 
bad decks. They bad only small places at tbe bead and atero, lo iliiid eoii 
tbe tinne of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the ancients, were those 
which earned from three to five ranks or bencbea of oan,and wen called tri- 
remes and qoinqueremes. 

It is a preat (]uestion,and hr^^ given rise to many learned dissertation?, how 
these benches ot oars were disposed. Some will have it, that ibey were placed 
at le uglh. like the ranks of oan ui the modemgallm. Otbers mamtûn, 4at the 
nii^of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and so on to the number of ibrtj 
in }^)jne ve>«.els, were one above another. To support this last opinion, inmi- 
9 notable pa&»ages are cited from ancient authors, woich seem to leare no aian> 
jter of doubt ra it, and are strongly conoboiatéd by tbe cobram of Trtfan, 
Ï^Hidl represents these ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, how- 
ever, ai^s, tliat nil the person? of gre;^tf ^.t skill in nrrval alTair^, wbora lie bad 
con&ulledfdeclared, that such an arrangement seemed to ihem utterly impos^ 
sible. This manner of reaamung is a weak proof a(2:ainst the emnenoe of sa 
many ages, confirmed by so many authors. It is true, that in admitting these 
ranks ot or^rs to be disposed perpendicularly one above another, it is not ea*y 
to comprehend how they could be worked ; but in the biremes aod triremes u 
the column of Trajan, tbe lower ranks were placed obliquely, and as it woe 
rising by degrees. 

In ancient times, the ships with several ranks of oars were unknown. Tbtj 
made use of long ships, in which the, rowers, whatever might be their number, 
woiked all upon the same line. Such was tbe fleet which the Greeks sdt 
against Troy. It was composed of twelve înindred sail ; of \vbîcb tJie n^lipys 
ofBœotia contained each one hundred and twenty men, and tbo<e of l^hiloc- 
tetes dfiy; which nu doubt includes tiie largest and ^mallei^t ve^is. Tbeti 
g^leys bad no decks, but were built like conoflaoo boats, which is still IMBC' 
tised,*' says Thucydides/* by the plnles, to prevent their beiqgsosooninMO- 
?ered at a distance."* 

The Corinthians are said to have been the lirst who changed tbe form of 
ships : and instead of simple galleys, made vessebwith three ranks, inonfer 
to add by the multiplicity of oars to the swiftness and impetuosity of their mo- 
tion. 'iTieircity, advantageously situated between two seas, lay comniodiottf- 
ly for conuiierce, and sen'ed as an emporium for merchandise. From ibeir 
example the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of Sicily, also equippe^l 
many galleys of three henclies, a short time }>efore ihr « rtr ps'.iin t the mt- 
sians. It was about the same time tliat the Athenians, at the warm uistaiicef 
of Themistocles. who foresaw the war which soon broke out, built shipi of 
ûnt same form, tne whole deck not being yet in use ; and from thenceforth 
tbev applied themselves to n1^ 1 dTairs with incredible ardour and succe>v* 

The beak of the prow, (rostrum) was that part of the vessel which wa» 
mostly used in sea-fights. Ariston of Corinth persuaded the Syracusans, when 
their city wait beseiged bv tbe Athenians, to make the prows lower and short- 
er, wbirb advice g^aineii them the vicloTy : tnr the prows of the Athfnian 
vessels being veiy high and weak, their beaks struck only the parts above 
water, and mr that reason did IttUe damage to tbe enemy *8 ships ; wbereaslht 
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Syracusans, whose prows were strong and low, aqd tbeir beaks level wi(k the 
^ water, often sunk the triremes of the Athenian with atingle blow.* ^ 

Two classes o! people sensed on Soanl these galleys. The one was com- 
posed of the rowers, (remiges,) and the mariners, (nautse,) employed in steer- 
nig an<i working the ships. The other consisted of the soldiers intended for 
the fight, who were denominated f«Ci«mi. This distinction was not made in 
early times, when the same persons 
work of the ship, as was occasional' 
dides, in describing the arrival of 
Spbacteria, observes, that only the rowers of the lowest bench remained hi the 
anips, and that the rest went on shore with their arnis.t 

The condition of the rowers, was very hard and laborious. I have already 
said, that the rowers, as well as mariners, were all citiienB and freemen, and 
not slaves or strangen. The rowers were distii^ished by three several stages. 
Tiic lower rank were called tlialainitrp, the middle zupta?, and the highest 
tbranitœ. Thucydides remarks that tlie latter had greater pay than the rest, 
because they worked with longer and heavier oan than those of the lower 
benches. It seems that the crew, in oi*der to act in concert, and with better 
effect, were ^-ometimt s truided by the sinjçingof a man, and sometimes by the 
sound of an inslnjoieot; and this grateful harmony served not onlv to r^^late the 
motion of their oars, hut to mitigate and soothe me pains of dieir lah(»r.| 

It is a question among the learned, whether there wasa riqgfle man to every 
oar in these great ships, or several, as in the galleys of the present day. What 
Thucydides observes on lite pav ol the thranitse, seems to imply that they 
worked singly. For if othefs had shared the work with them, wherefore had 
they greater pay given them than those who managed an oar alon«, as the lat- 
ter had as much, and perhaps more labour than they ? Father Monttaucon be- 
lieves, that in the vessels ol ti\ e ranks, tiiere might have been se%'eral men to 
a single oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the velsel. was called 
nauclerus, and was the principal ofticer. The second was the pilot, (8:iil)er- 
nator) whose station was in the poop where he held the helm and steered the 
fessel. His skill consisted in knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, shoals, ÛA es- 

Ccially the winds and stars ; for before the invention of the coonpass, the pilot 
d nothing to direct him, durijit; the night but tlie stars. 
The solaiers who fought in the ships, were anned almost in the same man- 
lier as the land forces. 

The Athenians, at the lutllc of Salainin, had one hundred and eighty ves- 
sels, 

. and 




wascaueaTfivfofXM.ana the commander ol the wnoie neet, «ava,x < or tfanvror.* 

We cannot exactly tell the number of soldiers, mariners and rowers, that 
served on board each ship ; hoi «(''generally amounted to about two hundred, 
as appears from the estimate of Herodotus of the Persian fleet in the time oi 
Xenes, and in other places, where he mentions that of tfie Greeks. 1 mean 

herp the great vessels, the trinômes, which were the species most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied greatly at different times. 
When the younger Cyrus arrived in Asia^ it was only three oboli, or half a 
drachm ; and the treaty between the Persians and Lacedemonians was coo* 

eluded on this condition, which gives reason to believe, that the usual pay 
was three oboli. || Cyrus, at Lysaiider's request, added a fourth. II It was Ire- 

• Diod. I. Jiiii p. Ml. t ^htieyd. I. i. r. p. 775. 

Muiieui Mtora ipM videtur «d toleimaJM facilius bboret veluti muoeri nM$ êei\ia€. B'tqaUmm tt 



•mm Mtora ipM videtur «d toleimaJM facilius bboret veluti muoeri nM$ dcditac- Siqiii4« 
latut borUtaT} ate mImb to m •per»>mia quibm plurium cooatm pnMWife «Hqa* jacimda 
mi m^ua Amdaimm hOtaOa muMiUbct'M luA — d a lnio— Mlitar.— <Utotf • IS. 

I Plttt. in Tbtflriitp. lis. 
I Tlib tnatf tUpuUtca Uiitt the PeniamiiMdi pajIbb^HiM anont r - eaeli Mf, wUA «MUlf| 
» tkteat i d)« whole aflsounted t» three pboli • 4*9 fercvcrv mm Ibat lenred on bouté- 
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queotlv raised to a whole drachm.* In the fllMt fitted out against Sicilj. tbe 
Atbeniais gave a drachm a day to the troops. The sum of sixty taleols, imdi 

the people of Egesta advanced the Athenians monthly for the maintakiog 
of sixty ships, shows that the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a ta- 
lent, which supposes, that each sbip*s company consisted of three hundred m«n, 
each of whom receiTed a drachm jper dayt* As the offioen' pay was higher, 
the republic perhaps either furnished the overplus, or it was deducted out of 
the total of the sum advanced lor a vessel, by abating something in the pêj of 
tbeprivate men. 

Toe same may be said of the land troops as has been said of the nuamfin, 

except that the horse had double pay . It appear* that the ordinary pay of the 
fool was three oboli a day, and that it was augmented accordii^ to times and 
occasions. Thimbron the Lacedsmonian, wben be marched iigaioit Tim* 
pheiMS, promised a daric a monttl to each soldier, two to a caj>(ain, ajid ibnr 
to the colonels.J Now, a daric a month is foiir o!x)li a day. \oung Cyrus, to 
animate his troops, who were discouraged by the lengtli ot their march, instead 
of one daric, promised one and a liatt to eadi toloier, wfakh amoBPlmd to m 
diacèm a day. 

It may be asked how the Lacediemonians, whose iron coin, the only sperir «; 
current amoiig them, was of ik> value elsewhere, could maintain armies Lv seà 
and land, anawbere they found money for their subsistence. They no dDobC 
raised it, as the Athenians did, by contributions ffom their allies, and (iie cities 
to which they gave lil)€rty and protection, or from those they had conquered 
from their enemies. Their second iund for paying their fleet and armies^ was 
the aids they drew fiom the king of Persia, as ire have seen on i ' 



SECTION V. — PECULIAR CHARACTKR OF THE ATHEMANS. 

Plutarch furnishes us with almost all the matter upon this head. Eveiy 
bodr knows how well lie succeeded in copying nature in his portraits, and how 
well qualified he was to trace llic rhnvactcr of a pcopU^ wfaoflegeoios andllSD* 
ners he had studied with so prolound an allcDtion. 

I. " The people of Athens,^' says Tlutarch, ** were easily provoked to aiger, 
and as easil^ reduced to resume their sentiments of benevolence andct^npss- 
sion."§ History furnishes us with nurrerons examples of this kind. Witne» 
tlie sentence of death passed against the inhabitants of Mitylene, which was 
revoked the next day : the condemnation of the ten generals, and of Socralcï, 
both followed with an immediate repentance and most lively grief. 

II. **They were better pleased with penetrating, and almost rucssinf an 
affair themselves, than to give themselves leisure to be intbrmed oi A éo- 
roughly, and in all its exlent.'^ti 

Nothing is more suiprisiiig than this circumstance in their character, wM 
is very hard to conceive, and seems almost incredible. Artificers, husbandmea, 
soldiers, and mariners, are generally a stupid, heavy kind of peoulc, and vciy 
dull in their conceptions ; but the people of Athens ucre of a quite uiâercot tufli- 
They had naturally an amazing penetratkm; vivacity, and even delicacy of 
wit. I have already mentioned what happened to Theophrastus. He ^^t* 
cheapening something of an old woman at Athens that sold herbs : No,strai>- 
gtr,' said she, ** you shall have it for no less." He was straitfreiv surprised to 
nm himself treated as a stranger who had passed almost his whole life at Atbcm, 
and who prided himself tipon excelling all others in the elegance of hislan- 
&;uage.^' it was, however, Irom that she knew he was not of hercountiy. 
Have said, that the Athenian soldiers knew the fine passages of Euripides by beaft 
These titifioen and aoldieft, fim aaolstins at the public deliberatioos, 



* TbiMjd. i. ri. ff. 431. t lt>*^> 1' V. p. 4ïb. % Xeoapk. Jùped. C jrr. L wu. 
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i£isa versed ni allairs of State, and understood eveiy thing itnmediateiv. We 
may judge of this from the ontions of Demosthenes, whose style, we kdoit, is 
ardent, brief, and concise. 

III. ** As they naturally inclined (o relieve persons of a low condition and 
mean circumstances, m> were they fond of conversations seasoned with plea- 
santry, and calculated to make people lau^h.'^* | 

Thfy assi^^ted p*^rsons of a moan condition, hecau'îr from thev bad 

nothing to apprchciui in rei2:ard to their liberty, and saw in them the charac- 
ters of equality and resemblance with themselves. Tbey loved pleasantry, 
«nd showed in that that tbey were men, but men abounding with humanity 
and indulerenre, who undcrst{.K)d raillery, who were not prone to take offence, 
nor over delicate in point of respect to be paid them.t One day when the 
as^mbly wa^ fully formed, and the people had already taken their places 
and sat down, Cleon, after having made them wait bis comine a great white, 
appeared at 1 i^t with a wreath of Tl^nvpr*^ Dpon hi« lu rid, and deiired Ihr- p'^o* • 
pie to adjourn their deliberations to the next day. For to-day," said he, 
**" 1 have business. I have been sacrificing to the gods ; and I am to entertain 
some strangers, my friends, at supper." The Attenians, settiti^ up a laugh, 
ro«e (lid broke up the 35<cmbly. At Carthage, such a pleasantry would have 
cc^t any man his life who had presumed to vent it, and to take such a liberty 
with a proud, haughty, jealous, morose people, of a genius averse to conipla- 
cency, and less inclined (o humour. Upon another occasion, the orator Stra- 
tocles, having informed the people of a victory, and caused sacrifices lo be ot- 
fered in consequence, three days after, news came of the defeat of the army. 
As the people expressed their discontent and resentment upon the false infor- 
mation, be asked them, "of what they had to complain, and what harm he had 
dooe them, in making them pass three days more agreeably than th^ would 
otherwise have done r* 

IV. " They were pleased with hearing themselves praised, and could not 
bear to be railed at, or criticised." The least acquaintance with Avfelopha* 
nes and Demosthenes will show, with what address and effect th^ empkjjod 
praises and criticism with regard to the people of Athens.^ 

** When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity," says Plutarch in an- 
other place, the Athenian people diverted themselves with the orators who 
flattered them ; but in imj>ortant affairs, and emergencies of the stale, tin y 
became serious, and gave the preference to those whose custom it had Uien 
to oppose their unjust desires ; such as Pericles, Phocion, and Demosiienes.^ 

V. "They kept those who governed them in awe, and showed their hu- 
manity even to their enemics.nî 

The people of Athens made good use of the talents of llio^c who distin- 
guished themselves by their eloquence and prudence ; but tbey were fell of 
suspicion, and kept tliemselves always on their guard against the superiority 
of genius and ability : they took pleasure in restrainir^ their courage, and les- 
sening their glory and reputation. This may be judged from the ostracism, 
. which was instituted only as a curb on those whose merit and popttlarity ran 
too hiffh, and which spared n4Mther the greatest nor the most worthy persons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate with (he 
Athenians, made them cxtreuiely jealous and apprehensive tor their liberty 
with regard to those who governed. 

In regard to their enemies, they did not treat them with rigour; tbey did 
not !nake an insolent use of victory, nor e^erci-f^ nny cruelty toward*; thf« van- 
Quished. The amnesty decreed after the tyranny of the thirty, shows that 
tbey could foiget the injuries which had been dooe them. 

Î 
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To these different characteristics, which Plutarch unites in the same pas- 
sages of his wortu, some otben may be added« extracted priocipally iiu&the 
same author. 

VI. It was from this fund of Inimanity and beneTolence, of which I 

now spoken, and which was natural to the Athenians, that they were so atten- 
tive to the rules of politeness, and so delicate in noint ot just behaviour ; qua- 
lities which one would not expect to find among the common people.* In the 
war against Philip of Macedon, having intercepted one of his couriers, they 
read all the letters he carried, except that of Olympias his wife, whici) they 
returned sealed up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and secrecy, 
the rites of which are sacred, and oujght to be respected even among enemies. 
The tame Athenians, having decreeothat a strict seaicb should be made after 
the presents distributed by Marpalus among the orators, would not suffer the 
house of Callicles, who was latelj married, to be visited, out of respect for his 
bride, who had not long been home. Such behaviour is not rtry commoo : 
and upon like occasions people do not stand much upon forms and politeness*! 

VlL The taste of the Athenians for all arts and sciences is too well known 
to reouire dwellii^ loqg upon it iu this place. Besides which, I &hail have 
occasion to speak of it with some «iteiit elsewhere. But we cannot, withoat 
admiration, behold a people* composed for the most part, of artisans, husband' 
men, soldiers, and mariners, carrying delicacy of taste in evenr thing to so high 
a degree of perfection, which seems the peculiar attribute of a more exalted 
condition ana noble ediicatioo. 

VIII. It is no less wonderful, that this people should bave such great views 
and should rise so high in their preteosions.t In the war which Alcibiades 
caused them to undertake, fired with vast projects and unbounded hopes, they 
did not confine thenuelves to the taking of Syracuse, or the conquest of Sicily, 
but had already in idea added Italy, Peloponnesus, Libya, the Carthaginian 
gates, and the empire of the sea to the pillars of Hercules. Their enterprise 
failed ; but tbiy had formed it, and the takii^ of Syracuse, which seemed no 
great difficulty, mifj^t nave enabled tiiem to put it in execution. 

IX. The same people, so great, and we may say so haughty in their pro- 
jects, had nothing of that character in other respects. In what ri*gardedthe 
expense of the table, dress, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, private 
lire, they were frugal, simple, modest, and poor ; but sumptuous and magnifi- 
< enf in every thing public, and capable of doing honour to the state. Their 
victories, conquests, wealth, and continual intercourse with the people of A^ia 
Minor, introduced neither luxur)*, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profiision amuig 
tiiem. Xenopbon observes, that a citizen could not be distioguislied from a 
slave by his dress. The richest inhabitants, and the most fomous gennall, 
were not ashamed to g^o to market Uiemselves.Ç 

It was very glorious for Alliens to have produced and formed so many per- 
sons illustrious in the arts of war and government ; in philosophy, eloquenoSt 
poesy, painting, sculpture, and architecture ; to have alone furnished more 
great men in eveiy other department, than any other city in the world ; except 
perhaps Rome, which had imbibed learning and arts from her, and knew how 
to improve her lessons to the best advanti^ ;| to have been in a manner the 
«chool of almost all the world ; to have ser\'ea, and still continue to serve, as 
the model for nations which pride themselves most upon the excellency of 
taste ; in a word, to have taught the language, and prescribed the lawsot all 
that regards the talents and productions m m mind. The part of this history, 
wherein I shall treat of the sciences and learned men that rendered Greece d- 
lustrious, with the arts, and those who excelled in them, will set this in a clear light. 

* Jlavf lov at;Toif>ai (rvfi^Tov tiv TO (piUuftpimMb Ib Pdop. p. SSOk f Plm. io DcMfr. ^ ISL 

, Mf 7a axoni' tujakui* ofrjftai. f î>« Rep. AUien. p. SSS. 

^ I GneciKcapU ferum iVllWW IWpil. et Mlrs 

Intulit s^tti Latio. Horat. EpisL 1. 1. 
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X. I shall conclude this description of the Athenians with one more attri- 
bute, which cannot be denied them, and appears evidently in all their actions 
and. enterprises : and that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their dar- 
ling passion, ana ^rc at principle of policy. VVe see them, froni the commence- 
ment of the war with the Persiaas, sacrificing every thiiv to the litieitf of 
Greece. They abandoned, without the least repret, their lands, estates, city, 
and houses, and removed to their ships in order to Bght the common enemy, 
whose view was to enslave them. What could be more glorious for Athens, 
than, when all the allies were trembling at the vast offers made her by the kine 
of Persia, to aaswer his ambnssador by the mouth of Aristides, that all the gold 
and silver in the world was not capable of temptii^ them to sell their o¥m, or 
the liberty of Greece ?• 

It was from such generous seoliinents that the Athenian! not only became 
the bulwark of Greece, but preserved the lieatof fSorape, and all toe western 
world, from tlie invasion of the Persians. 

These great qoallties weie mingled with great deftctB,oAen the veiy mené 
of them, such as we may imagine in a flucuatjogt Hghti incomtanl, and capri- 
cioin people; like the Athenians. 

SncnOW ¥1.— «dmOII character of TBB LACRDCHORIARS ARDATSBRtAKa. 

I CAXNOT refuse giving a place here lowliat Mr. Bossuetsays upon the cha- 
racter of the LacedasmcHfiianN atid Athenians. The passage is long, hut will not 
appear so, as it includes ail that is wanting to a perfect knowledge of the genius 
of both these people. 

Among all tne republics of which Greece was compased, Athens and Lacc- 
djT'mon were undoubttiily the principal. No pet)ple could possess more wit 
than the Atlienians, nor more solid sense than tlie Lacedsmonians. Athens 
affected pleasure ; the Lacedvmonian maooer of living was hard and labcdow. 
Both loved zhry and liberty; but the liberty of Athens tended to licentious- 
ness. The love of ix)wer among the Lacedœmonians, though restricted by se- 
vere laws at home, was the more ardent to extend itself abroad. Athens alsa 
was fond of power, but upon another principle, in which interest had a shar» 
with glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the sovereignty 
at sea bad enriched her. To continue in the sole possession of all commerce, 
there was nothii^ she would not have subjected to her power; and her riches, 
which intpifed this passion, supplied her with the means of gratifying it On 
the contrary, at Lacedœmon money was in contempt. As all the laws tended 
to make the latter a militar>' republic, the glory of arms was the sole object 
that engrossed her citizens. From thence she naturally affected dominion ^ and 
the more she was above interest, the more she abandoned herself to ambition. 

Lacedœmon, from her regular life, was steady and determinate in her m»x- 
ijns and measures. Athens was more lively and active, but the people had too 
much control. Their laws and philosophy had indeea the most happy effect 
upon excellent natural capacities like theirs ; but reason alone was not capable 
ot keeping them within due bounds. A wise Athenian, who perfectly knew 
the genius of his countiy, informs us, that fear was necessary to keep those too 
ardent and firee spiiHs m order; mkI that it was impossible to jgovem them, 
after the ▼ictonr at Salamin had removed their fears of the PenunB.t 

Thpy were tnerefore ruined by tli<' çlorj- of their great actions, and the sup- 
posed security of their present condition. The magistrates were no longer 
beard ; and as Persia was afflicted with e icess i f e slaveiy, so Athens, says Plato, 
experienced all the evils of excemive liberty. 

These two great republics, so opposite in their manners and conduct, inter- 
fered with each other in the design the^ bad each formed of subjecting all 
Gieecef lo that th^ were always enemies, more from the contiariefy of their 
inlemsts, than the diashnilariQr of their gemos. 



• FlMLuiAfUtM.p.m 



UAMMEU AND CUBTOMa kx. 

The Grecian cities were against submitting to the dominion of either the ( 
or the other ; for, besides the desire of preserving their liberty, they found tlie 
empire of those two republics too«grievous to bear. That of the Larcdamon- 
ians, who were observed to have something almost brutal in iheir character, 
ma amre. A government too rigid, and a life loo laborious, rendered their 
tempers too haughty, austere, and impcriotis in power : besides which, it could 
never be expected to live in peace unîder the authority of a city, which, formed 
for war, could not support itself hut hv continuing perpetually in arms.* So 
that the Lacedaemunians were capable of attaÎDiog to ooflunand, and all the 
world were afraid they slioiild do so.t 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable. NoUiir^ was more 
delightfal to behold than their city, in which feasts and games were perpetual : 
their wit, liberty, and the various passions of men,dai]j exhibited new objects ; 
but the inequality of their conduct disgusted their allies, and was stiil more in- 
supportable to their own subjects, it was impossible for them not to expen- 
enoe the eitravagaoee and eaprioeof a flatteied people, which is,aceaidiiK to 
Plato, somewhat more daogeious than the sane excesses in a prince vitiated by 

flattery.J ^ 

These two cities did not permit Greece to continue in repose. We have 
seen the Feloponnesian and other wars* which weie always occasioned or fo- 
mented by the jealousy of Lacedsnum and Athens. But the same jealousies 

which involved Greece in troubles, supported it in somfe measure, and prevented 
its falline into the dependence of either liie one or the other of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece ; and acoordirigly the 
liriiole mystery of their politics consisted in keeping up those jealousies, and 
fomenting those divisions, Lacedaemon, which was the most ambitious, was 
tfie first (bat gave them occasion to enter into the quarrels of the Greeks. Tber 
engaged in them from the sole view of roakioff tbemselres masters of the whole 
nation ; and, industrious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they waited 
only the opportunity to crush thorn altogether. The states of Greece, in their 




ibjects. But it was impossible that the ancient spirit 
not revive, when they were upon the poiotof falling intoslavejy,aod the hands 
of the barbarians. § 

The I|et^ kings of Greece undertook to oppose this great king, and to rain 

his empire. But with a small army, disciplined as we !iave related, AeesiljU', 
king ot Sparta, made the Persians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed that il 
was not impossible to subvert their power || The divisions of Greece alone 
put a stop to his conquests. Tlielamous retreat of the ten thounnd, who, afisr 
the death of the your^er Cyrus, made their way in a hostile manner throuch 
the whole Persian empire, and returned into their own country, fully demon- 
strated to Greece that her soldiery was invincible, and that only their domestic 
divisions could subject them to an enemy too weak to resist their united force. 

We shall see, in the seauel of this history, how Philip kir^ of Macedon, ta- 
king advantage of tbtse oivisioos, succeeded at length, between address and 
force, in making himself little lentfian the sovereign of Greece, and in obliging 
die whole nation to march under his colours against the common enemy. \\ hat 
he had only planned, his son Alexander brought to j)erfection. who showed the 
wondering world, how much ability and valour avail against the most numerous 
amies, and the most fonnidahte preparations. 

« Afulot. Pelit. L i. Bb 4. t X«aoph. d« E«a. LuflO. ; PkU 4* iUp. L viU. 
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Syracuse had for alx>ut sixtyyears enjoyed the liberty ^ined by the expul- 
sion of the family of Gelon. The events which passed in that interval, except 
the invasion of the Athenians, are of nofi^t importance, and little known; but 
those which follow are of a different nature, ana make amends for the chasm : 
I mean the reigns of Dionysius and his son, tyrants of Syracuse ; the first of 
whom governed thirty -eig^ht, and the latter tweli^e years.* As this history is 
entirely foreign to what passed in Greece at the same time, I shall lelafe it in 
this place altogether and by itself; observir^ only, that the first twenty years 
of it, upon which I am now eotehpg, agree almost io poiut of time with ttue last 
preceding twenty years. 

- Tbia holory will present to our view a series of the most odious and horrid 

crimes, though it abounds at the same time with instruction. When on the one 
side we behold a prince, the declared enemy of lil>€rty, justice, and laws, 
trampling on the roost sacred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the most 
cruel torments upon his subjects, beheading some, burning others lor a slight 
word, delighting and fea^tintr himself with human blood, and gratifying his sa- 
vage inhumanity with the sutTerii^s and miseries of eveiy age and condition,! 
can we deny a truth, which the pagan world itself has confessed, and Plutarch 
has taken occasion to observe in speakinff of the tyrants of Sicily, that God 
in his anger gives such princes to a people, and makes use of the impious and 
the wicked to punish the guilty and the criminal f On the other side, when 
the nine prince, the dread ana terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anxious, and 
tvenbling lor his own life, and, abandoned to vemorse and regret, can 6iid no 
person in his whole state, not even his wives or children, in whom he can con- • 
ode ; who will not think with Tacitus;^ that it is not without reason that the 
orade of wisdom hal dedared, that if the hearts of tyrants could be seen, we 
should find them torn in pieces with a thousand evils ; it being certain, that the 
body does not suffer more from inflictions and torments, than the minds of 
such wretdies from their crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence of 
their prooeedings.t 

The condition of a good prince is qm'te different. He loves his people, 
and is beloved by them : he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within himself, and 
lives with his subjects as a father with his children. Though he knows that 



t £nl Diwiyria» iUic tyiM—. Mbwtotia. l-titia. Wgnm ««ilit— ABo< m*l, <ht vi*ltit. wSim A 
Wwt m v Êb mm JiAcbit dttraocwi.— Senec. de CodmI. mi Mare, e xvii. 

BuflriM hwuao aoa Uatum cv><i**< pMchnr -, led ut foppliciii omniam cUtoa etaJtHMMI im* 
tlabilem «xplet — M de Brncf. I. ru. c. 19. 

t Ne«]ne fruitr* priciuntitumui upteotiB ù/ta»rr. folitu* est, *i KAludaaiur irnuiaonim meotM, MM t9* 
fiet. Uniatu* rt ictui, ouardo. ut CBtaw* Ttib w ibB» ili t»hk. Hbid}—. wB> BB WH il m | — iOjffW» 
tuf — Tacit Aniral. I. . frirf 6. 
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the sword of justice is in his hands, he apprehends the uae ot it. He Wrci to 
tuni aside iU edge» and can never resolve to display his power, but with n^at 
rehictance, in the last extremity, and with all the forms and aaoction ot the 
laws.* "A tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion; and believei," 
says Plutarch upon Dionysius, " that he is not really master, and does ootKt 
wilïi supreme authority, but as he sets himself above all laws, bas no other but 
hfe will and pleasure, and sees himself obeyed implicitly: whereas,'* ooa- 
tinues the same author, he that can do whatever be will, is is gieat dagger cf 
doing what he ought not/'t 

Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tjranny, which patfievlarly dis- 
tingruished the first Diongrsius, we shall see in his history, all tbftt Bnhnwiilwt 
ambition, sustained by great valour, extensive abilities, and the necessary ta- 
lents for acquiring the confidence of a people, is capable of uodertakiw kt 
the attainment of sovereignty ; the various raeaos wblch he hvd the adms 
to employ for the maintaining himself in it against the oppaiiiaB of hîf eoe- 
mies, and the odium of the public ; and lastly, the tyrant's success in eecaping, 
during a reign of thirQr-eight years, the many conspiracies formed against him, 
and in transmitting peaeeftUy ttie tyranny to his ion, as m legitimate pe sssw i o n . 
and a of interitance. 



CHAPTER I 

Tnrs chapter contains the histoiy of Dionysius the Elder, who reigned thir- 
ty-eight years. 

SKCTIOM I. — MEAHS MADE USE OF BY DIONYSIUS THE ELDER TO POSSESS HIM* 

•KLT or TRB TTEamrr. 

DioifVSivB was a native of Syracuse, of noble and ilhistnoiis evtmîtion at- 

cording to some, but others say that his birth ^vas base and obscure. How- 
ever that may be, be distinguished himself by his valour, and acquired ^st 
reputation in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of those who accouI' 
paoied Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Syracuse by force oif 
arms, after having been banished through the intrigues ol his enemies. The 
event of that enterprise was unsuccessful and Hennocrates was killed. The 
Syracusans did not spare his accomplices, several of whom w ere publicly ex- 
ecuted. Dionysius was left among^ the wounded. The report eil his desft, 
designedly pvon out by his relations, saved his life. Fn»vidence would hare 
spared Syracuse many misfortunes, had be expired either in the fight, or bgr 
the executiouer.î 

The Carthagriniam had made several attempts to establish themselves in S- 

oily, and to possess themselves of the principal towns of that i-sl md, a? 
have observed else where. § its happy situation for their njarilimt- comm»rce, 
the fertility of its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were powerful induce- 
nnnts to such an enterprise. We may form an idea of the Wealth of its cities 
from the account p;ivcn of Agri^entum. The temples were of exlraordinap- 
nificence, especially that of Jupiter Olympus, which wa^* throe hundrv^'i 
fertjrweet in length, sixty in breadth, and one hundred and twenty io 
height. The piazzas, or galleries, in their extent and beauty, answered le 
the rest of the building. On one side wasrepresenlfd thi- battle of the giants, 
oo the other, tlie Ukit^ of Troy, in figures as iaige as life. Without the ci^ 



• Hkc ett in maxim* fxitestatc verit*itn» «ninii trmperantia. non copiditote aliqu», non lem^nUic is 
cead'i ; aoo pnonirn jirmripuni ^«fm|ilU romtj-lum. qiianUm incivri moi licvat. *«p«ri*o4o tenUn ; m4 
bebtUn- Minn inip«Ti« un — il.,,J interr't irtt'T Ivr-tnimni «1 ngcn. (»p*'ci<;« eoim i|i«n fortuM *c Uc^aM 

i>fcr e«i.) nil! ijood t/ruoi in voii^ie Mviuat, nnsaoo nisi U caus» et nec««oUle Scoec. d« Cka* 
I. c. n. 

t avo^aan* |iaXira mt 9^nt mat nxw a BwXrrat «rotii> Mêjom » o iiiAnw BafcigSar a* 
an Ot,. TÛV a pulnrsi voin» tvim!v^9i>-~Ai, Prip*. ImlMit. p. 78C 
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Was ail artificial lake, which was pfvon stadia, or more than a quarter of a 
^ leagMey io circumlereoce. It was fuiioi all kinds ^ot tish, covered with swaos 
'^and other water-fowls, and afibfded the most agveeaUe prospect imaginable.* 
> It was at ^ ttme of whidi we are now speaking, tnat Exeoetes, victor in 
the Olytnpic game?, enlerrd [he city in tntimph hi a nintgnificent chariot, at- 
. tended by three hundred more, ail drawn by while iiorses. Their robes were 
adoracd with goM and silfer; and nothing was ever more splendid than their 
appeannoe* Gellias, the most wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, erected 
several ïarge apartments in his hov^f tor the reception .ma entertainment of 
-his guests. S«^^ anu waited by his order at the gates of the citv, to invite all 
•trMgeiB 10 lodge at tbràr maStei^s home, and conduct Ifaem «Mier. Hm- 
pitabty was much practised and esteemed by the generality of that city. A 
violent storm having obliged one hundred horsemen to take shelter there, 
Geilias entertained them all in his house, and supplied them immediately widi 
dry clothes, of which he had ahrays a great quantity in his waidrobe. Thu 
is understanding how to make a noble u r ot ricnes. Mis ceUar is much 
talked of by historiara, in whicli hf> had three hiindrrd r«'servoin hepB Ollt 
oi the rock, each of which contained une hundred amphorse.t r 

This gnat and MNdeat city was besieged, and at length talcen by the Carn . 
thaginians. Its im shook all Sicily, and ^read an jpi versai terror. The 
cause of its being loct wr}« imputeci to the Syramsans, who hnd hut w^'akly 
aided it. Diooysiu«, who from that time had no other thougiits but ot his 
giand desinis, and was secretly^ acHvn in laying the foundations of his fiitnre 
power, took advantage of this favooraUe opportunity, and of the general 
complaints of Sicily against the Syracucr»n«. to render the magistrates odious, 
and to eidaim against their administration. In a public assembly, held to 
deliberate on the state of affiiin, whan nobody dated to speak for fear of the 
persons at the helm, Dionysius rose up, and boldly accused the magistrates of 
treascm ; adding, thr^t it was his opinion, that they oMs^ht to be deposed imme- 
diately, without wailu% till the term of their administration should expire. 
They retorted tins aodacity with tiéating him as a seditkMis person, and a 
disturber of the public tranquillity, ard as such laid a fine upon him according 
to the laws. This was to be pain before he could be adinitfr d to speak again, 
and Dionysius was not in a condition to dischaige it. Fhiiistus, one of the 
richest citisens, who wrote a histoiy of Sicily, which has not come down to us, 
deposited the money, and exhortea him at the same time to give bis opinion 
upon the state of afiàks, with all the liberty which became a citizen zealous 
for his country. 

Dionysius accordingly resumed his d^oourse with more vigour than before. 

He bacf long cultivated the talent of eloquence, which he looked upon w ith 
reason a<: vory necessaiy in a republican government ; especial)}' in iiis views 
of acquiring the people's favour, and of conciliatii^ them to his measures. 
He began with describing in a Uyely and pathetic manner the ruin of Agrigen- 
turn, a neighlx)urine city, in their alliance ; the deplorable extremity to which 
the inhabitants had been n^drired, of rjniffinri: the plnre iTndrr the cover of the 
nkfat ; the cries and lamentations of infants, and ot aged and sick persons, 
whom they had been cèlked to abandon to a cruel and merciless enemy ; and 
the consequent murder ofall who had been left in the city, whom the barba- 
rous victor dragged from tlie temples and altars of the pods, teeble refuges 
against the Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all these evils to die 
treachery of Hie oommandenof the army, who. Instead of marching to the re- 
lief of Agpigentum, had retreated with their troops ; to the criminal profmctian 
and delay of the magistrates, corrupted by Carthriirini-in bnhe« : and (o itie 
pride uf tiie ^reat and rich, who regarded nothing hut eslabiisbing their own 
power upon the mm of their coontiy^s liberty. He mpiesented Syracuse m 
compoaed of two difeient bodies; the one, hf their power and influence, 

• Diod. I. xiti. p. 203.»'' 

t Aù Bmpb«ni conUiMfi nbovt Mrea f^kiM ; MMwqgenttjr. om biaidrad dontsiiicd lerui hundred f «1- 
i*iiV or «Itveft h< f< èi > i i iBfM iftllMW. 
Vol.. H. 94 
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unirDinif all the dignities and wealth of Uie state ; the other, obscure, de»- 
pisea, and trod under foot, braring the yoke of a shameful servitude, and ra- 
ther slaves than citizens. He concluded with sayiqg, that the onhr remedy 
for so many evils was to elect persons from among: the people, devoted to 
tlieir interests, and who, not being capable of rendering themselves A3nnida> 
bio by their riches and authority, would l>c solely employed for the public 
p^ciod, and apply themselves in earnest to the re-establishment of the liberty 
of Saracusc. 

Thi!!i discourse was Ibtened to with infinite pleasure, as all qnechw an 
which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors to complain of the gfovemmenf, 
and was followed with the universal applause of tlje people, who always ^re 
themselves up blindl;^ to tfaote who know bow to deeeSve them inder me ipe- 
cioui pretext of serving tbeir mterest. All the maç^istrates were deposed upon 
the spot, and othen, at the head of whom was Dioigr8iii8,iicve aahaiitutaa ia 
their stead. 

This was only the 6rrt step to the tyranmr, at which he did Ml stop, 

successor his undertakins inspired htm witn new courage and confidence. He 

had also in view the displaciitg of the generals of the army, and to have their 
power transferred to himself. The design was bold and dangerous, and be 
applied himself to it with address. Before he attacked them opeoly, he pbnled 
his batteries against them at a distance ; calumniating them by his emissaries 
to the people, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. He caused it 
to be whispered among the populace, that those commanders held secret in- 
telligence witfi the enemy ; that disguised oooiien were frequeetiy seen pee- 
sing and re-passing ; and that it was not to be doubted but some conspiracy 
was on fcx)t. He affected on his side iwt to see those leaders, nor to open him- 
self to them at all upon the affairs of the public. He communicated none oi 
hts designs to them ; as if he was apprehensive of rendering himself suspected 
by havina: any intercourse or correspondence with them. Persons of sense and 
ddscernnient were not at a loss to discover the tendency of these undermining 
arts ; nor were they silent upon tlie occasion : but the common people, preju- 
diced in his favour, iooeeuintly applauded and admired his seal, and looaad 
upon him as the sole protector and assertrr of their rights and IiF>erties. 

Another scheme, which he set at work with his usual address, was of very 
great service to him, and greatly promoted his designs. There was a great 
number of banished persons dispersed thixmghout Sicily, whom the frcttoeof 
the nobility of Syracuse had expelled from the city at different times, and upon 
different pretences. He knew what an addition of strength so numerous a body 
of citizens would be to him, whom gratitude to a benefactor, and resentment 
against those who had occasioned tbeir banishment, the hope of relrienng their 
affairs, and of enrichiiis: themselves out of the spoils of his enemies, rendered 
most proper for the execution of his designs, and attached firmly to his person 
and interest. He endeavoured therefore to obtain their recall. It was given 
out, that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of troops to oppose the psiK 
gn-^s of the Carthaeini iti> ; .uni the people were in great trouble on account 
ot the expense to wliicli the new levies would amount. Dioiiysius took advan- 
tage of this favourable conjuncture, and the disposition of the public. He 
represented, that it was ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expeose 
from Italy an 1 IMoponnesus, while they mi^ht supply themselves with excel- 
lent soldiers, without being at any charge at ail : that there were numbers of 
Syracu.sans in every part of Sicily, who, notwithstaiidit^ the ill treatment they 
lid received, had always retained the hc»u(s of citizens under the name and 
condition of exiles ; that they preserved a tender affection and inviolable 
fidelity for their country, and had chose to wander about Sicily without sup- 
port or settlement, rather than take part with the armies of tlie enemy, not- 
withstanding the advantageous oflen to induce them to do so. This discourse 
of Dionysius had all the effect upon the people he could have wished. His 
colleagues, who had perceived plainly what he had in view, were afraid to 
ortniolct Tbim ; rightly judging, that tueir opposition would not only prove io- 
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eflfectual. but incense the people against them, and even augment the reputa- 
tion of Dionysius, to whom it would leave the honour of recalling the exiles. 
Tbeir i«tuiti wu Hmefore decreed and they accordinifly aU came to l^yiacuse 

wilhoul losing time. • , . , 

A deputation from Gela, a city dependent on Syracuse, arrived about the 
same time, to demand that the garrison should be reinibrced. DkHgr^m im- 
mediately marched thither with two thousand foot, ami four hundroi hofse. 
He found the city in prent commotion.and divided into two factions ; one com- 
posed of the people, and the other of the rich and powerful.^ The latter havinp; 
been tried in form, were condemned by the assembly to diOj and Id llBfe their 
eilsles confisôlid for the use of the public. This confiscation was applied to 
pay oflF the arrears, which had Ions: been due to the fonner garrisons, com- 
manded by Dexippus the Lacedœmonian ; and Dionysius nnjnjised the troops 
which he brought with him to Syracuse, to double the pay they were to receive 
from the city. This was attaching so many new creatures to himself. The 
inbabitants of Gela treated him witl) the hiorhest marks of honour, and sent 
deputies to Syracuse, to return their thanks lor the important service that city 
had done theoiwsending Dionysius thither. Having endeavoured in vain to 
brinr DciippaB into his measures, he relumed with his troops to Syracuse, after 
having promised the inhabitants of Gela, who used all means in tbeir Power 
to koBDjbim amo% them, that he would soon return with more considerable aid. 

Hrurived at^rncuse iust as the people were comiog out of the theatre, 
who ran in throngs about him, inquiring with earnestness what he had heard of 
the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad and dgected air, that the city 
nourished far more dai^erous and formidable enemies in herboaom ; that while 
Cartfaage waa makii^ extraordinary preparations tor the invasion of Syracuse, 
thosewiio were in command, instead of rousing the zeal .ind attention of the 
citizens, and setting every tiling at work against the approach ot so potent an 
enemy, lulled them witii trivial amusements and idle snows, and suffered aie 
troops to want necessaries; converting their pay to their private uses in afraudu- 
lent manner, destructive to the public affairs ; that he had always sufficiently 




M« — general of the Carthaginians, 

the pretext of treating about the ransom of prisoners, but m rea ity to prevail 
.)n him not to be too strict in examining into the coiuiuct of his colleagues ; and 
dial if he would not enter into the measures of Carthage, he at least would not 
oppose them ; that for his part, he came to resign his command, and to alxli- 
cate his dignity, that he might leave no mom for injunous suspicions ol his 
acting in concert, and holding intelligence wiUi traitors who sold the com- 
monwealth. , , . .1 
* Thit diMOune being rumoured among the troops, and about the city, occa- 
aiooed great disquietude and alarm. The next day the asseinbly was sum- 
moned, and Dionysius renewed his complaints against the generals, which were 
noefved with unlveisal applause. Some of the assembly cned out, that it was 
necessary to appoint him generalissimo, with unlimited power : and tliai it 
would be too late for so salutary a recourse, when the enemy was at the gales 
of Syracuse ; that the importance of the war which threatened them, required 
such a leader ; that tt was in the same manner that Gelon was formerly erected 
generaHssimo, and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which consistea 
of three hundred thousand men ; that as for the accusation alleged against the 
traitors, it might be deterred to another day ; but Uiat the present amiir wouW 
admit no delay. Nor was it in fact deferred ; for the peopfe, who, w-lien once 
prejudiced, run headlong after their opinion without examining any thing, im- 
mediately elected Dionysius generalissimo with unlimited power. '"PTkuS* 
assembly he caused it to be decreed, that the soldiers' pay should be oouoiea ; 
imiiRiat&v that the statftwould be amply reimbuiaed by the ^ons^- 
qnenttoiSatadvaDoe. Thitbeiiigdoiie,andthftanMnbV(ium^<^>^^^y^' 
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cusans, upon cool reflection on what had pasBed, b^ao to be in some coitst^r- 
nalion, as if it had not been the effect of tlieir o>^ti choice ; and comprehended, 
thitwgh too late, that from the desir^of preserviqg their libertj, tbeybad^ivts 
themselves up to a master. 

Dionysius rightly judged tbt.' importance of taking his measures befiwe ftt 
peoplf repented wnat they had done. There n;inained but one s!ep more to 
tite tyranny, which was, to have a body of guards assigned him : and tbat be 
accomplished in a most artful and politic manner. He proposed, that ail tlie 
citizens under forty years of age, and capable of bearin^arms, sbovld ÂMVdl 
with provisions for thirty days to the city of Leontium. The Sjracusans were 
at that time in possession of the place, and had a garrison ia it. It tras full of 
fugitives and foreign soldiers, who were veiy fit persons fbtj^ ezecatîoD of 
hn designs. He justly suspected, that ^ greatest part the S^mcuap» 
would not follow him. He set out, however, and encamped in^ ntght upoo 
the plains near the city. It was not long before a great noi»e W^sbiard Chnxjgli- 
out the camp. This tumult was raised by persons statioiieiM|*%al purpoae 
1^ Dionysius. He pretended, that ambuscades had been huA with design to 
assassinate him, and m great trouble and alarm retired for refuge into the citadel 
of Leontium, where he passed the rest of the night, after having caused a gpieat 
number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn oi*8ttcfa of the troops dahçmod 
eoofided io. At break of day the people assembled in a body, to wfaoiiFitflf 
expressing çreat apprehension, he explained the danger he had been in. and 
demanded permission to choose himself a guard of six hundred meu for the 
security of bis person. Pisistratus had set him the example \m before, and 
had used the same stntagem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. His 
demand seemed very reasonable, and was accordingly complied uilh. He 
chose a thousand men for his guard upon the spot, armed tbem completely, 
equipped them magnificently, uid made them ^at promises Ibr loeir en- 
couragement, fîe also attacned tlie foreign soldiers to tii; interest in a pecu- 
liar manner, bv speaking to them with great freedom arjd affability. He made 
many removals and alterations in the troops, to secure the officers in hu> lo- 
teieK, and dismissed Dexippus to Sparta, in whom be could not confide. At 
the same time he ordered a great part of the garrison, which be had sent to 
Gela^ to join him, and assembled from all parts, fugitives, exiles, debtofs, and 
criminals ; a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, which trembled at his approach. 
The people were no lor^er in a condition to oppose bis undertakings, or to 
dispute his authority. The city was full of fore^ soldiers, and saw itself upoo 
the point of being attacked by the Carthaginians. To strengthen himself the 
more in tyranny, he espoused the daughter of Heim oc mtes, tne most poweilbl 
citizen of Syracuse, and who contributed the most to the defeat of the .Athen- 
ians. He also çave his sister in marriaçc to Polyxenus, bn>ther-ici-law of 
liermocrate:». He afterwards summoned an assembly, in which he rid himsilf 
of Daphneus and Demarchus, who Ind been the niost active in opposing his 
usurpation. In tliis manner Dionysius, from a simple notary, and a citizen of 
the lowest class, made himself absolute lord and tyrant of the greatest and moit 
opulent city of Sicily. 

SECTION II.— COMMOTION'S IN SICILV AND AT SYRAri'SE AOAUfST OIOSISItTS. 

HE FINDS MEANS TO DISPFI. THEM. 

DiOKYSius experienced a violent opposition in die beginnii^ of his u^urf a- 
tion. The Carthaginians having besN^ Gela, be marched to its relief ; and 

after «om»^ unsuccessful endeavours against the enemy, threw himself into the 
place. He acted there with little vigour ; and the only sf n ice he did the in- 
nabitants was, to cover their flight in person, when they abandoned their city, 
in the night. He was suspectra of acting in concert with the enemy, espe- 
cially as they did not pursue him, and he lost very few of his foreign soldiers. 
. AU the inhabitants who remained at Gela were butchered. Those of Cams- 
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riaia, to avoid ibe same fate, followed their ciamule, and withdrew with all the 
«flfects they caM carry away. The moving sight of a^d peiMOf . matvons, 
^^Tomig Tirgins, and tender nifants, hurried on beyond their strei^b, excited 
" compas^iofi in the tr(x)ps of Dionysius, and incensed them against the tyrant. 
'Xhose ho had raised in Italy withdrew to their own country ; but the Syracuaan 
cavaiiy, after having made a vain attempt to kill him upon the marêk, from 
* bainjg fliurroundea with his foreigners, pushed forward, and having entered 
Syracuse, went directly to his palace, which they plundered, treating his wife 
at the same time with so much violence and ill usage, that she died of it soon 
Sifter. Dionysius, who had foreseen their design, pursued them cksely, with 
ooly one hUDdnid horse an<i four hundred foot ; and havii^ marched almost 
twenty leagues with the utmost expedition, he arrived at midnigl»t at one of 
the gates, which he found shut against him. He set âre to it, and opened 
himself a passage in that mamier. The richest of the citizens ran thither to 
dispute his entrance, but were surrounded by the soldiers, and almost all of 
them killed. Dionysius hnviiiti; entered tlie city, put all to the sword Ihnt 
came in his way, plundered the houses of his eoenues, cmT whom he killed a 
great iiiuBbor,and (breed the rest to leave Syracuse. The next momincr, the 
^ribolè hl|l^ of his troops arrived.* The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Ca- 
marina, terrified by the conduct of the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imil- 
car having sent a herald to S^racu^, a treaty was coududed, as mentk>oed in 
the history of the Cartliaginians.t By one of tim .Mtielea it was stipdated, 
that Syracuse should conniue under the government of Dionysius ; which 
confirmed all the suspicions which had been coBOeived of lÛB. Tbe death 
of Darius Nothus happened in the same vear.| 

It was then he saertficed every thing that g»v« umbrage to his repose and 
security. He knew, that aOer haviqgf daprivM the Synamam of all that was 
dear to them, he could not fail of incurrir^ their extreme abhorrence ; and the 
fear of the miseries he had to expect in consequence, increased in the usurper 
in proportioo to their hatred of him. He looked upon all his new 8iil:>iects as 
80 many enemies, and believed that he could only avoid the dangers which 
surrounded him on all sides, and threatened him in all places, by rutting off 
one part of the people to intimidate the other. He did not consider, that in 
add'uig the crael^ ot exeeutiom to the oppresak» of the public, he onil^ nut- 
t^Hed his enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their libevty, to pre- 
serve at least their lives by attempting to deprive him of hi*;. 

Dionysius, who foresaw that the Syracusans would not fail to take advantage 
of the repose in which the treaty lately concluded wHh the Carthaginiam had 
left them to attempt the rc -establishment of their lil)crty, neglected nothing 
on his side in support of his power. He fortified the part of the city railed 
the Isle, which was before very strong, from the nature of its situation, and 
might be defended by a moderate garrison. He sorroonded it with good waBb, 
flanked at due distances with high towers, and separated in that manner from 
the rest of the city. To these works he added a stmn»- citadel, to sen'e him 
for a retreat and refuge in case of accident, and caused a great number of shops 
and piaaaas to beeveÎBted, capable of contamlng a considerable multitude of 
iDhabitants.§ 

He selected the best of the lands which he bestowed upon his creature?;, 
and the officers appointed by him, and distributed the rest in equal propor- 
tkm among the citlcein and strangers, inclw^ng the slaves, who had been 
made free among the first. He divided the hoines in the same manner, re> 
serving those in the Isle for auch of the cltiieos as be could most confide in, 
aod tor his strangers. - 

After having taken these precautions for his security, he began to think of 
subjecting several free states of Sicily, which had aKKd the Carthsginians. 
He ))f'e;nn with the seipie of Herbesses, The Syracusans in bis army, finding 

• Dva4. 1 «, 227, 281.' ' t Vol. I. 
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themsekes with annt in their hands* thought it their doty to nee IImid tor the 
re<«stablishiiient of their liberty. Od one occasion when they bed Msembled 

to ronccrt mcnsures, one of the officers, who took upon him to reprore them 
on that account, was kilJed upon the spot^nd hb death served as a aigOMi tor 
their revolt. They sent immediately to ftna for the horae, who had retired 

thither at the beginning of the revolution. Dionysius, alarmed at this motka, 
raised the srie»". hkI marched <!in'rt!v ff) Syracuse. tf> kf^pp it in of»fr{tf nr*» 
Ttie révoltera punued him cloeeiy, and havirjg seized upon lite i»ubur6 Lpipo- 
lis, cut off all communication with the eountiy;. They recerred aid fimn tlieir 
allies botli by ^ea and land, and setting a price upon the tyrant *s head, pro- 
mised the iretiduu. of their city to ??uch of the s{rring:<T«i as shou/(! ahnn ff <n him. 
A Erreat number came over to them, whom they treated with the ulmosl l^rour 
and humanity. Tbey advanced with their machines and bettered the «ralli 
of the Isle vigorously, without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced toextrc mities, ahandont i hy tfir irrp^f- 
est uart of the stingers, and shut up on the side of the country, ab^eiub^ed 
his friends to consult with them, rather by what kind of death he shoidd yot 
a glorious period to his career than upop the means of saving himself. They 
endeavoured to inspire him with new courag^e, and sverr divided in tlipir npin- 
ions -f but at last the advice of Fhilistus prevailed, which wa^,that be shouid 
1^ no means- renounce the tyranny. Dionjrsius, ti^ ^ain time, sent deputies to 
the revolters, and dLmnrukd permission to quit the place with bis adherents, 
which was granted, together with tivp ^Kins to transpc>rt hi*, people and cfTt ct<. 

He had however, sent despatches secretly to the CampaniaDB,wbogamsoQed 
the places in the possession of the Carthaginians, with oflers of co M si dei a Mc 
niward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Syracusans, who after the treaty, believed their busine5^ done, and the 
tyrant entirely dctoated, had disarmed part of tiieir troops, and the rest acted 
with greaA indolence and little discipline. The arrival of the CampaniaBi, to 
the number of twt Ivr hundred h( r^p, infuiit* ly surprised and alarmed the city. 
After having beat such as disputed their pajj^njre. they opened thcm«rlTe« a 
way to Dionysius. At the same time, three hundfed soldiers more amred to 
his assistance : the face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and de* 
jection charged parties. Dionysius, in a sally, (Iro\ e them vigomusfy as far 
as that part of the city Neapolis. The slaughter was not very con.«5idersl«!p, 
because he had given orders to spare tiiose who Bed. He caused the dead to 
be interred, and gave those who had retired to iEtna to understand, that tber 
mi^lil return with entire security, many came to Syracuse ; but others cm 
not think it advisable to confide in the t'aith of a tyrant. The CampanîaiB 
were rewarded to their satisfacticm, and dismissed. 

The Laoedflfimonians at this time took sodb measures in regard to Sy i ao B C, 
a? were most unwr>rthy of the Spartan name. They had lately subverted the 
Ijbertpr^ of Alliens, and declared puhlicly against popular provemment, in all 
the cities dependent on them. They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuse» 
to express in appearance the part they took in the misfortunes of that city, 
aîid to offer their aid ; hut in reality li. ^vas sent to confirm Dionysius in sup- 
Dorliiig himself in the tyranny ; e.xpeciinj?, that from the increase of his power 
he would prove of great advantage and support to their own. 

Dionysius saw, {mm what had so lately happened at Syracuse, what l« 
was to expect from ilu r , j U fur the future. VVhile the inhabitants weie em* 
ployed abroad in tiic harvest, he entered their houses, and seized upon all the 
arms he could 6nd. He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additional 
wall, fitted out many ships, armed great numbers of strangers, and took all voi- 
sible measures t(. secure himself l linst the disaffection of the Syracusans. 

-^er having made this provision tor his sifrtv M home, he prepared topK- 
Im his conquests abroad ; from whence he did not only propose the increase 
ot bis domtm'ons and revenues, but the additional advantage of divertiqrkii 
.^ubjects from the sense of their lost liberty, by turning their attention upoo 
tneir ancient and always abhorred enemy, and by emplciyto^ them in lofty pio- 
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. jects, military expeditions, and glorious exploits, tu which the hopes ot' richfis 
wid plunder would be annexed. He conceived this lo be also the means of 
-acquiring the affection of his tn^ps : and that the esteem of the peoplewoiild 
l>e a consequence of the grandeur and success of liis cntprpr!<5es. 

Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all the qualities of a 
gre at g«nf ml. He took, either by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
^^tna, and Fjuia, towns in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, which tor tli it rea- 
son were veiy convenient to his purposes. Some of them he treated with fa- 
vour and clemency, to engage the esteem and confidence of the peojple : others 
be piundered, to strike tenor into the country. The iobabitanta oi Leootium 
were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These, conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw themselves 
threatened with the same misfortune. Rb^ium, situated upon the opposite 
coftBt of the strait which divides Sicily ffom Italv, prepared to prevent it, and 
entered into an alliance with the Syracuîsan exiles, ^v!io ^^prf' my fiijmcrou«5» 
und with the Mercians on the Sicilian side ot the strait, who were to aid 
tiiem with a powerful supply. They had levied a considerable army, and 
were on the point of marching against the «tyrant, when discord arose amor^ 
the trtiopg, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It terminated in a treaty 01 
peace aiui alliance between Diooysius and the two cities. 

He had hog revolved in his mind a great design, which was to ruin the 
Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great obstacle to his own, as his discontented 
subject*? never failed of refuge in the (owns dependent upon that nation. The 
accident of the plague, which had lately ravaged Cartilage, and extremely 
«Umiiiisiied its strength, seemed to present a favourable opportunity for the et- 
ecution of his design. But as a man of ability, he knew, that to ensure suc- 
cess, the greatness of the preparations should corre.spond witii the magnitude 
of the enterpri^, and he applied himself to tliem in a manner which shows 
the extent of bis views, and extraordinary capacity. He therefore used un- 
common pains an'l application for that purpc^e ; conscious that the war, into 
which he was ent«;ruig with one of the most powertul nation^ then in the 
worid, might be of long duration, and be attended with various success. 

His first care was to oring to Syracuse, as well from the conquered cities in 
Sicily, as from Greece and Italy, a jrreat number of artisans and workmen of 
all kinds, whom he induced to come Ihillier by the olfer ol great gain and re- 
ward, the certain means of engaging the most excellent persons in every pro- 
fession. He caused an infinité number of eveiy kind of arms to be made ; 
swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuira^'^e^, and huckler* ; all after 
the manner of the nation by whom they were to be wuru. He built also a great 
number of galleys, that had from three to five benches of can and were of an 
entirely new GonstnictioQ, with an adequate number of harlcsand otber yenels 
for the transportation of troops and provisions. 

The \vho\e city seemed but one workshop, and contmually resounded with 
tJie noise of the several artisans. Not only the porches, piazzas, porticoes, 

{>Iaces of exercise, and public places, but private houses of any extent, were 
uU of workmen. Dionysin- li id distributed them witli admirable order. 
Each class of artists, separated by streets and districts, bad its overseers and 
inspectors, who, by their presence and directioa, promoted and completed the 
woiks. Dionysius himself was perpetually among the workmen, encouraging 
them with pnise and rewarding their merit. He kruw hnw to roTiffr different 
marks of honour upon them, according as they distu)guished themselves by 
âeir ingenuity ana applicatioQ. He would even make some of them dme at 
his own table, where ne entertained them with tlie freedom and kindne<^^ of a 
friend. It is justly said, that honour nourishes arts and sciences, and that men 
of all ranks and conditioos are animated by the love of glory.* The prince 
viho knows bow to put in notion, under proper regulation, the two great spiings 

« Roiiot«ltt«l<t.MaMsqmiDe*niMlvadatadim(i«ri«.--Ci«. Tok Qi i-it I > t> 4. 
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and stxx)Dge^t incentives ol the human sou), interest and gloiy, will sooo at^ke 
aO ails and sciencea flouriflb in his kingdom, and fill it at aââU • tp ai i wiik 

persons who excel in every profession. This was now the case at 5*yracuse ; 
whore a single person of great ability in the art of governing, excited %uch 
ardour and emulation amoiK the artificers, as is not easy to imagine or describe. 

Dioaysius applied himself more particularly to the navy. He knew that 
Corinth bad invented the art of building galleys with three and five benches 
of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring lor Syracuse, a Corinthian coJonj, the 
giorv of brii^ing that art to Dcrfectioii, which he effected. The tiinlîeriar 
buildinf^ bis galleys was brougnt, part of it trom Italy, wbm it waadnwnoa 
rnri iages to the sea-side, and from thence shipped to Symcuse ; and part from 
mount iEtna, which at that time produced abundance of pine and fir trees. In 
a short time a fleet of two humliL i galleys was seen in a manner fo rise out of 
the sea ; and a hundred others formerly built were refitted hisoitier. He 
caused also one hiindn ii ..ikI sixiy sheds to be erected within the ereat port, 
each of them capable of contaiojli!^ two galleys, and one luindrei and fifty 
more to be repaired. 

The sight of such a t^cet, built fo so ihoft a time, and fitted out with so 
much magnificence, would have given reason to believe that all Sicily had 
united its labours and revenues in accomplishing so great a work. On the 
other side, the view of such an incredible quantity of arms newly ooade, would 
have inclined one to think, that Dionyaius had solely employed hiamÊfm 
IjfiDvidiiw: them, and had exhausted his treasures in the expen«e. They con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty thousand shields, and ax many helmets and 
swords ; and upwanis of fourteen thousand cuirasses, finished with all Ùtt ait 
aixl elegance imagmable. These were intended Ibr tfie horse, for tba Irihunes 
and centurions of the foot, and for the foreign troops, who had the ^ard of 
his person. Darts, antnvs, and lances, were innumerable ; and engines and 
macoines of war, in proportion to the rest of the preparatfooB. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of cHiiaM atod alMiBen. 
Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his pifparations were com- 
plete. Syracuse and the cities dependent on it supplied hiin with part of his 
ibices. 5lany came frcMS Greece, especially from Spaita. TheeoMiderable 
par he offered, brought soldiers in crowds frooi all parts to eoliat in hisaamoe. 

He omitted none of the precautions necessary to the success of his enter- 
prise, the importance as well as diificuity of which was well known to bim. 
He was not ignorant that ev^iy thtra^ depends upon the nil aad affection of 
the troops for their genanl,and applied himself particularly to the gaining of 
the hearts, not of bis own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, 
and succeeded in it wooderfully. He nad entirely changed bie behaviour k>r 
some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemencr. a dispositioo to do good, and ao 
imlnttaàoig^ complacency towards all, had taken place of that hai^gh^ and ÎB* 
perious air, and cruel disposition, which had renaered him soodioua He WM 
so entirely altered, that be did not seem to be the same man. 

While oe was hastening his preparations for the war, and striding to attain the 
aflectkmi of his subjects, be meditatod an alliance with the two powerful cities. 
Rhogium and Moscina, which were capable of di<?conrorting his great desiens 
by a formidable diversion. The league formed by those cities some time be- 
lore, thot^th without any effect, gave him some uDeasinesa. Ho tbeicfcie 
tbot^t it necesMoy to make sure of the amity of both. He presented the in- 
habitants of Messina with a considerable quantity of land, which was situated 
in their neighbourhood, and lay vei^ commodiously for them. To^ve the 
people of Rhegium an instance of bis esteem and regard for then, be aeH 
ambassadors to desire that they would gvn hhn one of theb citiiens in mar- 
riage. He had loht his first wife in the popular commotion, as before related. 

Diooysiuâ, sensible that nothing establishes a throne more effectually than 
the p w ia pe ct of a toccessor who may enter into the same designs, hatie the 
same interests, puiiue the same plan, and observe the same manna of govern* 
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nacnt, Ux>k the opportunity of the present tranquiUitjot his afi^iis, to cootract 
« double mania^, in order to have a successor, IoWmrd he might tnarfer the 
>y^ÎM>vereignty, which had cost him so much pains and dai^D to acqune. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius bad first applied, having called 
, a counsel to take bis demand into consideration, came to a resolution not to con- 
' trsct toy alliaooe with a tyrant ; and fer their final anwerretimied, that they 
' liad only the hangman*s dautrliter to give him. The rtiilleiy went home ai^ 
«ut deep. We shall sec in the sequel how dear that city paid for their jest. 
^ The Locriansj to whom Dionysius sent the same ambassadors, did not dhow 
^ themselves so difficult and delicate, but sent bini Doris for a wife^ who was thé 
; daughter of one of their most illu>trioiis citizens. He caused her to be brought 
i from Locris in a galley with Hve benches of oars, of extraordmary magnifi- 
cence, and glittering on all sides with gold and silver. He married, at the 
' «me time, Aristomache,daiigjhter of Hiçparinus, the most considerable and 
powerful of the Syracusan citizens, and sister of Dion, of whom much ^vill be 
said hereafter. She was brought to his palace in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses, which was then a singular mark of distinction. The nupbals oC 



whole city, and was attended with feasts and presents of mere dible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom of the weslem nations, 
from all antiquity, that he espoused two wives at once ; taking in this, aâ iu 
every thingr else, the liberty aswDDod by tyrants of settiiv themselYes ahote 
all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the two wives, without giving 
the preference to either, to remove all cause of jealousy and discord. The 
people of Syracuse reported, that he prefened his own countiy-woman to the 
stranger; but ihe latter had the good fortune to bring lier husband the first son, 
which supported him not a little against the cabals and intrigues of the Syra- 
cusans. Aristomache was a long time without any symptoms of child-bearing ; 
though Dionysius desired so earnestly to have issue by her, that he put the 
mother of his Locrian wife to death, aocosing her oC hindsring Aiistomadie 
fiom conceiving by witchcratt. 

Aristomache^s brother was the celebnrted Dion, in great estimation with 
Dionysius. He was at first obliged for his credit to bis sister's favo«ir ; hut 
after distinguishing^ his great capacity in many instances, his own merit made 



fidence, which Dionysius bestowed on him, he ofderedbis tmaiUMn lo supnly 
him, without fiirther orders, with whatever money he sbouM d^aod, fVDVMmd 

the\' infonucil him the same day they paid it. 



duced to inspire and confirm in him the most coveted sentiments. It was a 
kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar providence, which at a 
distance laid the foundations of the Syracusan liberty, tnat brou|^ht Plato, the 
most celebrated of philosophers, to Syracuse. Dion became his friend and 
disciple, and made mat improvements finm his lessons : for though brought 
up in a luxurious and voloptoous court, where the supreme good was made to 
COnsif^t in pleasure and magnificence, he had no sooner heard the precepts of 
his new master, and imbibed a taste of the pbilusophv that inculcates virtue, 
than hhf soul was niflamed with the love or !!• rialo, m one of bis letters, 
gifes this glorious testhnon^tof him, that he bad never met with a young man. 
upon whom his di^coursee made so o:reat an impvessiOQ, Or wbo bad COOOeivod 
his principles with so much ardour and vivacity* 

As Dion was yoonf and unexperimed, ofceerri i ig the frcility with which 
Plato had changed his taste and inclinations, he imagined, with great simplicity, 
that the same reasons would have the same effects upon the mind of Dionysius ; 
and from that opinion could not rest till he bad prevailed upon the tyrant to 
haar and converse with bim. DioiT^ius «meoted : but the hist of ^ynnnie 
poncrbidtakentoodeepafootlnbisbeniltobetndicatednorait. It was 



both were celebrated the same 






A happy accident had con 
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like an indelible dy<T; that had penetrated bis iooutttsouJ, (ram wikeoceitw 
impossible ever to efface iU* 
Tbotjgrb the stajr of Plato at tbe court made no altefatioo in P ki p ywn »lie 

persevered in giving Dion the sane instances of his esteem and coiifideoce, 
and even to support, without taking offence, the freedom with which he spoke 
to him. DionysiuSf ridiculiofi' oue day tbe government of Geloo, forroerJT ung; 
cf S^cuse, and saving, in allusion to bis name, that he had been the ** faugh- 
8t0ck'*t of Sicily, the whole court expressed great admiration, and took 
great pains in praising the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit, insipid and 
Bat as it was, as puns and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a senou» 
sense, and was so oold as to represent to biro, that he was in tbe vnoag to left 
in that mannner of a pi inct;, whose wise and equitable conduct had oeen an 
excellent model of governiTient, and ^iven the Syracusansa favourable opinion 
of monarcbial power. *' You reign, ' added he, and have been trusted, for 
Gelon's nke; but for yom sake no man will ever be trusted afîer you.'* 
It was very rxtrr^ordinary for a ^yiant to sufier himself to be talked lo in such 
a manoer with impuni^ { 

SBCTIOH in.-H>I01IT8li;S DECLARES WAR AGAINST TBB CAETBlfftSIAM. 

VARIOUS SUCCESS OF IT. 

DioHvsius seeing^ that his great preparations were complete, and that be 
was in a condition to take the field, publicly opened his design to tbe Syracu- 
sans, in order to mteiest them the more in the sticcestf of the enterprise, and 
told them that it was against the Carthaginians. He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and e5'i:>t'cîa\W ol ÛHxe 
who inhabited Sicily ; that the plague, which lately wasted Carthage, bad 
pnsented a fevouranle opportunity, whidi ou^ht not to be neglect^ ; tint 
tiie J)eopIe in subjection to so cruel a power, waited only the sisrnal to declare 
against it ; that it would be much for the glory of Syracuse to reinstate in their 
liberty the Grecian cities which had so long groaned under the ^oke of the bar- 
barians ; that in declaring war at present against the Carthagimans, tbey oo^ 
preceded them in doing so for some time ; smce, as soon as they had retriefW 
their Josses, they would not fail to attack Syracuse with all their force*. 

The assembly were unanimously of the same opinion. Tlie ancient and 
naluni hatred of die barbarians ; tbeir aneer against them for iiOTing gt^ea 
Syracuse a master ; and the hope that with arms in their hands tljey nVight 
find some occasion of recovering their liberty, united them in their sûiîraçes. 
Tbe war was resolved on without any opposition, and began that very instant 
There were as well in the city as tbe port, a great numbsr of CartKafinism, 
%vfao, upon the faith of treaties, and under the peace, exercised trafnc, and 
thought themselves in security. The populace, by authority of Dionysius, 
upon tbe breaking up of the assembly, ran to tbeir houses and ships, pluodemi 
tbeir goods, and carried off their enects. They met with the same tiestr 
ment throughout Sicily ; to which murders and massacres were added, by mj 
of reprisal for the many murders comnjitted by the barbarians on those they 
conquered, and to show them what they had to expect, if they continued to 
make war with tbe same inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter by a herald to Carthaf:?, 
in which he sieiiined that the Syracusans declared war açainst the Cartliagi- 
nians, if they did not withdraw their earrison^i from all die Grecian cities bel4 
by them in Sicily. The reading of ttis letter at fint in the senate, and aAer- 
wards in the assembly of the people, occasioned an uncommon alarm, as the 
pestilence had reduced the city to a deplorable condition. However, they 
were not dismayed, but prepared for a vigorous defence. They raised troops 
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With the utmost diligence : and Imilcar aet out inunediateiy to put himaeif at 
the IkefldoftiieCartingiiiunannjinSîedT. 

Oionysius on his side lost no time, and vo6k the field with his army, which 

daily increased by the arrival of new troops, who came to join him from all 
parts. It amounted to eifhtj thousand foot, and three thousand horse. The 
fleet oonsistedortwo bainred galleys, and five hundred bufcs laden with pro- 
visions, and machines of war. Hl- opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, a fortified town under the Carthnginians near mount Eryx, in a little 
island something more than a quarter of a league from the continent, to whicb 
it was joined by a soiall neck of land, wfaieb me besieged immediately cut off, 
to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that side. 

L)ionysius, having left the care of tne siege to Leptinus, who commanded 
the fleet, went with his land forces to attack the places in alliance with the 
Oartharinians. Terrified the approach of so numerous an army, they all 
'^iirremu>rrd except five, which wore Ancyra, Solos or Panormus, PaJeimOjSe- 
gesta, and Entalla, the last two of which places he besieged. 

Imilcar, however, to make a diversion, detached ten galleys of his fleet, 
with orders to attack and surprise In the night all the vessels which remained 
in the port of Syracuse. The commander of this expedition entered the port 
according to his orders without resistance, and after havii^ sunk a great part 
of the vessels which he found there, retired well satisfied with the success of 
bis enterprise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy's country, returned, and sat down 
with his whole army before Motya : and liavii^ employed a great number of 
hands in makfaig dams and moles, he repaired the neck of land, and brought 
his enghies to work on that side. The place was attacked and defended witli 
the utmost vigour. After the besiegers had passed the breach, and entered 
the city, the besieged persisted a great while in defending themselves with in- 
ciedible valour ; so that it was necessary to pursue and drive (hem fiorn houw 
to bouae. The soldiers, enraged at so obstinate a defence, put all befiMa than 
to the smord ; regardinj^ neitlier age, sex, nor condition, and sparing none ex- 
cept those who had taken refuge in the temples. The town was abandoned to 
the discretion of the soldiers ; Dionysius being pleased with an occasion of 
attachii^ the troops to his service by the allui-emcnt and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, and raised 
an army of three hundred thousand foot, and four thousand horse. The fleet 
uruler Mago's command consisted of four hundred galleys, and upwards of six 
hundred vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. Imilcar had given 
the captains of the fleet his orders sealed tip, whirh were not to be opened till 
they were out at sea. He had taken this precaution, tliat his designs might be 
kefk secret, and to prevent spies from sending advices of them to Sicily. The 
rendezvous was at Palermo; where the fleet arrived without much loss in their 
passage. Imilcar took Eryx by treachery, and soon after reduced Motya to 
-surrender. Messina seemed to him a place of importance ; because it might 
favour the landing of troops from Italy and SioilY. and interrupt the passtte 
of those who should come from Peloponnesus. After a long and vigorous de- 
fence, it fell into his bands; and some time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionjsius seeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, retired to Sy- 
lacose. Almost ail die people of SioSqr* who hated him from fthe beginning, 
and were only reconcilea to him in appearance, and out of fear, took this oc- 
casion to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. The tynai levied 
new tmope, and gave tne slaves their liberty, that they might serve on board 
the fieet His army amounted to thirty thousand foot, and tliree thousand 
horse, and his fleet lo one hundred and eicrhty tralleys. With these forces he 
took tiie held, and removed about eighteen leagues trom Syracuse. Imilcar 
advaneed eontfanially with his land army, foHovred by his fleet, which kept 
near the coast. When he arrived at Naxos, he eoM not continue his marn 
opontbe sea side, and was obliged to make a long circuit round mount £tna; 
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which by a new eruption had set the country about it on fire, and corered H 
with ashes. He ordered his Hcet lu wait his coining up at Catana. Dtonj- 
sius, apprised of this, thought the opportuni^ iavounbic for attacking it, nhuc 
aUfNinte from the land foices, and while hit onm, drawn up in battle upiai liw 
shore, might be of service to animate and support his fleet. The scheme iv^s 
friselj concerted, but the success not answerable to it. Leptinus, his admirai, 
liavin^ advanced inconsidefately with thirty galleys, contrary to the opioioo 
of Dioflusiiis, who had particuiaily rpcom mended to him not to ààwiae his 
Iforces, at first sunk several of the enemy's ships ; but upon being surrounded by 
a greater number, was forced to âv. Fiis whole fleet followed his example, aaid 
was eagerly pursued by the Carthaginiam. Mago detached boats full of sdk 
diers, with aiders to kill all who codMfoiired to save tbemselra by swim- 
ming to shore. The land army, drawn up Unvb, saw them pf mb rni^crnblr, 
without being abit> to give them any assistance. The losa on the side oi the 
Sicilians was very great ; man than one bundled galleys being eRfaer Ctlcn 
or sunk, and twenty thousand men perishing either in the battle Grtbepmsait 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in Syracuse, where 
they could not fail oi beiog besieged very soon, solicited Dioi^sius to Ind 
Urn iflpiiiiit Isilear, nboai so bold an enterprise m%fat diacooemt ; barides 
whi^ they should find his troops fatigued with their long and hasty march. 
The proposal pleased him at first ; but upon reflecting, that Mogo, with the 
victorious fleet, might, notwithstanding, advance and take âvFacuai^ he thought 
H move adtiaable toietun thither inbich caused bim the tmat anagr ofnls 
tvoopa^who deserted in numbers on all sides. Imilcar, aAvAlBUch of two 
days, arrived at Catana, where lie halted some days to rcfre^li bîiaimy, and 
reht his fleet, which had suffered eiceedioglv in a violent stonn. 

He tben maicbed to Syracuse, and made nia fleet enter the poit btriumpb. 
More than two hundred galleys, adorned with the spoils of their vktoiy, made 
a ooble appearance as they advanced ; the crews forming a kind of concert ÏêJ 
the uniform and regular order they observed io the motion of their oar^ Thn 
were foUowed by a great number of soulier barics ; sodiat the mt, aHlMip 
very large, was scarcely capable of containing them; the whole sea bei^g m 
a manner covered with sail^. At the same time, on the other side appeared 
the land army, consisting of three hundred thousand foot, and four thousand 
hamk Imilcar pitched bis tent m the temple of Jupiter, and llw wmj cn- 
yamped around, at somewhat more than half a league s distance from thedflgr. 
It is easy to judge the consternation and alami »vliich such a prospect nwat 
have given the Syracusans. The Carthaginian general advanced with bis tronp 
to tbe mdls to ofler the city battle, and at Uie same time seized apes lbs 
two remaining ports* by a detachment of one hundred galleys. As he saw r* 
motion on the side of the Syracusans, he retired contented, for that time, with 
the enemy's confessing their ineouality. For thirty days tugelber he UmI 
waste the country, cutting down a I the trees, and destroying all before hiB> 
He then made himself master of the suburb called Achradina, and plunderf<i 
the temples of Ceres and Proserpina. Forcseeirjg that the siege woul'l ot 
long duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with strone walls, aitei 
having demolished for that purpose all Ibe tombs, and among omen that ol 
Geloo and his wife Demarate, which was a monument of great magnificence 
He built three forts at son>e distance from each other ; the fir^t at PemniVia ; 
^ the second towards the middle of the port ; tbe third near the temple of /upi- 
tor, tor tbe security of his magazines of com and wine. He sent alsoa gisat 
number of small vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch provisions.t 

At the same time arrived Polyzenus, whom his brother-in-law DionysiusbKi 
despatched l)efore into Italy and Greece for all the aid he could obtain, asd 
bioqgbt wllb him a fleet of thirty abi|W| oonamanded by Pharacides the Lacs' 
AmmttfÊ^m^ Thu reinforcement came m veiy good time, and gave the 
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mâaiks new spirit. Upon seeing a bark laden with provisions for the cncroy^ 
liev detached ûve ealleys and took it. The Carthaginians gave them chase 
<vith forty sail, to which they advanced with their whwe fleet ; aiiti m th<j bnt- 
lie carried the admiral^s gailey, damaged manv others, took twenty-tour, pur- 
sued the rest to the place where their whole deet rode, and offered them bat' 
tie a second time, which the Carthagioiuii» discounged 1^ the cbeck tli^ 
bakd received, were afnid to accept. 

rrhe Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a victoiT, returned to the 
city with the galleys they had taken, and entered it in a kind of triumph. Ani> 
mated hy this success, whidi could <mly be ascribed to their valour, (for Dio- 
nysius was thrn ribsent with a small d#»t:^chment of the fleet to prornre provi- 
siiouâ, attended by Leptinus,) they encouraged each other ^ and seeing tbajy 
did not Want arms, they reproached themmw witfi mmaioe» udeouj du* 
claiming, that the time was come for throwing off the ahamefiil yoke of aeni* 
tilde, ana resumint]^ their ancient liberty. 

While they were m the midst of these discourses, dispersed in small parties, 
the tyrant arrived, and having summoned an aiaemhly, he eongtatolated the 
Syrncusans upon their late victory, and promised in a short time to put an end 
to the war, and to deliver them from the enemy. He was about to dismiss 
the aBsembly, when Theodorus, one of the most illustrious of the citizens, a 
person of sense and valour, took upon him to speak, and to dedare boldly fcr 
libfirtj. " We arc told," said he, *'of restoring peace, terminating: the war,and 
of being delivered from the enemy. What signifies such language fron» Dionj^ 
sius ? Can we have peace in the wretched state of slavery imposed upon usf 
Have we any enemy more to be dreaded than the enemy who subveits our 
liberty, or a war more cruel than that which he has madt uyjon us for so many 
j'ears ? Let Imilcar conquer, while he contents himself with laying a tribute upon 
us, and leaves us the exercise of our laws ! The tyrant that enslaves us, know9 
no other but his avarice, his cruelty, his ambition I The temples of the gods» 
robbed by his sacrileerious hands, our goods made a prey, and our lands aban- 
doned to his instruments, our persons daily exposed to the most shameful and 
cruel treatment, the blood of so many citizens shed in the midst of us, and be- 
fore our eyes : these are the fruits of his reign, and the peace which he ob* 
tains for us! Was it for the support of our Ijliertic'^ he built yon citadel, that 
be has enclosed it with such strong walls and high towers, and has called in for 
his guard that tribe of strangers and barbarians who insult us with impunity ? 
How long, Syractuansl shall we suffer such indignities, more insupportable 
to the brave and generous than death itself? Bold rind intrepid abroad against 
the enemy, shall we always tremble like cowards in the presence of a tyrant ? 
Providence, which has again put arms into our hands, directs us in the use of 
them! Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who hold it their glory to 
be free and inilcprndcnt, i\ouM depm ii" tjnworthy of thr Grecian nnme if we 
bad any other sentiment-. Let us show that we do uol degenerate trom our 
ancestors. If Dionysius consents to retire from amor^ us, let us open him our 
gates, and let him take along with him whatever be pleases : but if be per* 
sists in tymnnv, ht him experience what effects the lore of liberty has upon 
the brave and resolute. 

AAer this speech, all die Syracusans, in suspense between hope and fear, 
look* 1 e imestly upon their allies, and partkulariy upon the Spartans. Pha- 
racides, who commanded th< ir fleet, rose up to ?peaK. It wns eypf-rted that 
a citizen of Soarta would d«clare in favour of liberty : but he did ouite the 
revene ; and told them, that bis republic had sent him lo the aid ot the Sy- 
racusans and Dionysius, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or to subvert 
his authority. This answer confounded the Syracusans; and the tyrnm*s 
guard amvipg at the same time, the assembly broke up. Dionysius perceiv- 
Of moie than eier what he had to fear, used all his endeavours to ingratiate 
himself nrith the people, and to attach the citizens to his interests ; making 
presents to some, inviting others to ent ^vitli liirn, and aflSectin||; upott all occa- 
sions to treat them with kindness and familiarity. 
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It must have been about this time that Polyxenus, brotlier-iu-Uw to Dio 
nysius, who bad married his sister Thesta, havii^ witiiout doubt dedmd 
against him in this conspiracy, fled from Sicily for the preservation of his Fife, 
and to avoid falline^ into the tyrant's hands, Dionysius sent for his stster.and 
reproached her verj' bitterly for not apprising him ot' her husband's intended 
flight, as she could not be ignorant of it. She replied, u itbout expressing the 
least surprise or fear, "have I then appeared so bad a wife to vou, ami of 
so mean a soul, as to have al)andoned my husband in his flight, and not to have 
desired to share in his dangers and misfortunes ? Noi I Knew nothing of it, 
or I should have been much happier in beir^ called tbe wife of PolTieauilli 
exile, in all places, than to be called in Syracuse, the sister of the tyraoL" 
Diom^sius could not but admire an answer so full of spirit and generosity ; and 
tte âyracusans in general were so charmed with her virtue, that a/)cr the ty- 
ranny was suppressed, the same boooors, equipage, and train of a queen, 
which she haa before enjoyed, were continueff to her during her Ufe ; and af- 
ter her death the whole people attended her body to the tomb, and faoooureii 
her funeral with an extraordinary appearance.* 

On the side of the Carthaginians, aflbin begaD suddenly to take anew face. 
They had committed an irretrievable error in not attackir^ Syracuse upon llieir 
arrival, and in not taking advantage of the consternation which toe s^t 
of a fleet and army, equally formidable had occasioned. The pJs^^, which 
VU looked upon as a punishment sent from heaven for tbe pluoaeringo/ tefli* 
lies and demolishing of tombs, had destroyed great numbers of their army In 
a short time. I have described the extraordinary symptoms of it in tbe his> 
lory of the Carthaginians. To add to that misfortune, the Syracusans, being 
nforroed of their unhappy condition, attacked them in the night by sea and 
iand. The surprise, terror, and even haste they were in, to put themselves 
into a posture of defence, threw them into new dimculty and confusion. Tbev 
knew not on whicfa side lo send relief, all being equally in daneer. Many oi' 
tlieir Tessels were sunk, and others almost entirely disaoted, ana a much gratt- 
er number destroyed by fire. The old men, women, and children, ran io 
crowds to the walls, to be witnesses of that scene of horror, and liAed up their 
handa towards heaven, letoining tbanlcs to tbe gods for so signal a Drolectioo 
of tbeir tUj, Tbe slaughter within and without the camn, and OOMUdtbe 
vessels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 

imiJcar, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius secretly three hundred ta- 
lents ibrpenmssion to retire in the nisbt with tbe remains of his army and 
fleet Tne tyrant, who was not displeased with leaving the CarthaginiaBs 
some resource, to keep his subjects in continual awe, gave his consent ; hut 
only for the citizens ot Carthage. Upon which Imilcar set out with the Ca^ 
thaginians, and only forty ships, leaving the rest of hk tioops behind. The 
Corinthians, discovering from the noise and motion of the èalleys, that Imil- 
car was making his escape, sent to inform Dionysius of his night, who af- 
fected ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to pursue him : but as thcie 
orders were slowly eiecuted, they followed the enemy Âemselves, and sunk 
several vessels of their rear-guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops ; but before their arrival. Ibe 
Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their several countries 
Having first posted his troops in tbe passes, be advanced direct^ to tbe ent- 
niy's camp, though it was not quite day. The barbarians, who saw them- 
selves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by ïmilcar and the Sicilians, lost 
courage and fled. Some of them were taken by the troops in the passes; 
others laid down tbehr aims^ and asked for quarter. On^ tbe Iberians dttif 
up. aiKl sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, wbo inawponled tbsmis- 
tonis guards. The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians, which shows, says the bistoriui, 
Diodoms Sicuius, tbat burolliation succeeds pride, and tnst aoae wiw ais In 
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much puflGed up with power and success, are soon oblisped to confess their 
weakness and vanity. These haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, 
wtio looked upon ^racuse as already their own, and who entered at hrst 
triumphant into the great port, insulting^ the cttiient,were now reduced to ij 
shamefully under Ihe covert of the ni;rht, dragffir^ away with them the sad 
niins and miserable remains of their Heet ana army, and trembling for the 
fate of their native country. Imilcar, who had neither r^arded tbe sacred 
refuge of temples, nor the inviolable sanctity of tombs, amr bavinir ^ 
hundred and fitly thousand men unbiuried in tbe enennr's countiy, returned to 
perish miserably at Carthage, aver^ir^ upon himaeli bj his deaUi» the con- 
tempt which he had expressed for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious 01 the stw mgew hi his semee, imnoffed ten 
thousand of them, and, under the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave them 
the city of Leontium, which was in reality veiy commodiously situated, and 
an advantageous settlement. He confided the guard of his person to other 
fivreigners, and ttie slaves whom he bad made free. He made several attempts 
upon places in Sicily, and in the neighbouring country, especially against 
Rhegium.* The people of Italy, seeing themselves in danger, entered mtoa 
powerful alliance to put a stop to his conquests. Tbe success was nearly equal 
00 both sides. 

About this time, the Gauls, who some months before had burned Rome, sent 
deputies to Dionysius, wlio was at tiiat time in Italy, to make an alliance with 
him. Tbe advices lie had received of die great prepaiatioDB making by tbe 
Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return toâicily.t 

The Cartliaginians having set on foot a numerous army under the conduct 
of Mago, made new eflbrts against v>yracuse, but with no better success than 
the ibrmer. They terminate io aa aeoommodatioD with Ukayrim. , 

He ag^in attacked Rhegium, and at first received no inconsiderable check. 
But having grained a great victorjr over the Greeks of Italy, in which he took 
more than ten thousandprisonersybe dismissed them all without ransom, contrary 
to their expectation ; with a view of dividing tbe Italians finom tte tnleresls or 
Ilh^iom,and of di^lving a powerful league, which might have defeated bis 
designs. Havir^ by this action of favour and generosity acquired the good 
opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, and from enemies made ibemhis 
Ineiids and allies, he returned against Rhegium. He was extremely incensed 
against that city on account of their refusing to give him one of their citizens 
in nnarriage, and the insolerit answer with which that refusal was attended. 
The besieged, finding themselves incapable of resisting so numerous an army 
as that of Dionysius, and expeclir^ no quarter if tbe city should be taken 
assault, be^an tn talk of capiti]latin<r ; to uhi^h he hearkened not unwillii^ly. 
He made them pay three huridred talents, deliver up all their vessels, to the 
number of seventy, and put one hundred hostages into his hands ; aûcr which 
he raised die siege. U was not out of favour and clemency that he acted in 
this manner, but to make their destmctkio sure, after havii^ first reduced 
their power.J 

Accordingly, the next year, under the false pretext, and with tbe reproach of 
thair having violated the treaty, he besieged them again with dl Ins forces, 
first sendir^ back their hostages. Both parties acted with tlie utmost vigour. 
The desire of revenge on ooe side, and the fear of the greatest cruelties on the 
otlicr, animated tiic troops. Those of the city were commanded by Phyto, a 
brave and intrepid man, whom the danger of bis country rendered more cou- 
ra2:eou8. He made frequent and destructive sallies. In one of them, Diony- 
sius received a wound from which he recovered with great difficulty. Toe 
siege went on slowly, and had already continued eleven months, when a Cfuel 
fiiroine reduced the city to tbe last extremities. A measure of wheat, of about 
six bushels, was sold ior fiva mims. After having consumed all their horses 

• , 
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and beasb ot carriage. Utey were obliged to sup|)ort themselves with leauici 
and UdMv which thqr coiled ; and at last to feed upon tbe gràss of the fiekk 
like beasts ; a resource of which Dionysius soon deprived them, by making hif 
horse eat up all the herbage around the city. Necessity at lengrth relucr^d 
them to surrender at discretion ; and Dionysius entered the place, Hhidi be 
found eov<ered with dead bodies. Those who survived were mthcr ilrficlit 
' than men. He took about six thousand prisoners, whom he sent to Ijm ii 

Such as could pay one minae he dismissed, and sold the rest for slaves. 

Dionysius let tne whole weig^ht of his resentment and revenge fall upon Phj- 
kK He b«gan with ordering his son to be thrown into the sea. Tbe next day 
he ordered the father to be fastened to the extremity of tbe highest of his en- 
^nes, lor a spectacle to tbe whole army, aixiin that condition he s«;nt to tell 
mm that his son bad been thrown into tbe sea. " Then he is happier (ban 
by a day," replied that unfortiimie paient. He afterwards caused him to be 
led through the whole city, to be scourg^ed with rods, and to suffer a thousand 
other intiifpiities, while a herald proclaimed " thai the perfidious traitor wa? 
treated in that manner, for haviio^ inspired the people of Khegium v^ilb rebel- 
lion.** Say rather,'' answered that generous defender of his country s UImuI^i 
" that a faitnful citizen is so used, for having refused to sacrifice his count^ 
to a tyrant." Such an object and such a discourse drew tears from all eyes, 
and even from tbe soldiers of Dionysius. He was afraid that his pri^woer 
would be taken from him before he hied tatieted his le? eqge, uA cidaMd hiai 
to be tfoowa iato tbe we diiectlljr. 

aicnoir ir^— ^oleht pamioii or oiomrsnm roE pobtet. an katb èmù 

BAD QUALITIES. 

At an interval which the succès* against Rhenium had left, Dionysius tbe 
tyrant, who was fond of all kinds of gjoiy, and prided himself upon the excel- 
lence of hisgenius, aent bit brotfaerTfaearides to Olympia, to dispute in hi* 
name the prises of the chariot-race and poetiy.* 

The circumstance of which I am about to treat, and which regards the taste, 
or rather ^essioD oi' Dionysius for poetiy and polite learning, ^ing one oi his 
pecnibyr obuideriBtics, and haviog besides a mixture of gwxl and bad in il> 
self, makes it retoiuisite, for a right understanding of it, lo dittiqpâh wboeiB 
this taste of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 

1 shall say much upon the tyrant's jgenerai character, with whose vices of 
ambHtoo aod tyranny many great quahties were united, which ought not to be 
disguised or ninepresented ; tbe veracity of histoiy lequiriof, tbit jertte 
should be done even to the most wicked, when they are not so in every re- 
spect. We have seen several things in his character that certainly desert 
praise : I mean in regard to his manners and behaviour ; the milaaess iriA 
which he suffered tfaaneedoai of young Dion ; tbe admiration be expressed é 
the bold and generous answer of his sister Thesta upon account oT her bte- 
band^s flight ; his gracious and insinuating deportment upon sevemi otl>er c<- 
casions to the Syracusans ; the famtliari^ of bis discourse with the D.eaot^i 
citizens, and efeo worimen ; the equality he observed between his two wifcs. 
and his kindness and respect for them ; all which imply that Dionysius 
wore equi^, moderation, affability, and generosity, than is commonly a^criM 
to bim. He Is not socb a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pher», Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracalla. 

But, to return to the taste of Dionysius for poetry. In his intervals of lei- 
sure, be indulged in the conyenation of persons of wit, and in the study ot' aiti 
and scicnees. ^ He was particitlarijr fond of vei^itying, and employed hiaiaelf 
in tiie conposition of poems, especially of tragedies. Thus far this passMOoT 
his may be excused, having somethii^ undoubtedly laudnhle in it ; I n>eafl in 
the taste for polite learoiqg, the esteem he expressed for leanied meo, hit in- 
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clination to do tbem kindaesses, and the application of his leisure boinft. Waf 
it not better to employ them in the exrrnse of his wit, and the cultivation ot 
science, than in feasting, daocins", theatrical amusements, gamine, frivolous 
company, and other pleuura still more petnicioiM, as Dionysh» (he Tourner 
widely remarked when at Corinth. Philip of Maccdon being at table with 
him, spoke of the odes and tragedies whicn his father had left bcliind him 
with an air of raillery and contempt, and seemed tu be under some difiiculty 
to comprehend at iRrhat time of his life he had leisore for such compositions ; 
Dionysius smartly replied, " The difficulty is very great iiidi ed ! Why, he 
composed tbem at those hours which you and I, and many others, as we have 
reaaon to believe, pass in drinkmg and other direraions.*** 

Julias Cssar, aina the emperor Augustus, applied themselves to poetry, and 
composed tragedies. Lucullus intended to nave written th*' memoirs of his 
militaigr actions in verse. The comedies of Terence were attribued to Lelius 
and Scipio, both great captains, especially the latter ; and that report was so 
far from lesseniqg their réputation at Rone, that it addÎMl to the genenJ esteem 
ibr them.t 

These relaxations of mind therefore were not censurable in their own nature ; 
this taste fitf poetry was rather laudable, if kept within due bounds ; but 
Dionysius was ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it. He could 
not endure either a superior or competitor in any thing. From beiivr in the 
sole p os s esri o n of supmne authority, he had a ccuslo iBc d hhnself to imagine 
bis wit of the same rank with his power ; in a word, be was in eveiy thing a 
tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his own merit, flowed in some measure 
from the overbearing turn of mind which empire and command had eiven 
hin. The continual applauses of a court, and roe flatteries of thooe 1H10 Inefr 
how to recommend themselves by his darling foible, were another source of 
this Tain conceit What is there, indeed, that a great man, a minister, or a 
prince, who is continually noeiving such incense, will not think himself ca- 
pable of 5 It is well known that Cardhial Richelieu, in the midst of the 
greatest affairs, not only composed dramatic poems, but prided himself on his 
excellencT that way ; and what is more ^ h is jealousy in that point rose so high 
as to ose his aotbori^ by way of criticism upon the compositions of those, to 
«rhom the public, a jtist and incoRtiptible Judge in the question, had given 
Ac preference against him. 

Dionysius did not redect. that there are things, in which, though estimable 
in themselves, and bonouVaofe in private persons, it does not become a prince 
to desire to excel. 1 have mentioned elsewhere Philip of IMace(ion'<? expres- 
sion to his son, upon his having shown too much saill in niusic at a public 
cntettiimiieHt : ** Are you not ashamed,'* said he, '* to sing^ so weR r* ft 
was acting inconsistently with the dignity of his character. If Ca>sar and 
Augustus, when they wrote trapredies, had desired to equal or excel Sophocles, 
it had not oni;^ been ridiculous, but a reproach to them. And the reason is, 
because a pnnce, being obliged by an essential and indispensable duty to 
apply himself incessantly to tlie affairs of p^ovemment, and having a multi- 
plicity of various business always recurring to him, can make 00 other use of 
the sciences thsn to divert him, at such s&rt interfaiB as will not admit aigr 
ipeat p wg r s s i i» then, nor a hope of ezcelKng those who employ themselves 
m no other study. Hence, when the public sees a prince affect the first rank 
in this kind of merit, it may justly conclude, that he neglects his more im- 
portent duties, and be owes to his people's happiness, to give himself up to 
an employment which wastes his time and application of mind ineffectually. 

We murst however do Dionjjrsius the justice to own, that he never was re- 
proachable fur letting poetiy interfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or 
that it iiMde hhn less active and diluent on taf mpottant occaskMi. 
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Ï have already said, that this prince in an interval ot' peace. h:ii\ sent hi* 
brother Thearides to Olympia, to dispute the prize of pocliY and the cbariot- 
race in his name. When he arrived m the aMembly, the beauty as well at 
number of his chariote, and the magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered 
with gold and silver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the speclatf^s. 
The ear was no less chaniied when the poems of Dionysius were read. He 
had chosen expressly for the occasion, readers, called }a4x4vi with ao n oww, 
musical voices, who might be heard far and di^incIlT, and who knew bow to 
give a just emphasis and measure t<» the verses which they repeated. At 
hrst this had a very happy effect, and liie whole audience were deceived by 
the art and sweetness of the pronunciation. But that was soon at an end, and 
the mind not long amused by the ears. The venes then appeared in all their 
ridicule. The audience were ashamed of having applauded them ; and their 
praise was turned into laughter, scorn, and insult. To express their coDlempt 
and indignation, they tore the rich pavilion of Dionysius in pieces. Ljcias, 
the celebrated orator, who had come to the Olympic games to dispute the 
prize of eloquence, which he had carried several times before, undertook to 
prove, that it was inconsistent with the honour of Greece, the friend and as- 
serter of liberty, to admit to fèare hi the celebration of the sacred game^ an 
impious tyrant who bad no other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to Mi 
power. Dionysius was not then atTronted in that manner, hut the event proved 
almost equally disgrace ful to him. His chariots having entered ti»e Jist», were 
ail of them carried out of the course by a headlong impetuanty, or dashed m 
pieces asainst one another. And to complete the misfortune, tbie galley , which 
carried Uie persons whom Diony sius had sent to the games, met with .1 N ioknt 
storm, and did not return to Syracuse without great difficulty. When the 
pilots arrived there, out of hatred and contempt Tor the tyrant, they reported 
throughout the city, that it was his vile poems, which had occasioned so many 
miscarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ship itself. Thi- bad «-uccras 
did not at all discourage Dionysiuii, iK>r make him abate anv ihii«^ in hia b|[b 
opinion of hb poetic talent. The flatterers, who ahoundea hi bn comt SA 
not fail to insinuate, that such injurious treatment of his poems c()nl(i }>ivrvtd 
only from envy, which always fastens upon what is most excellent ; And (hat 
sooner or later the invidious themselves would be constrained by demuD^tratiou 
to do justice to his merit, and acknowledge his superiority to all ottier poets.* 

The extravagance of Dionysius in that respect was inconceivable. He was 
undoubtedly a great warrior, and an excellent captain ; but he fancied himseb 
a much better ^loet, and believed that his verses were a (ar greater hotHMir to 
him flian all his victories. To attempt to undeceive him in an opinion so ft- 
vourablc to himself, had been an ill way of making court to him ; so that all 
the learned men and poets, who eat at his table in great numbers, seemed to 
be in an ecstacy of admiration, whenever he read them his poems. Never, 
according to them, was there anv thing to be compared with them; »U ms 
great, all noble m his poetiy ; all was miyestic, or to speak mom p e uf wilyt 

all divine. t 

Philoxcnus was tlie only one among them, who did not run with the itreafli 
into excessive praise and flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and ei> 
celled in dith) rcimhir poetry. There is a story told of him, which Fonlarne 
has applied admirahly. Being at table with Diony^sius, and seeirtg a *frr 
small fish set before him, and a large one before the king, he laid his ear close 
to the little fish. He was asked tlip meaning of that pTeasantiy^ : ** I wania* 
quiring," said he, " about some affairs that happened m the reign of Neretti; 
but this young native of the tloods can ^ive me no information; yours isckkV) 
and without doubt knows sometliing oi the matter.'^ 

Dionysius hafing read one day some of bis verses to Philoxenu^, and havisK 
pwiiica him to give his opinion of them, he answered with entire fiendum, ana 
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told hhn pUinly his real sentiments. Dknyshii, who was not acctMfloilied Id 

6ucb fanguage, wns extrrmrly offended ; and nscribir^ hi*; hnldnp'3<: !o envy, 
gave orders to cany him to the mines, tiîe common jaifbeiiig ^ called. Toe 
whole oourt were «Btcted upon this account, and Mmcited for ^ generous pri- 
soner, whose leleue tliey obtained. He was enlaiced tba next day, and it- 
stored to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionysms for the same guests, which 
was a kind of ratification of the pardon, and at which they were for that rea- 
son more tînn usu-^IIygay and cnerrful ; nfter thev In i plcritirully regaled a 
l^reat while, llie prince did not fail to introduce hU p<jetiis into the contersa- 
tHNi, wliich were the most frequent subject of it. He chose some passages, 
whicb he had taken extnordmanr pains in composing, and conceived to he 
masterpieces, as wr^s vpr}' di-cemible from the self-satisbrtiMn nivi compla- 
cency he expresbcd wiule liiey were read. But his delight couJd not be per* 
feet witboot the approbation m Pbiloxenus, upon which be set the greater va- 
lue, as it was not lii? custom to be so pmfusc of it as the rest. What had 
passed the evening before was a sutficient lesson fur the poet. When Diony- 
sius asked bis thoughtii uf tlie venie;), PbUuxenua made no answer ; but turn- 
ing towards the guards, who always stood round the table, he said in a serious, 
tbougii humorous tone, without any <'n>n1ioti, " Cnrrv mr fjnt k to the mines." 
Tlie prince took all the force ancf spirit of that iiiffentous pleasantry, without 
being oflênded. Tbe sprightlineas of die conçut atoned for its freedom, 
whicJi at another time would have touched him tO tbe ^Rlick, and made him 
eicessi ve ly a n^ry. He only lai^gfaed at it, but did not mnke it a cause of quar- 
rel with tlic poet. 

He did not ma ni test the same temperupMl a gToss jest by Antiphon, which 
wrîs indeed of a ditTerenl kind, :inâ seemed to argue a violent ana I loody in- 
tention. The prmcc in conveniatiuii asked, which was the best kind of brass? 
After tbe company had given tbebr opinions, Antiphon said, " that was tbe \mt 
of whicb the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.* Tilia wittf 
expression, if it majr be called so, cost him his life.* 

Tlie friends of Philoxenus, apprehejiding that his too great liberty mignt be 
also attMided with fatal conseauences, represented to him in tbe most serious 
manner, that those who live with princes must^peak their language ; that they 
hate to hear any thing not agreeable to thcmiselves : that whoever does not 
know bow to disaemble, is not qualified for a court ; that the favours and libe* 
lalities which Dionysius continually bntowed upr^n them, well cbserved the 
return of complaisance ; that, in a word, wilh his blunt freedom, and plain 
truth, be was in danger of losing not pnly hi^ (oi tune, but bis life. Fhiloxenus 
told (bem,tbat be wouM takè their good advice, and for the fiiture ffive such ft 
turn lo his answers, as should sati^;fy Diooysius without injuririg trutli. 

Accordinijly, some tirtie aOer, Dionysius havin» read a piece of liis compos- 
ii^ upon a vary mcnirmul subject, wherein he wished to move compa&^ion and 
dnw tears from tbe e^es of the audience, addfessed himself ai^in to PUkm- 
nus, and asked !iim his opinion ol it. Philoxenus answer* <i hi'm by one word, 
OtvT«a, which in the Greek lan^u itre has two difi'erent sigDihcatioos. In one 
of tnem it implies moumfijl mov ing tbing», such as inspire sentimento of pity 
and compassion; in the other, it eipresses something very mean, defective, 
pitiful, and miserable. Dionysius, who h is tond of his verses, and believed 
that eveiy body must have the same good opinion of them, took that word in 
die favourable constntctioh, and was eitremely satisfied with Philoienos. Tbe 
rest of the company were not mistaken, but understood it in tbe right seose, 
though without explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his lolly for versification. It appears from Pio dtaW» 
Slcutus4 that having: sent bis poems a second time to Olympia, they «m. 
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treated with the same ridicule aiKl contempt as bt^iore. Thai neus, «kicà 
ocNild lot be kept fiom him, threw him into an eions of melandioly, wUdi 

he could never get over, ai>d turned soon aAer into a kind of madness and 
frenzy. He complained that envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of troc 
juerity were always at war witii Lim, and tiial all the world conspired to the 
ruin of bis reputation. He accused his best friends with the mne design ; 
some of them he put to death, and others he banished ; among whom were 
Leptinus his brother and Phih'stus, who had done him such great ser> ice«i, and 
to whom he was obliged for bis power. They retired to Tburium in I iaiy , from 
nheace Aey were recalled some time after, and reinstated in all their loHUDet 
and his favour ; particularly Leptinus, who married the daughter of Dionysiw. 

To remove his melancholy for the ill success ot his verses, it was necessaiy 
to ^d some employment, with which his wars and buildings supplied bin. 
He bad fonned a des^ of establidiing powerful colonies in the part of f (aljr 
situated upon the Adriatic sea, opposite to Epirus ; in order that his fleet m^ht 
not want a secure retreat, when ne should employ his forces on that ^ide ; and 
with this view be made an alliance with the Iflyrians, and restored AlceUa 
ki^g of the MoloBsians to his thrane. His principal design was to attack Epi> 
ma; and to make him«ielf master of the immense treasures which had been 
for many a^es amassing in the temple of Delpbos. Before be could «^et this 
project on loot} which required great preparations, he seemed to make an es- 
9ÊJ of bis gemu* for it, by ano&er of the mue kind, though of much mon 
easy execution. Having made a sudden irruption into Tuscany, under the 
pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich temple in the MJbur^^ 
of Agjllum, a city ol tliat country, and carried away a sum exceeding out: 
thounnd five bundied talents. He bad occasion for money to support his ereat 
expense at Syracuse, as well in fortifying the port, and to make it capable of 
receiving two hundred galleys, as to enclose the whole city with eor^i walls, 
erect magnificent temples, and build a place of exercise upon tbe banks of tbe 
river Anpos.* 

At tbe same time he formed the design of driving the Carthaginians erïtirelv 
out of Sicily. A tîrst victory which be gained put him almost in a c(. mitt ion 
Id aoooroplisb his project ; but the loss of a second battle, in which hi> l»roîher 
Leptinus was killed, put aa end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter into a 
treaty, by which he gave up several towns to tlie Carthaginians, and paid 
them great sums of money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them some years aAer, in taking advantage of the de^t^- 
tion occasioned by the plague at Carthap, was equally unsuccessful, t 

Another victory of a veir different kmd, thoutjh not less desirable to him, 
made him amends, or at feast comforted him tor the ill-success of his arms. 
He had caused a tragedy of his to be represented at Athens for the prize io 
the celebrated feast on Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such aTktofj wîèi 
the Athenians, who were the best judges of this kind of literature, seems to 
argue that tlie poetry of Dionysius was not so mean and pitiful, and that it is 
veiy possible, the aversion of the Greeks for eveiy thing which came from a 
tyrant, had a ^at riiare in theconleroptuous sentence pMsed upon his poena 
in the Olympic 2:ames. However that may be, Dionysius received the news 
with inexpressible transports of joy. Public thanksfrivings were made to the 
gods, the temples being scarcely capable of containing the concourse of tbe 
people. NotbiQgwas seen throughout the city, but feasting and i^iciof; 
and Dionysius regaled all his frienos with the most extraordinary magnificence. 
Self-satisoed to a degree that cannot be described, he believed himself at tbe 
summit of gloiy, ana did the honours of his table with a gayety and ea^e, and 
at the nme tine with a grace and dignity , that cbarmed all Oie worid. Ifo in- 
vited bis guests to eat and drink more by his example than expressions, and 
canied the civilities of that kind to such an excess that at the dose of the ban* 
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qtiet he wns seized with violent pain<, occasioned by an iBiigiiUoD|#f which 
it was not difficult to tbresee the consequences.* ■ ^ 

Dionysnn had three children by hit wife Doris, and fear by Anstomiche, 

two of which were daughters, the ocie named Sophrosyne, the other Arete. 
Sophrosyne was married to his eldest son, Dionj'sius the younger, whom he 
had by bis Locriaa wile, and Arete espoused her brother Theorides. But The-' 
orideâ dying 9000» DioD married his widow Arete, who was his own oiece.t 

As the distemper of Dionysius left no hones for his life, Dion took upon him 
to discourse to him upon his children by Aristomach^, who were at the same 
time his brottiers-ni-law and nephews, and to insinuate to him, that it was ju^t 
toprefei the issue of iiis Syractisan wife to that of a stranger. But the physi- 
cians, desirous of making thfir court to young Dionysius, the I.o( rinn ^ -.1., 
for wbooi the throne was intended, did not give him time to alter bis purpose : 
for Dkxiysius having demanded a medicine that would make him sleep, they 
g^ave him so strong a dose, as quite stupihed his senses, and laid him in a sleep 
that continued for the rest of his life. He had reigned thlrtv-eight years. 

lie was certainly a prince of veiy great political and miliiaiy abilities, ami 
had occasion fer loem all in raising birnsplf as he did 60m a mean conditiiNi 
to so high a rank. After having held the sovereignty thirty-eiçht years, he 
traiismitletl it peaceably to a successor of his own issue and election ; andhtd 
established his power upon such solid foundation, that hisson,notwithslandii]e 
the slendemess of bis capacity for governing, retained it tw«lte years a^er ^ 
death. All which could not have been effected without a great fund of morit 
as to his capacity. Hui what qualities could cover the vices which rendered 
hiin the object of bis subjects' abhorrence ? His ambition knew neither law 
nor limitation ; his avarice spared nothiw, not even the most sacred places ; 
his cruelty bad often no re;;anl to the amiiity of blood : and hisopCQ lodpro* 
lesaed impiety only acknowled^d the Divinity to insult him. 

In hb return to Syracuse wim a very fevourable wind, from plimderin^ the 
temple of Proserpine at Locris, See," said be to his friends with a smile of 
contempt, " how the immortal gods favour the navigation of the sacrilct^ious !'* 

ÏHavinK occasion for money to cany on the war against the Carthaginians, 
he muomred the temple of Jupiter, and took from that god a robe of solia 
old. which oniament riiero the tyrant had given him out of the spoils of tfie 
lartbaginians. He even jested upon that occasion, siyir^, that a robe of gold 
was much too heavy in summer, and too cold in winter ; and at the same tmiu 
ordered one of wool to be thrown over the god*s flboulders ; tddtalp, that such 
a habit would be commodious in all seasons.^ 

At am)thpr lime he ordered the golden beard of iKsculapius of Epidaurus 
to be taken utf: assigning as a reason, tliat it was veiy inconsistent for the son 
to hafe a beanl, when the father had none.§ 

He caused all the tables of silver to be taken out of the temples : and a"; there 
was generally inscribed upon them, according to the custom of the Greek.*), 
TO Tuc GOOD ooos he would, he said, take the benefit of their oooovBSs. 
As for less prizes, such as cups, and crowns of gold, which the statues held 
in their hands, he carried them off without any ceremony ; saying, it w is not 
taking, but receiving tbem ; and that it was uiie and ridiculous to ask the gods 
perpetually for good things, and to refuse tfiem, when they held out Uieir 
bands themselves to present them to you. These spoils were carried by his 
'1 order to the market, and sold at public sale ; and when he had got the money 
ibr them, be ordered proclamation to be made, that whoever had in their cus- 
• tody any things taken out of sacred placet, sbookl restore ftem entire within 
^,a Umited time to the temples from whence they were brought; adding io this 
W 'manner to his impiety to the gods, injustice to man. 

Jf The amazii^ precautions which Dionysius Uiougbt necessary to the s^u fjty 
1^ of bis life, ahow to what mkty and apprehensioo be was Amiàaamt fn 
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wore under bis robe a cuirass of brass. He never liarangued die people but 
from the top of a high tower ; and thought proper to maxe himself invutoe» 
rable by being inaccessible. Not daring to confide in any of his friend; or 
relations, his guard was composed of slaves and strangers. He went abroad 
as little as possible ; fear obliging bini to condemn himself to a kind of im- 
proonment.* These extraordinary precautions were used without doubt arùy 
at certain intervals of his r< is^n, when freauent conspiracies against him had 
rendered him more timid and suspicious than usual ; for at other tiroes we 
have seen that he conversed freely eoourb with the people, and was accessi- 
ble even to fiuniliarity. In tfaoM dark days of distnist and fear, be fancied 
that he saw ail mankind in arms again^^t him. A nr>id which escaped bis 
barber, who boasted, by wav of jest, " lliat he held a razor at the tjrant's 
throat eveiy week," coat him his liiTe.t From thenceforth, io order not to 
abandon hii head and life to the hands of a barber, he made his daMgiifers, 
though very young, perform that despicable office ; and when they were more 
advanced in years, he took the scissors aini razors from them, and taugiil them 
to singe off bis beard with not-sheUs. He was at last reduced to do himself 
that office, not daring, it seems, to trust even his own daughters anjT longer.* 
He never went into the chamber of his wives at night, till they had be<^ ri fîr-f 
searched with the utmost care and circumspection. Mis bod was surrounded 
with a very broad and deep trench, vrith a small draw-bridge over it fiir Cbe 
entrance. After having well locked and bolted the doors of his aparfmenf, 
lie drew up the bridge, that he might sleep in security. Neither fai> brother, 
nor even his sons, could be admitted into nis chamber without first changing 
tiieir clothes, and bein^ visited by the guards.§ Is passing ooe's dqri in iodi 
a continual circle of distrust and termr, to live, to reign ? 

In the midst of ail his greatness, possessed of riches, and surrounded with 
pleasures of eveiy kind, during a reign of nearly fortv years, notwithstaDdior 
all his presents and profusion, he never was capable ol makiiig a single frieii£ 
He passed his life with none hut tremblir^ slaves and sordid flatterers, and 
never tasted tiie joy ol lovii^, or of being beloved, nor the charms of social 
troth and lèdprocal confidence. This owned nimself upon an occasion 
not unwortfagr oi ^petition. 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the principles of the Pytha- 
orean philosopW* and were united to each other in the .«itrictest ties o( triend- 
hip, which they bad mutually sworn to observe with inviolable fidelity, which 
was put to a severe trial. Oik of them beioç condemned to die by the tyrant, 
petitioned for permission to make a journey into his own countr>\ to settle hi> 
affairs, promising to return at a fixed time, the other generously otferiog to be 
bit security. The courtiers, and Dionjsius m particular, expected with im* 

Stience the event of so delicate and extraordinary an adventure. The day 
ed for his return drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every body heean to 
blame the rash and imprudent zeal of bis triend, who had bound bjiuM^lf io 
auch a manner. But he, far from expressing any fear or coocera, replied with 
tlMMuillity in his looks, and confidence in his expressions, that he was as- 
sured his friend would return, as he accordingly did upon the day and lirwr 
^reed. The tyrant, struck with admiration at so uncommon an iuslauce ol 
fidelity, and softened with the view of so amiable a union, granted him his life* 
and desired lo be admitted as a third person into their friendship.!) 

He expressed with equal ingenuity, on anollier occasion, what he thought of 
his condition. One of his courtiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extol- 
ling with rapture his treasures, graivleur, thenumberof his troops, the t-xttflt 
of nis dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the universal abund mcc 
of all good thirds and enjoyments in his rxjssession ; always repeating lb.it 
never man was bappicr than Dionysius. ''Because you are of that opinion, ' 
«id the tyiant to lum one day, ** will you taste, ana make proof of nj feli- 
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^ây in person The offer was accepted with icy. Damocles was placed 
upon a golden bed, covered with carpets of incstimaijle value. The side-uoards 
were loaded with vessels of gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in 
tile most splendid habits stood around, watching the least signal tu serve hiin. 
Tbe most exquisite esieiiGes and perfumes had nut been spaivd. The table 
was spread with proportionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and 
lookea upon himself as the happiest man in the world : when unfortunately, 
castine up his eyes, he beheld orer his head the point of a sword, which Imn^ 
from the roof by a single horse-hair. He was immediately seized with a eold 
sweat ; every \hïr^ disappeared in an instant ; he could see nothing but the 
sword, nor think of any thing but his dai^er. In the height ot bis fear lie de- 
alved pemissioD to retire, and decUiied uat he would be happy no longer 
very natural image of the life of a tyrant. And yet Dionysius i«igned, a8 I 
have obsenred beifore, thirty-eight years.* 

CHAPTER If. 

This chapter includes tbe hbtoiy of Dionysius tbe younger, tyrant of Sjn.* 
cuse, son or the former; and that of Dioo his near imtion. 

SBCTIOH I.— OtOHTSIirS TBK rOUITOKR iVeOBDS HIS VATHSR. BB IMVITBS 

WLÂTO TO BIS COVRT. 

Dionysius the elder was succeeded by one of his sons of his own name, 
commonly called Dionysius the youi^er.f At^er his father's funeral had been 
aolemnized with the utmost magnificence, he assembled the people, and de- 
âired that they would have the same good inc!inationi> for him as tlipy had mani- 
fested towaros his father. They were veiy dififerent from each other in their 
character : for the latter was as peaceable and calm in bis disposition, as the 
former was active and enterprising : which would have been no disadvantage 
to his people, had that mildness ana moderation been tbe effect of a wise and 
judicious understanding, and not of natural sloth and indolence of temper.t 

It was surprisiqg to see Dionysius the younger take quiet possession of tbe 
tyranny after the (lealh of his father, as of a rij;ht of inheritance, notwithstand- 
ing the passion of the Syracusans for liberty, which could iiol but revive upon 
so favourable an occasion, and the weakness of a young prince undistiimjished 
by bis merit, and void of experience. It seemedus if the last years, ot the el- 
der Dionysius, who had applieil himself towards the close of his life in making 
bis subjects taste the advantages of his government, bad in some measure re«- 
coociled them to the tyranny ; especially after his eipldts by sea and land bad 
acquired him a great i-eputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syn- 
cusan power, which he had found means to render formidable to Carthage it- 
self, as well as to the most powerful states of Greece and Italy. Beside.<« 
which, it was to be feaied, that should they attempt a change in the government* 
Ih*^ sad consequences of a civil war might deprive them of all tno«e advan- 
tages ; and at the same time the gentle and humane disposition of young Dio- 
nysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable hopes for the future. 
He therefore peaceably ascended his father's throne.§ ' 

Dion, the bravest, and at the same time the wisest of the Syracusans, bro- 
thcr-io-law of Dionysius, might have been of great support to him, had he 
known how to nuke use of Eis oouosels. In the fitat assembly held by Dio- 
iTshis and all hb fiiiends, Dk» spoke in so wise a manner upon what was ne- 



• Cic. Tuic. (iuKsl. 1. V. n 61. 62. f A. M. 3(^ii. Ant. J. C. 37i. Diod. I. «r. p. SBl. 

( Iden. 1. xri. p. 410. 

^ Tbe hiitorj of Eof^Um] preirntu somettliac timilar to tbi* in tbe famoos CromweU. who dieri m hit 
be4 with u nueb traaquiilitr m the be»t at pnaeei, and wiu interred wiib th« tama bonouri aii<l p«iii|i a« 
tlM mort lawful wvwuga. Aiebud bi* IM NecM4«4 bta. and waa for mm .Uim is «qu«l Mtbonty 
irilk U« ft«bar.,iiMK«b te haS sot tajr af MtgiMt ^oilWm. 




like infants in comparison with him, and, in regard to a just boldness and&ee- 
éom of speech, were no^more than despicable slaves of the tyranajr, iofelT 
eonpbyed in the abject endeavour of pleuim^the prince. But what npBM 
and amazed them most was, that Dion, at a time when the whole court were 
stnick with terror at the prospect of the storm forming on the side of Cartiiaf^ 
and just ready to break upon Sicily, should insist, that if Dionjsius desired 
peace, he tpould emb irk immediately for Africa, and ditpei this tempest to h» 
satisfaction; or if he t- r < ! îfi. war, that he would himself furnish aod 
maintain fifty galleys ot three benchesj completely equipped lor service.* 

Dionysius greatly admiring and eitoUing bis generow magnanitnitj, piofeMad 
the biflfbest gratitude to him fiir his leal and affection ; but the court îeis trho 
looked upon Dion's magnificence as a reproach to th(Mnsp!ve<, and his great 
power as a diminution of their own, took immediate occasion iroin thence to 
calumniate him, and spared nodiscounethat might infiuenoe the young prince 
againat htm. They inahliiated» that in making himself strong at sea, he would 
open his way to the tyranny : and that he designed to transport the aorereign^ 
00 board his vessels to his nephews, the sons of Aristomacbe. 

Bat what diapleaaed them moil with DioD, was his manner ef life, whacb 
was a continual reproach to theiia. For these courtiers having presently in> 
sinuated tliemselves, and got the ascendency of the 3'oung tyrant, who bad neen 
wretchedly educated, thought of nothing but of supplying him perpetually with 
new amusements, keeping bim always employed in (easting, abandooed to wo- 
men and all manner of uameful pleasures. In the beginning of his reign be 
made a debauch which continued for three months ; during which time, bis 
palaoe, shut against all persons of sense and reason, was crowded with drunk- 
•rds, and resounded with nothing hut low bufibonery, obscene jesb, lewd 
songs, dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross and dissolute extrava- 
gance, it is therefore natural to believe, that nothing could be more ofllmsive 
and disgusting to them than the presence of Dion, who indulged in none of 
these pleaaurea. For which reason, painting his virtues in mu of the cokwif 
of vice as were mo^^i likely to disguise tiiem, they found means to calumniate 
him with the prince, and to make his gravity pass for arrogance, and bis free- 
dom <tf speech for insolence and sedition. If be advanced any wise counsel, 
thtj tnated him as a aour pedagogue, who took upon bim to obtrude his lec* 
tures, and to school liis prince without beii^ asked ; and if he refused to «^laie 
in the debauch with tiie rest, they called bim a misanthrope, a splenetic melaa- 
cholj wretch, who from the fiinlaatic height of virtue looked aown with eon- 
tempt on the rest of the world, of whom he set himself up for the censor.t 

And indeed it must be confessed, that be had naturally something austere and 
rigid in bis manners and behaviour, which seemed to aigue a hai^hliness ot 
nature, very likely to disgust a young prince, nurtured mm his inimcj aaii 
flatteries and submissions. But his best friends and those whi> were most neaii|f 
attached to him, full of admiration for bis integrity, fortitude, and nubleness 
of sentiments, represented to bim, that for a statesman, who ought to know 
how to adapt himself to the diflérent dispositions of men, and to apnly thea 
to his purposes, his temper was too harsh and forbidding. Plato atterwards 
took pains to correct that defect in him, by making him intimate with a phi- 
losopher ot a gay and polite turn of mind, whose conversation was vary proper 
to inspire him with more easy and însÙHiathif mamen. He observée aiss 
upon that failing, in a letter to him, wherein he sneaks in this manner : ** <xio- 
sider, 1 beseech you, that you are censured witn being deficient in point of 
good nature and affability ; and be (ullv assured, that the most certain niean6 
the success of afl^in, is to be sRreeaUo to the perMias with whom we hvm M 
act A haugh^ deportment ka^ people a|a distance, ind obligee • mm 
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to pass his Hie in solitude."''^ Notwithstanding this defect he continued to be 
hi^nly considered at court ; where his superior abilities and transcendant 
merit made him absolutely necessary, especially at a time when the state was I 
threatened with great darker and emergency. 

As he believed that ail the vices of youttg Dionysius were the effect of his 
bad education, and entire ignorance of his duty, he conceived justly, that the 
best remedy would be, to associate him, if possible, with persons of wit and 
sense, whose solid, but agreeable convenalion, might at once instruct and di- 
vert him, for the prince did not naturally want capability arnl genius. t 

The sequel will sljow that Dionysius the youi^er haa a natural propensity 
to what was good and virtuous, and a taste and capacity for arts ana sciences. 
He knew how to set a value upon the merits and talents by which men are 
distin^i.shed. He delighted in conversing with persons of^ability, and from 
his correspondence willi them, made himself capanle of the highest improve- 
ments. He went so far as to familiarize tlie throne with the sciences, which 
of themselves have little or no access to it ; and by rendering them in a man- 
ner his favourites, he gave them courage to make their appearance in courts. 
His protection was the patent of nobility, by which he raised them to honour 
and (listinction. Nor was he insensible to the joys of friendship. In private^ 
he was a good parent, relation, and master, and acquired the affection of all 
who approached him. He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty, 
and it might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant by succession and in- 
heritance, than by temper and inclination. , ^ > 

We may hence conclude that he might have made a very tolerable prince, 
(not to say a good one,) had an early and proper care been taken to cultivate 
the happy dispo-^ition which he brought with him into the world. But his 
father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, industri- 
ously suppressed in him all tendency to goodness, and every noble and elevated 
sentiment, by a base and obscure educatitin, with the view of preventing his 
attempting any thing against himself. It was therefore desirable that a person 
of Dion's character should be thrown in the way of Dionysius, or rather, that 
the prince should be impressed with a desire to find such a friend. 

This was what Dion laboured at with wonderful address. He often talked 
to him of Plato, as the most profound and illustrious of philosophers, whose 
merit he had experienced, and to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He 
enlarged upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the 
amiableness of his character, and the charms of his conversation. He repre- 
sented him particularly as the man of the world most capable of forming him 
in the arts of governing, upon which his oivn and the people's happiness de- 
pended. He told him, that his subjects, governed for the future with lenity 
and indulgence, as a good father governs his family, would voluntarily render 
that obedience to his moderation and justice, which force and violence extorted 
from them against their will ; and that by such a conduct he would, from a 
tyrant, become a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out of 
affection and gratitude. 

It is incredilsle how much these discourses, introduced in conversation from 
time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or the appearance of any 
premeditated design, inflamed the young prince with the desire of knowing 
and conversing with Plato. He wrote to him in the most importunate and 
oblie:ing manner to that purpose ; he despr»tched cowriers af^er couriers to 
hasten His voya^re ; while rialo, who apprehended the consequences, and had ^ ^ 

little hopes of any good effect from it, protracted the affair, and without a bso- 'J^. 
lutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon it without f 
doing violence to himselfT The obstacles and difficulties made to the youi^ 



• 'H3' dufo3f la ÎPiuxia fovaiM^ Plftt V.pUi. ir — M. Daeicr trmnt)«t«« tlwiie word*. pride U ftJwayt 
tiM companion of toiitiKle." 1 hftirc (hown «*b«rein tbi« venioo ia faultj. — Art of leftchiof the Bellet 
Lttm*. Val. III. p. Mb. 
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prince's request, were so far from di^^ting bim, that they ooly served, as it 
commonly happens, to inflame bis desire. The Pythagorean philosophers of 
Giecia Major in Ital^ joined their entreaties with his and Dion's, who, on his 
part, redoubled his instances, and used the strongest arguments to conquer 
riato's repugnance. *' This is not," said he, *' the concern of a private per- 
son, but 01 a powerful prince, whose change of manners will have the same 
effect throughout his whole dominion, with the extent of which you are not 
unacquainted. It is himself who makes all these advances ; who importunes 
and solicits you to come to his assistance, and employs the interest of^aU your 
friends to that purpose. What more favourable conjuncture could we expect 
from the divine providence, than that which offers itself ? Are you not airaid 
that your delays will eive the flatterers who surround the ^ouo^ prince, the 
opportunity of drawing nim over to themselves, and of seducing him to cbar^ 
his resolution ? What reproaches would you not make yourself, and wbaf dis- 
honour would it not be to philosophy, should it ever be said, that Plato, whose 
counsels to Dionysius might have established a wise and eouitable government 
in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils of tyranny, rather than unden;o the fa- 
tigues of a voyage, or from I know not what other imaginaiy difficulties ?" 

Plato could not resist solicitations of so much force. V anquished by the 
consideration of bis own character, and to obviate the reproach of bis being a 
philosopher in words only, without having ever shown himself such in bis ac- 
tions, and conscious besides of the great advantages which Sicily might acquire 
•from his voyage, he suffered himself to be persuaded.* 

The flatterers of the court of Dionysius, territied with the resolution be had 
taken, contrary to their remonstrances, and fearing the presence of Plato, the 
conseouences of which they foresaw, united against him as their common ene- 
my. Thev rightly judged, that if, according to the new maxims of govern- 
ment, all things were to be measured by the standard of true merit, an*i no 
favour to be expected from the prince out for the serv ices done to the state, 
they had nothing farther to expect, and might wait tlieir whole lives at court to 
no manner of purpose. They iheretbre spared no pains to render Plato's voy- 
age ineffectual, tboiigh tliey were not able to prevent it. They prevailed upon 
Dionysius to recall rbilistus from banishnient, who was not only an able soldier, 
but a great historian, very eloquent and learned, and a zealous advocate for 
the tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoise in him against Plato and his 
philosophy. Upon his beinç banished by Dionysius the elder, on some per- 
sonal discontent, he retired Into the city of Adna, vvhcre it was believed be 
composed the greatest part of his writings. He wrote the history of Eçypt in 
twelve books, that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionysiu.« the tyrant in six ; all 
which works are entirely lost.t Cicero praises him much, and calls him Tbo* 
cydides the Less, " pene pusillus Thucydides,"^ to signify that he copied 
after that author not unhappily. The courtiers at the same time made com- 

Slaints against Dion to Diony sius, accusing him of having hold confererKes mth 
lerodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince, upoD iDeafHlB 
for subverting the tyranny. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. He was receivji 
with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of honour and respect. I'poo 
his landirig, he found one of the prince's chariots, equally magni6cent in its 
horses and ornaments, waiting for him. The tyrant offered a sacrihce, af i- 
some singular instance of good fortune had befallen him ; nor was be mistdeo. 
for a wise man, who is capable of giving a prince good counsels, is a trej^ot 
of inestimable value to a whole nation. But the worth of such a person s rsR* 
ly known, and more rarely applied to the uses which might be made of it§ 

• Plut. p. 962. ri''*"* i- «îû- p.M2. 

I HuBC (Tbucjrdidera) cooMcutui est SrracMiut Pbilistn*. qui cum Dioayfii tjranni faniliariM*'**' 
Mt. •tium rauB cootainptit id butoria tcribcBda, muimeque Tbucydidem etUiicut mibi fi4«tur. 
Cic. d« Oral. I. ii. D. 57. 

Sirolu* ill* crcbrr, •cntut, bra*ii, pcDc puttlliti Thucjili4«t — Id. Rpiit. xiti- ad Q Frat. i.ii 

i Plut. ID Dion. p. 983. 
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Plato found the noft liappy diipoatioBB imaginable Jo yooK Diooysius, who 
applied himself entirely to bis lessons and counseb. But as be had impiovedin* 

finitely from the prtcf^pt'i and example of Socrates his master, the most ca- 
pable of all the pa^aii world in lorming the mind lor a right taste of tnitb, he 
took care to adapt himself iritb wonderful address to the youn^ tyrant's hu- 
mour, avoiding all direct attacks ujwn his passions; takii^ pains to acquire 
bis confidence kind and iosinuattng behaviour ; and particularly endeavour- 
ing to rend<flDiyitue amiable, and at the same time triumphant over vice, 
which keeps ttuikind in its chains fay the sole Ibice of ailiiMDMiit, piMsnies* 
and voluptuousness. 

The chaise was sudden and surprising, i he vouQg prince, who had aban- 
doned himself till then, to idleness, pleasure, ana liixuiy, and was ignorant of 
all the duties of his character, the inevitable consequence of a dissolute life, 
awaking as from a lethargic slcf^p, began to open his eyes, to have some idea 
of the beauty of virtue, and to relish th« rt^Uued pleasure of conversation, equal- 
ly sol id and agreeable. He was aowpaasionately fond of learning and instruc- 
tion, as he had once be^n averse ana repu^rnant tu them. The court, which 
always imitates the prince, and follows his loclinaUoos in eveiy thing, entered 
into the same way of think ir^. The apartments of die palace, like so many 
school- ofui vmrtry, were full of the dust made use of by the professors of that 
science in tracing thrir figures ; and in a very «hort timp the study of philosophy, 
aijci of every kind of literature, became the leigumg and universal taste. 

The great betient of these studies in regard to a priooe, does not consist 
aJonc in storinn; his mind with an infinity of the most curious, useful, an l otion 
necessary notions of things, but has the farther advantage of abstracting huu- 
aelf fijMD idleness, indolence, and the frivolous amusements of a court ; U ha- 
bihiating him to a life i)f application and ivtlection; of inspiring him with a 
passion to inform himself in the duties of the sovereignty, and to know the 
characters of such as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a word, of making 
himaelf capable of govemii^ the state in bis own oerson, and of seeing every 
thing with his own eyes ; that is to say, to be indeed a kint'^ ; l ut iraat the 
courtiers and flatterers are almost always unanimous in opposing. 

They are considerably alarmed by a word that escaped Dionysius, and 
showed how much be was affected with the discourses he bad heard upon the 
happiness of a kii^, regarded n ith temlf-r affection by his people as their com- 
mon father, and the wretched condition ol a tyrant, whoiu lliey abhor and de- 
teat. Some days adter Piato*s arrival, was the amiyenaiy, on which a solemn 
sacrifice was offered in the palace for the prince's prcsperity. The herald 
having prayed to ibis effect according to custom, "that it would please the 
gods to support the tyranny, and preserve lije tyrant ;" Dionysius. who was 
not far from him, and to whom these terms b^an to grow odious, called out to 
hirn nlotid, " will yoti not c^ivrovpr cursing me?" Philistus and his party were 
inimitely aiaimed at that expression, and judged from it, that time and habit 
roust-give Plato an irresistible influence over ukwysius, if the correspondence 
of a few days could so entirely alter his disposition. Thej therefore set them- 
selves to work upon new and more effectual stratagems against him. 

They beg^an by tumii^ the retired life which Dionvsius led with Plato, and 
the studies in which he employed himself, into ridicure, as if intended to make 
a philosopher of him. But that was not all ; they laboured in concert to ren- 
der tlie zeal of Dion and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They repre- 
sented them as impertinent censors and imperious pedagogues, who aiiiumed 
an authority over him, which neither consisted with his age noriaiik.* It is 
no wonder that a youni;' prince like Diriny^iii?, who with the most excellent 
natural parts, and amidst the best examples, wouid have louod it dithcult to 
have supported hisBself, should at length s^ive way to such artlbl iosiouatkos 
in a court that had king been infected, where there was no emulatk» but to 

* Trilla»«t lupercilioMs aliène vite centoret, publicot pedsgofot.— Senec. H^tfUeisiji. 
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eicel in ▼ice, and where be was continually besie^^d by « crowd ûtÈÉÈatsa 

iocessantlj praisine^ and admiring him in every thins;.* 

But the principal application (H* the courtiers was to decrr the charactef and 
coadact oTDioB nimaeff, not separately, nor by whispers, W ahontker , lod 

in public. T!^7 talked openly, and to whoever would give them tne bearini;, 
that it was visible, Dion made use of Plato'it eloquence to insinuate a n4i enchant 
Dionvsius, with a design to draw him into a voluntaiy resignation ot the throne, 
that be miji^ht take çoesesnoD of it Ibr bis nephews, tlie chimren of Aristomicbe, 
and establish them m the sovereignty. They added, that it was very extraor- 
dinary and afflicting:, thai llie Athenians, who had formerly invaded Sicily with 
great forces both by sea and land, which had all perished there without beioe 
able to take Syracase^hould now with a single sophist atuin their point, and 
subvert the tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dismiss the ten thousand 
strangers of his guards ; to lay aside his fleet of four hundred gaJJeys, ivhich 
he always kept in readiness £or service ; and to disband his ten thousand horse, 
and the greatest part of bis foot ; for me sake of pÀag to find in the academy, 
the place where Plato tau^t, a pretended stipreme good, not explicable, and 
to inake binuelf happy in imagination by the study of çeometiy , while he aban- 
doned to Dioo ana bis nephews a real and substaotiai felicity, coosistii^ in 
empire, lidiee, hmny and pleaswe. 

flSCTMW n.-HMifi8«aE*T ow mow. 

Tbb eouitien, intent upon makini^ the best use of ereiyftwienble moment, 

continually besieged the young pnnce, and, conceal ii^ their secret motives 
under the appearance of zeal Tor his service, and an affected moderation tn 
regard to Dioo, incessantly advised him to take proper measures for the secu- 
rity of bis life and tiuooe. Such repeated disoonraes soon raised in die mM 
of Dionysius the most violent suspicions of Dion, which presently increased 
into fierce resentment, and broke out in an open rupture. Letters were pri- 
vately brought to Dionysius. written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadois, 
wherein he tejls themf^'tbat'Wben they should treat of peace with Dinysns, 
he would advise them not to open the conférences but in his presence ; because 
he would assist them in making their treaty more firm aixi lasting.** Dionysius 
lead these letters to Philistus; and having concerted with hiln what measures 
to take, he amused Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led bitt 
alone to the sea-side below the citadel, where he showed him his letters, and 
accused him of having entered into a league against him with tho Carth^tfi- 
nians. Dion would have justified himself, hut he refused to hear htm, uxl 
made him immediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to cany 
hhn to the coast of Italy, and to leave him there. Dioo immediate^ after srt 
sail for Peloponnesus.! 

So bard and uvjost a treatment could not fail of making a great noise, and 
the whole city declared against it; especially as it was reported, though with- 
out foundation, that Plato had been put to death.* Dionysius, who appre- 
hended the consequences, took pains to appease the public discontent, and to 
obviate complaints. He gave Dion's lelatmns Iwo vessels to transport to his, 
in Peloponnesus, bis licbei and numenai family ; for be bad the eqoipifs 
of a king.§ 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato change bis lodging, and 
bieugbt him into the citadel; in anpeaianee to do bbn booonr, but m n»Stf 
to assure himself of his persoo, ana prevent him from ^ing to join Dion, in 
bringing Plato near to him, he might also have in view the opportunity u( 
hearing nim more frequently and more commodiously. For, charmed with Ifae 
dal%liB of his oovrermtk», and ftodkms of pleasii^ hhn ui eveir tbii^, asd 
to merit bit aftction,be Imd conceived an esteem, or rather pemo forkia, 

* Vii iitiiiiiiliiinritiijiiilnrr-liiiiTiii ■iiiIiib iiiii i iiIiimm lillllllMi f ■iitiilli. tl iMjiMiB. Ml fié 
tinM.l.tvi.p.41ll41t. tFtal.p.lS«. f nBl.l|Hll.«fr> 
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which rose even lo jealousy, but a jealousy of that violence that could suffer 
neither companion nor rival. He was for engrossing him entirely to himself, 
for reigning solely in his thoughts and affections, and for being the only object 
of his love and esteem : he seemed content to give him all his treasures and 
authority, provided be «-ould but love him better than Dion, and not prefer the 
latter's friendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call this passion a tyrannic 
affection.* Plato had much to suffer from it ; for it had all the symptoms ol 
the most ardent jealoasy. Sometimes it was all triendshio, caresM;P, and fond 
respect, with an unbounded effufion of heart, and an endless swell ot It nder 
sentiments ; sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce pa.ssion, and wild 
emotion ; and soon aller it sunk into repentance, e.xcu8es, tear*, and humble 
entreaties of pardon and forgiveness.! , r r>i l- l ui- j 

Al>out this time a war broke out, very advantageously for Plato, which obliged 
Dionysius to restore him his liberty, and send him home. At his departure, he 
would have laden him with presents, but Plato refused them, contenting him- 
self with his promise to recall Dion the following spring. He did not keep 
his word, and only sent him his revenues, desiring Plato in his letters to excuse 
his breach of pmmise at the time specified, and to impute it only to the war. 
He assured him, that as soon as peace should be concluded, Dion should return ; 
upon condition, however, that he should continue quiet, and not intermeddle in 
affairs, nor endeavour to lessen him in the opinion of the Greeks. 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to see the games at Olympia, where he 
happened to lodge among strangers of distinction. He ate and passed whole 
days with them, behaving himself in a plain and simple manner, without ever 
mentioning Socrates or the academy, or making himself knomi in any thing, 
except that his name was Plato. The strangers were overjoyed with having 
met with so kind and amiable a companion ; but as he never talked of any 
thing out of common conversation, they had not the most remote idea that he 
was the philo.soiiher whr)se reputation was so universal. When the games were 
over, they went with him to Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. 
They had scarcely arrived there, when they desired him to carry them to sec 
the famous philosopher of his name, who had been the disciple of Socrates. 
Plato told them, smiling, that he was the man : upon which the strangers, sur- 
prised at their havii^ possessed so inestimable a treasure without knowing it, 
were much displeased with, and secretly reproiiched themselves for not having 
discerned the great merit of the man, thnjugh the veil of simplicity and mo- 
desty which he had thrown over it, while they admired him the more upon that 

account. . . . • a • 

The time Dion passed at Athens was not lost. He employed it chieHy in 



was at tlie same time Plato made him contract a particular friendship with his 
nephew Spusippus, who, uniting the easy and insinuating manners of a cour- 
tier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how to associate mirth and innocent 
pleasure with the most serious affairs, and by that character, very rarely found 
among men of learning, was the mast proper of all men to soften what was too 
rough and austere in the temper of Dion. • ^ 

While Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give the nublic games, 
and to have tragedies performed at the feast of Bacchus, whicn was usually 
attended with great majgniticence and expense, from an extraordinary emula- 
tion which had grown into fashion. Dion defrayed the whole chaige. Plato, 



f la amor* Hkc omaia intuDt viUa -, svapiciuuei, iaimicitiK, injuric. iuJucia, belluB. pax runuaa.— Te- 
r«Bt. ia Eunucb. 

lo amore hxc tunt mala, brllum. pax runum. — HoraU 

♦ Flut. ta Dion, p 

\ Rriinuilqve, 4)'JoJ ctt dU|cilltmuiD. ex lapientia moiliim— Tacit ta Vit. Agrie. n 4- 
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who was studious of all occaikiai of producing bin to the public, wa^ m eii 
pleased to resig:n that honour to him, as hii magnifioeiiGe miglit Btke Inb atill 

better beloved and esteemed hy the Athenians. 

Dion visited all the other cities of Greece, where be was present at all their 
feasU and assembliei, and coBf Wi ftd ivllh the most esoellent wits, and the inost 
profound statemen. H« waa not diflinguished in company by the loftncM 

and pride too common in persons of his rank, but, on the contran,-, by an unaf- 
fected, simple and modest air ; and especially b^ the elevation ot iiis genius, 
the extent of his knowledge , and the wisdom or hn rcflec t ioni. All cities pnifl 
him the highest honours, and the Lacedaemonians declared him a citizen of 
Sparta, witnout reer^rd to 'do resentm<>nt of Dionysius, though he actually as- 
sisted them at that time with a powerful supply in their war against the The- 
bans. So mii^nrariEs of esteem ami distinction «larnied the 
He put a stop to the remittanoe of Dion's leveooes, and orasvsd Hwrn to oe 
received by his own officers. 

After Dionysius had put an end to the war in which he was engaged in Sicily, 
hut of which history relates no circumstance, he was afraid that his treatment 
of Plato would prejudice the philosophers against him, and make him pass for 
their enemy. For this reason, he invited the most learned men of Italy to bis 
court, where he held frequent assemblies, in which, out of a foolish ambit/on, 
be endeaToured to excel them all in eloouence ana profound knowledge ; re- 
peating, without application, such of Plato's discourses as he retained. But 
as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart had never been rightly 
affected with them, the source of ois eloquence was soon exhausted. He then 
perceived what he had lost, by not having made a better use of that treasure of 
wisdom once in his pos^^ession, and under tiisown roof, and by not having heard to 
their full extent, the admirable lecturesof the greatest philosopher in the world.* 

As in tyrants eveiy thing is violent and irr^ular. Dionyshn was suddenly 
seized wim an excessive desire of seeing Plato anm, ana used all means fer 
that purpose. He prevailed upon Arcbitas, and tne other Pythagorean philo- 
sophers, to wTite to him, that be mffht return with all manner of security ; and 
to M bound fer the perfonnance of all tbe pvomises wbicb bad been smde to 
him. They deputed Archidemus to Plato; and Dionysius sent at tbe same 
time two galleys of three benches of oars, with several of his friends on board, 
to entreat nis compliance. He also wrote letters to him with his own haod, in 
wbicb be frankly oieclared, that if be would nol.be penuaded to oonse toSic^f* 
Dk» had nothing to expect from him ; but if be came, that be migbt enlinlf 
dispose of every thing in his power. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and sister, who 
pressed him to prevail upon FUto to make tbe vciyage, and to sattsAr tbe ish 
patience of Dionysius, that be might have no new pretexts aeainst him ofwo 
that account. Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he could not resist the 
>yarm solicitations made to him, and determined to go to Sicily lor tbe tbiid 
time, at seventy years of age. - . 

His arrival gave the peoji!t> nrw hopes, who flattered themselves that W» 
wisdom would at length ovci Ibrovv the tyranny, and the joy of Dionvî^ius was 
inexpressible. He aupointed the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, tbe 
most honourable in tne palace, and bad so much confidence in him, that he 
suffered his access to him at all hours, without befaig; searched, a fiKVour whidi 
was not granted to any of his best friends. 

After the fint salutations were over, Plato was for entering into Dion's »Siir, 
which he bad mudi at heart, and which was the principal motive of hisvsf* 
age. But Dionysius put it off at first ; to which ensued complaints and îTTJ^ 
murings, though not outwanlly expressed for some time. Tbe tyrant took grw' 
care to conceal his sentiments upon that bead, endeavouring by all manner of 
bonours, and by all pomible regpud and compbicençy, to aMto bis ftktéàdp 



* PI«t. Epiil. vii. p. iCn. 3W. Piiit. 10 DioB. p. 864, 99t. 
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Soi Dkm. PlalD dissembled on bis side ; and thou|fh extremdf ûuduA at ao 

TMtorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himself. 

While they were upon these terms, and believed that nobody penetrated 
their secret. Helicon of Cyzicum, one of Plato's particular friends, foretold, 
that on a certain day there would be an eclipae of the sun ; which, happeninif 
exactly at the hour be predicted, so nnirh surprised and astonished Dionysius, 
a proof that be was no great philosopher, that he made him a present of a talent* 
Aristippus, jesting upon that occasion, said, that be bad also something very hi* 
credible and extraordinary to foretell. Upon beiiK pressed to explain himself, 
" I prophesy," said he, '^that it will not be lone betore Dionysius and Plato, 
who seem to agree so well with each other, will be enemies. 

Dionysius verified this pnnliction; for, being weary of the constraint he laid 
upon himself, he ordered all Dion's lands and effects to be sold, and applied the 
money to his own use. At the same time he made Plato quit the apartments 
in the garden, and gave btm another lodging without the castle in the midst of 
bis gu^s, who had long hated him, and would Inve hMn glad of an opportu- 
nity to kill him, because he had advised Dionysius to renounce the tyranny, to 
disband them, and to live without any other guard than the love of his peo|>le. 
Plato was sensible that be owed bis life to the tyrant's &voar,who restrained 
the fury of his guard. 

Architas. the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was the principal 
person ana supreme magistrate of Tarentum, had no sooner heard of Plato's 
great danger, tnan he sent ambassadors with a galk^ of thirty oars to demand 
nim from Dionysius, and to remind him, thai lie came to Syracuse only upon 
bis promise, and that of all the Pythagorean philosophers, who had eqgaked 
Ibr bis safety ; that therefore he ooold not retam him against bis will, nor siuler 
any insult to be offered to his person, without a manifest breach of faith, and 
absolutely forfeiting: the opinion of all honest men. These just remonstrances 
awakened a sense of shame in the tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to return 
to Greece. 

Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him. To the conversa- 
tions, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and passion for the arts aind sciences, 
lo the grave and judidoas leflectiom of a profoundlT wise politician, idle con- 
versation, frivokiat amusements, and a stupid indolence, entirely averse from 
every thing serious or reasonable, were seen to succeed. Gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, resumed their empire at the court, and transformed it from 
the school of virtue, whicb it bad been under Plato, hUo the lea) stable of Giice.* 

SECTION III. — DION SETS OUT TO DKLIVCR SYRACUSE. HIS DEATH. 

Wren Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionysius threw off all reserve, and married 
his sister. Arete, Dion*s wife, to Timocrate^ one of his friends. So unworthy 
a treatment, was, in a m mm-r, the siprn il of the war. From that moment Dion 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge himself of all the 
wrongs be had done hhn. Plato did all in bis power to make him change bis 
resolution ; but findii^ his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the misfortunes 
he was about to occasion, and declared, that he must expect neither assistance 
nor relief from him ; that as he had been the guest and companion of Dionysius, 
had lodged in his palace, and joined in the same sacrifices with him, he mould 
never forget the duties of hospitality; and at the same time, not to be wanting; 
in his friendship for Dion, that he would pontinue neuter, always ready to dis- 
cèuge the offices of a mediator between* them, though he ^ould oppose their 
des^ns, when they tended to the destruction of each other.! 

Whatever motives might have actuated Plato, this was the opinion which 
he openly expressed. On the other band, Speusippus, and all the rest of Di- 
on's friends, continually exhorted hhn lo go and restore the liberty of Sici^; 
which opened its aims to hhn, and was ready to receive bina wHh the utmost 
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joy. This was indeed the disposition of Syracuse, which hpeusippu«, duriiç 
his residence there with Plato, had sufficiently experieooed. This was the uni- 
mîai cry ; whfle tfwj importunedand adjured Dioo to eone Attlier, du hi u g 
him not to be in any anxiety for the want of ships or troops, but oiilv to em- 
bark in the hrst merchant-vessel he met wit|i» and lend his pcrsoo aaJ oamcto 
the Syracusans a^^inst Dionysius. ^••^ ■^dH^ 

Dkm did not lietHite any lur^er upon taking that resolution, wliiei^llliie 
respect cost Mm not a little. F^rom the tin>e that Dionysius had oh!i2:o(] him 
to quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his banishment the most agreeable 
life it was possible to imagine, for a person who like biro had contracted a taste 
for the delighU of itodf. He enjoyed in ()eace the convemlioo of tlie phi- 
losophers, and was present at their disputations ; shining in a maimer entirely 
peculiar to himself, by the greatness othis genius, and tbe solidit;^ of his judg- 
ment ; going to all tbe cities of Greece, to see and ooomie witii tbe mo&t 
eminent for inoiileci^ and eaped^, and to correspond with the ablest poKfi- 
cians; leaving eveiy where tne marks of his liberality and maçrnifîcpnrf ; 
equally beloved and respected by all that knew him ; and receiving %vberever 
be came^ the highest bonÎMin, iHîich were rendered onto to bb merit tliaa bis 
biitb. It was nom so happy a life that he withdrew himself to ep to tbe relief 
of his country, which implored his protection, and to délirer it nan Ibe joke 
of a ^yranojy under which it had long gro aned. f 

Nd enterprise perhaps was ever fomed wfdi so nucli boldnrtn, ii#IBhéheliid 
iridl 80 much prudence. Dion began to raise foreign troops privately by pro- 
per agents, for the better concealment of his design. A great number of con- 
aideraole persons, who were at the bead of afl^rs, joined with him. But what 
is very surprising, of all tboee wbom tbe tyrant had banisbed, and wbo wem 
not less than a diousand, only twenty-five accompanied him in this expedition ; 
so much had fear got possession of tnem. The isle of Zacynthus »ras tbe place 
of rendezvous, where bis troops assembled, to the number of nearly eight hun- 
dred ; but all of them of tried courage, exoellentlr disciplined ana robost. of t 
darir^ and * vfu rienee rarely to be found among the most brave and warlike; 
and in fine, In^tily capable of animating the troops which Dion na* In \t0pe3 
of finding in Sicily, and of setting theni the example of fighting with aïi ibe 
valour so noble an «iterprise feqaired. 

But when they were to set forward, and it was known that this armatnclÉ 
was intended ajgainst Sicily and Dionysius, for till then it had not been declared* 
they were all m consternation, and repented their having engaged in the enter* 
prise, which they could not but conceive as tbe effiect o7 extreme rashness and 
tolly, that in the last despair was for putting eveiy thing to the hazard. Dinn 
had occasion at this time for all his resolution and eloquence, to re-animate the 
troops, and remote tbeir feats. But after be bad spoken to them, and with an 
assured tliough modest tone, had made tbem understand, that he did not lead 
thfin in this expedition as soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head of 
the Syracusans, and all the people of Sicily, who had been k)f^ prepared Air 
a revolt, tbeir dread and aadness were eban^ into shouts of joy, and ÛÊf 
desired nothing so much as to proceed on their voya|?e. 

Dion having prepared a magnificent «ncrifice to be offered to Apollo, put 
himself at the bead of his troops completelv armed, and in that equiptfe 
marebed in procession to the temple. He almnvaidsgavn acmt leaal to tie 
whole company, at the end of wbicb. after tbe libations ana solemn prayers 
had been made, there h jppened a suaden eclipse of the moon. Dion, w ho was 
well versed in the causes of such appearanceswe-assured bis soldiers, who 
wem at first in some terror upon that accoont Tbe next day diey effll»ailced 
onboard two trading veseeli» wbicb ifemlblbiindfasy a Ibiraimt to 
by two barks of thirty oars. 

Wbo could have imagined, says a historian, that a man with two merchant 
veenli ihonid ever dare to attack a piinoe, wbo bad four bundled sbipscC 
war, n bnndred tboueand foot, and ten tbonmid Immw, wilb nagoinoe ef 
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^ Alius, aiid com la proportion, and treasures sutlkieiU to pay and maintain them ; 
" who, besides all this, was in possession of one of the ^atest and strof^est 
cities then in the world, with ports, aneoftla, and impregnable citadels, with 
the additional stirn^h and «support of a great number of potent all 16*^ '* The 
2^veot will show, whether tbrce or power are sufficient chauis tor retaining a 
^ktAtb in subjection, as the dder IXongrsiua fluttered himself; or if the goodness, 
humanity, and justice of princes, and the love of Stttgecti, aie not infinitely 

gtron2;«"r and more indissoluble ties.t 

^ r Vion having put to sea wiih his smali body of troops, was twelve days under 
nil with little wind, and the thiiteeoth emved at Pacbynus, a cape of Sicily, 
about twelve or fifteen leapues from Syracuse. When they reecbed that place, 
the pilot p:ave notice, that they must land directly, as there wqç reason to fear 
^ a hurricane, and therefore not proper to put to sea. But Diun, who was unwil- 
ling to make hie descent so near the enemy, and choee to lead fartfier off, 
doubled the cape ot Pachynus, which he huf no sooner passed, than a furious 
storm arose, attended with ram, thunder, and lightning, whicli drove his ships 
to tiie eastern coast of Africa, where they were in great dai^er of dashii^ to 
pieces ageintt the radn. Happily for them, a south wind rising suddenly, 
contrary to eipectation, they unfurled all their sails, and after having marte 
vows to the fodSy they stooa out to sea for Sicily. They ran in this manner 
four days; and on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a small tovvo of Sicily, 
under the Carthaginians, wfaoee commander, Synalus, was Dion's particular 
friend and guest. Thry were perfectly well received, and wouKl have staid 
tb^re some time to refresh themselves alter the rude tatisrues they had suffered 
during the stonn. if they had not been informed the! Dionyikis wae absent, 
having embarkea some oays before for the coast of Italy, atlraded by efgb^ 
vessels. Tbf wldiers demanded eampstly f** hp led on against the enf^my ; 
and Dion bavit^ desired Synalus to send his baggage after him when proper, 
marched director to Syncuse.t 

Hb troops increased considerably upon his route, faj tiie ereaf nmber ai 
those who came to join him from all parts. The news of his arrival hfiiig 
soon known at Syracuse, Timocrates. who had married Dion*8 wife, the sister 
of DioiiTsius, to whom be had left the command of the c\ty in hie .abeence, 
despatched a courier to him into Italy, with advice of Dion's progress. But 
that courier being almost at his journey's end, was so fatigued with haviu^ ' 
run the greater part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity of 
stopping to take a Htde sleep. 1b tbe mean time, a wolf, attracted by the 
smell of a piece of meat which he had in his wallet, came to the place, and 
ran away with both the flesh and thn hag, in which he had al^o pat hi^ des- 
patches. Dionysius was by this meana prevented for some time irum know- 
ing that Dion had arrked, and^n received the news from other hands. 

vVhen Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half a Ifairue from the 
city, he ordered his troops to halt, and offered a sacrifice upon the river-^ide, 
addressing his prayers tu the rising sun. All who were present, seeing him 
with a wreath of foweri upon his head, which be wan upon account of the 
-acrifice, crowned themselves also in the same manner, as animated with one 
and the same spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least five thou- 
sand men, and advanced with them toward the city. The most considerable 
of the InbabitantB caine out in white habits to receive him at the gates. At 
the same time the people fell upon the tyrant*s friends, and upon the spies 
and informers ; an accursed race of wretcMs, ths sjiemiks or Tue oods and 

• It Uaet tmj to e«Miprch<>Dd, how dM two Dionytii w«m e«|«ble of oaiiilâliitnç to çrrat » force bf 
«e« anil l%ai, thcirtlofliiBioDt ht'xag oa\y * part of Sii îlr. ni comequantly of no great ctteiil. It il tIM» 
that the c'llj of SrntKote h»d been retj much rnriciied by cmnmerre ; mai Uiat tkoM two prinetfloeolTtd 
great centrihulicQi both from the places ef Sicily and Italy in their rfepen<l*nce. Rut it it ftiB «0 «Oty 
•alter to conceive bov/ all tlsi'< «boald «uflTice to th« pnorn '>»i« of Dionyaiu» the ^''•'V ^'^i'^ 

out Kreat fleet*, railing an<) mnmtnininf DumermK nrnurt, un'l rr-'i tiug in«|^i6eoMbMil4Mf*. itiltobc 
withed, that bittoriana bad gireo u» tooM clearer mfonrmtuia un Ihu head. ^ ^ 
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MEH • says Plutardi, wbô made it the business of tbeir lires to disperse tbcai- 
Mlfes into all parts, to mingle with the citiieu, to pry into tlicir aff .in, and 
to report to the tyrant whatever they said or thought, and otttn w hat tbey 
neither said nor thought. These were the first victims to the fury of ilit peo- 
ple, ami wei« put todeath immediately. Timoc«tes,iwlbeii«abletotliiwi 
himself into the citadel, rode off on horseback. „ „ 

At that instant Dion appeared within sipht of the walls. He marched at the 
head of his troops magniticently armed, with his brother Meracles on one side, 
and Call ippus the Atiieman on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. 
After him came a hundred of the fowigrn soldiers, fine troops, whom h^ h?.'i 
chosen for his puard. The rest followed in order ofbattie, with the oliicers 
at the head of them. The Syracusans beheld them wftb nexpressiUe aatv- 
fectioo, and leceived them as a sacred procession, whom the fods tbemM^lres 
regarded with pleasure, and who restored them their Iibertv with (be demO' 
cracy, forty-ei^ht years after they had been banished from their city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordeied the trampets to soand, to ap- 
t pease the noise and tumult; and silence being made, a herald prttclaimed that 

*' Dion and Megaclcs were come to abolish the tyranny, and to free the Syra- 
cusans and all the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant.'* And being 
desiixMJs to harangue the people m person, be went to the upper part of the 
eitf, throt^h the quarter called Achradina. Wherever he pasfied, the Syra- 
cusans haa set out, on both sides of the streets, tables and liowls, and had pre- 
pared victims; and as he came before their bouses, they thrtn aiJ sort» of 
ilowiers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to him as to a Such was 
the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to those ^vhn had done the 
people any great ann signal services. And can there be any service, any eift, 
so vaJuable as that of liberty ; not far from the citadel, and below the place 
called Pentapylse, stood a sun-dial upon à hi|^ pedestal, erected br Dicmystue. 
Dion placed himself upon it ; and in a speech to the people, exhorted them 
to employ their utmost efibrts for the recovery and preservation of their liberty. 
The Syracusans, transported with what he said, and to express their gratitude 
and affection, elected bim and his brother, generals with supreme authoritr ; 
and by their consent, and at their entreaty, joined with them twenty of the 
most considerable citizens, half of whom were of the number of those who h»d 
been banished by Dionvsius, and letomed with Dion. 

Haying afterwards taken the castle of Epipolis, he set the citizens fvboncfe 
prisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with strong works. Dionysius arrived 
bwn Italy seven days after, and entered the citadel by sea. The same day a 
gnat nmnber of c a rfia f ea Drought Dion die arms ivfaieh he had left irilh ahf • 
nthis* These he distributed amor^the citizens who were unprovided. All tne 
last armed and equipped therasâ?e8 as well as Ihey could, ezpiemiiV the 
l^atest ardour and satisfaction. 

Dionysius began by sending* ambassadors to Dion and the Syiacusaui, wilh 
proposals, whicti seemed very advantageous. The answer was, that by way 
of preliminary, he must abdicate the tyranny, to which Dionysius did not «eem 
ayerse. From thence he came to interviews and conferences, which were only 
feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the ^racusans by the hope of aa 
accommodation. Accordii^ly, haviner made the deputies, who were sent to 
treat with him, prisoners, be suddenly attacked, with a great part of his troof», 
the wall with which the Syracusans had surrounded the citadel, and made se- 
veral breaches in it. So warm and unexpected an assault direw Dion's iol* 
diers into great confusion, who immediatHy fled. Dion endeavoured in vain 
to stop them: and believii^ example more powerful than words, he threw 
himself fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where he stood their chaiige with 
intrepid coursfe, and killed great numbon of them. He receifed a wound ii 
the hand (loma tpear ; hit arms were scarcely proof against the great number 
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of darts lliiQwn at hHD, and hh shield beine pierced through in many places 

with spears and javelins, be was at len^rth r>cal down. His soldiers immedi- 
ately brought him otF from the enemy. He left Timonides to command them ; 
and getting on horseback, rode through the whole city, stopped the flight of the 
Syracusans, and takimr the foreign soldiers whom he bad left to guard the quar- 
ter called Achradina, he led theni on fresh ai^ainst the troops of l)ionysius, who 
were already fatigued, and entirely discouraged by su \ igorous and unexpected 
a resistance. It was now no longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great number 
of the tyrant's troops were killed on the spot, and the rest escaped with diffi* 
culty into the citadel. This victory was signal and glorious. The Syracu- 
sans, to reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave each of them a conside- 
rable sum of money ; and these soldiers, to honour Dion, presented him with 
a crown of gold. 

Soon after heralds came from Dionysius, with several letters for Dion from 
the women of his family, and with one from Dionysius himself. Dioo ordered 
them all to be read in a full assembly. That of Dionysius was couched in the 
form of a recjuest and justification, intermixed however with the most terrible 
menaces against the persons who were dearest to Dion, his sister, wife, and 
son. It was written with an art and address exceedingly proper to render 
Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in mind of the araour and zeal he had 
formerly expressed for the support of the tyranny. He exhorted him at a 
distance, and with some obscurity, though easy enough to be understood, not 
to abolish it entirely, but to preserve it for himself. He advised him not to 
give the people their liberty, who were far from being attached to him ; nor to 
abandon his own safety, and that of his t'riends and relations, tO the caplicioui 
humour of a violent and inconstant multitude. 

The reading of this letter had the effect Dionysius proposed. The Syra- 
cusans, without regard to Dion's goodness to them, and tne greatness of his 
soul in forgetting his dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them 
their liberty, took umbrage at bis too great authority, and conceived injurious 
suspicions of him. The arrÎTal of Heraclides coofirmed them in their senti- 
llM»l8,and determined them to act accordingly. He was one of the banished 
persons, a good soldier, and well known among the troops for having been in 
considerable commands under the tyrant, veiy bold and ambitious, and a se- 
cret enemy of Dion's, between whom ana himself there bad been some difler- 
ence in Peloponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to join Dion, but in the resolution to march 
with bis own forces agaiust the tyrant, whom he found reduced to shut him- 
self up m the citadel. His first enaearour was to ingratiate himself with 
the people ; for which an open and insinuating behaviour made him very fit, 
while Dion's austere gravity was offensive to the multitude, especially as they 
were become more haughty and untractable from the last victory, and ex- 
pected to be treated like a popular state, even before they could call them- 
selves a free people ;* that is to say, in the full sense of the Greek terms, they * 
were for bcir^ used with complaisance, âatteiy, regard, and a deference to 
all their capricious humours.f 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that consulted only their 
passions and blind prtjudiccs ? The Syracusans formed an assembly immedi- 
ately of their own accord, and chose Heraclides admiral. Dion came un- 
expectedly tliither, and complained highly of such a proceeding ; as the 
chaijge conferred upon Heraclides, was an abridgement of his office ; that he 
was no longer generalissimo, if another commanded at sea. These remon- 
strances obliged the Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Heraclides of 
the office they had so lately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke 
up, Dioo sent Ibr him, ancf after some gentle reprimands fiyr his straq;e oon- 
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duct with n^ard to him in so delicate a conjuncture, wherein the least ditiiKW 
amonr them migbt ruin every thing:, he summoped a new aieembly UntelC 
and, ID the prcsenro of flic ^^l)olc people, appoioted Heiaclides admiral. Mil 

g-avT liini a gijar<l, as he had himself. ~ 

He thought thai by the jorce otkind offices he would get the better of b»rini*t 
Sn-will, wnOf in his expressions and outward behaviour, made bis coerl to 
Dion, confessed his ohhgjatioMs to him, and o!)eyed his orders with a prompti» 
lude and punctuality, which expressed an entire devotion to his sf*r>ice, and 
a desire of occasions to do him pleasure, but who seci^llv, by his intrigues and 
cabals, infiuenced tlie people against him, and opposed his designs m every 
(hinç. If Dion gave his consent that Dionysius should quit the citadel hf 
treaty, he was accused of favouring, and intending to save him : it", to satisfy 
them, he continued the siege without hearkenii^ to any proposais of accoin- 
modation. they did not fail to reproach him with the desire of protractiiy Ifae 
war, for the sake of contioaiiig in command, and to keep the citteoii mê awe 
and respect. 

Pbilistos, who came to the tyrant's relief with several nllert, having been 
defeated and put to death, Dionysius smt to oHV r T)ion the citadel, with the 

arms and troops in it, and money to pay them lor five months, if he mis:ht he 
permitted by a treaty to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be alloned 
the revenue of oertam lands, which be mentioned, in the nei^wMuhood of Sy- 
racuse. The Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysias aiive, re- 
jected these proposals ; and Dionysius, despairing of reconcilii^ them to hi> 
terms, left the citadel in Ûit hands of bis eldest son Apollocntes, and takiiK 
the advantage of a favourable wind, embarked for Italy witîi h^ treamresud 
effect? of the greatest value, and such of his friends as were «learest to him.* 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much blamed for havifig 
suffered him to e8ca[)e by his negiieence. To regain th»- {>eo{>le>* luvour, be 
proposed a new distribution of lands, insinuating, that as lihi rty was fbonded 
m equality, so poverty was the principle of servitude. I i O; >r!^ opnr.^ing 
Ibis motion, Heraclides persuacled the people to reduce the pay oi ibe ion '<^ 
troops, who amounted to three thousand men, to declare a new division of 
land, to appoint new generals, and deliver themselves in good time ùm Uiimh 
insupportable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nominated tMty-fifl 
new officers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privatel}r to solicit the foreign soldîers to aban- 
don Dion, and to join with tfiem, promising to give them a share in the govero- 
ment as natives and citizens. These generous troops received tlie ofl'er with 
disdam; and then placing Dion in the centre of them, with a lideJity and af- 
fectum of which there are few examples, they made their bodies and their anus 
a rampart for him, and carried him out of the city without doing the least vio- 
lence to any bo<ly ; but warmly reproaching all they met with ingratitude awl 
pcTÔdy. The Syracusans, who contemned their small number, and attributed 
their moderation to fear and want of courage, began to attack them, not doubl- 
ing but they should defeat and put them all to &e swoid, hefan Iter nloil 
of the city. . ^ o 




r ■ , — pointing ^^.«--^^ 

of enemies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. Hut ilnding thetc 
^^af and insensible to all his remonstrances, he commanded his soldiers ty 
march in close order without attacking ; whicn they obeyed, contentii^ them- 
selves with making a pent noi^e with tin ir arms, and raising srreat cries, .ts if 
they were going to fall upon the Syracusans. The latter were diMnayed HiOi 
thoM apj>earu)ces,and ran atway in every street wiUiout beincpursued. Dm 
Hastened tho march of his troops towards the coimtiy of the jLeoottnes. 

•A.M. 3644. AoUJ.r. 360 
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W ^ The officen of Syracusam, lauebed at and ridiculed by the women of 

the city, were desirous to relri«'ve tbeirTionour, and made their troops take arms, 
KjBKIind return to the pursuit of Dion. Thvy r »rn<' up with him at the pass of a 
^raliver, and made their horse adv aiict; tu aku u)i::i:i. inil vvhcit tiiey saw that Dion 
^^was leaolved in-eaniesf to repel tbeir iiMiiIts, and bad made his troops face 
' a])out with t^re; ' D 1'. iun, they were uicairi ^.tizeil with teimr ; .ind llyitig in 

a more shamefui màomr than before, made ail the t^t^ thejf could to regain 

the city. 

The Leootines received Dion witbiH^at marks of honour »nd esteem. They 

also made nrn^cnts to his soldiers, and declared them free citizi. n>. Sotno diys 
after which, they sent ambassadors to demand justice for the ill Ireatuieul of 
those troops to the Syracusans, who on their side sent deputies to complain ot' 
Dion. Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and insolent pros- 
perity, which entirely banished reflection and judgment.* 

Every thing conspired to swell and intîame their pride. The citadel »vas so 
much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Dionysius, after having j^ulVcred 
very much, resolved at last to surrender. They sent in the night to make thai 
proposal . and were to fulfil the conditions the next morning. But at day-liiT-ak, 
while they were preparing to execute the treaty, Nypsius,aD able and valiant 
general, whom Diooysius nad sent from Italy with Com and money to the be- 
sieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Avethusa. Tleoty suc- 
ceeding on a sudden to famim*, Nyp<ius lafid^ d his troops, and summoned an 
assembly, wherein be made a s^teecb to the soldiers suitable to the present 
conjuncture, which determined them to bazatd all daneera* The citadel, that 
was upon the point of surrendering, was relleTed to this manner, eootniy to 
all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, and at- 
tacked the enemy's fleet. They suiik some of their ships, took otbeni, and 

pursued the rest to the shore. But this very victory was the cause of tiicii 
ruin. AbandcMJcd to thi ir own discn-tion, withoyt cither leader or autlinf iîy 
to command Ihem, or counsel, the othcei>> as well as soldiers gave themselvej» 
up lo njoicin^, feasting, drinking, debauchery, and eTery kind of loose excess. 
„ Nypsius knew well how to lake advantage of this general infatuation He at- 
tacked the wail that enclosed the citadel; and haviii^f made himself master of 
it, he demolished it in several places, and permitted his soldien» to enter and 
* plunder the city. All things were in the utmost confusion. Here the citizens, 
half asleep, had tlieir tlinvnl^ rut ; their houses wen; plundered, while the 
women and children were driven off into the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lameiilations. -.vn!- 

There was but one man who could remedy this misfortune, and pmei%e the 
city. This was in every body's thoughts, but no one had courage enough to 
propose it; so much :isnamed were they of tlie ungenerous manner in which 
they bad driven hun out. As the danger increased every moment, and already 
approached the quarter Achradina, in the height of their extremity and de< 
.spair, a voice was heard froin the horse and allies, which snid, " that it was 
an o!uff^!y necessary to recall Dion and the Peloponnesian troops from the 
country oi tlie Leontioes.'' As soon as anv body had courage enough to utter 
these words, they were the general cry of the Syracusans, who, with tears of 
joy and grief, made prayers to tf ' gods, that they would bring him back to 
them. The hnp»- done of seeing him again, gave them new courage, ainl ena- 
bled them to make head against the eneiny. The deputies set out imme<s. 
diately with fiill speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As soon as \hry ;ilii_dj(rd, 1hr-y tlirfw thf-nT-fdves nt Dion's feet, bathed in 
tears, and related the deplorable extremity to which the Syracusans were re- 
duced. Some of the Leontines, and several of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who 
^^^kdl ^^(^S^fc ^l^^ftflDl arrive, were already assembled roona Dion, and conceived 

• Plut. p. 9ÎS. m. U»û. I SM. p. 428,423 
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rightly, from their emotion and prostrate hohavlour, that something vrry ex- 
traortlioaiy had happened. Dion had no sooner heard what thej bad Ij saj, 
ÂaD he conducted tliein to me anembly, which formed itielf nunedalfelj ; 
for the people ran thither with ^at eageme«s. The two principal deptitiet 
explained in a few words the greatness of their distress, and " implored the 
foreign troops to hasten to the relief of the Syracusaiis, .ind to fonpet Ùm lU- 
tieatiDent they bad received : especially as that unfortunate people jMi|nad| 
paid a severer penal^ for it, than the most iiQuredltilig dify.i»iiiii 
sire to impose. ' ^ ■ ' * '*> ' 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre, where the 
assembly was held, continued sad and silent. Dion rose ; hut as soon as he be* 
g^n to sp<'ak, a torrent of tears siipprfssed his utterance. Tin- fnroiirn ^)ldi» rs 
called out to hiin to take courag , and expressed a genenius cumjpa&sioD lor 
his grief. At length, having recovered bnnself a Imle, febiipoktf to tbcmi in 
these terms : " men of Peloponnesus, and you our allies, i ha^ assembled yon 
here, that you might deliberate upon what reçardî» yourselves ; as for my part, 
I must not deiil>crate upon any thing when byracu.se is in daG||^r. ii l ^SD- 
not preserve it, I go to perish with it, and to bury myself in Mi rlilfli» ^'MlHr 
yôu, if you are resolved to assist us once more, us. who are the roost iraj 



dent and most unfortunate of mankind, come and relieve the city of" Syracu^^e, 
from henceforth the work of your hands. If not, and the just suqiects ol'com- 
piaint which you have against tlie Syracusans, determine you toanÉiâfilhiB 
in their present condition, and to suffer them to perish : niay you receive from 
the immortal g:ods the reward you merit tor the affection arid fidelity which 
you have hitherto expressed for me. For the rest. I have only to desire, ûui 
you will keep Dion m your remembrance, who did not abandon yoii when yn- 
Worthily treated by his countr}', nor his country when fallen into misfortunes." 

As soon as he had ceased speaking, the foreign soldiers rose up with loud 
cries and entreated him to lead them on that moment to the relief of Syra- 
cuse. The dejputies, transported with joy, saluted and embraced them, pray- 
ing the gods to bestow up<in Dion and them all happiness and prosperity. U faen 
the tumult was appeased, Dion onlered them to prepare tor the march, and 
as loon as they had supped, to return with their arms to the same place, being^ 
determined to set out that night, and fly to the relief of his counlilr.^^ ^ 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, tlie (•fTicen* of Dionysius, after navîne done ' 
all the mischittl^the^ could to liic city, retired at night into the cûiKdel witi^the 
|MM>f some of their soldiers. ^."^ 
-iffÊtM Jmott respite gave the seditiou« orators new courage, vihOt flatttMi^ 
themselves that the enemy would lie still aller what they had done, exhorting 
the Syracusans to lliink no farther of Dion, not to receive him if he came to 
their réKef with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, bat to de* 
fend their city and liberty^, witli their ow n arms and valour. New deputies 
were instantly despatcheif fnmi the general officer to preverit bis coming, and 
from the principal citizens an<l his friends, to desire him to hasten his march; 
which difference of sentiments, and contrariety of advices, occasioned hii 
marching slowly, ami by small journies. 

When the night was far spent, Dion's enemies seized the gates of the city, 
to prevent his entrance. At the same instant Nypsius, well apprized of all Uiat 
paîsed in Syracuse, made a sally from the citadel with a greater body of troops, 
and more determinate than before. They demolished the wall that enclosed 
them entirely, and entered the city, wfiich they plundered. Notbinf Uit 
slaughter ann blood was seen every where. Nor did they stop for the pillage ; 
but seemed to have no other view than to ruin and destroy all before them. 
One would have tlmii^ht, that the son of Dionysius, whom his father had kit 
in the citadel, being reduced to despair, and prompted by an excess of hatred 
for the Syracusans, was determined to buiy the tyranny in the rains of the city. 
To prevent Dion's relief of it, they had recourse to fire, the swiftest of desliuo 
tions ; burning with torches and lighted straw all places within their powtr* 
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mad throwing cuuibusliblcs against the rest. Tlie Syracusaos who fled to avoid 
the flames, were butchered in the streets ; and those iriio» to avoid the ^1- 
murdering sword, retired into the houses, were driven out of thorn again by 
the encroaching 6re ; for there were many bouses burniog, and many Siat bak 
upon the people in the streets. 

These veir flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging the citiien to 
agree in not keeping the gates shut against him. Couriers after couriers were 
despatched to hasten his march. Hsraciides himself, his most declared and 
mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to 
conjure him to advance with the utmost speedy there beine nobody besides 
hiinsrlf to make head airain^^t the enemy, bis being wounded» and the city al- 
most entirely ruined, and reduced to ashes. 

Dion received the neiiv when be was about sixty stadia from the gates. His 
soldiers upon that occasion marched with the utmost diligence, and with so 
g-ood a will, that it was not long before he arrived at the walls of the city. He 
tliere detached bis light-armed troops against the enemy, to re-animate the 
Syracostns by the sight of them. He then drew up his heavy-armed infantiy, 
and the citizens who came runniitt^ on all sides to loin him. He divided them 
into small parties of greater depth than fmnt, and put different officers at the 
head of them, that they might be capable of attadiLing in several places at 
once, and appear stronger and mme wtmidable to the enemy. 

After having made these depositions, and prayed to the gods, he marched 
across the city against the enemy. In every street as he passed, he was wel- 
comed with acclamations, cries of joy, and songs of victoir, mingled witti the 
prayers and blessing^ of all the S^cusans, who called Dion their preserver 
and their god, and his soldiers their brothers and fellow-citizens. At that in- 
stant, there was not a single man in the city so fond of life, as not to be much 
more in paùn lor Dion'^s vafety than his own, and not to fear much more U)r 
him than for all the rest together, seeing him march foramost to so great a 
danger, over blood, 6re, and dead bodies, with which ttie streets and puUic 
places were universally covered. 

On the other hand, a view of the enemy was no less terrible ; for lliey were 
ammated by rage and despair, and were posted in line of battle behind the 
ruins of the waU they had tlirown down, which made the approach very diffi- 
cult and dangerous. They were under the necessity of defending the citadel, 
which was ti^ir safety and retreat, and durst not remove from it, lest their 
communication shoula be cut off^ out what was most capable of disordering 
and discouragit)g Dion's soldiers, and made their march veiy painful and dif- 
ficult, was the tire. For wherever they turned themselves, thty marched by 
the light of the houses on fire, and were obliged to go over ruins in thte 
midst of flames; exposing themselves to being cnHhedT by the fall of walls, 
beams, and roofs of lionses, which tottered half consumed by the flames, and 
under the necessity of keepiiig their ranks, while they opened their way tbrotigfa 
firightfvl clouds of smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined th« enemy, only a veiy small number oo eadi tide 
were capable of engaging, from the want of room, and the unevenness of the 
ground. But at length, Dion's soldiers, encouraged and supp<Hted by the 
cries end ardour of the Syracusans, chaigcd the enemy wHh sud» redoubled 
vigour, that the troops of Njrpeius gave way. The greatest part of them es- 
caped into the citadel, which was very near ; and those who remained without, 
bemg broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit by the foreign troops. 

The thne would not admit their making fmmedlate rejoicings for their vie- 
toiy, in the mamsr so great an eiploit deserved ; the Syracusans being obliged 
toapphr to the preservalion of their houses, and to pass the whole night in ex- 
tineuishiqg the are ; which however they did not emct without great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the seditious oraton durst stay in the city ; 
but all fled, self-condemned, to avoid the punishment due to their crimes. 
Oàf Heisdides and Theodotus came to IHon, and put themselves into bit 
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hatnls, confessing their injurious treatment of him, and ooljariqp him not to 
imitate their ill-conduct : that it became Dion, superior as He was in aU other 
respects to the rest of maukiod, to show himself as much so in that graetae» 
of aoul, which could eonqoer rateotment and revenge, and Ibigivo tho oqpato- 
iiil, who owned themselves unworthy of his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made tliese supplications, Dion's friends 
advised bim not to spare men of their vile and malignant dispositioo • but lo 
abandon Heraclides to the soldien, and in so doing, exteminate from the stain 
that spirit of sedition and intrigue ; a distemper that has really sometliing 
madness in it, and is no less to be feared, from its pernicious consequences, 
than tyranny itself. But Dion, to appease them, said, ** that other captaios 
generally made the means of conquering their enemies their sole application; 
that for nis part, he had passed much time in the acaden)y in leaming to sub- 
due anger, envy, and all the iarring passions ot the mind j that the sign of bar- 
ing conquered them, is not kindness and afPability I» friends and persons of 
merit, but treating tnose with humanit>' who have Jigund us, and in htiug nl* 
vrnys ready to foigive them ; that he did not desi'fe so much to appear supe- 
rior to Heraclides in power and ability, as in wisdom and justice, for in that, 
true and essentbl 8uperiori|y cooiists ; that if Hnitelldes De widced, inTidi* 
ous, and perfidious, must Dmmi contaminate and dishonour himself with low 
resentment ? It is true, according to human laws, there seems to be less injw^- 
tice in reveqging an iqjuir than committing it ; but if we consult oaiuie, ne 
shall find botti the cm and the other to have tiieir rise in the asmn^vantansi 
ftf muid. Besides, there is no disposition so obdurate and sava^'il W to be 
vanquished by the force of kind usage and obligations.^ IteHQ^on these 
maxims pardoned Heraclides. -I 

He next applied himself to enclosing the citadel with a new woik ; and he 
ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a large stake. In the night, be 
set his soldiers to worK, while the Syracusaas took their rest- He surrounded 
the citadel in this manner with a stong palisade, before it was perceived ; so 
that in the momiqg, the greatness of the work, and the suddenness of the ca* 
ecution, were mattar of admiration fer all the world, aa well the mmf m 
the citizens. 

Harii^ finished this palisade, he buried the dead ; and dismissing the pri- 
aoMTs taken from the enemy, be summoned an assembly. Hanndes pn>- 
poaed in it, that Dion should he elected genernlissimo, with supreme authority 
m sea and land. All the people of worth, and the most considerable U iw 
citizens, were pleased with the proposal, and desired that it might harc'lha 
authority of the assembly. But the mariners and artisans were sorry th.it He- 
raclides should lose the ofTic*? of admiral ; and convinced, that although he v 
were little estimable in all other respects, he would at least be more lor the 
people than Dion, they onpoaed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid dis- 
turbance and confusion, aid not insist upon that point, and acquiesced, that 
Heraclides should continue to command in chief at sea. But his opposing the 
distribution of lands and houses, which they were very desirous should lake 
place, and his cancelling and annullln|f whatever had Men decreed npon that 
bead, embroiled liim with them irretrievably. 

Heraclides, taking advantage of a disposition so favourable to hii* views, did 
not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues, as appeared openly by his aUempt 
to mike himself master of Syracuse, and to shut the gates upon bis rival : M 
it proved unsuccessful. A ^>partan who had been senj to the aid of Syracuse, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides and Dion, under the 
strictest oaths, and the strongest assurances of obedience on the side ul ibe 
former ; wedtiies to a man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracusans, having dismissed their sea-forces, who were becorriP un- 
necessary, applied solely to the siege of the citadel, and rebuilt the wall winch 
hnd been thrown down» As no relief came to the besieged, and bread Upn 
to feM dwit with them, the soldlen grew mutlDoui, and woaU 0^ 
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cipline. The son of Dionysius, findiijg hinusclf without hope or resource^ capi- 
tulated with DioB, to surrender the citadel, with all the arms and munitions of 
war. He carried his mother and sisters away with him. filled five p^alleys with 
his people and effects, and went to his father ; for r)iotiga% e him entire liberty 
to retire unmolested, it is easy to conceive tlie joy of the city upon his de- 
iwrttfre. Womei^^ diitdren, old people, all were passionately fond of ^tify- 
ing their eyes from tlie rnrt with so agreeable a spectacle, and to fcolcmnize 
the joyful ' v m aI kI! .'ter so many years of servitudetjbe sun aroM tor 
the hrel lime upon liJtî ^>idcusan liberty. 

ApoHoentes havififf set sail, and Dion begun his march to enter the cit»> 
del, the princesses, w^o were tla re, did not stay till he arrived, but came out 
to meet him at the gates. Aristomache led the son of Dion ; alVr whom came 
Arete, his wife, with her eyes fixed uuon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced bis sister first, and afterwaros bis son. Aristomache then presentior 
Arete to him, spoke thus : " the tears you sec her shed, the shame expressed 
in her looks, at the time when yijur presence restores us life and joy, her si- 
lence itself, and her confusion, sufficiently denote the grief she suffers at 
the sight of a husband, to whom another lias been substituted cootfaijlo her 
will, bui who alone has always possessed ht r hcnrt. Shall she salute you as her 
uncle, or shall she embrace you as her husband f Aristomache having spoken 
in this manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced hi:> 
wife; tofrtiom be gave his son, and sent them home to his house ; because he 
thought proper to leave the citadel to the iliscietioo of the Syracusaos, as an 
evidence of their lilit rty. 

For himself, after havii)g rewarded with a magnificence tnily royal all those 
who had contributed to his siicceas, according to their rank and merit, as the 
height of ^\ory and happiness, and the object not only of Sicily, but of Car- 
thage and all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and most fortunate cap- 
tain that ever lived, he constantly retained bis original simplicity ; as modert 
and plain in bis dress, equipage, and table, as if he had lived in the academy 
with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with officers and soldiers, who 
often breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the 
time Plato wrote tobim, that the eyes ofairmankind were upon bim alone," 
little afliecled with that g:eneral admiration, his thoughts were always intent 
upon the academy, that sch(K)l of wisdom and virtue, where exploits and suc- 
cesses were not Judged of by the external splendour and noise with which they 
were attended, but From the wise and moderate use of them. 

Dion designed to establish a form of government in Syracuse, composed of 
the Spartan and Crt-tan, but wherein the aristocratical was ulw.ij^ to ^^rcvail, 
and to decide important affairs by the authority which, accordiiig to his plan, 
was to be vested in the oouncil m elden. Heraelides, still turbulent ana se- 
ditious accoidiing to custom, and solely intent upon nining the people by flat- 
tery, caresses, and other pcjpulnr arts, a^ain opi>osea him in his s<^-heme. One 
day when Dion sent for bim to the council, he answered that he would not 
come; and that, beir^ only a private person, he shook! be in the assembly 
with the rest of the citizens, whenever it was summoned. His view, in such 
behaviour, was to make bis court to the people, and to render Dion odious; 
who, weary of his repeated insults, permitted those whom he had formerly 
prevented, to kill him. They accordingly went to his boose, and despatched 
Dim. We shall sec presently Dion's own sense of this action. 

The Syracusaas were biçrbly r<(Terted at his death ; but as Dion solemnized 
his funeral with great magniticence, followed his body in person at the head 
of his whole army, and afterwards harangued the people upon the occasion, 
they were appeased, and forgave him the murder ; convinced, that it was ina- 
possibfe for the city ever to be free from commotions and sedition while He- 
raclides and Dion governed together. 

After that murder, Dioo never new joj or peaee of mmd. A hideous sjiee- 
tre which he saw in the night, filled hm with trouble, terror, and melancholy. 
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TIm phaalmii neined to be a woman of emmnous sUtuK,ivho, in Iwr yiiro, 

air, and haggard looks, resembled a fury sweepine: his house with violence.* 
His son's death who lor some unknonn grief had thrown himselt^ from the roof 
of a house, passed for the accomplishment of that ominous apparition, and was 
the prelude to bis misfortunes. Callippus gave the last hand to them. He wsi 
an Athenian, with whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendship, while he 
lodged at his house at Athens, and with whom he lived ever after witli er-tTf 
freedom and unlx)unded confidence. Callippus having given himself up to his 
tmbitioiis views, and entertained thoughts ot niaking himself master ol Syra- 
cuse, threw off all rcgrini for t!ip s^irn^rl (i*-- cf (ri« n<!^hip inid hospitality, and 
contrived to get rid o( Dion, who was the sole obstacle to hi& dea^ns. Not- 
wiUistanding liis care to conceal them, they were discovered, and came to the 
ears of Dion*s sister and wife, who lost no time, and spared no pains, to Jeaa 
Uie truth by a very strict inquiry. To prevent its effects, he went fo them 
with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of be ii£ inconsolable that amr per> 
son should suspect bim of Mcb a crime, or think jbim capaV^ él '» «M * 
design, Th^ insisted upon his taking the great oitti, as it was called. Tlie 
person who swore it, was wrapped in U)e purple mantle of the goddes? Pro*er- 
pioe,and holding a liç;hted torch in his hand, pronounced in the temple tlx 
most drsadfbl eiecratiom ajgatnst himself whidi it is posnUe Id foaagine. 

The oath cost bim nothing ; but did not convince the princesses. They 
daily received new intimation of his puilt from several hands, as did Dion him- 
self, whose friends in general persuaded bim to prevent the crime of Callippus 
by a just and sudden punishment But he never resolved upon it. 1^ oeatb 
of Heraclides, which he looked upon as a horrible blot on his wt^gèMOK/n and 
virtue, was perpetu.Tlly present to his troubled imagination, and renewed by 
continual terrors his gnc t and repentance. Tormented n^t and day by that 
cruel remembrance, he pn)fes8ed, that be bad rather die a thonsatw-alMÉ^ 
and present his throat himself to any one that would kill him, tbsn to live un- 
der the necessity of coolioual precautions, not only against his enemies but 
the best of his friends. \ . 

Callippus ill deserved that name. He hastened the exei ufii ri of bis criMt 
and caused Dion to be assassinated in his own house by the Z.u ynihnn ^.Irî'ers, i 
who were entirely devoted to his interest. The sister and wife of that prince, | 
were nut into prison, where the latter was delivered of a son, which ibe 
solved to nurse there herself. 

After this murder, Callippus was sometime in a splenditi c ond it ic»n, bar- 
ing made himself master of Syracuse by means of the troops, who werr e% , 
tirely devoted to his service, on account of the gifts which be bestowed opsi 
Ibem. The pagans believea, that the divinity ought Ui punish great cnrne» ia 
a sudden and extraordinary mannipr in this life ; an<i Plutarch ob^Tses. that 
the success of Callippus occasioned very great complaints against the gods, fix 
suflerini^, calmly andwithoat indignation, the vilest of men to raise bmsstf I» 
so exalted a fortune by so detestable ana imnious a means. But PiuiickM 
was not long without justifying itself ; for Callippus soon suffered the puniah* 
ment of his ^ilt. Having marched with bis troops to take Catana, Syraooe 
levolted anmst him, and threw off so shameful a subjection. He afteiwsidi 
attacked Messina, where he lost a great many men, and partictllarly the Zt- 
cynthian soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of Juicily woufd receive 
him ; but all detesting him as the most execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhe- 

Eium, where, after having led for some time a miserable life, be was killed br 
eptinus and Polyperrhon. and, it was said, with the same dagger with whicb | 
Dion bad been assassinate d.t 

Histoiy has few examples of so distinct an attention of Providence towxA 
giMt cranes, such as niirder, perfidy, treason, either in the autboiB m Ûm \ 
crimes themselves, who commanded or eiecuted them, or in the acooi^pli— | 
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any way concerned in them. Divine justice manifests itself from time to time 
in this manner, to profe that it is not tmcoac era ed and inattentiTft ; and to 

prevent the inundation of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion ; 
but it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable chastisements in this 
world, to intimate to mankind, that greater punishments are reserved for guilt 
in the neit. 

As for Aristomarhe and Arete, as soon as they came out of prison, Icetas of 
Syracuse. one of Dion's Irit iids, received them into his house, and treated them 
at tirst witt) an attention, fidelity, and generosity of the most exemplary kind : 
but, complying^ at last with Dion's enemies, he ptovided a bark for them, ana 
having put thorn on hoard, uridrr the pretence of sending thetn to Peloponne- 
sus, he gave orders to those who were to cany them, to kill them on the pas- 
sage and throw them into the sea. He was not long without receivii^ the 
diastiscment due to his black treachery ; for beinç taken by Timoleon, hieww 
pot to death. The SynciMun, AiUy to avenge Dion, killed alao tbe two sans 
of that traitor. 

The felations and friends of Dion, soon after his death, had written to Plato, to 

consult him upon the manru r in which they should behave in the present troubled 
and fluctuating: condition of Syracuse, and to know what sort of government it 
was proper to establish there. Plato, who knew that the Syracusans were 
equally incapable of entire liberty or absolute servitude, exhorted them stre- 
nuously to pacify all thins^v as soon as possible, and for that purpose to charge 
tbe tyranny,. tbe very name of which was odious, into a lawful sovereignty, 
which would make subjection easy and ajgreeable. He advised them, and ac- 
coiding to bim it had been Dion's opinion, to create three kir^: one to be 
Hipparinu', Dion's son ; another Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius the youiKer. 
who seemed to be well inclined towards the people ; and Diunysius himself, it 
be would eomply with such conditions as shoolo bepreteribed him ; their au- 
thority to be not unlike that of the k ings of Sparta. At the same time thirty-five 
magistrates were to be appointed, to take care that the laws should he duly 
observed, to have great authority both in times of war and peace, and to serve 
as a balance betwMn tbe power of the kings, the senate, and the people.* 

T( does not appear tliat this advice was evf r followed, which indeed had its 
great inconveniences. It is only known, that Hipparinus the brother of Dio- 
nysius, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet, and considerable forces, expel- 
led Callippus, and exercised the sovereign power two years.t 

The btftory of Sicily, a? related thus far, includes about fifty ^ears, hegin- 
tâog with Dionysius tbe elder, who reigned thirty-eight, and continuing to tbe 
death of Dion. I shall return in the sequel to toe aOairs of ^ify, and shall 
idate tbe end of Dionysius the Touqger, and the re-eslahliibiDeBl of the Syia- 
cono liberQr by TmioleoD. 

IBOTtOM nr.^BABAcm w Di<m. 

ÎT is not easy to find so many excellent qualities in one person as were 
united in Dion. I do not consider in this place, his wonderful taste for the 
sciences, his art of ai»sociating tbem with tbe greatest empiovments of war and 
peace, of extracting from tlwm nilee of conauet, and maimis of govetnment, 
and of making them an equally useful and honourable entertainment of his 
leisure. 1 confine myself to the statesman and patriot ; and in this view, how 
admirable does he appear! greatness of soul, elevation of sentiments, genero- 
sity in bestof ri n g his wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended with a ax>lnesi 
of temper, and a prudence scarcely to he paralleled ; a mind vast, and ca- 
pable of the highest views, a constancy not to be shaken by the greatest dao- 

S rs, or the most uneipected révolution of fortune, tbe love of country and of 
s public good carried almoil to eanil ; these are part of Dion's virtues, 
le design ne formed of delivering his country from the yoke of tbe tyraonj, 
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and bis boldoess aod irùdom io the exccutioD iU show what be waio^ 

ble of. 

Bat what I conceive the greateit beautr in Dion's character, BBoîvbr» 

thy of admiration, and if I may say so, the most above hunnan nature, h \\a 
greatness of soul, and unexampled patience, with which he suffered the iien 
titude of his country. He had abandoned and sncritlced ever>' thing to coom. 
to their relief; he had reduced the tyranny toextn-mities, and was upoolht 
point of re-establishirjg thetn in the full possession ni their liljcrty : in reluni 
lor such great services, they shamefully expelled hifii from thr city, acconif^- 
nied with a handful of foreign soldiers, whose 6delily they had not been able lo 
corrupt; th^ loaded him with injuries, and added to their base pertiiiy the nul 
cruel outrages and indignity. To punish those urigratelul friiîi>r-. he hadooij 
a signal to give» and to leave the rest to the indignatiop of hi^ soidters : master 
of theirs, as well as of his own temper, he checked their impettjotity, and with- 
out disarming their hands, restrained their just rage, sufferii^g tlMeni, ÎDlhevitgr 
height and ardour of an attack, only to tenify. r<nd not kill, \m eneniK*. be- 
cause he could not forget that they were his lellow-citjzem aiid brelhrtn. 

There seems to l>e otil^- one defect that can be objected |b Dioo, which is, 
hb having something rigid and austere in his humour, that made hnB lcisac> 
cessible and sociable th.m h( 1' I'd have been, and kept » ven p< r«<'n>i of wortr 
and bis best friends at a kind ol distance. Plato, and ihosciwuo had ha gkny 
sincerely at heart, had ofbfi anlmadrerted upon this turn of mtod ktUm ffiit 
notwithbtanding toe reproaches which were made upon bis tix> auskre àêl^^ 
and the inflexiole severit)^ with which he treated the people, lie stilipriaed 
hioiself upon abating notbir^ of tiiem : whether his genius was entirely avene 
to the arts of insinuation am penuasioo, or that, 6oin the inm^i mwùB m 
and reforming llie Syracusans, vitiated and corrupted by the flattering aao 
complaisant discourses of their orators, be chose tiiat loogh and mai^ynMpr 
of behaviour to iheoi. ^ . 

Dion was mistaken in the most essential points of goveminr. IWmfbs 
throne to the lowest oHice in the state, whoever is charged witn the care of 
ruling and conductitig others, ou<rht jiartictilarly to study the art* ofm-irw^'ng 
men's tempers, and of giv ing thciu tiial bent and turn of mind tiiat uuy best 
iuit his measures ; which cannot be done br assuming the seTere master, bf 
commanding haughtily, and contentir^ one s self witli layii^ down the rule 
and the duty with inflexible rigour. There is in the right itself, in virtue and 
the exercise of all functions, an exactitude and steadiness, or rather a kiod of 
stiflhessj which fineauentlr dégénérâtes into a vice when carried to extiMMS. 
1 know it is never ailowaule to break through rules ; but it is always laudable, 
and often necessary, to soften, and make them more convertible, which k 
best effected by a kindness of manners, and an insinuating behaviour ; notilf 
waysexacting the discharge of adu^ in its utmost rigour ; overlooking ahB> 
dance of small faults, that do not merit much notice, and observing upon those 
which are more considerable, with favour and goodness; in a word, in endes* 
vouring by all possible me^ajis to acquire people's affection, and to render 
tue and duty amiable. 

Dion's permission to kill Heraclides, which was obtained with dif5culty,0f 
rather forced from him, contrary to bis natural disposition, as well as priflci- 
ples, cost him dear, and biOMght the trouble and anguish upon him, that bUB^ 
tiU tte day of his dMth, and of which th^ were the pfiociH 

sicTioir OIOVT9IU8 TBI Tovieui MiscBiim THE Tmomc. 

CALums, who bad caused Dion to be murdered, and bad aiibstituted bifs- 
sell* in bis place, did not possess bis power long. Thirteen months after, Hip 

pa*nius, brother of Dioqysius, ajrrivu^ unexpected^ at Syracuse with a as 

^ % 
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netous fleet, expelled him from the citj, and fecofitad h» patMnl Mve- 
relrntj, which he held durir^ two years.* 

Syracuse and all Sicily, bein^ harassed different tactions and intestine 
war, were in t mnerable condition. Dionysius, taking the advantaf^ of tnese 
troubles, ten years after hr hn i been oblijred to qtiit the throne, had a^^sf mbkd 
some foreien troops, and having overcome Nypsius, who had made himself 
master of ^Tacuse, he reinstated himself in tne possession of his dominions.! 

It was periiaps to thank the gods for bis re-establishment, and to expren 
his prrntitude to them, that he sent «tatup'; of gold and ivory to Olympia and 
Ueiphos, of veiy great value. The galleys which carried them were taken 
by I phimtes, Wtio was at that lime near Corcyra, (now Corfu,) with a fleet. 
He wrote to Athens to know in what manner he should dispose of.hi'^ s u red 
booty, and was 3nsvverf;d, not to examine scrupulously for what it was de- 
scried, but to make use ol it for the subsistence of his troops. Dionysius com- 
pMined excessively ot s^xch treatment to the Ath'^nians, m a letter which lie 
wrote them, wherein he mproaclied with gieal warmth and juatice their tva« 
rice and sacrilegious impietT.^ 

A commander of pifates nad acted miieh more nobly and more religiously 
in regard to the Romans about fifty years before. Atter the takiftf of Veil, 
which had been ten years besieged, they sent a golden cup to Deipnos. The 
deputies who carried that present were taken by the pirates oÉ Lipara,and car- 
ried to that island. It was the custom to divide allpnxes tb^ took as a common 
stock. The island at that time was under the government ofa magistra tr . more 
lilce the Romans in his manners than those he governed. He was called Timasi- 
tbeus ;§ and his behaviour agreed well with the signification of his name. Full 
of r^ard for the envoys, the sacred giA they cained,tbe motive of their offer- 
ing, and more for the majesty of the snd for whom it wn*; rlesijçned, he ÏTîspired 
the multitude, that generally follow ih« example of tbt>s« who rule them, with 
the same sentiment» of respect and religion. The envoys were received, 
therefore, with all the marks of distinction, and their expenses borne by the 
piihlic. Timasitheus convoyed them with a good squadron to Delphos, and 
bruught them back in the same manner to Rome. It i& easy to judge how 
eenstbly the Romans were affected with so noble a proceeding. By a decree 
of the senate, they rewarded Tima^ithens with cirent pre^ent-^, nnd trrrin^ed 
him the right of bospitality.il And hùy years attcr, when the Homaos took 
Lipara fmca the Carthaginians, with the same gratitude as if the action hid 
been but lately done, they thought themselves obliged to do farther honour to 
the family of their benefactor, and resolved thit alT his descendants should h*^ 
for ever exempted from the tribute imposed upon the inhabitants of that island. % 
This was certainly great and noble on bom sides ; but the contrast does no 
bononr t<^ the Atln iiians. 

To return to Dionysius. Though he expressed some regard for the gods, 
bis actions argued no humanity for nis subjects. Hn past misfortunes, instead 
of correcting and softening his disposition, had only served to iodame it, and 
to render him more sava^^c and brutal than before. 

The most worthy and considerable of the citizens, not being able to support 
so cruel a servitude, had recourse to Icetas, king oi the Leontines, and aban- 
doning themselves to his conduct, elected him their g:eneral; not that they 
believed he differed in any thing fiwm the most declared grants, but because 
they had no other rtisource,** / 

• A. M. 3647. Aot. J. C. 347. Diod. I. xri. p. 431, 436. 
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During; ihrse transactions, the Carthaginians, who were almost always at irar 
with the Syracusans, arrived in Sicily with a large fleet ; aiid having oude 
great prc^^ss there, the Sicilians, and the people of Syracuse rewhed to aeod 
an cniDaa^ inlo Greece, to demand aid of thê Corinthians, from whom the Sy- 
racusans were descended, and who had always openly declared against tyrants 
and in favour of liberty. Icelas, who proposeu no other end troro his caii»> 
mand than to make bimaelf master of Syracuse, and bad no thoughts of »ettiif 
it free, treated aecntlj with the ('arth^fmiailt,til(N|gh in public he affected to 
praise the wiae meiiovei of the Synconn» and efOD ttnt his deputies ékmg 
with theirs. 

Corinth receif<ed the smbassadoit ldndly« aod hninedittely appointed Ti- 
moleon their geiienl. He had led a retired life for twenty yean» wilhont in- 
terfering in public affairs, and was far from believi?^, that, at his agpe, and is 
the circumstances he then was, he should be thoiKht of upon such an occasioo.* 

He was desoended fion one of the noUest fimilies n Cofhrfh, lofied Us 
country passionately, and discovered upon all occasions a singular husnani^ 
of temper, except against tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent captain; 
and as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, in age he had ail the hre 
and courage of the most ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother, called Timophancs, whom be tenderly lored, as 
he had demonstrated in a battle, in which he covered him with his Inxiy, and 
saved his life at the great danger of his own ; but his couotir wa^ biiil dejirer 
to him. Tluit brother bavinç made hinoself t>'rant of it, so iuack a crmae gave 
him the deepest affliction. Tie made use of all possihlp moarrs to brins^ him 
back to his auty ; kindness, friendship, affection, remonstrances, and even mic- 
naces. But finding all his endeavors ineffectual, and that nothing could pre- 
vail upon a boait aliandoned to ambition, he caused his brother to be Tuawi 
nated in his presence by two of his friends and intimates, and thouf^ht, that upon 
sodi an occasion the laws of nature oi^ht to give place to those ol bis couoliT . 

That action wasadmh«d and applaiMed 1^ the principal citixens of Corinth, 
aod by most of tfie philosophe», who looked upoo it as liie BDOst noble effort 
of human virtue ; and Plutarch seems to pass the same judgment upon it All 
the world were not of that opinion ; ami some people reproached him as an 
abomtaiable fiatricide, who could not M of dnwing down the vengcanee ef 
the gods upon him. His mother, especially in the excess of her grief, uttered 
the most dreadful curses and imprecations against him : and when he came to 
console her, not being able to bear the sieht of her son s murderer, she tbnot 
bin away with indignation, and shut her doors against bin. 

He was then struck with all the horror of the most jguilty ; and giving him- 
self up to the most bitter remorse, considered Timopnancs no loiiger as a ty- 
rant, but as a brother, and resolved to put an end to his life, bj abstainiqg tiuD 
all nourishment. It was with great difiBculty his friends oiMiaded bin frocr 
that fatal resolution. Overcome by their prayers and entreaties, be was st 
length prevailed upon to live, but he condemned himself to pass the rest of bb 
days in solitude. From that moment he renounced all public affairs, and ki 
several years, never came to the city, but wandered about in the most solilaiy 
and desert places, abandoned to excess of priof and melancholy: so tnje it is, 
that neither the praise of flatterers, nor the false reasonings of politicians, caa 
suppress the cries of conscience, which is at once the witness, jud^, and exe* 
cumnerofthosewhopvesumetoviolate the roost sacred rights and ties of nature. 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed return to Corinth 
at the latter part of that time ; but lived there always private and retired, witb- 
ont concerning himself with the administration of the govemment It was not 
without great reluctance that he accepted the employment of general ; b^ 
he did not think it allowable to refiise toe aerrlce ot his coootij ; aod hisdaiy 
prevailed against his inclination. 
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White Timoleon assembled his troops, and was prepariog to sail, the Co- 
rinthians receired ktters from Icetas, in which he told them, "that it was not 
necessary for them to make any farther levies, or exhaust themselves in great 
exig^encies to oone to Sicily, and to expose themselves toevident danger ; the 
Carthaginians, apprised of their design, were waiting' to intercept their squadron 
in its passage with a great fleet ; and that their slowness in aeodiiK their troops, 
had obliged him to call in the Carthaginians themselves to his aid, and to tnalte 
use of them against the tyrant.** He had made a secret treaty with them, bf 
which it was stipulated, that nAer the expulskxiof Dioagrnus (roui ^lacose, 
he should take possession of it in his place. 

The readinir of t^*^ letters, hr §nm cooling the leal of the Corinthians, 
only incensed them more than at first, and hastened the departure of Timoleon, 
He embarked on board ten f^allcys, and arri\ed safe upon the coast of Italy, 
where the news tiiat came from Sicilv extremely perplexed him, and discou* 
TSiged. bis troops. An account was bnm^t that Icetas had defeated Diony- 
sius, and having: made hiin^eif master oltlie greatest part of Syracuse, had 
obiieed the tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter called 
the Tale, where he besieged him ; and tint he had given orders to the Carlfaa^ 
^inians to prevent Timoleon's approach, and to conic on shore, that they might 
make a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, when they should have 
compelled that general to retire. 

Tne Carthaginians, in consequence, bad sent twenty galleys to Rhegiom. 
The Corinthian'^, upon their arrival at that port, found ambassadors from Icetas, 
who declaied to Timoleon, that he might come to Syracuse, and would be well 
received tfiere, provided be dismissed his troops. The proposal was entirely 
injurious, and at the same time more perplc»iiig. It seemed impossible to 
beat the vessels which the barbarians had caused to advance to intercept them 
in their passage, beir^ twice their force ; and to retire, was to abandon all 
SIciljto extreme distress, which oould not avoid beiqg the reward of the 
treachery of Icetas, and of the support which the Caithagiiiiaiif should ghre 
the tyranny. <• 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a conference with the am- 
besndors, and the principal officers of the Carthaginian squadron, in the pre- 
sence of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he said, to discharge himself, 
and ibr bis own security, that bis countiy might not accuse him of having dis- 
obered its ordera, and oetraTed its interests. The governor and magistralea 
of Kbegium understood his designs. They desired nothing more than to see 
the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, ana apprehended nothing so much as 
tlie neighbourhood of the barbarians. They summoned, therefore, an assem- 
bl;f , and shut the gates of the city, upon pretence of preventiqg the dtiieoB 
fiom goiq; abroad, in order to their appljiqg themaelfet sole^Io thepitseit 
aAiir. 

The people being a8SMri>led, long speeches were made of little or no ten- 
dency ; eveiy boiiy tiea tilg the same subject, and repeating the same reasons 
or adding new ones, only to pmtract the council, and to gain time. While this 
was doing, nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and were suffered to pass 
b^ the Carthaginian vessels, believing that their departure had been ooocetted 
with their own officei^, who were in the city, and that those nine galleys were to 
return to Corinth, tl»e tenth remaining^ to carry Timoleon to Icetas at Syracuse. 
When Timoleon was informed in a whisper, that his galleys were at sea, he 
iUpped {gently through the crowd, which to mnm his going off, thronged ex- 
ceedingly round the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked directly, and 
having rejoined his galleys, they airived together at Tauromenium, a city of 
Sicily, where they wen received with open aims faj^ Aodromacbus, who oohh 
manded it, and who joined his citizens with the Connthian tiDope, lo leivlale 
the Sicilian liberties. 

It is easy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were surprised and 
ashamed of beiq^ so deoeired : but Ifaqr were tdd, that bein; Iwiiciam 
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wbo passed for Uie greatest cheats in the world, fraud and artiâce ou^r oof 
to give them so mucn astonishment and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terrified, and made die 
greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advance. They had a hundred and 
fifty long ships, fifty thousand toot, and three hundred armed chariots. The 
Syracusans lost all hope when they saw the Carthaginians in p' ><'fr i f 

f)ort, Icetas master of the city, Dionysius blocked up in the cit . . .mo. 

eon without any other hold in Sicily than the small city of Tauromenium, oo 
the coast, with little hope and less force; for his troops did not amount in ail 
to more than a thousand soldiers, and he had scarce!}* provisions for their Mih- 
sistence. Besides which, the cities placed no confidence in him. The ilia 
they had suffered from the extortion and cruelty tliat bad been practised 
among them, had exasperated them against all commanders of troops, espe- 
cially after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Fharai ; who being both 
sent, the one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to free Sici/j and ex- 
pel the tyrants, made them conceive the tyranny gentle and desiranic, so se- 
vere were the vexations with which they had oppressed them. Tbey were 
afraid of experiencirjg the same treatment from Tinioleon. 

The inhabitants ofAdranon, a small city below Mount iEtna, bein^ divided 
among themselves, one party had called on Icetas and the Carthaginians, aod 
the other had applied to T imoleon. The two chiefs arrived almost at the ^atn€ 
time in the neighbourhood of Adranon j the former witli five tliou^nd iiwn, 
and the latter with only twelve hundred. Notwithstanding this inequality, 
Timoleon, who justly conceived that he should fmd the Carthaginian* in dis- 
order, and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching their tenVs», made 
his troops advance, and without losing time, to rest them, as the officers advised 
him, he marclied directly to charge the enemy, who no sooner saw him, than 
they fled. This occasioned their only killing three hundred, and taking twin 
as many prisoners ; but the Carthagmians lost their camp, and all their ixgi' 
gage. Tne Adranites opened their gates at the same time, and received Ti- 
moleon. Other cities sent their deputies to him soon aAer, and made their 
submission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw himself at (be 
point of being reduced, as full of contempt for Icetas, who had suffered himself 
to be so shamefully defeated, as of admiration and esteem for Timoleoo, sent 
ambassadors to the latter, to treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to 
tlic Corinthians. Timoleon, taking the advantage of so unexpected a good 
fortune, made Euclid and Telemachus, with four hundred soldiers, file off into 
the castle ; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that being impossible, the Car- 
Uiaginians being masters of the gate, but in platoons, and by stealth. Thc» 
troops having gut succes^lully into the citadel, took possession of it, with all 
the tyrant's moveables, and provisions of war. For he had a concideraUe 
number of horse, all sorts of engines and darts, besides seventy thousand MÎti 
of armour, which had been laid up there long before, Dionysius had also two 
thousand regular troops, which with tlie rest he surrendered to Timoleon. And 
for himself, taking with him his money, and some few of bis friends, he em- 
barked, unperceived by the troops of*^ Icetas, and repaired to the camp 
Timoleon. 

It was the first time in his life that he had appeared in the low aod al^jtct 
state of a private person, and a suppliant ; he who had been bom and BV* 
tured in the arms of tyranny, and had seen himself master of tlie most po"*'" 
ful kingdom that had ever been usurped by tyrants. He had possessed Hl» 
years entire, before Dion took arms against him, and some years after, tbouc^ 
always in tlie midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Corinth with tUJ 
one galley, without convoy, and uith very little money. He served there »r 
a siglil, every body running to gaze at him ; some with a secret joy of biti^ 
to gratify their eyes with the view of the miseries of a man whom the nBH O* 
a tyrant rendried odiou^ ; others, with a kind of compassion, from compiriTf 
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the splendid oondHion from wbidi he bad fallen, with the iauucasurable depth 
of distreas into which tbev beheld him plungnd.* 

His mrinner of life at Corinth did not lone: eicitp nny ispntîmr-nfs in regard 
to him. but ihose ot contempt and indignation. He passed whole days m uer- 
fumen* rfioips, intavenit, or with actresset and sineers, dtspulir^ with toem 
upon the rules of music, and the I rtrintMjy oi airs. Some people have thought 
that he behaved in such a manner mi\ fit piilicy, not to give umbrage to the 
Coriiilhiaus, nor to discover any thought or desire of recovering his dominiony. 
But such an opinion does him too much honour, and it seems more probable, 
that, nurtiin il and educated hr was in dninkennr^"? nnd deb inrht'iy, he on- 
ly tollowed bi^ iodioalion ; aixi (hat he passed his life in the kind of slavery 
into which be was &Uen, M he had dime upon the throne, having no other re- 
source or ccNMolation in his misfortunes. 

Some writers say. that the extreme pov< rty to which he wa?«reduce<l at Co- 
rinth, obliged him to open a school there, and to teach children to read ; per- 
haps, says Cicero,t wnfaout doubt jestii^ly , to retain a species of empire, and 
not ai»solutr!y renounce the habit and pleasure of commanding. t Wiiellier 
that were his motive or not, it is certain that Dionysius, who had seen himself 
master of Syracuse, of almost all Sicily, who had possessed immense riches, 
and had numerous Jeets and great armies of horse and foot under his com* 
mand ; 'b-^' fhf^ [>ir)nysiu3, reduced now almost to be2:«^ry, and from a 

king become a sctiooimaster, was a good lesson for persons of exalted stations 
not to confide in thevgnndeun nor to relv too much upon their fortune.§ The 
Lace ii nioDinns .some time after gave Philip tills admonition. That prince 
having written to them in very haughty and menaciog teruv^, they made him 
no other answer but " Diuiiysius at Corinth. "il 

An expression of- Dionysius, which hais been preserved, seems to argue, if it 
be true, that he knew how to makp a good use of his ndvorsify, and to turn 
his misfortunes to advantage; which would be very much (o his praise, hut 
contrary to what has been related of bim before, while he lived at Corinth, 
a stranger rallied him unseasonably, andwitli an indecent ia<«sness, upon his 
commerce with the philasopherf during his most splendid fortune, and asked 
him, by way of insult, of what conseqence all the vvi.sdom of Plato had been 
to him V ''^Can you believe tlien,'' replied he, " that 1 have receiyed no bene- 
fit from Plato, and see m«; bear ill fortune as I do Y*^ 

SBCTIOV VIv— TUIOLBOII REVTORBS LIBERT^ TO SYRACVS^, ARD IRSTITUTEa 

WISE LAWS. HIS DEATH. 

After the treaty of Diony^iu*, Icr tas pre'^^ed the «iecre of the citadel of 
Syracuse with the utmost vigrour, and kept it âo closely blocked up, that the 
oonvoTs smt to the Corinthians could not enter H withoot great difllicultf. 
Timoleon, wlio was at Calana, sent tht m fre(juc'ntly thither. To deprive them 
of this relief, Irrtas and Mago «et out tog;ether with design to be.siege that 
place. DuiHi^ their abi>euce, Leuu the Corinthian, who cummandea inihe 
citadel, having obnerved ftom the ramparts, that those who liad been left to 
continue thr siege, were ver>' rcmis.> in their diitv, he made a sudden t'nri(Mi3 
sally upon them while they were dispersed, killed part of tbero, put the rtal 
to flight, and seiied the quarter of the city called Achradina, which was the 
strongest part of it, and had been least imured by the enemy. Leon fortified 
it in the best manner the time would admit» and joined it to the citadel by 
woiks of communication.** 
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This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return immediately. Al the 
same time a body of troops from Corinth landed safely in Sicily, havinr de- 
ceived the vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron posted to intercept ibem. 
When they were landed, Timoleon received them with joy, and after havio|^ 
taken possession o( Messina, marched in order of battle against Syracu». 
f iis anny consisted only of four thousand men. When he approached the 
city, his tirst care was to send emissaries among the soldiers that bore annf 
for Icetas. They represented to them, that it was highly shameful for G reeks, 
.IS they were, to labour that Syracuse and all Sicily should be eiven up to the 
Carthaginians, the most faithless and cruel of all barbarians: that Icetas bad 
only to join Timoleon, and to act in concert with him against the common 
i^nemy. These soldiers, having spread those insinuations throughout the whole 
camp, gave Mago violent suspicions of his being betrayed ; besides which, be 
had already for some time sought a pretext to retire. For these reasofis, nof- 
withstanding the entreaties and warm remonstrances of Icetas, be weighed 
anchor and set sail for Africa, shamefully abandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

Timolcon's army the next day appeared before the place in line ot batik, 
and attacked it in three different quarters with so much vigour and succes, 
that the troops of Icetas were totally overthrown and put to flight. Thus, by 
a good fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracuse by force in an instant 
which was at that time one of the strongest cities in the world. Wljen he bad 
made himself master of it, he did not act like Dion, in sparing the forts, and 
public edifices tor their beauty and inagnilicencc. To avoid giving the same 
cause of suspicion, which at first decried though without foundation, and al 
length ruinea tint great man, he caused proclamation to be made by sound of 
trutnpet, that all Syracusans, who would come with their loo\s, might employ 
themselves in denjolishing the forts of the tyrants. In consequence of which, 
the Syracusans, considering that pn>clamation and day as the commencement 
of their liberty, and ran in nuiltitudes to the citadel, and not on\}' demolished 
tliat, but also the palaces of the tyrants, al the same time breakii^ open and 
destroying their tombs. 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made level, Timoleon canted tri- 
buiuils to be erected upon it, for the dispensation of justice, in the Btneof 
the people; that the sanie place, from whence, under the tjrrants, eveiy day 
bome bloody edict had issued, might become the asylum and bulwark of liber- 
ty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city, but it wanted people to inhabit it; far 
some having perished in the wars and seditions, and others having fled to avoid 
the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become a desert, and the ^raas waf 
grown so high in the streets, that horses grazed in them. All the cities in Si- 
cily were ahnost in the same condition. Timoleon and the Syracusans there- 
fore found it necessary to write to Corinth, to desire lliat pe<jple might be sent 
from Greece to inhabit Syracuse ; that otherwise, the country could never re- 
cover itself, and was beside threatened with a new war. For ll)ey had re- 
ceived advice, that Mago having killed himself, the Carthaginians, enraged at 
his having acquitted himself so ill of his charge, had hung up bis body upoB 
a cross, and were making great levies to return into Sicily with a moreniODe- 
rous anny than at the beginning of the year. 

Those letters being arrived with ambassadors from Syracuse, who conjurrd 
the Corinthians lo take compassion on their city, and to be a second time the 
founders of it ; the Corinthiatis did not consider the calamity of that people 
as an occasion of aggrandizing themselves, and of making themselves maiten 
of the city, according to the maxims of a base and infamous policy ; but 9Cl»^^ 
ing to all the sacred games of Greece, and to all public assemblies, thejr caused 
proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthians having abol- 
ished the tyranny, and expelled the tyrants, they declared tree arid indepift* 
dent the Syracusans, and all the people of Sicily, who should return intotbeif 
"wn country : and exhorted them to repair thither, to partake of an equal W 
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Just distribution of the lands among them. At the same time they despatched 
couriers into Asia, and into all the iues, whitbe/ great numbers of iiigitives had 
retired, to invite thern to come as soon as possible to Corinth, which would 
provide them vessels^ commanders, and a sale coovoy to transport them ioto 
their cmm Gountiy^ at iti own expense. 

Upon this publication Corinth recehred universal praises and blessings, as 
she justK- deserved. It was every whore proclaimed, that Corinth had de- 
livered Syracuse trom the lycants, had preserved it ùom falling into the hands 
of the barbariam, and restored it t» its citizens. It it not necessary to insist 
here upon the grandeur of so nol>le and gnw rous an action ; the mere relation 
of it must make the impression that always results iVom ^reat and noble deeds ; 
and eveiy body owned, that no couaucst ur triumph «v<ir equalled the gloiy 
which the Ck>riiithians then acquired bf so perfect and magnammous a dis- 
interestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not beii^ sufficiently numerous, demanded an 
addition of inhabitants from that city andTrrom ail Greece, to au^meut this kind 
of colony. Haviw obtained their request, and finding themselves increased 
to ten thousand, they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of people 
from all parts of Italy and Sicily had joined Timoleon. It was said their num- 
ber amounted to more than siity thousand. Timoleon distributed the lands 
among them gratis ; hut sold them the houses, with which he raised a veiygitct 
sum ; leaving- it to the discretion of the old inhabitants to redeem their own : 
and by this means be collected a considerable fund for such of the people as ■ 
were poor, and unable to support either their ewn necenities or the charges 

of tbf? wnr. 

The statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who had {jjovemeil Sicily^ 
were put up to sale ; hut first they were cited and sentenced in the forms ot 
law. One only escaned the rigour of this enquiry, and was preserved ; which 
was that of Gelon, who had ç iined a celebrated victory over the Carlhap^inians 
at Himera, and governed the people with lenity and justice; for which his 
memoiy was stiUcherished and Doooured. If 4he same scHitiny were made in- 
to all statues, I do not Icnow whether many would continue in being. 

History has preserved another sentence parsed also in regard to a statue, 
but of a very different kind. The fact is curious, and will excu:>e a digres- 
sion. Nicon, a diampion of Tbasos/^ had been crowned fourteen humlrod 
times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could not 
fail of being envied. After his death, one of his competitor insulted his statue, 
and gave it several blows ; to revenge perhaps those he had fonnerly received 
f rom him whom it represented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage, 
fell from its height upon the person that insulted it, and killed hitn. The son 
of hiin who had oeen crushed to death, proocded juridically against the statue, 
as guilty of homicide, and punishable by tbe law of Draco, xhe famous le- 

fislator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror for tbe ^ilt of murder, bad or- 
ained that even inaiiitn.jtc things which should occasion the death of a man 
by their fall, should be destroyed. Tbe Tbasians, conformable to this law, 
decreed that tlie statue shouldoe thrown into the sea. But some yean after, 
being afflicted with a great famine, and liaWng consulted the oracle of Delphos, 
thejy caused it to be taken out of the sea, and rendered new honours to it.t 

Syracuse being raised in a manner from the grave, and people âockine from 
all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of freeing the other cities of siciljr» 
and finally to extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, beçan his march with hil x 
army. He compelled Icetas to renounce bis alliance with the Carlh i^inians, 
obliged him to demolish his forts and to live as a private person in the city 
of the Leootines. Leptinus, tyrant of Apollonia, and of several other cities 
and fortresses, <:eeinfi; liiniself \n danerer of being taken by force, surrend«red. 
Timoleon spared hia life, and sent him to Corinth: for he thought nothing 
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more great and honuurable, than to let Greece see ihs tyrautâ of Sicily in a 
state of humiliation, and livir^ like exiles. 

He returnt-d afterwards to »Syracuse, to regulate the government, and toio- 
stittite such laws as should be most important and necessary, in conjunctka 
with Ceplialus and Dionysius, two legislators sent to hioi by the Corinîhianâ; 
' for he had not the weakness to desire unlimited power, and sole administration. 
But on his departure, that the troops in his pay might gri sonietiiing for them- 
selves, and to keep them in exercise at the same time, he sent the m under tiw 
command of Dinarchus and Damaratus, all the places subject to the Car- 
thaginians. These troops brought €>^^^ several cities froin the barbarians, lived 
always in abundancî. made much booty, and returned with considerable sums 
of money, which wer^^ «jf grreat service in tlie support of the war. 

About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybaeum, under Asdniba} aod 
Amilcar, with an army of seventy thousand men, two hundred ship^ oi n-ar, 
a thousand transports fadcn with machines, armed chariots, horses, ammunition, 
and provisions. Tiiey proposed no less than the entir*> expulsion o( the Greeks 
out of Sicily. Tiinoleon did not think fit to wait their advancing; and though 
he could raise only six or seven thousand men, so great was tlie people's ter- 
ror, he marched with that small body of troops against the formidable array of 
the enemy, and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Crimesus ; an 
account of which may be found in the history of the Carthaginiang.* TimoJeon 
returned to Syracuse amid shouts of joy and universal applauses.! 

He had before effected the conquest and reduction of the '^^'xc'xWm tyrants 
but had not changed them, nor taken from tliem their tyrannical disposition. 
They united togeUier,and formed a powerful league against him. Timo\eon im- 
mediately took the field, and soon put a final end to their hopes. He made 
them all suffer the just punishment which revolt deserved. Icetas, and his 
son, among others, were put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughters having been sent to Syracuse, aini presented to the people, were 
also sentenced to die, ajid were executed accortlingly. The people, withiKit 
doubt, designed to avei^e Dion their first deliverer by that decree. For it 
was the same Icetas who caused Arete, Dion's wii'e,bis sister Aristoioacbe, and 
his son, an inirtnt, to be thrown into tlie sea. ^^^^^ 

Virtue is seldom or never without envy. Two accusers summoned Tiino- 
leon to answer for his conduct before the judges : and having assigned him a 
certain day for his appearance, demanded sureties of him. The people ex- 
pressed great indignation against such a proccKidii^, and would have dispensed 
with so great a man's observing the usuaJ formalities, which he strongly op- 
|>osed, giving for his reason, that all he had undertaken had no other pnncipic, 
than that the laws might ba\'e their due course. He was accused of malver^ 
tion during his command of the army. Timoleon, without giving hinoselt the 
trouble to refute these c^dumoies, only replied, '* that he thanked the gods, 
who had heard his prayers, and that he at length saw the Syracusans enjoy an 
entire liberty of saying every thing ; a liberty absolutely unknown to them un- 
derthe tyrants, but which it was just to confine within due bounds." 

That great man had given Syracuse wise laws, had liberated all Sicily from 
the tyrants who had so long infested it, had re-established peace and security 
universidly, and supplied the cities ruined by the war with the means of rein- 
stating themselves. After such elorious actions, which had acquired him an 
unbounded reputation, he quitted his authority to live in retirement. The Sy- 
racusans had given him the best house in the city in gratitude for his great ser- 
vices, and another very fine and agreeable one in the country, where be gene- 
rally resided with his wife and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth; 
for h«» did not refuni thither, and Syracuse was become his country. He bad 
the wisdom, in resigning everj' thing, to abstract himself entirely also from en- 
vy, which never fails to attend exalted stations, and pays no respect to merit, 

• VoIuiD* I t Plot, in Timol. p. 348. et 245. 
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iNfflPever gnat Mid tubstantial. He fbunnedf Hm sock on which the fri^lest 
men, through an insatiate desire of honours and pow( r. ;in- oficn shipwrecked; 
that is, by ei«agir^ to the end of their lives in new cares and tro\il)l( s, of whicli 
age renders them incapable, and by choosing rather to sink under, than to lay 
down the wtight of them.* 

Tiinolfon, who knew the full value of a noble and gloriou^ leisure,! acted in 
a ditTeient manner. He passed the rest of his life as a private per^fin, enjoy- 
ing the grateful satisfaction of seeing so many cities, and such a numerom people 
indebted to him for their happiness and tranquillity. I^ut he tns always re- 
specte'! and consulted as the common nr:ir!»' orSicily. N<it!ier treaty of peace, 
institution of law, division of land, nor regulation oi government, seemed well 
done, if Timoleon had not been consulted, and put the last hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very :*evere affliction, which he bore with astonish- 
ing patience ; it wa^s the loss of sight. That misfortune, far from Irsseninj; him 
in tne consideration and regard of the ï)eople, sen'ed only to increase their 
respect for him. The Syracusatis did not content themselves with paying him 
frequent visits; thev condtkted âll strancrers, both in toirnand country , to see 
tbfcir benefactor and deliverer. When tliey haJ any imporl:!:;t n flair to delibe- 
rate upon in the a^i)embly of the people, they called him to lh<;ir assistance. 
He was conducted thither' in a chariot drawn by two horses, which crossed the 
public place to the theatre, and in that manner he was introduced into the as- 
sembly, amid the shouts and acclamations of joy of the \\ho\c jx'ojilc. After 
he baà given hiâ opinion, which was always religiously observed, his domes- 
tics re-conducted him across the theatre, followed by alt the citizens, beyond 
the gates, with continual shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

Fit' had still great honour? paid to him al\er his death. Nothing was wanf- 
ii^ that could add to the magniâcence of the procession which followed hii 
bier, m which, the tears that were shed, and the blessiqgs uttered by eveiy 
body in honour of his memory, were the noblest ornaments. These tears were 
neither the effect of custom and the formality of mouminp:. nor exacted i)y a 
public decree; but dowcd from a genume source, sincere aiieclion, lively gra- 
titude, and incoasoiable sorrow. A law was also made, that anmialiy, ior the 
future, upon the day of his death, the mtisic and gymnastic games should be 
celebrated with horse races in honour of him. But what was still more honour- 
able to the memory of that great man, was the decree of the Sy racusan people, 
tint wheneir«r Sicily shoulahe enga<^ed in a war with foreigners, they should 
send to Corinth for a general. 

History does not perhaps contain any thing: erreater or more worthy of ad- 
miration than the acts of Timoleon. 1 speak not only of his militaiy exploits, 
but the happy success of all his undertakings. Plutarch observes a charscler- 
istic in them, which distinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of his times, 
and makes use upon that occasion of a very remarkable comparison. ''There 
is," says he, " in painting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in them- 
selves, and which at the first view may be known to be the works of a roaster, 
but some of them denote their having cost great pains and application ; whereas 
in others an easy and native t^race is seen, which adds exceedingly to their 
value and among the latter he places the poems of Homer. Something of 
this sort occurs,'* says be, when we compare the great actions of Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaus with those of Timoleon. In the former, we find them 
executed with force and innumerable difficulties ; but in tlif latter, there is an 
easiness and facility, which distii^uish them as the work, not of ft»rlune, but 
of "virtue, which fortune seems to have taken pleasure in seconding." 

" But not to mention his military a( tiun.*-," continues Plutarch, "what I ad- 
mire most in Timoleon, is his warm and disinterested passion far the public 
eood, and his reserving for himself only the pleasure of seeing others nappy 
Of m servicet ; bi^Éttreffle remoteness firam ambition and haugbtioess , bis 
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honourable rptirpment into the country ; his modesty, moderation, and imj//. 
fereoce iur tlie honours paid liim ; and what is still tiiore uDcommon. bis aver- 
sioo t» all flatteiy, and eren just praises ; for, when a person eitolled io his 
presence his wisdom, valour, and gloiy, in having expelled the tynnti, he 
made no answer, but " that he thougl)t liims»^h obliged to express his gratitude 
to the gods, who having decreed to restore peace and liberty to Sicilv, had 
▼ouchsafed to make choice of him in preference to all others for so honourabln 
a ministration : for he was tully persuaded, that all huni m events are guided 
and disposed by the secret decrees of Divine Providence."* VV hat a treaauie 
what a happiness for a state, is such a minister ! * 
For the better understanding of his value, vre have only to compare the con- 
dition of Syracuse under Tunoleon, with its state under the two Dionysiuses. 
h IS the same city, inhabitants, and people ; but how ditlerent is it under the 
diflerent governments ire speak of ? The two governments had no thoi^bts 
but of making themselves teared, and of depressing their subjects to render 
them more passive. They were terrible in effect, as tliey desired to be, but 
at the ■anM.tinie detested and abhcOTed, and had more to fear from their sub- 
jects, than their subjects from them. Timoleoii, on the contrary, who knked 
upon himself as the father of the Syracusan people, and who had no thoughts 
but of making them hapoy, enjoyed the reiiued pleasure of beiiç beloved and 
levered as a parent by nis cnildren; and he was remembered amor^ them 
with blessings, because they could not reflect upon the peace and felicity they 
enjoyed, without calling to mind at the same time the vnse kgisiattuv Io whom 
mejr were indebted for those inestimable blessir^. 

• Cunniu Uudes sudirel prardi< ari. niinquani kliiid Huit, quam »«• in n- mkiinM diit mtiat anf* 
•t ba bwt, quod, cum âiciU«a rccrt%are coMtitui«>«Dt, tioa m {wtiuiimiBi ducem mm toliiim ul mhll 
^ fc— — -s— . ■» s ' —v.. ^f. in Tfanal. e. 4. 
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Tills book contains principally the bistoiy of two venr illi^ilous genen^ 
oT the Thebans, Epam inondas and Pelopidas; the deatos oT AgestlaiiS king 
of Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mnemoo king of Persia. 

SlCnOlt I. — STATE OF GREECE rROM THE TREATY OF ANTAI.CIDES. 

Tttp pcncp of Antalcides, which has been mentioned in the lîiird chapter of 
the ninth hook, bad given the Grecian states great cause ot discontent and 
dWiafaxi. In eonsequence of that treaty, the Tbebans had been obliged to 
abandon the cities of Bœotia, and suffer tnem to enjoy their liberty ; and the 
Corinthians, to withdraw their garrison from At^T'v-, %vnirh by that mean? lie- 
came free and independent. The Lacedaemonians, who were the aulliori> aiid , 
executors of this treaty, saw their power extremely ai^^ented by it, and were 
industrious to make fiirther additions to it. They compelled the Mantinseans, 
against whom tbey pretended to have many causes of complaint in tlt^ last 
war, to demolish toe walls of their city, and to inhabit four diflereni [tluces, 
as tbey bad done before.* 

The two kings of Sparta, Ag^esipolis and Acff'^ilaus, were of quite different 
characters,, and as opposite in their opinions upon the present State of affairs. 
The fint, who was naturally inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, 
defied that Sparta, already much exclaimed against for the treaty of Antalci- 
des, would suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, accordinç^ to the 
tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their trajiquillity, through an unjust desire 
of extending their dominions. The other, on the contraiy, restless, active, 
and full of great views of ambition and conquest, breathed nothing but war.f 

At the same time deputies arrivf d at Sparta from Acantiius and Apollonia. 
two veiy considerable cities of I^lacedonia, in resjpect to Olyntbus. a city of 
Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalets in Eubœa.t Atibena, af- 
ter the virtoi Ips of Salamin and Maralbon, had conquered many places on the 
side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw off thr yoke, 
as soon as Sparta, at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, had ruurt^U the 
power of Athens* Olyntbus was of this number. The deputies of Acanthus 
and Apollonia represented, in the general assembly of the allies, that Olyntbus, 
situated in the neighbourhood, daily im|>roved in strength in an extraordinaiy 
mauier : that she continually extended her domink»» by new c<M)(iuests ; that 
die obliged all the cities round about to submit to her, and to enter into her mea- 
sures, and was on the point of concluding an alliance with the Athenians and the 
Tbebans. TImb afiûair being taken into consideration, it was unanimously re« 
folfad. that it was necessaiy to declare war against the Olyntbiaos, It was 
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agreodythat the allied cities rfiould furnish ten thousand troops, with libcfhr, 

to such as desired it, to substitute money, at the rate of three oboli a-day for 
each foot-suldier, and tour times aâ much for the horse. The Lacedsakao- 
iaos. to loie iM> time, made their Jb«»p8 march dîMctly, under the rnmmMl 

of Eudamidas, w|l0 prevailed the cphori, that Phsbidas, his broÉM^ 
might have ilie command of those whicli \vêre to follow, and to join him «ooe 
after. When he arrived in that part of Macedonia, which i:» aJso caiied 
Thrace, be f^arrisoned such places as applied to him tor that purpose, seised 
upon Potidj a, a city in alliance u ith Ûw Olynthiaiis, wliich surrendered vvitliout 
making any defence, and began the war ai^aiiist Olynîhuà, though slowiy, as it 
was necessary for a general to act before his troops were alJ assembled. 

Phaebidas began his march soon after, and having arrived near Thebes, ei^ 
camped without the walls, near the Cïymnasium or public place of exercise. 
Ismenius and Leontiiies, both polemarchs, that is, gcnerali of the army^ and 
supreme magistrates of Thebes, were at the head of two different (actioos* 
Toe 6rst, who had engaged Pelopidas in his party , was no friend to the Leoe-^ 
dapmonians, nor the^ to nim ; because he publicly declired for j>opu\aT govem- 
Bient and liberty. The other, on the contrary, tavoured an oligarchy, and was 
supported by the Lacedsemonians With their whole interest. 1 am obliged 
to enter into this detail, because the event I am ahoutto relate, ami which was 
a consequence of it, occasioned the important war against the Tiiebans and 
^ Spartans.*^ ^É 
'V This beiiir the state of aflkirs at Thebes, Leontides applied to F fcrtW ^ ^ 
and proposed to him to seize the citadel, called Cadmsea, to ezpef the adf*^ 
herer)!s of Ismenius, and to give the Laccdn:motn*aîis possession of it. He repw»; 
sented to him. that oothii^ could be more glorious lor biin than to make Rim- 
self master or Thebes, while bis brother was endeavouring to lediice Olyn- 
thus ; that he would thereby Hicilitate the success of bis brother's enterprise ; 
and that the Thcbans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree to I)€ar arras 
a^auiât the Oiyntbians, would not fail, upon his making himself master of the* 
citadel, to supply him with whatever number of horse awl foot he ihodd think 
proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 

Phiebidas, who !i m1 much ambition and little conduct, and who had noofber 
view than to signalize himself b^ some extraordinary action, without exaiuin- 
iflg the consequences, suffered himself to be easily persuaded ; while the Tb»- 
bans, perfectly secure under the treaty of peace lately concluded by the Gre- 
cian states, celebrated the feasts of Ceres, and by no means exjjected such an 
act of hostility. Phaebidas, conducted by Leontides, took pos^stssion of the 
citadel. The senate was then sitting. Leontides went to them, and declared, 
that there was nothing to he feared Irom the Lacedaemonian';, who had entered 
the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of those who were for disturtii^ 
the public tranquillity ; that as for himself, by the power whidi his othce ol 
polemarch gave him of conânif^ whoever caballed against the state, he should 
put Ismenius into a place of security', who factiou^ly endeavoured to break 
the peace. He was seized accordii^ly, and carried to the citadel. The , 
party of Ismenhis, seeing their chief a prisoner, and apprehending the utmoitl 
violence for themselves, quitted the city with precipitation, and vetiicd to 
Athens, to the number of lour htuidrc^d and upwards. They were soon after 
banished by a public decree. Pelopidas wa.s of the number ; but Epaminoo- 
das remained at Thebes unmolested, being disregarded, as a man entirely de- 
voted to the study of philosophy, who did not intermeddle in afliurs of state; 
and also from his p<»verfy, whir n left no room to fear any thing from him. A 
oer polemarch was nominated in the room of Ismenius, and Leontides west 
toLaoedsmon. 

The news of the enterprise (.f PheebidM, who at a time of general peaot 
had taken possession of a citadt 1 by force, upon which he had no claim or 

• A. M. S693. Aoi. J. i . SUS. Xcoapb. ^ &SA-&a«. Plot, ia Afatil. «. 6M. SOS. 1^ te MfTpi 
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light, had occasioned preat murmurir^ and complaints. Such especially as 
opposed A^esilaus, who was siispecled ol having: shared in the scheme, de- 
manded hy whose orders Fhshidas had committed so strange a breach of 
pul)lic faith. Agesilaus, who well knew that those warm reproache:; were 
aimed at him, made no difficulty of justifying Phaebidas, and declared opt^nly 
and before all the world, that the action uughl to be considered in it.self, 
ill order to understand whether it was useful or not ; that whatever was expe- 
dient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but commanded to do upon his 
own authority, and without waiting th«- oniersof any body :" — Strange princi- 
ples to be advanced by a person, who upon other occasions had maintained, 
*' that justice was the supreme virtue, and that without it, valour itself, and 
every other great quality, were useless and unavailirig." It is th« same man 
tliat made answer, when somebody in his presence magnified the king of Per- 
sia's grandeur : He whom you call tlie great king, in what is he greater than 
roe, unless he be more just f" A truly noble and admirable maxim, that 

Jl'STICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER EXCELS AND IS GREAT ! but a 

maxim tliat he had only in bis mouth, and which all his actions contradicted, 
coiifumiable to the principle of the generality of politicians, who imagine, 
tliat a statesman ou^ht always to have justice in his mouth, but never lose an 
occasion of violating it for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the sentence which the august assembly of Sparta, so 
renowned Ibr the wisdom of its councils and the equity of its decrees, is about 
to pronounce. The affair l>eing maturely considered, the whole discussed at 
larjc, and the manner of it set in its lull light, the assembly resolved, that Phae- 
bidas should be deprived of his command, and fined one hundred thousand 
drachmas ; but that they should continue to hold the citadel, and keep a eood 
garrison in it. What a strange contradiction was this! says Polybius ;* what 
a disregard of all justice and reason, to punish the criminal, andj approve the 
crime ! and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and without having any 
share in it, but to ratify it by the public authority, and continue it in the name 
of the state for the advantages arising from it ! Kut this was not all : commis- 
sioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance with Sparta, were despatched to 
the citadel of Thebes to try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of 
dvath, which was immediately executed. Such fiagrant injustice seldom re- 
maias unpunished. To act in such a manner, says Polybius again, is neither 
for one's country's nor one's own interest. 

Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus, had been substituted in the place of Phae- 
bidas, to command the rest of the troops of the allies designed against Olyn- 
thus, whither he marched with all expedition. The city was strong, and fur- 
nished with e\ery thing necessary to a good delence. Several sallies were 
made %vith great success ; in one of which Teleutias was killed.! The next 
year, king Agcsipolis had the command of the army. The campaign passed 
ui skirmishing, without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon after, ami 
was succeeded by his brother CTeombrotus, who reigned nine years. About 
that time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta had made fresh efforts to 
terminate the war witlrthe Olynthians. Polybidas, their general, pressed the 
siege witli vigour. The place being in want of provisions, was at last obliged 
to surrender, and was received by the Spartans into the number of their allies.^ 

SECTION II. — SPARTa's PROSPERITY. CHARACTER OF TWO ILLUSTRIOUS 
THEBANS, EPAMINONDAS AND PELOPIDAS. 

The fortune of the Lacedaemonians never appeared with greater splendour, 
nor their power more strongly established. All Greece was subjected to them 
either by force or alliance. They were in possession of Thebes, a most pow- 
erful city, and with that, of all bœotia. They had found means to humble 

• Lib. iv. ^ 196. t X'noph. I. ». p. 5»— iôS. DmmI. 1. P- 342, 34t„ , • 
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Argos, and to hold it in dependence. Corioth was «ntirely at their dcfotioa, 

and obeyed their orders in every thing; The Athenians, abandoned byAeir 
allies, and reduced almost to tbeir own ^^irenglh, were in no condition to leiiit 
tbem. If any city or people, in their allince, aMeinpted to wiUMbair Ihoi* 
selves fiom their power, an immediate punishment reouced them to their 
Dier obedience, and lerritied all others from following their example. Thus, 
masters by sea and land, ail trembled before them ; and the most formidable 
princes, as the king of Persia and the tyrant of Sicily, seemed to emiilels CMh 
.other in courting their friendship and alliance.* 

A prosperity founded in injustice, cannot be of long duration. The greatest 
blows that were given the Spartan p^wer, came Irom the quarter wltere ÙKJ 
bad done the greatest injuries, and trom whence they did not seem to hateMf 
thing to fear; that is to say, from Tliphes. Two illustrious citizens of that 
state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of Grtece, and /or that 
reason deserve our notice in this place. > 

These are Pelopidas and Bpamiliondas, both descended from te noblest 
families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest affluence, and while 
young, sole heir of a very rich and flourishing family, employed his weaUh 
from the first possession of it, in the relief of such as had occasion for it, and 
merited his favour ; showii^ in that wise use of his riches, that be was retll^ 
their master, and not their slave. t For, according to Aristotle's rrmark*. re- 
peated by Plutarch, most men either make no use at ail of their tortuoes, out 
of avarice, or abuse them in bad and trifling expenses. At for EpmnmoaiMB, 
poverty was all his inheritance, in which bis honour, and one might almost 
say his joy and delight, consisted. He was born of poor parents, and conse- 
ouently familiarized trom his infancy with poverty jwhich he made more grate- 
ful and easy to him by bis taste wf philosophy, relopldtt, wbo supported a 
great number of citizens, never being able to prevail on bhn to accept his of- 
fers, and to make use of his fortune, résolve»! to share in the poverty ot bis 
iiriend^y making him bis example,. and became the model as well as admin* 
tioooEihe whole city, from tbomodefty of bis dress, and the frugality of his table. 

If Epaminondas w as poor as to the goods of fortune, those of the bead .îrid 
heart made him most ample amends. iVIodest, prudent, grave ; happy in inJ- 
proving occasions ; possessiiig in a supreme degree the science of war; ^ualir 
valiiiit and wise ; easy and complaisant in tm commerce of the wend; 
fering with incredible patience the people's, and even his friends* ill-tTeatmenl* 
uniting with the ardour for military exercises, a wonderful (n=te for study and 
the sciences, pridii^ himself especially so much upon truiii aiui siocehtj, that 
be made a scruple of t^hng a lie even in jest, or tot divemon. ** Adeo f«- 
talis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentirrtur."]; 

They were both ecjually inclined to virtue. But Pelopidas was best pleased 
with tiie exercises ot the body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 
mind. Forwbicb reason, they employed their leisure, the one in the palvstn 
and the chase, and the other in conversation and the study of philosophy.^ 

But what persons of sense and judgment must principally admire in them, 
and which is rarely found in their high rank, is the perfect union atMi ineii ddbi^ 
tfiat always subsisted between them durii^ the whole time they were employee 
together in the administration of the public affairs, wlifthor in war or peace, 
if we examine the government of Anslides and Themistocles, that of Cimoo 
and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall find them full of trouble, 
sentioD, and debate. The two friends we speak of, held the first olfioes in Ihi 
state : all great affairs passed through their bands, and every thing wn< coe* 
fided to their care and authority. In such delicate conjunctures, what occs* 
sions of emj and jealousy generally arise ! But neither difference of f — • 
diversi^ orinterest, nor tim least emotion of envj» ever elteied tbeir 
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good understanding. The reason of which was, their bein^ founded upon an 
unalterable principle, that is, upon virtue, which in all their actions, says Plu- 
tarch, occasioned their having^ neither glory nor riches, fataJ sources of strife 
and division, in view, but solely the public good, and made them desire, not 
the advancement or honour of toeir own families, but to render their country 
more powerful and flourishing. Such are the two illustrious men who are 
about to make their appearance, and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, 
by the great events in which they have a principal share. 

Leonlides, being apprised that the exiles had retired to Athens, where they 
had been well received by the people, and were in great esteem with all peo- 
ple of worti) and Itonour, sent thither certain unknown persons to assassinate 
the most considerable of them. Only Androclides was killed; all the rest es- 
caping the contrivances ol Leontides.* 

At tne same time the .\thenians received letters from Sparta, to prohibit their 
receiving or assisting the exilesi, and with orders to expel them their city, as they 
were declared common enemies by all the allies. The humanity and virtue 
peculiar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject so infamous a propo* 
sal with horror. They were transported with the occasion of expressing their 
gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the same nature : lor the 
Thebans had contributed most to the re-establishment of the popular govem- 
inent of Athens, having declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary 
to the prohibition of Sparta : and it was from Thebes that Thrasybulus set out 
to deliver Atliens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles one after 
another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He represented to tliem, 
** that it was unworthy of honest men, to content themselves with having saved 
their own lives, and tol<x>k with indifference upon their country , enslaved and 
miserable ; that whatever good-will the people of Athens might express for 
thero, it was not fit that they should suffer their fate to depend upon the de- 
crees of a people, which their natural inconstancy, and the malignity of orators 
that turned them any way at will, might soon alter: that it »vas necessary to 
hazard every thing, after the example of Thrasybulus, and to set before inem 
his intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model : that as he set out from 
Thebes to suppress and destroy the tyrants of Athens, so they might go from 
Athens to restore Thebes its ancient liberty." 

This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could be ex- 

f>ected. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes of their reso- 
ution, who extremely approved their design. Charon, one of the principal 
persons of the city, offered to receive the conspirators into his house. Phili- 
das found means to get himself made secretary to Archias and Philip, who 
were then polemarchs, or supreme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminon- 
das, he had for some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger I'he- 
bans by his discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan yoke. 
He was ignorant of nothing that had been projected ; but he believed, that he 
ought not to have any share in it, because, as he said, he could not resolve to 
imbrue his hands in the blocnl of his country ; foreseeing that his friends would 
not keep within the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful in itself, and 
that the tyrants would not perish alone ; and convinced besides, that a citizen, 
who should not appear to have taken either party, would have it in his power 
to influence the people witli the better effect. t 

The day for the execution of the project being fixed, the exiles thought pro- 
per, that rherenicus, with all the conspirators, should stop at Thriasium, a 
little town not far from Thebes, and that a small number of the youngest of 
them should venture into the city. Twelve persons of the best families of 
Thebes, all united by a strict and faithful friendship with each other, though 
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competitors for R^ry and honour, offered themselves for this bold enterpme. 
Pelopidas was oc tkis mimber. AAer having embraced their coinpMMaBi,aij 
de^Mitcbed a messenger to Charon, to give him notice of their comin|,4w 
set out, dressed in mean habits, carrying bounds witlj tiicm, and poki m 
their hands for pitching nets : that such as they met on the way miehl hart no 
•ufpicioD of tfaaiB, and lain them only for hanten that had wandered aAv 1M 
game. 

Their messenger having arrived at Thebes, and having informed Charon (hat 
they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter his sentiments : and as be 
wanted neither courage aorhonaiir, ne prepared his house for theirraoapCiia. 

Onroftlip ( oimpintors. who %vns not a bad man. but lovfd his coi/ntn*, :>nd 
would have served the exiles with all his power, hut had oeithter the /eirolut>on 
nor constancy necessary for such an enteiprise, and could think of aothing btt 
diflkulties and obstacles, that presenied themselTes in crowds to bis i/nifi* 
nation, mm h disordered " ilh the prospect of danger, retired into hf< hou«c 
without saying any thii)g, and despatched one ofhis friends to Mekw and 
F«lopida9, to aetife them to defer tbehr enterprise, and retain to AlheM tiV ■ 
more favourable opportunity. Hap|i|||^ lltait friend, not finding his horse^s 
hririle an<i lo<iing a gnat deal of time m quaneilîng with his wile, was pM> 
, vented trom goirtt^. 

Pelopidas and his oompanfcxis, disguised like peasmits, and bariar fepaialid 
fio'n each other, entered the city at different gates towards the dose of the 
da^. It was then early in the winter, the north wind blew, and the snow ieïl, 
which contributed to conceal them, every body keepiw wiùvn doors upon ac- 
count of the cold weather ; besides which, it gave Asm an opportunity of 
^covering their faces. Some, who wore in the secret, recen ed an<l conducted 
them to Charon's house ; where, of exiles and others, Ibeii whole numbcf 
amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, secretary to the bpBOtarehs,* who was m the plot, had some timt 
before invited Arcfiias and his companions to supper, promising them an ex- 
quisite repast, and the company of some of the finest women in the city. The 
guests beinç met at the appointed time, they sat down to table. They had 
made free with the glass, and were almost drunk, when it was whispered about, 
but not known where the report begaq, that the exiles were in the city. Phili- 
das, without showing any concern, did his utmost to change the discourse. Ar- 
' ehias, however, sent one of his officers to Charon, with orders to come to him 
^ immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and the c o nspi m t e ts were pre- 
paring to set out, and had put on their arn^onr and swords, when, on a sudden, 
they heard a knockir^ at the door. Sonu- [)ci>un went to it ; and being loki 1)7 
the officer, that he was come from th« ifui^i-^trates with orders for CluroolS 
attend them immediately, be ran to him half out of his wils to acquaÎDl hkl 
with that terrible message. Thny all concluded th.it the mnsninry n.isdîi» 
covered, and believed themi»elves lost, before it would be poei»ible \v * \e0Êt 
any thing worthy of their eause and valour. However, they were aJI ut opioisa 
that Charon should obey the order, and present hiniMf with an air ot aM- 
rance to the mr\o|^i«:trntes, as void of fear and ur^ronsrious of oflTenre. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in danger which threatened only hii>> 
self, hut at that time, terrified fer htsTriends, and apmehending also, mat ht 
should be suspected of some treichcry, if so many orave citizens, whoa ht 
had received into his house, should be destroyed, he went to his wife*s apari* 
ment, and broi^ht bis only son, of hfteen years old at most, who in beaa^ 
and strengUi excelled all the youths of his age, and put him mto the hands oi 
Pelopidas, saying at the same time, ** If you discover that I have betnyed 
you, and have been guilty of treachery upon this occasion, revenge yourselves 
on me in this my only son, whom, dear as he is to me, 1 abandon to you, aiki 
let him &II a victim without mercy to his lather's perfidy.*' 

* Tk* mcUtnU* and cenerali who were chamd wiUi the euyenuncBl of Tkcbci. wen catMfea*' 
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These expressions wounded them to the heart ; but what gave them the 
most senâibfe pain, was hh kaagining there was any one amoo^ tfiein so mean 
Md ungratenil, as to ibiBi to himself the least suspicion in regard to him. They 
conjured him unanimously, not to leave his son with them, but to put him into 
some place ui safety ; that his friends and country might not want an aveoeer, 
if he Mould be so (ortunate as to escape the tyrants. '^^No,** replied the fetter, 
** he shall stay with you, and ^hare your fate. If he must perish, what t)obler 
end can he make, Ihnn with his father and best friends : For you, my son, 
eiert yourself beyond your years, and show a courage worthy o£you and me. 
You tee here the most exceiient of the Thebans. Make under such masters 
a noble essay of gîory, and learn to fight ; or, if it must be so, to die, like them, 
for liberty. For the rest, I am not without hopes, for I believe that the justice 
of our cause wi^l draw down the ftvour and protection of the gods upon na." 
He concluded with a prayer for them ; and after embraoing tbe eonqnnton, 
went out. 

He took painâ on his way to recover himself, and to compose his looks and 
voice, that he might not appear under any concern. When he came to die 

door of the bon=p where the feast was kept, Archies and Philidas came out to 
him, and asked the meaning of a report, that disatlected people were arrived 
in the city, ai^ ^ere concealed in some house. He seemed astonished j and 
finding by (heir answers to his questions, that they had no precise information of 
any thin?, he assumed a bolder lone, and said, " it is very likely that the report 
you speak of is only a false alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth : however, 
as it ought not to lie neg:lcrtcd, I will immediately and make the atrictest 
inquiry passible into it.'' Pliilidasi praised his prudence and zeal, and carry- 
ing Archias back into the company, he plui^ed him again in tbe debauch, and 
amtinued the entertainment by keeping the guests in perpetual expectation of . 
the women be bad promised ttiem. 

Charon, on bis return home, found his friends all prepared, not to conquer 
or to save their lives, but to die gloriously, and to sell themselves as dear as 
th^ could. The serenity and joy of hb looka eiplamed beforehand, that they 
had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had passed : after which, they had . 
no thoughts but of the instant éxecution of a dea^n, to which the least delay ' 
might occasion a tliousand obstacles. 

At that veiy moment a second storm arose, far more violent than the first, 
and which seemed as if it could not possibly fail of making the enterprise mis- 
cany. A courier from Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which 
contained a circumstantial account of the whole ccmspiracy, as was aAerwarda 
diaoorered. The courier was brought first to Archias, who was far gone in 
wine, and breathed nothing; but pleasure and the bottle. In giving him bis 
despatches, he said, my lord, the person who writes ^ou these letters, cm' 
jures you to read them immediately, being serious afairs.** Archias replied, 
laughing, " serious affairs to-morrow,*'* which words were afterwards used by 
the Greeks'as a proverb ; and taking the letters, be put them under bis pillow,t 
and continued tbe conversation and debauch. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided into two pvties; 
the one, witn Pelopidasat their head, marched against Leontides, who was not 
at the feast ; the other against Archias, under tbe command of Charon. These 
had put on women's habits over their armour, and crowned themselves witib 
pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered their faces. When they 
came to tbe door of the apartment where the feast was kept, the guests made 
a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they were told, that tbe vyomen 
would not cmne in till the servants were all dismissed, which was done imme- 
diately. They were sent to neighbourins: houses, where there was no want of 
wine for their entertainment. The consjiirators, by this stratagem, having made 
themselves masters of the held of battle, entered sword in band, and showing 
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tiieinselres in their true colourb, put all tlje gueab» lo tlie sword, and wjih tbem 
the ma^istntes who were full of wine, and in no condition to defend ihe»- 

selvrs. Pe lopi(i;i3 met witlj more resistance. I.eontides, who was asleep in 
bed, awaked wilh the noise thai was made, and rising iinnirdiately, anned 
himself with his sword, and laid some of the contspirators at bis tecl ; but was 
at last killed himself. 

This )2;rand affair heinî^ executed in this manner with so much despatch and 
success, couriers were immediately despatched to Thriasium. The doors of 
the prisons were broken o[)en, and tive hundred prisoners let ouL The The- 
bans were called upt)n to resume their liber^,and arms were ^iventoaD 
they met. The sfxjils affixed to the porticoes were taken down, and the ar- 
mourers and cutlers shops broken open for that purpose. Epaoiiooodas and 
Goiigidas came in arms to join tbem, witb 8one old persons of gn»t estima- 
tion, whom they bad ^t togetber. 

The whole city was m great terror and confusion ; the houses all illuminated 
with torches, and the streets thronged witli the multitude passing to and tio. 
The people, in consteimtion at what had happened, and for wintof snficwfll 
information, waited impatiently for the day to kiK>w their destiny. The Lace- 
dsemonian captairts were therefore thought guilty of a very great error in not 
falling upon them during their disorder ; for tlie garrison consisted of fifteen 
hundred men, besides three thounnd who bad taken refiige in tbe cifadeL 
Alarmed by the cries they beard, the illuminations they saw in the boun >. an i 
the tumult of the multitude running backwards and forwards, tbey iay itill, 
and contented themselves with guardiiig the citadel, after having seul couriers 
to SparU with tbe news of what had happened, and to demand an immedi i te 
reintorcemcnt. 

The next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their arms, and tlie people 
were summoned to assemble. Epaminondas and Goigidas conducted relojpi- 
dai thither, eurrounded with all the sacrificers, canylog in their handi ue 

sacred bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist their countiy. 



accbunations and clapping of bands, and received the conspirators as tbeir 
benefactors and deliverer!. The same day, Pelopidat, Melon» and Ghana» 

WeTe elected Ixeotarchs. 

Soon after the exiles, arrived Ave thousand loot, and five hundred boise^Qt 
by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command of Dcmophooo. ThoK 
troops, with others which joined them fipomall the cities of 6<eotia, compoeeil 
an army of twelvi- thousand fo(jt,and as many horse : and without loss of time 
besieged tlie citadel, that it might be taken before relief could come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence hi hopes of a speedy socooor, and 
seemed resolved rather to die than surrender the place; at least, the Lace- 
daMiionians were of that opinion, but thoy were not the great«'^t number of the 
garrison. When provisions began to fail short, and famine to prcss tbem, ibe 
• rest of the troops obli^d the SfKutans to surrender. The garrison bad their 
lives granted them, and were permitted to retire whither thvy tlM)ught fit. They 
were scarcely marched out, when the aid arrived. The Lacedemonians fouiKÎ 
Cleombrotus, at Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which, with a little 
more expedition, might have saved the citadel. But Ibb was not the first time 
the natural slowness of the Lacedaemonians had occasioned the miscarriage of 
their enterprises. The three commanders who had capitulated were trit i- 
Two of them were punished with death, and liie Uiird had so great a fuie laid 
Upon him, that not being able to pay it, he banished himself fiom Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of'^lhis great exploit, the most memorahle that 
ever was executed by surprise and strata^refn. Plutarch, witlj reason, coni- 
paies it to that of Thras^bulus. Both exiles, destitute in themselves of ail 
resource, and reduced to implore a foreign support, formed the bold design ot 
attacking a formidable power with a handful of men, and overcomii^ all ob- 
stacles to their enterprise solely by their valour, had each of them the good 
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fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of its affairs entirely. 
For tiie Athenians were indebted to Thrasyoulus for that sudden and happy 
change, which, freeing them from the (^pression they groaned under, not only 
restored their liberty, but with it their ancient splendour, an<i put thf-m into a 
condition to humble and make Sparta tremble in her turn. We shall see in 
like manner, that the war which reduced the pride of Sparta, and deprived it 
of tbe empire both by sea and land, was the woilt of thissiqgle night, m which 
Pr!opidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, and entering only one of 
twelve into a private house, threw off and broke the chains imposed by the 
Lacedaemonians on all the other states of Greece, though it appeared imprac- 
ticable em to prodnce mich an eflect. 

SECTION III. — SPHODRIAS FORMS A DESIGN AGAIIfST THE PIRiUS. 

The Lacedfiemoniansj after tbe faijury they pretended to have received b^ 
the enterprise of Pek^idas, did not remain quiet, but applied themselves in 

earnest to their revenge. Agesilaus, r^htly jude:ing that an expedition of 
that kind, the end of which was to support tvrants, would not reflect nuicli 
honour upon bim, left it to Cleombrotus, wholiad lately succeeded king Age- 
sipoKs, under pretence that his great age dispensed with bis undeitanng it. 
Cleombrotu* entered Bœotia with his army. The first campaign was not 
vigorous, and terminated in committing some ravages in tbe country ; after 
which the king retired, and detaching part of bis troops to Spbodrias, who com- 
manded at Thespi», returned to Sparta.* 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condition to make head 
against the Lacedaemonians, and were afraid of the consequences in whicb their 
league with the Tbebans was like^ to engage them, repôited their haying en- 
tered into it, and renounced it. Those who persisted to adhere to the Theban 
party, were some imprisoned, some put to death, others banished, and the rich 
heavily fined. The Theban aflairs seemed almost desperate, not having any 
alliance to support them. Pelopidas and Goigidas were then at the bead of 
them, and were studious of finding means to embroil the Athenians wifll Ibe 
Lacedaemonians, which they effected by the following stratagem. 

Spbodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespiae with a body of troops, to 
receive and protect such of the BoBolians as should revolt against Thebes. 
He bad acquired some reputation among the soldiery, and wanted neither 
courage nor ambition ; but he was rash, superficial, fullof himself, and conse- 
quently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Goigidas sent privately a 
merchant of bis own acquaintance to bim with the oiler, as firom himself, of a 
considerable sum of money, and with insinuations more agreeable to bim tlian 
money, as they flattered his vanity. "After having represented to him, that 
one of his merit and reputation ought to form some great enterprise to immor- 
talize his name, he proposed to nim the seizii^ (n the Pineus by surprise, 
when the Athenians had no expectation of such an attempt; he added, that 
nothing could be more grateful to tlir Lacedaemonians, than to see themselves 
masters of Athens ; and that the Tljebans, enraged at the Athenians, whom 
they considered as traitors and deserters, would lend them no assistance." 

Spbodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying the glory of Phrpbi- 
das, who, in this sense, had rendered himself reiwwned and illustrious by his 
unjust attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would be a much more brilliant and 
glorious exploit to seize tbe Pireus cf his own aooord, and deprive the Athe- 
nians of their gn at power at sea, by an unforeseen attack by lajid. He under- 
took the enterprise theretbi-e with great joy ; which was neither less unjust nor 
less horrid than that of the Cadnuea, but not executed with the same boldness 
and success. For having set out in the night from Thespiae with the view of 
soiprisiog tbe Piraeus before light, the day-bieafc OTeitook him in the plain of 
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Tbriasium, near Eleusis; ami findine himself discovered, lie ittonied 
iuliy to Tbespiae with some booty which he had taken. 

The Athenians immediately sent ambassadors with their complaints to Sparta. 
Thote ambassadors found, that the Lacedaemonians bad not waited tbeir vrivil 
to accuse Sphodrias, but hnd already ( itrd bim before the council to answer 
for his conduct. He was alraid to obey that summons, having just reason tc» 
appreliend the issue of a trial, and the resentment of bis country. He bad a 
ton, who had contracted a strict and tendet firiendihip with the am of Agtsi' 
laus. The latter solicited his father so earnestly, or rather tonnented him 
with such extreme importunity and perseverance, that be could not refits 
Sphodrias bis protection, aiid got bim hilly absoked. Agwilaus was not ^ru- 
pulous, as we nave seen already, in point of justice, when the service of his 
friends was in question. He was besides, of all mankind, Ibc most U nder r*n<l 
indulgent father to his children. It is reported of biro, tbat when tbey were lo- 
i^ts, be would play with them, and divert himself with fiditig upon « itiek 
VBoag them; and tbat having been surprised by a friend ioAiat actioD^be 
desired bim not to tell any hi^y of it till himself was a father. 

The luyust sentence passed in favour of Sphodrias by the Spartai^, exceed- 
ingly faioenBed the Athenians, and determtned them to miew their attanoe 
with Thebes immediately, and to assist them with all their power. They 
fitted out a fleet, and g^ve the command of it toTimotheus, son of the illustri- 
ous Cooon, whose reputation be well sustained by his own valour and exploits.^ 
It nw he whom his enemies, in envy of the gloir he had ae^mKd by hia 
great actions, painted sleeping, with the goddess Fortaae at his fef>l, taking 
towns in nets for bim :t but upon this occasion he proved \\»at he was not 
asleep. After haviriK ravaged the coast of Laconia, be attacked the isle of 
Corcyra, (Corfu,)whtch he took. He tieated the inhahitaiiita witti great hn* 
manity, and made no alteration in their liberty or laws, which very much in- 
clined, the neighbouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spartans on their side 
made powerful preparations for the war, and were principally intent upon re- 
taking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily and uieeee* iviMleiefl 
that island very important. Tlx y therefore* engaged Dionysius the tyrant ie 
the expedition, and demanded aid of him. In the mean tim<» they despatched 
their oeet under Mnasjppus. The Athenians sent .sixty sail against ibem to 
the relief of Corcyra, under Tiraotfaeus at first ; but soon aAer, upon his wum - 
ing to act too slowly, fphicrates was substituted in his place. Mnasippus bar- 
ing made himself odious to his troops bv his haughtiness, rigour, and avarier, 
was very ill obeyed by them, and lost his life in an engagement. Iphicralei 
did not arrive till after hit death, when he received advice that the Syracusan 
squadron of ten galleys approached, which he attacked so successfully, that 
not one of them escaped. He demanded, that the orator Cal listrUus, and 
Chabrjas, one of the most renowned captains of his lime, should be joined in 
commission with him. Xenopbon admires his wisdom and greatness of snI 
upon that account, in beins: satisfied with apf>earir^ to have occasion tor coun- 
cil, and not apprehending to sliare the glory of his victories with others. 

Ageaifau» had been prevailed upon to take upon him the command of the 
taOOM against Tiicbes. He entered Bœotia, where he did great dama^ to the 
Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own side. 1 he two armies came 
every da|- to blows, and were continually engaged, though not in formal battle, 
yet in alurmisfaefl, which served to instruct the Thebans in the art of war, and 
to inspire them with valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported that the 
Spartan Antalcides told .Agesilaus very justly upon thi« head, when hv was 
brought back from Bœotia much wounded : '"^ my lord Agesilaus, you have a 
fihe reward for the leanoa jou have given the Thebans in the art of war, 
whidi, before yott taught it ttMB, they neither would nor ooiddl^^ It was 
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topieveut this inconvenieiice, that Lycuigus^inoneof the three laws which he 
cun Rfaretne, forbade the Lacedsemooians to make war often upon the same 
enemy, lest they should make them too good •oldieis, by obligii^ them to the 
Draguent defence of themselves. 

9e?ual campaigns passed in this mniDer, without any tliin§r deciaive 00 either 
side. It was prudent in the Theban generals not to nazard a battle hitherto, 
and to give their soldiers time to inure and embolden themselves. When the 
occasion was favourable, they let themselves loose like gem roub houiid.s ; and 
after having given them a taste of victory by way of rewaid, they called them 
off, contented with their courage and alacrity. The pnncipaJ gl^iiy of their 
success and this wise conduct was due to Felopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of prelude to flie battle of 
Leuctra»8Wud much to his reputation. Having £uled in his enterprise against 
Orchomcntw, which hadjoinea the Lacedfemonians, at his return he found the 
enemy posted to intercept i)im near Tegyra. As soou as the Thebans per> 
ceived tnem from the defiles, some person rao in all baste to Pelopidas, aodtoM 
him, " we have fallen into the enemy's hands." '* Ah !" replied he, " why * 
should we not rather say tliat they are fallen into ours ?" At the same time 
he ordered his cavalry, which were his rearguard, to advance to the liront, 
that they might begin the fight. He was assured that bis foot, which were 
only three hundred, and were callefi the Sacred Battalion, would break through 
the enemy, wherever tliey chai]ged. though superior in number, as they were 
by at l^st two^thirds. Tbe assault began where the genersls of each party 
were posted, and was very violent. The two jrenerals of the Lacedsemonians, 
who had changed Pelopidas, were immediately killed ; all that were with them 
being either slain or dispersed. The rest of the Lacedaemonian troops were 
80 daunted, that tbeyopoied a passage Ibr the Thebans, who mi^ht have 
marched on to save themselves if they had thought lit : but Pelopidas, dis- 
daming to maj^ use uf that opening (or his retreat, advanced against those 
who were stiff drawn up m battle, and made so great a sbughter oT them, that 
they were all dismayed, and fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pursue 
them far, lest they should be surprised. They contented themselves with 
havine; broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, not inferior to a vie- 
Jonr, because through the enemy, dispersed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, was in a manner the 
source of the great actions and events we are about to treat of. It had never 
happened till then in any war, either a^hist the barbarians or Greeks, that 
tbe Lacedemonians had been defeated with the superiority of numbers oo tbehr 
■side, nor even with equal forces in regular battle : for which reason they were 
insupportably proud, and their reputation alone kept their enemies in awe, 
who never dunt show themselves m the field before them, unless superior in 
number. They now lost that glory, and the Theban?- in their turn became the 
terror and dread even of those who had rendered themselves so uoivenally 
formidable. 

The enterprise of Artaxerxes MnemOD against F^gypt, and tbe death of Evi* 
goras, king 01 Cyprus, should naturally come in here."* But I shall defer thtÊt 
articles, to avoid oreaking in upon the Theban aûairs. 

SECTION IV. — FEW TROUBLFS IV GREECE. THE LACEDAMOHUm DECLâBB 

WAll Al.Al.VST THEBES. 

While the Persians were engaged in the Egyptian war, great troubles arose 
in Qreece.t in that interval the Thebans, having taken Platsae, a city of Rœo- 
tia,and afterwards Thespiai,acity of Achaia, entindy demolished those cities, 
and expelled tbe inhabitants. The Platsans retired to Athens with their wives 
and children, where the^ were received with the utmost favour, and adopted 
IdIo tbe numoer of the citiaens. 
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Aitaxenes, being mformed of the state of the Grecian affairs, sent à œxr 
embassy tfaitber to persuade the several cHiesand republics at war toliydmrn 

their arms, and accommodate their differences tipon the plan of tfif trraiyof 
Antalcides. that peace, as has been observed m iti> place, it \va.-» coitcluded, 
that all the cities of Greece should enjoy their liberty, and be govensed by 
their own laws. In virtue of this article, the Lacedsmooians pressed the The- 
bans to restore their liberty to all the cities of Bœotia, to rebuild Plataeif^ nni 
Tbesjpie, which they bad demoliahedijuKl to restore them with their depeo- 
denctes to their ancient inhabitants. The Thehans oo their side insisted also^ 
that the Lacedemonians >h()uld give liberty to all those of Laoenia, and thil 
the city of Messen« sbou'd be restored to its ancient posse^fHjrs. This wa« 
what equity required ; but the I>acedaemonians, believing themselves much 
superior to the Theram, were for imposli^ a law upon them, which they 
would not submit to themselves.* 

All Greece, being weary of a war which had already lasted several nm- 
paigns, and had no other end than the aggrandizing of that state, was seriously 
intoit upon a general peace, and with that view had sent deputies to Laceds- 
mwi, to concert together the means of attaining so desirable an oliject. Amorç 
these deputies, Epaminondas was of the Hrst rank. He was at that lim*- cele- 
brated for his great erudition and profound knowledge in philosophy' ; but be 
had not yet given any veir distii^uished proofs of his great capacity for Llie 
command of armies, and the administration of public atTairs. Setups: fh^f 
the deputies, out of respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly for the lur, 
Wiere afraid to contradict hiin, or to differ from his opinion in any thm^ ; a 
▼eiy common effect of too imperious a power on one side, and too scrv i\c a 
submission on the ritlier; he was the only one that spoke a wi^r and no- 
ble boldness, as became a statesman who bad oo otner view than the public 
good. He made a speech, not for the Thehans alone, but for Greece in gene- 
ral, in which he proved, that the war alimented only the power of Sparta, 
while the rest of Greece was reduced and ruined by it. He insisted pnnci- 
pally upon the necessity of establishing the peace in equality and justice, be- 
cause no peace could be solid and of long auratioo, but that wbmin aO par* 
ties find an equal advantage.! 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upoii reason and ju-^tice, iM pro- 
nounced with a grave and serious tone, never fails of making an impression. 
Agesilaus plainly distinguidied, from the attention and silence with wbichHwis 
heard, that the deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not fifl to 
act conlormably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, he dematided of Epami- 
nondas, whether he thought it just and reasonable, that Bœotia should be 
free and inde[)endent ? that is to saj, whether he agreed that the cities of 
Bœotia >h()ulii dt i>end no longer upon Thebes. Epaminondas immediately 
asked in his turn, with great vivacity, whether he thought it iust and reasona- 
ble, that Laconia shomd enjoy the same independence and liberty ? Upoo 
which Agesilaus, risii^ from his seat in great rage, insisted upon his declariof 
plainly, whether he would comenl that Bœotia should be free? EpamiixMi- 
das retorted his question again, and asked, whether, on his side, he would 
consent that Laconia should^ be free? Agesilaus, who wanted only a pretext 
for breaking with the Tbebaos, struck them directly out of the treaty of alli- 
ance, which ikf'Y were about to conclude. The rest of the allies siçned it, mt 
out of incliiutiun, but ùain a fear of offending the Lacedaemonians whose power 
they dreaded. 

In consequence of this treaty, all the troops in the field were to be disbanded. 
CleombnMus, one of the kings of Snarta, was then at Phocis, at the head of tl»e 
army. He wrf)te to die ephuri to know the republic's resolutions. Pnithous, 
one of the principal senators, represented, that there was no room Ibr deiibe- 
rations; tor that Sparta, by the lata ^g reemept, had made the fràllof the 
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Iroops indispeasable. Agesilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the 
Tbebaos, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was absolutely bent on the ^ 
war for an oppoHuoi^ <M leveng^e ; ai^l the present seemed most favourable, 
when all Greece was free and united, and only the Thcbans excluded (rom 
the treaty of peace. The advice of Prothous was therefore rejected by the 
Vbole council, wlw tmated him aa an booest, well meaning dotard, who knew 
' ^K i t hi Bgqf the matter: Uie divinity from thenceforth, as Xenophon observes, 
promoting their downfall.* The ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus 
to march against the Thebans with his troops ; and, at the same time, sent or- 
dtn for aatemBling the forces of their allies who ivere averse to this war, and 
did not join in it Dut with great reluctance, and out of fear of contradicting 
the Lacedaîmonians, whom they did not yet dare to disobey. Though no hap- 
py consequences could be expected from a war, visibly undertaken contrary 
to all reason and justice, and from the sole motive of resentment and ravenge. 
the Lacedaemonians, however, from the superiority of their numbers, assured 
themselves of success, and imagined that the Thebaus, abandoned by their 
allies, were in no oonditioii to omae them.t 

The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw themselves alone, 
without allies or support, while all Greece looked upon (hem as utterly lost ; 
riot knowing that in a single man they bad more than armies. This was Ëpami- 
nondat. He was appointed general, and had several cdleagues joined in com- 
mission with him. He immediately raised all the troops he could, and began 
his march. His army did not amount to six thousand men, and (he enemy 
had above four times that number. As several bad omens were told him to 
prevent his setting out, be replied only by a verse of Hbner'», the sense of 
which is, " there is but one good omen, to fiçht for one's country. "J However, 
to re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and whom he obsened to be 
dfNOuraged, he imtruded aeveral persons to come from different places, and 
report auguiMi and omens In his fiivour, which revived the spirit and hopes of 
the troops. § 

Pelopida^ was not then in office, but commanded itic Sacred Battalion. When 
he left bis lioiise to go to tiie army, bis wife, in taking her last adieu, conjured 
bim with a flood of tears to take care of himself: " Tha(," said he, "should 
be recommended to young people ; but for generals, they have no occasion for 
such advice ; the care of others should be recommended to them.*' 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass, by which Cleombrotus 
might have shortened his march considerably. The la((rr, afliT having (aken 
a ianre compass, arrived at Leuctra, a small town of Bœotia, between Flatxae 
and Thespws. Both paities consulted whether the^ should give battle, which 
Cleombrotus resolved to do by the advice of all his officers, who represented 
to him, that if he declined fighting with such a superiority of troops, it would 
confirm the current report, mat be secretly favoured the Thebans. The lat- 
ter had an essential reason lor hastening a battle before the arrival of his troops, * 
which the enemy daily expected. However, the six generals who formed the 
council of war diflered in their sentiments. The seventh, who was Epaminon- 
das, came in very good time to join the three that were for fighting; and his 
opinioo canying the question, tne battle was resolved upon. This was the 
second year of the 102d Olympiad. 

The two armies were veiy unequal in number. That of the Lacedaemonians. . 
as has been said, consisted of twenty-four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred 
horse. The Thebans had oolj six thousand foot and four hundred horse ; but 
.ill of them choice troops, animated by their experience in war, and deter- 
mined to conquer or die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of men picked 
up by chance, without valour and ill disciplined, was as much inferior to their 
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tnemies in courage, as superior in number. The infantry could not be de> 
pendcd on, except the Lnrfdfpmonians ; the allies, lias been said, ha^iit^ 
eng^aged in the war with reluctance, because they did not approve the aolirc 
of iL and were be8id<;s dissatisfied with the Lateedsinonians. 

T%e ability of the grenerals on either side supplied the place of muneroœ 
armies, especially of the Theban, who was the most accomplished captain of 
• his time. He was supported by Pelopidas at the bead of the Sacred Battaliooi 
cotnposed of three hundred Tbebans, united in a ttrict frieodabip and aâec* 
tion, and engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but Id aefcod each 
other to the last drop of/thrrr blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain. Cleombrotui 
was uDon the right, conristing of Lacedsmoniana, on whom be ooofided Dort, 
and whose files were twelve deep. To take the advantage which his supen* 
ority of horse gave him in an open country, he posted them in the fmnt ol the 
Lacedsmonians. Archidamus, son of 'Agesiiaus, was at the bead of the allies, 
nbo fimned the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his left, which he commanded 
in person, strengthened it, with the choice of his hcavy-armod troops, whom 
he drew up fifty deep. The Sacred Battalion was upon his left, and closed 
the wing. The rest of his infentiy were posted upon his r^t in an obliqua 
line, which, the farther it extended, the more distant it wa*? from the enemy. 
By this uncommon disposition, his design was to cover his flank on fbe right, 
to keep off his right wing as a kind of reserve, that he luigbt not hazard 
the event of the battle upon the weakest part of bis amy ; and to begin the 
action with his \e(i wir^, where his best troops were posted, to turn the who\e 
weight of the battle upon king Cleombrotus and the Spartans. He was assured, 
that if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, the rest of the anny 
frauld soon be put to the rout. As fbr his hone, lie dispoaed them, after tha 
enemy's example, in the front of his led. 

The action b^an by cavabqr. As that of the Thebans were better 
mounted and braver troops dian the Ijacedsemonian hovse, the latter weie not 
long before they were broken and driven upon the infantiy, which they threw 
into some contusion. Epaminondas, following the horse closely, marched 
swiAly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon the phalanx with aJl the weight of his 
heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of tioops 
with orders to take Eparninotidas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopidas, 
upon the sight of that movement, advanced with incredible speed and bold- 
ness at the head of tlie Sacred Battalion, to prevent the enemy's design, and 
iaidced Cleombrotus himself, who, by ttiat sudden and unexpected attack, wia 
thrown into disorder. The battle was very obstinate, and while Cleombrotui 
could act, the victor)' continued in suspense, and declared for neither |>arty 
When he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the vicioiy 
and the Laceda>monians, to avoid the ^me of abandoning the bodv of their 
king, redoubled their efforts, and a great slaughter ensued on both «vicies. The 
Spartans fought with so much fury about the body, that at length Ihey gained 
their point, and carried it off. Animated by st> gbrious an advantage, they 
prepared to return to the diarge, which would perhaps have proved suooesi* 
till, had the allies seconded their ardour. Hut the left wing, >eerntr thf Lace- 
dsmoniao phalanx broken, and believir^ all lost, especially when they heard 
that theki^g was dead, took to flight, and drew ofl* tne rest of the army aJoc^ 
with tbem. Epaminondas followed them vigorously, and killed a great num- 
ber in the pursuit. The Thebans remained masters of the field of battle, 
erected a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The LaceosnioniaoB had never received such a blow. The roost bloody 
defeats till then had scarcely ever coat them more than four or five hundred of 
their citizens. They had been seen, however, animated, or rather violently 
incensed against Athens, to ransom, by a truce of fifty years, about three bun- 
dled of their citliens, who had suflned thcoiselves to be anut op in the little 
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island of Sphacteria. Here tliey lost four thousand men, one Umhj81b4 of 
whom wvre I^cedaeiiioniaiiB, and four bundled Spartans,* out of ftvwiMW* 
dred who were in the battle. The Thebana had ODly three huodnd non kiUed, 

among whom \v*;re few ot their citizens. 

Tbe city of Sparta at that time celebrated the gymnastic games, and was 
lull of straneers, whom curiosity had brought thither. When the ooufien tr* 
rived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their defeat, the ephuri, though 
perfpctly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan empire had 
received a mortal wound, would not permit itie representations of tbe theatre 
to be suspended, nor any changes in the oelebntioo of tbe festifai. They 
sent to every family the nan»es of their relations who were killed, and re- 
mained in the theatre, to sr^c that tbe dances and games were cootioued with- 
out interruption to the end. 

The next day, the loss of each family being known, the fatfwis and relatives 
of those who had died in the brittle, met in the public place, and saluted and 
embraced each other with great joy and serenity in meir looks ; while tbe 
others kept themselves close in their houses ; or if necessity obliged them to 
go al»t)aa, it was with a sadness and dejection of aspect, which sensibly ex- 
pressf'd their profound anguish and affliction. That difference was still more 
semaricable in the women. Grief, silence, and tears, distinguished those who 
expected (he return of their sons : but aodi as had lost their sons, were seen 
hurrying to tbe temples to thank the gods, and congratulating each <^Aief upCB 
their glory and good fortune. It cannot be denied, that such sentiments ai^gue 
great courage and resolution : but 1 would not have them entirely extioguiah 
Mtunl teoaetness, and should hare been better pleased had there been less 
of ferocity in tbem.t 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to Icnow how to act in regard to those 
who had ded from the battle. As they were numerous, and of the most pow- 
«iitl families in the city, it was not safe to infKet upon them tbe punisiMnenli 
assigned by the laws, lest their despair should induce them to take some vio- 
lent resolution fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded 
from all oflSces aiid employments, but it was a disgrace to contract any alli- 
ance with them by marriage. Any person who nu t then m the streets might 
buffet them, which they were obliged to suffer. They were besides to wear 
dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of difi^rent colours. And lastly, they 
were to shave half their beards, and to let the other half grow. It was a great 
loss to the Spartans to be deprived of so mamr of their soldieiy , at tbe time 
they bad such prcssii^ocrn^ion for them. To remove this difficulty, they 
cb(Me Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such alterations in the 
laws as he should think fit. Agesilaus, without adding, retrenching, or chang- 
ing any thing, found means to save tlie fugitives without prejudice to tbe state. 
In a full assembly of the Lacedaemonians, he decreed, Uiat for the present 
day. the laws should be suspended, and of no effect ; but ever after to remain 
in full force and authority." By these few words he preserved the Spartan 
bws Mtlre, and at the same time restored to the state a great number of ill 
members, in preventing their being for ever degrsded, and cooMqueotiy -me- 
lesB to tbe rejHiblic. 

Af^r tfie battle of Leuctre, the two parties were industriously employed, 
tbe one in retrieving, and the other in improTing their victoiy.t 

Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched them into Arcadia: 
but with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He confined bimsell 
to altiddog some small towns of toe Manfinieans, which he took, and laid the 
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country waste. This rave the Spartans some joy : and they began to take cou- 
rage, nom believing their condition not entirely desperate.* 

The Thebans, soon afttr their victory, sent an account of it to Athens, and 
to demand aid at the same time against the common enemy. The senate was 
then sitting, which received the courier with great coldness, did not make him 
the usual presents, and dismissed him without taking any notice of aid. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the considerable advantage which the Thebans had 
gained over the Lacedaemonians, could not dissemble the umbrage and dis- 
satisfaction which so sudden and unexpected an increase of a neighbouring povr* 
er gave them, which might soon render itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thebes. Kpaminoiidas and Pelopidas had been elected joint govemois 
of Bieotia. Having ass«'mbled all the troops uf the Bœotians and tlieir allies, 
whose number daily increased, they entered Peloponnesus, and caused many 
places and people to revolt trom 'he Lacedaemonians, Elis, Aigos, Arcad/a, and 
the greatest part of Laconia itself It was then about the winter-soistice, and 
towards the end of the h»X month of the 3'ear ; so that in a few day& tbey were 
to (}uit their offices ; the first day of the next month being assigned by law for 
their resigning them to the persons appointed to succeed them, upon pain of 
death, if they held them beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending 
the badness of the season, and more the dreadful consequences of ini'ringiog 
that law, were for marching back the anny immediately to Thebes. PeloDi- 
das was the first who, entering mto the opinion of Epaminondas, animated (oe 
citizens, and engaged them to take the advantage of the enemy's alarm, and 
to pursue their enterprise in neglect of a formality, from the observance of 
which they nvght justly believe themselves dispensed by the state itself, as 
the service of the slate, when founded injustice, is the sovereign law and rule 
of the people's obedience. 

They entered Laconia, therefore, at the head of an army of seventy thousand 
good soldiers, the twelfth part of whom were not Thebans. The great repu- 
tation of the two generals was the cause that all tlie allies, even without or- 
der or public decree, obeyed them with respectful silence, and marched with 
entine confidence and courage under their command. It was six hundred years 
since the Dorians had established themselves at Lacedaenoon ; and in all that 
time they had never seen an enemy upon their lands ; not daring till then to 
set foot in them, and much less to attack their city, though without walls. The 
Thebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto untouched by an enemy, • 
ran through it with fire and sword, destroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas, without any opposition whatever. 

Parties had been posted to defend some important passes. Ischolas the 
Spartan, who commanded one of these detachments, distinguished himself in 
a peculiar manner. Finding it impossible with his small body of troops to 
support the enemy's attack, and thinkir^ it below a Spartan to abandon bis 
post, he sent back the young men, who were of age and condition to serre 
their country effectually, and kept none with him but such as were advanced 
in years. Devoting himself with these, after the example of Leonidas, to the 
public good, they sold their lives dear ; and after having defended themselves 
a long time, and made great slaughter of their enemies, they all perished 
to a man. 

Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great address and wisdom. He 
looked upon this imiption of the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it wai 
not only vain, but dangerous to oppose ; whose rapid course would be but of 
short duration, and after some ravages, subside of itself. He contented him- 
self with distributing his best troops into the middle, and all the most important 
parts of the city, strongly securing all the posts. He was determin«d not to 
quit the town, nor to hazard a battle, and persisted in that resolution, without re- 
gard to all the raillery, insults, and menaces of the Thebans, who defied him 
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l>v name, and called upon him to come out aod defend hii country, w]m bad 
alone been the cause of all its sufieringi, in kindling^ the war. « . ^ 

But far greater afflictions to Agesilaus, were the commotions and 'disorders 
excited within the city, the murmurs and complaints of the old nn^ iu tiic 
bigbest aflHctkm «nd (^iispair, from heing witnesses of what they sa^nrt^aB well 
as of the women, who seemed quite distracted with hcarir^ the threateniru^ 
«-rîps of the enemv. and seeing tfie neij^hbouring country all on fire ; while flic 
ilaines and smok«:, wiiich drbw almost upon them, 'seemed to denounce a like 
nisfortmie to themselves. Whatever courage Açesilaus might express in h» 
outward behaviour, he could not fail of being sensibly afflicted with so mournful 
an object ; to which was added, the grief oT loosing his reputation ; who, hav- 
ii^ found the city in a most flourishii^ and potent condition when he came to > 
the government, now saw it fallen to Boch a degree, and all its ancient glory 
lost under him ! He was besides, secretly mortified at so mournful a contra- 
diction of a boast he had often made, tliat no woman of Sparta had ever i«en 
the smoke of an enemy's camp/' 

While he was giving: different orders in the city, he was informed, that a 
certain number of mutineers had seized an important j>o<t, with a resolution 
to defend themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately thither ; and as if he 
had been entirely unacquainted with their bad design, he said to them, com- 
radf's, it is not there I sent you." At the same time ho poiiU» d to difT^-n nf 
nobtb to divide them ; to which they went, believing their enterprise had not 
Men discovered. This order, which he gave without emotion, argues a great 
presence of mind in Agesilaus, and shows that in times of trouble it is not pro- 
per to see too much, that the culpable may not want time to reflect nnd repent. 
He thought it more advisable to suppose that small troop innocent, than to urge 
them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous inquir}-. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swollen by the melting of the snows, 
and the Tbebans found meure difficulty in passing it tlian they had expected, as 
well fiom the extreme coldness of the water as m rapidity. As Epaminondas 
passed at the head of his infantry , some of the Spartans showed him to Agesilaus; 




battle in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the midst of it. I If did not 
however think proper to attempt the forcing of the city ; aod not beira^ able to 
induce Agesilaus to quit it, cKbee to retire. It woula nave been diflicolt for 
Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, to have defended itself long against a vic- 
torious army. But the wise captain who commanded it, apprehended that he 
should draw upon himself the whole force of Peloponnesus, and still more, that 
he should excite the jealourjr of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned 
his destroying so potent a repiiblir, and "pulling out," as Leptinus says, " one 
of the eyes of Greece," as a proof of his skill. f He confined himself, there- 
fore, to the glory of ha vii^ humbled the proud, whose laconic lai^uage added 
new haughtiness to their commands, and of having reduced them to the neces- 
sity, as he boasted himself, of enlarging their style, nnd leqgtfaenil^ tlieiriliono- 
syllables.^ At his return he again wasted the country. « 

In this expedition the Tbebans reinstated Areadia into one bodj. and took 
Messenia from the Spartans, who had iOQg been in possession of it,§ after having 
expelled all its inhabitants. It was a country equal in extent to i.aconia, and 
as fertile as the best of Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed 
ia diflbrent ragkns of Greece, Ita^, and SkSty, co the fint notice given them, 
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returned with incredible joy ; animated by the kvre of tbeur coaDt^.wm 

to all mpn, and almost as much by their hatred to the Spartans, which the 
length ol time had only increased. They built themselves a city, which, trom 
llie ancient name wascallad Messene. Among the bad evenfts oT tbit war, none 
eave the Lacedsmooians more sensible displeasure, or rather more lively grief; 
because from time immemorial an irreconriloablo enmity had sub^istc^ be- 
tween Sparta aitd Messeue, which seemed iiitapablc ui bein^ eztiiigui^hed but 
hf tbe nnal rain of the one'or the other.* 

Polybius reflects upon an ancient error in the conduct of the Messenians with 
regard to Sparta, which was the cause ofall their misfortunes. This was their 
too great solicitude tor the present tranquillity, and through an eicessive love 
of peace, their neglecting the meaOB of making it sure and lasting. Two of 
the most powerful states of Greece were their neighbours, the Arcadiam and 
Lacedirmunians. The latter, from their first settlement in the country, bad 
declared open war a|^înst them : the others, on the contrary, always joined 
with them, and entered into all their interests. But the Mesaei^ns bad neither 
the courae*' to oppose their violent and irreconcileal '» etu mîes with valour 
and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with due r^ard their faithful and af- 
fectionate allies. When the two atatei were either at war with each other, or 
carried tbeir arms elsewhere, the Messenians, little provident for the future, 
and regard in2C only their present repose made it a rule never to engage in the 
quarrel un either side, and to observe an exact neutrality. In such conjunc- 
tiires they congratulated themselves upon their wisdoiB and soceest in presery- 
in'r their tranquillity, while their nei^bours around them were involved in 
trouble and confusion. But this tranquillity was of no long durillon. The 
Lacedœmonians, having subdued their enemies, fell u^m Xliem will» all their 
forces; and finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of defendinj 
themselves, they reduced them to submit, either to tbe yoke of a rigid slavery, 
or to banish themselves from their country. And this was several times llieir 
case. They ought to have reflected, says Polybius,t that as there is nothing 
more desirable or advantageous than peace, when ImindediDjuatioe an<i honour, 
so there is nothing more shameful, and at the same time more pernicious,' 
attained by bad measures, and purchased at tbe price ol iibei^jr^ . 



SICTIOir v.— THE TWO TITEBAJV GENERALS, AT THEIR RETURPT, 

AND ABSOLVED. SPAUTA IMPLORES AID OF ATHENS. 

It might be expected, that the two Theban captains, on their return to their 
ooimtry after such memorable actions, should have been received with genefil 
applause, and all the honours that could be conferred upon tbem. Instead 
of which they were both summoned to answer as criminals against the state, 
for baviitt^, contraiy to the law, whereby they were obUeed to resign their 
eonmandto new^jlllberB, retaioed it four monmi beyond the appoinlM teim^' 
during which they bad performed in Hos^ia, .Arcadia, and Laoonian all thmi 

great things we have related. 

A behaviour of this kind is surprising ; and the relation of it cannot be read 
widioot a secret indignatioo : l>ut such a conduct bad a very plaiaihie founda- 
tion. The zealous assertors of a liberty lately regained, were apprehensive 
that the example might prove very pernicious, in authorising some tuture ma« 
gistrate to mamtain himself in command beyond the established term, and io 
consequence to turn his arms against his countiy. It is not to bo doulrted but* 
tlie Romans would have acted in the same manner : and if they were so severe 
as to put an otTicer to death, though victorious, tor giving battle without bis 
general's orders, how would ihey have behaved to a general, who should havt 
cootimied four months in tl|e supreme command, ooolniy to ûm km^mtt^ 
upon his own authority ? t 

• PlH».1. hr. p. S0T.SSI. 
t Eipuvit yap, luia luv tn d\%a>* uai irprrovTot. aaXXitr^v hti rnyia va 
M «MMc «I â«Aiia( orcuiiiiTb. iravru* aierxurov mi ÇAaCffwrafov» 
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Pelopidas was tbe fint cited before the tribunal. He defended himself with 
Itat force and gi c a ti w of mind than was expected from a man of his charac- 
ter, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, 
forsook him before the judges. His air and discourse, which had something 
timid and cringing in it, denoted a man who was afraia of death, and did not 
in the least iociine tbe<judSM in his favour, who acquitted him, not without 
difficulty. Epaminoruias appeared, and spoke with a quite different air and 
tone. He seemed, if I may be allowed the expression, to charge danger in 
front without emotion. Instead of justifying himself, he made a panegyric on 
his actions, and repeated, in a loAy s^le, in what manner he had ravaged La« 
conia, re-established Messenia, and re-united Arcadia in one Ixxiy. lie con- 
cluded with saying, that be should die with pleasure, if the Thebans would 
Mounce the sole glory of thoae actions to him, and aeelare that be had done 
tbsm by his own authority, and without their participation. All the voices 
were in his favour, and he returned from his trial, as he used to return from bat- 
tle, with gloiy and universal aj^plause. Such digni^ has true valour, that it 
in a manner seiies tbe admiration of mankind by force.* 

He was by nature designed for great actions ; and every thiitt^ he did, had 
an air of grandeur in it. His enemies, jealous of his glory, ana with design 
to affront him, got bim elected telearch\ an office very unworthy of a person 
of bis merit, tie, boviever, thought it no dishonour to him, and said mat he 
would demonstrate, that "the office did not only show the man, but the man 
the office."t He accordingly raised th:it eniidoyinerit to very great dignity, 
which before consisted in only taku^ care that tbe streets were tient clean, 
the dirt carried away, and tbe drains and oonunon sewers m good oiaer.| 

The Laceds-nioiiiruis, having every thir^ to fear frtJm an enemy, whom the 
late successes had rendered still more haught)' and enterprising than ever, and 
seeing themselves exposed every moment to a riew imipti<H), had recourse to 
tbe Athenians, and sent deputies to them to implore their aid. The person 
who spoke began with describing, in the most path»Mic terms, the deplorable 
condition and extreme danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged 
upon the insolent haughtiness of the Tbeoans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing less than the empire of all Greece. He insinuated 
what Athens in particular had to fear, if they were suffered to extend their 
power by the increase of allies, who every day went over to their party, and 
augmented their forces. He called lo mmd die bappr timea, in which tbe 
einct union between Athens and Sparta bad preserrea Greece, to the equal 
glory of both states ; and concluded with saying, how ^^at an addition it 
would be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, which 



mm fbanonoe bad generously sacrificed welf for the common inteietl and 

safety .§ 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced in his discourse : 
but at the same time they had not focgot the bad treatment which they haa 
euflèred fiom the Spartans on more than one occasion, and especiattf alter the 
d^eat of Sicily. However, their compassion for the present misfortunes of 
Sparta prevailedover the sense of fonner injuries, and determined them to as- 
sist the Lacedaemonians with all their forces. Some time after, the deputies of 
aeTersI states being assembled at Athens, a leaa;ue of confoderacy was con- 
cluded against the Thebans, conformably to tbe Tate treaty of Anlalcides, end 
the intention of tlie king of Persia, who continually urged its execution. 1Î 

A slight advantage gained by the Spartans over their enemies raised them 
from tbe dejection of spirits in which they had hitherto remained, as H general* 
ly happens, when in a mortal distemper the least glimpse of a recovery en- 
livens hope and lecalJa jqy. Archidamus, son of Ageiilaus,tiavieg received aid 
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irom DionrsiiiB the Younger, tyraat of Sicily, put himself at the head of Iit5 

troops, ana defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called Diodorus Siculus, 
" The Battle without Tears," because he did not lose a man, and killed a 
givat number of the enemy. The Spartans before had been so much accus- 
lomed to conquer, that they beeame insensible to the pleasure of victoiy : but 
when the news of thi- l atilr rrived, and they saw Archidnmus return victori- 
ous, they could not contain their joy, nor keep within the city. His Either 
was the first who went ovt to meet nhn, weeping^ withjoy and tendenaas. He 
was foiloirad by the l^reat offit^n an<) inaj>:istrates. The crowd of old men sod 
Avomon came <K)wn as far as the rivf r, lifting up theirhands to heaven, ?nd pe- 
tunia^ th:itiki' to the gods, as if this action had obliterated the shame of Sparta, 
and they began to see those happy days again, id which the Spartan gloiy ana 
reoutation had risen £o liîgh.* 

Fhiliscus, who had been sent by the kii^ of Persia to reconcile the Greciao 
states, was arrived atDelphos, to which place he summoned their deputies to 
repair I Ik s^od was not at all consulted in the affair discussed in that ns^cm- 
h\y. rii( "^j i <rt^ns demanded, that Mes^ene and its inhabitants should rt^turolo 
tltetr obedience to them. Upon the refusal of the Thebans to comply with that 
demand, the assembly broke up, and Pbiliscus retiied, after having left con- 
siderable sumsof mont^y with the Lacedemonians, for levying troops and car- 
lying on the war. Sparta, reduced nrtd humbled by its losses, was no longer 
the object of the fear or jealousy ot ihe Persians, but Thebes, victorious and 
triumphant, pave them ju.st cause of inquietude. T 

To form a league against Thebes with crrrater certainty. fJie allies bnd -^t nt 
deputies to the great king. The Thebans on their side deputed Pelopidas ; 
an extremely wise cboicé, from the great reputation of the amhassador, wbich 
is no indifferent circumstance in respect to the success of a negotiation. The 
battle of Leuctra had spread his fame into the remntest province? of Asia. 
Wh«ï he arrived at the court, and appeared among the princes and nobility, 
tiiey cried out, in admiration of him, 'Mhis is he who deprived the Lacedae- 
monians of their empire by sea and land, and reduced Sparta to confine it«<'lf 
between the Eurotas and Taygetus, that not long since^nder its kiqg .4ge- 
silaus, threatened no less than to invade us in Susa and Ecbatana.'*t 

Altaxerexes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extraordinary 
honours, and took pleasure in extolling him highly before the lords of h court ; 
partly out of esteem for his great merit, but much more out of vanity and self- 
love, and to insinuate to his subj ects, that the greatest and most illustrious persons 
made their court to him, and paid homage to his power and good fortune. But 
after havir^ admitted him to audienrp, and heard his discourse, in his opinion 
more nervous than thai ui liie Aliieiiian ambassadors, and more simple than that 
of the lAcedœmonians, whidi was sayir^ a great deal, he esteemed him more 
than ovPT : niv\ as is commnn with kin*^^,? who are but little accustomed to 
constraint, he did not dissemble his extreme r^rd for him, and bis preference 
of him to all the rest of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, haa apprized the kin^, bow important it 
was to the interest of his crown, to pn>tect an infant pow^^r w hich had never 
borne arms against the Persians, and which, in forming a kmd oi balai»ce be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, might be able to make a useful diversion against 
those republics, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of rer^ia, that had 
lately cost it so many losses and inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian. waS 
the best received aAer him ; because, being passionately desirous of homblins 
Spifti, and at the same time of pleasing the king, he did not appear areiae to 
ttie views of Pelopidas. 

ThA king having pressed Pelopidas to explain what lavou» be had to ask 
of him, hft dtmanded, that Meesene sboold coaUooe free and eienpt fion 
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Hie yoke of Spaita ; tbittfie AthonUn alleys, which hid mIM to kftm 

coancf Bœotu, should be recalled, or that war should be declared agmmst 
Athens ; and that those who would not come into the league, or march against 
such as sbouid oppose it, should be attacked first. All which was decreed, 
«BdtbeTliebeiaooelaMafifîeiidsiiidellietof Ihekiqg. Lmd, the colleague 
of Timagoras. said loud enough to be heard by Aitamiet, *' Athena has no- 
thing now to do but to 6nd some other ally." 

Feiopidas^ having obtained all he desired, left the court, without accepting 
toy DKHe or the king's many présents, than nhal wasneceMiyto carry nome 
as a token of his favour and good will ; and this aggravated the complainta 
which were made against the other Grecian ambassadors, who were not so 
reserved and delicate in point of interest. One of those from tiie Arcadians 
•aid on his return home, that he had aeen many slavea at the king's court, but 
no men. He added, that all his magnificence was no more than vain osten- 
tation ; and that the so much boasted plantain of gold,* which was valued 
at so high a price, had not shade enough under it for a gras:>hopper. 

Of au die deputies, Timagoras had received Âe most presents. He did 
not only accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent bed, and slaves to 
make it, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough in that office ; which 
shows that sloth and luxury were little in fashion at AtMDS. He received also 
twenty-four cowa, with slaves to take care of them ; as having occasion to 
drink milk for some indisposition. Lastly, at his departure, he was carried in 
a chair to the sea-side at the king's expense, who gave four talents for that 
service. His colleague Leon, on their arrivai at Auens, accused him of not 
having cooununicated anv thing to him. and of haViog Jomed with Pelopidas 
in eveiy thing. He was bnugfat to a tnal in consequeoces and oondemned te 
suffer death. 

It does not appear diat die acceptance of presents incensed the Atheniail» 

most against Timagoras. For Iphicrates, a simple porter, who bad been À 
the Persian court, and had also received presents, having said in a full assem- 
bbr, that he was of opinion a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of tke 
une aiehooi annoally elected, nine anbeandon should be choaenout of tie 
poorest of the people to be sent to the king, in order to their beii^ enriched 
by die voyage, the assembly only laughed, and made a jest of it. But what 
emended the more was, the Thel>ans obtained all they demanded. In which, 
•ays Phitarch, they did not éafy eaonéar the great reputation of Pelopidu, 
nor comprehend how much stronger and more efficacious that was in persuad- 
ing, than all the harangues and rhetorical flourishes of the other ambassadoœ ; 
especially with a prince, accustomed to caress and comoly with the strongest 
as the Tbebam undoubtedly were at that tine, and who oendes was not sooj 
to humble Sparta and Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Tbebans for Pelopidas were not a little aug- 
mented by the good success of this embassy, which had procured the freedom 
of Greece, and the re-establidbment of Mesaeoe : and be was eitremely a^ 
plauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Thessalia was the theatre, where the valour of Pelopidas made the 
greatest figure, in the expedition of the Thebans against Alexander, tyrant of 
Phene. 1 shall relate it entire, and unite in one point of view all which 
lates to that great event, without any other interruption than the jottimy « 
Pelopidas into Ma ce donia, to appease the troubles of that court. 



ncnoirvi. — pelopidas mahchfs aguvst alexanoer, tyrant of 

IS KILLED IN A BATTLE. TRAGICAL END OF ALEXANDER. 

The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, which for mamr years had 
kided it over all Greece, either in conjunction or separatehr, oad ini^ired 
■MBe of their neighbouis with the desire of aupplantiqg fliow cniea, and gmng 
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birth to the hop** of succeeding tliem in the pre-emioeiice. A powerbad rise/i 
UP in Thessalv, which began to grow fonnidabk. J«on, tjniH 01 Pliers, had 
been decland geoon)i«imo of the Thessalians by the cooMnt of the people 
of that province ; and it was to his merit, universally knomi, he owed ttiat 
diicnity. He was at the head of an army of about eiht tbousaodbone. and 
twenty thousand heavy-anned foot, without reclamni|(uie lighlnumed lolalat, 
and mifrbt have undertaken airf thing with such a body of dieciplined and in- 
trepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the valour and conduct of their 
general. But death prevented his design». He was assassinated by perMins 
who had conspired his destruction,* .... 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were substituted in his place ; 
the latter of whom killed the other lor the sake of reignirw: alone, and wa5 «oon 
after killed himself by Alexander of Pherap, who seized tbe tyranny, uoàex 
the pretence of revengn^ the death of Polydon» hit latber, afanst whoa Mo- 

pidas was sentt , , r i j 

As the tyrant made open war again?! several people ol i hos*a\y, and was 
secretly intriguing to subject them all, the citizens sent ambassadors loTbtbes 
to demand troofM and a general. Epaminondas being employ ed in Pelopoo- 
ncsus, Pelopidas took upon himself the charge of this expedition. He set out 
for Thessalv with an army, made himself master of Larissa, and obliged Alex- 
ander to make his submission to biro. He there endeavoured by miJd usage and 
frieodflhip lo change his disposition, and from a tyrant to man hioi become a 
just and humane prince ; but finding him incorrigible, and of unetam/>/etJ bru- 
tality, and hearing every day, new complaints of his cruei/y, debauched life, 
and insatiable avarice, he began to treat him with warm reproon and iMmcei. 
The tyrant, alarmed at such usage, withdrew secretly «iHh his guard ; and 
Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians in security from any attempt* of his, and 
in good undersUndii^ with each other, set out for Macedonia, where bis pre- 
sence had been desired. * 

Aroyntas U. had lately; died, and lefl issue thrae legitimate children, Alex- 
ander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural son, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reened but one year, and was succeeded by Perdiccas, with whom bis brother 
emy disputed the crown4 The two brothot invitod PolopidBt,^ther to 
be the abitrator and judge of their quaml, or to otpoose the atdo «0 which bo 
should see the most right. 

Pelopidas had 00 sooner arrived, than he put an end to all disputes, and re- 
called those who had been banisbed by either party. HaTÎnr taken Philip, 



the brother of Perdiccas. and thirty other children of the noblest families of 
Maicedonia for hostages, he carried them to Thebes ; to show the Greeks how 
lai the authority of the Thebans extended, from the reputation of their arms, 
and an entire confidence in their justice aid fideliQr. It this Philip who 
wia father of Alexander the CSnat, and aftenvaidi made wirogaimt thoQieeki, 
to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia some years after, occa- 
akned by the death of Perdiccas, who was kilted in battle. The friends of 
the deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous to arrive before Ptolemy 
bad time to execute his projects, who made new efforts to establish himself 
upon the throne, and not having an army, he raised some mercenaiy troops in 
haste, with whom he marched agafaiet PtiDlemy* When they were near each 
other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt those mercenary soldiers by presents of 
money, and to brin« them over to his side. At the same time, awed by the repu- 
tation and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his superior and masïtf, 




iB«cbipci (de Fall. Lerat p. 400 ) of thf ^S^'in of PcrJicck* after Aletaflder** d««tb. 
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had recourse to caresses and entreaties, and promised iothemoet sokiDO man- 
ner to bold the crown only as guardian to the too of the deo«tted, to ftdmoir- 
hsdge as friends and enemies all those who were 10 to the Thehans, and in 
security of his engagements, he gave his son Philoxenus, and fifty other children 
who were educated with him, as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The treadieiy of the meicenaiy soldiers greatly occupied his thoughts. 
He was mfonned, that they had sent the greatest part ot their effects, with 
their wives and children, into Pharsalus, a city of Thessaly, and conceived 
that a fair opportunity for being revenged on them ibr their perfidy. He there- 
lore drew tcgether some Tbosalian tntops, and marehed Mo Phauah», where 
he was scarcely arrived before Alexander the tyrant came against him with a 
powerful army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassador to him, be- 
lieving that he caroe to justify himself, and to answer to the complaints ot the 
Thebifis, went to bhn with only Ismenias in his company, witboot any jpre- 
caution. He was not ignorant of his being an impious wretch, as void ot laith 
as of honour ; but he imagined, that respect for Thebes, and regard to his dig- 
nity and reputation, would prevent him from attemptii^ any thing against his 
person. He was mistaken ; for the tyrant, seeing Uiem alone and unarmed, 
made them both prisoners, and seized Pharéalus. 

Polybius highly censures the imprudence of Pelopidas upon this occasion. 
** There is in the commerce of society," says he, '* certain assurances, and as 
it were ties of mutual faith, upon which one may reasonably rely : such are 
the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered as hostages, 
and above all, the consistency of the past conduct of those with whom one 
treats : when, notwithstanding those motives for our confidence, we are de- 
ceived, it is a misfortune, but not a fault; but to trust one's seir to a Imoim 
traitor, a reputed villain, is certainly an unpaidonable instance of error and 
temerity."* 

So hwék a perfidy filled Aleiander's subjects with terror and distrust, who 
very much susi>ecled,thatafter so flagrant an injustice, and so daring a crime» 
the tyrant would spare no one, and would look u}>on himself upon all occasions, 
and with ail sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed no farther re- 
card to bis conduct and actioas. When Ifae news was brought to Tbebcs, the 
Thebans, incensed at so vile an insult, immediately sent an army into Tberealy ; 
and as they were displeased with Epamirjondas, uf)on the groundless suspicion 
of his having been too favourable to the Lacedsmonians unon a certain occa- 
sion, tbey nominated other generals ; so that be served in tniseipedition only 
as a private man. The love of his country and of the public good extinguished 
all resentment in the heart of that great man, and would not permit him, as is 
too common, to abandon its service through any pique of honour, or personal 
disconlent.t 

The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pbene, and made a show of him 
to all the world at first, imagining that such a treatment would humble his 

£ ride, and abate bis courage. But Pelopidas, seeiqg the inhabitants of Phers 
t great consteniation, perpetually consoled tiiero, advising tbem not to des- 
pair, and assuring them that it would not be long before the tjrrant would be 
punished. He caused him to be told, that it was as imprudent as unjust to 
torture and put to death every day so many innocent citizens, who had never 
done hini any wrong, and to snare bis life, who, be imew, would no sooner be 
out of his hands, than he would punish him as his crimes deserved. The ty- 
rant, astonished at bis greatness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so much 
pains for death ? It is," returned the illustrious prisoner, that Uiou mayest 
psffiab the sooner, by being still more detestable to the gods and men.*' 

From tliat time the tyrant gave orders that nobody should see or speak to 
him. But Thebe his wife, the daughter of Jason, who had also been tfrant 
of Pbere, having heard of the constancy and courage of Pelopidas fnun those 
ifboguaidadbim,bada€uiiositytoieeandcQnvciwwilhbiai; and Aleian- 
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der could not refuse her his permission.* He loved her tenderly, if a tyrant 
may be said to love any body : but notwitbstandii^ that tenderness, he tr^rited 
her reiy cruelly, -and was in perpetual distrust even of her. He never went 
to ber anitment without a slave neforp him with a naked sivord in h» i^m d 
' aenaine som 



_ g^uaid to search every coffer for concealed poniaidk 

" Wretched prince." cries Cicero, who could confide more id a siare and a 
harinarian, than in bit own wife !'* 

Tbebe, therefiwe, desiriiv: to see Pelopidaa, found him in a melancholy coi^ 
dition, dressed in a poor habit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of • veiy 
thiqg that might console him in bis distress. Not Mine able to refrain frora 
lean at such a sight, " ah ! uofertunate Pelopidas,** said she, how I lament 
3W poor wife !" " No, Thebe," replied he, ^*it is yourself you should lament, 
who can suffer such a monster as Alexander, without being his prisoner.'* 
Those words made a deep impression on Thebe ; for it was with eiU^me !«• 
^ctance she bore the tyrant*s cruelty, violence, and infionoiM way of IMtm, 
Hence, going often to see Pelopidas, and frequently bewailing beiore him the 
iiyuries she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence lor ber hlitht—i, 
while hatred and the desire of^ revenge grew stronger in her heart. 

The ThebaDjgeneials, who had enter«»d Thessaly, did nothing there of ai^ 
importance, andwere obliged, l)y their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon 
flie countiy. The tyrant pursued tliem in their retreat, harassed thera shame* 
nilly, and killed great numbers of their troops. The whole anny would har« 
bean defeated, if tlie soldieia bad not obliged Epaminondas, who serred aa a 
private man among them, to take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at 
the head of the cavaliy, and light-armed foot, posted himself m the rear ; 
wheie» aometinies lustaioing the enemy's attacks, and sometimes charging 
in his turn, he oondnct ad the retreat with success, and preserved the 
Bœotians. The generals, upon their return, were each of them fined ten thou- 
sand drachmas, and Epaminondas substituted in their place. As the public 
flood was his sole view, be overlooked the injurious treatment and kind of af- 
front which he had received, and had full amends in the sioiT tittt attended 
such generous and disinterested conduct. 

Some days after, he marched at the head of the anny into Thessaly, nbitber 
Us leputation had preceded bim. It bad spread already both terror and joy 
through the whole countiy ; terror among the tyrant's friends, whom the fiiT 
name of Epaminondas dismayed, and joy among the people, from the assn- 
tance of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyranny, and the ty- 
rant punished for all his crimes. But Epaminondas, prefemiv Uie safety of 
relopidas to his own glory, instead of carrying on the wariHi£ vigour, as he 
might have done, chose rather to protract it : from the apprehenSon that the 
tyrant, if reduced to despair, would, like a wild beast, turn bis whole nee upon 
his prisoner: for heknewthevraience and brutality of bb nature, wblSwoSd 
hearken neither to reason nor justice ; and that he took delight in buiyiK 
men alive ; that some he covered with the skins of bears and wild boars, that 
bis dogs miçht tear them to pieces, or he shot Uiem to death with arrows. 
1 tiese were his freauent sports and diversions. In the cities of MeKbcna aad 
Scotusa, cities of Magnesia, which were in alliance with him, he called an as- 
sembly of the citizens, and causing them to be surrounded by his guards, be 
ordered the throats of all their youth to be cut in his presence. 

Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part m the Traedes of Euripides, 
he suddenly went out of the theatre, and sent to the actor to tell him, not to 
be under any apprehension upon that account ; for that his leaving the place 
was not from any discontent in regard to him, but because be was ashamed to 
let the citizens see him, wim bad cut so many of their throats witbooft anj 
compassion, weep over the misfortunes of Hercules and Andromache. 

Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was much so of fear at this time. 
AmaMd at tbe sudden anival of Epamlnondu, and dazzled with the nu^Jesty 
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that surrounded him, he made haste to despatch persons to him with apo- 
logies for his conduct, fipaniinoodas could not suffer that the Thebans should 
eiuier make peace or alliance with so wicked n man. He only ^nted him a 
truce for thirty ciajs : and after having got Felopidas and Ismenias out of his 
hands, be retired with bis troops. 

Fear is not a master whose lessons make any deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of man. The tyrant of Phere soon returned to his natural dis- 
position He ruined several cities of Thessaly^and put garrisons into those of 
Phtbia« Acbsea, and Magnesia. Tbose cities sent deputies to Tbebes to de- 
mand a succour of troops, praying tbat tbe oommand of them might be given 
to Pelopidas, which was granted. He was upon the point of setting out, when 
there happened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the city of Tbebes was 
darkened at noon-day. The dread and oomleination was general. Pelopi^ 
das knew very well that this accident had nothing unnatural in it ; but ne 
did not think it proper for him to expose seven thousand Thebans against their 
will, nor to compel them to march in the terror and apprehension with which 
be peroeiTed they were seised. He therefore gave himself to the Tbessaliani 
alone, and, takins with liim three hundred horse of such Thebans and stran- 
gers as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the prohibition of the sooth- 
sayers, and the opinion of the most wise and judicious.* 

He was personally incensed against Aleiander, in resentment of the injuries 
he bad received from him. What Thebe his wife had said, and he himself 
knew, of the freneral discontent in regard to the tyrant, çave him hopes of 
finding ^reat divisions in his court, and a universal disposition to revolt. But 
his strofigevi Miotiv e was the beauty and grandeur of the action in itself : for 
his sole desire and aiul^ition was, to show all Greece, that at the same time 
the Lacedaemonians sent generals and officers to Dionysius the tyrant, and the 
Athenians on their part were in a manner in the pav of Alexander, to whom 
they had erected a statue of brass, as to their benefactor, the Thebans were 
the only people who declared war against tyranny, and endeavoured to eilcr- 
minate from amor^ the Greeks all umust aind violent government. 

After having assembled bis aiuj at Pharsalus, be marched against the ty- 
Tsnt : who, being apprised that Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowira^ 
that nis own infantry was twice as strong as that of the Thcssalians, advanced 
to meet him. Pelopidas being told by some one. that Alexander approached 
witib a great armv, So much the better," replied he, *' we shall neat the 
greater number.*' 

Near a place called Cynoccphalus, there were very high and steep hills, 
which lay in the middle of the plain. Both armies were in motion to seize that 

r 'witn their infimtiy, when rebipidaa ordered Us cavahy to cfaaige that of 
enemy. The horse of Pelopidas broke Alexander's ; and while they pur- 
sued them upon the plain, Alexander appeared suddenly upon the top of the 
bills, having outstripped the Thessalians, and chaigiog violently such as en- 
deavoured to force thoee heights and entrenchments, he killed the foeemost, 
and repulsed the others, whom their wounds obliged to give way. Pelopidas 
seeing this, recalled his horse, and giving them orders to attack the enemy's 
foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who foueht upon the hills. 

Ho present made way through his hiiântiy, ana passed in a moment fiom 
tte rear to the front, ramed the v^|our and courage of his soldiers in such a 
manner, as made the enemies believe themselves attacked by fresh troops. 
They supnorted two or three charges with great resolution : but ûuding the 
infanbyor Pelopidas continnally gaining ground, and that nis cavalry were 
returned from the pursuit to support them, tney began to give way, and retired 
slowly, still makif^ head in their retreat. Pelopidas, seeing the whole army 
of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, tboMgfa it was not yet actually 

fxit to âiefat, bcsan to break, and was in great disorder, he stopi^ for 

tine, kMking about eveiy where for Alexander. 



* Plut, is P«lop. p. SH^am. Xt»ph. I. Ti. p. 601.j 
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As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying and encouriîw 
his mercenary soldiers, he could cootaio nimaelt im) longer : but fired in£ 
that view, and abandoning to his sole resentment the care of his life, ami the 
conduct of the battle, he got â great way before his battalions, and ran forward 
Kith all his force, calling upon and defying Aleiander. The tyrant made no 
answer to hiâ defiance, and not daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide 
himself among his guards. The battalion standing hnn tor aorne time, Pdo- 
pidas broke the first raiikai and killed the ^atest pert the gaatdaunoD Ilie 
spot. The rest cotilinuing the fight at a distance, pierced his arms ami breast 
at leivth with their javelins. The Thessaliaos, alarmed at the daiiger in 
whieh Ih^ saw hhn, made all the haste thej could fiom the tops of the Ulli 
to bis assistance : but he was fallen dead when they arrived. The io&ntiy 
and the Tbeban horse, returning to the fij^hl against the enem^^s main body, 
put them to flight, and pursued them a Kreat way. The plain was coreféd 
widi dead ; for more than three thousamfof the tyrant's troops nere killed. * 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a consummate va- 
lour, is inexcusable, and ha«? been generally condemned, because there b no 
true valour without wisdom and prudence. The greatest courage is cool and 
sedate. It sperei IMf where it ought, and eipoees itself when oeeasioB 
makes it necessaiy. A jTf ii« rr ' ht to sec ( very thing, and to have eveiy 
thing in his thougnts. 'J o be in a condition to apply the proper remedy on 
all occasions, he must not precipitate himself, to the danger of being cut off, 
and of causing the Itm of bis army by his death. 

Euripides, after having said in one of his piccfs, that it i? highly e'onou? for 
the general of an army to obtain the victory by taking care of his own life, 
adds, *' that if it be necessary for him to die, it must be when he resigns his 
life into the hands of virtoe ; to signify, that only virtue, not passion, anger, 
or revenge, has a right over the life of a general, and thai the first dli^ of 
valour is to preserve him who preserv es others.* 

It le ki this sense the saving of Timotheus is so just and amiaMe. When 
Chares dioiped die Athenians the wounds he had received while he was their 
general, and his shield pierced through with a pike, " and forme," said Timo- 
uteos, * when I besieged Samoa.! vfas much ashamed to see a dart fall ve^ near 
me, as hiHng exposed myself like a young man, without necessity, asci moie 
than was consistent for the general of^ so great an army." Hannibal ceilaialy 
cannot be suspected of fear ; and yet it lias been observed, that in the great 
number of battles which he fought, he never received any wound, except only 
at flie siege of Saguntum.f 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached w ith having 
sacrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by such a pradi|pali^ of hisliÉt 
and with having died rather for himself than his couutiy. 

Never was a captain more lamented than him. His death changed the Mé» 
tory,»so lately gained, into mourning. A profound silence and universal afSictkn 
reigned throughout the whole army, as it it had been entirely defeated. VVbcn 
his body was carried to Thebes, the people of aU ages and sexes, the magis- 
trates and priests, from eveiy city 1^ which it passed, came out to meet dhs 
bier, and to march in procession before it, carrying crowns, trophies, and ar- 
mour of gold. The Thessalians, who were at the same time highly afflicted 
for his death, and equally sensible of their obligation to him, made it their re- 
quest, that they might be pennitted to celebrate, at diev sole eipenw, dke 
obsequies of a general who had devoted himself for their prescrvatioo ; aid 
that honourable privilege could not be refused to their graf« (iil zeal. 

His funeral was magnificent, especiallv in the sincere atllictiun of the Tht- 
ham md Thessalians: for, says Plutarch, the external pompof moumias^aod 
those marks of sorrow which may be imposed by the public authority upoo 
thc^ people, are not always certain proofs of their real sentmients. The teais 
w|||ch6ow in private as well as public, the I'egrct expressed equally by 

* Plut, w F«bpw p. sir t PJBt w P«i«r> ^ vn. 
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and small, the pral^sec o^iven hy lli. tjt ncrnl and unaniinouî» voice to a person 
who a no more, and liuin wliuui uutiiuig larther ia fxpected, are an evidence 
not to be questioned, and a boauig» Dftver paid but to virtue. Such were fbe 
obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in mj opimoOtDothiiviDQiie great and magnificent 
could be imagiued. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but resolved to aveiige 
him. A small army of s« \ 11 thousand foot and seven hundred bone were im« 
nK 'iiritcly ^cnt n-jrairvit AU x i mlr r. Thf tyrrtnt who had n(»t yet recovered the 
terror of his deteat, waâ in no condiUoii to defend himself. He was obliged 
to restore to the Thetsalians the cities be bad taken from them, and to give 
tbeMagaenans, Pthians, and Achaeans, their liberty, to withdraw his garrisons 
from their country, and to swear that he vrotild always obey tbe Tbebans, and 
march at their orders against all their enemies. 

Such a pimisbnient was very gentle. Nor, says Plutarcb, did it appear suf- 
ficient to the gods, or proportioned to his critnes : tlu-y had reserved one for him 
worthy of a tyrant. 1 bebe his wife, who saw with horror atid detestation the 
cruelty and perfidy of her husband, and had not forgotten the le^suii^ ajid advice 
iffaich Pelopidas bad g^ven her, while in prison, entered into a conspiracy with 
hor three brothers to Icill him. The tyrant's [)alac*> vv:i« fnl! of g^uards, who 
kept watch in the night ; but be placed little conhdeiice in them ; as ii^ iiie 
was in some sort in their bands, be feared tbem tlie most of all men. He lay 
ill a high chamber, to which he ascended by a ladder that was drawn up ader 
bis entrance. Near this chnmljf r, a grt af dog was chained to guard it. He 
was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his master, Thebe, and the slave 
who fed him. 

Thf time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being nnived, Thebe 
shut up her brothers durii^ the day time, in an apartment near the tyrant's. 
When be entered it at night, as be was full of meat and wine, he fell into a deep 
sleep immediately. Tfaibe went out presently after, atid ordonsd the slave to 
talie away the dog, that he miprht not disturb lu i h ; Inrtd's repose ; a?il lost 
the ladder should make a noise when her brothers came up by it, she covered 
the steps of it vritb wool. All things being thus prepared, she made her bio* 
thers ascend, arnied with dn^^p^c rs; who, when ihey came to the do<»r, were 
seized with terror, and would a:o no farlticr. Thebe, in the greatf <t consterna- 
tion threatened to awake the tyrant and discover the plot to him, w they did 
not proceed immediately. Their shame and fear re-animated them ; she made 
them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herself, while they killed 
bim with repeated wounds. The news of his death was immediately spread 
tbroii^h the city. Hb dead body was exposed to all sorts of outrages, trampled 
under foot by the peofrie, and given for a prey to the dogs and ▼ultiaes : a 
just lewaid lor bis violent oppiessiom and detestabie cnielties. 

SICnOV VII.— SFAMUVOIIDAS CHOSEN UCNERAL OF THE TBEMAK».^m9 DBATB 

AlfD CHARACTER. 

The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes was no small subject of alarm to the 
neighbouring states. Every thing was at that time in motion in Greece. A 
new war had broken out between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which bad 
occasioned another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegea 
bad called in the Thebans to their aid ; and those of Mantinea, tlie Spartans 
and Athenians. There were besides several other allies on each side. Tbe 
former gave Epamioondas the command of their troops, who immediately en- 
tered Arcadia, arid encamped at Te^ea, with de-t^rn to ritlack the Manttneans, 
who bad quitted their alliance with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta.^ 

Being infiinied Ibat Ageaikus bad begun his mareh wjtib bis army, and ad* 
vaaced tomurds Bfantinea, be fofued tbe eoterprise, wfaicb be believed would 
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immortalise hb name^ ancl entirely reduce tlie power of the enemy. He kft 

Tegea in ibe night with his army, unknown to the Mantinf^ans.and maxcbed 
directly to Sparta by a different route from that of Airc^ilaus. He would tm- 
doubtediv have taken the city by surprise, as ii liad ik iih* r walls, defeiice.noc 
traops : Dut happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made all poasible haste I» 
apprise Agcsilaus of his dtsi^n, he inuncdiatt'ly despatchfd one of his horse 
to advise the city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there aeoo af- 
ter in {Mcrson. 

He had scaieel^ entered tbe town, when the Thebans were seen passing the 

Eun)tas, and coming on against the city. Fp irninondas, uho p»*rceive(i Uiat 
his design was discovered, thought it imumU;nt on him not to rt-tirt- without 
some attempt.* He therefore made his troops advance, and making use of 
valour instead of stratagem, be attacked the ci^ at several quarters, peaetratod 
as tar as thf public place, and seized that part of Sparta which l:iy upon the 
siHn of the river. Ajresilaus made head every where, and defended himseit 
Willi fuuch more valour than could be expected from his years. He saw well, 
that it was not now a time, as before, to spare hiroself, and to aet on\y upoD 
the defensive ; but tfi it he bad need of all his cour i^^f nn î daring:, and to tight 
with all the vigour ot ilespair ; means which he had never used, iiur plac^ hb 
confidence in before, but which he employed with great success in the present 
dangerous emergency. For by this happy despair and prudent audadty^he 
in a Tuannrr snatched th«" rify out of the bands ot Epaminondas. His son Ar- 
chidamus, at the bead ol tiie Spartan youth, behaved with incredible vaiour 
wherever the danger was greatest, and with hm small body of tmofm stopped 
the enemy, and made head against them on all sides. 

A yotmtj Spartan, named Isadas, distii^eruished himself partkuUrK' in this 
action. He was veiy handsome in tbe lace, perfectly well shapeU^ of an ad- 
vantageoos stature, and in the flower of his youth. He had neither amour mr 
cloth^ upon his body, which shone with oil, and held a si)ear in one hand, and 
a sword in tho other. In (his condition he quitted his hou>-p witli the utmo«?t 
eagerness, and breaking through tbe prei^sof the Spartans thai tought,he threw 
himself upon the enemy, ^ave mortal wounds at eveiy blow, and aid all at In 
feel who opposed him, without receiving any hurt hmiself ; the enemy beiog 
dismayed at so astonisJiînç a sight, "or,** says Plutarcli, " the eods taking: plea- 
sure in prei»erving hiai upon account of his extraordinary valour.'' It is said 
the ephori decreed him a crown, after the battle, in honour of his exploits, but 
aAerwards fined him a thousand drachmas for haTmgeiposed himself tosopeat 
a danger without ariTi*?. 

Kpaminondas having; tailed of his aim, foreseeing that the Arcadiaiu would 
certainly hasten to the relief of Sparta, and not beii^ wiilir^ to have them, with 
all tlie Laceda'tnonian forces, upon his hands at the same time, he returned 
with expedition to l e^^ea. The Lacedsmonians and Athenians, with their 
allies, followed bim close in the rear. 

The general considering that his command was upon the point of expirînr, 
that if he did not fig:ht. his reputation mii^lit ^iitTi reitremely. and that iinmrifi- 
ately after his retreat, the enemy would fall upon the Theban allies, and entire' 
ruin them, gave orders to his troops to hold themselves inreadine&â for ba' 

The Greeks had never fought among themselves with more numerous ar » 
The Laced a-monians consisted of more than twenty thousand foot and i 
thousand horse; the Tbeban> of thirty thousand toot and three thousand horse. 
Upon the right wii^ of tlie former, tlie Mantineans, Arcadians, and Laceda- 
monians, were posted in one line; the Eleans and Achseans, who were the 
weakest of their troops, had the centre, and the Athenians alone composed the 
left wing. In the oilier army, the Tbtbans and Arcadians were on the let't, the 
Argives on tbe right, and the other allies in the ceutie. The cavaliy ou each 
side were disposed m tbe wii^,t 
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The Theban general marched in the same order of battle in which he in- 
tended to fight, that he nii^ht not be ohlio^cd, when he came np with the ene- 
my, to lose, in the disposition oi ijii^ anny« a time which cannot be too much 
flared in great eoterprises. 

He dicT not march directly, and with his front to the enemy, but in a column 
upon the hills, with his left wii^ fon most, as if he did mil intend to fight that 
day. When be was directly opposite to them at a quarter of a league's dis- 
tance, be made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he designed to 
enc? np there. The enemy were in fact deceived by that stand, and reckon- 
ing no longer upon a battle, thry quitted their anus, dispersied themselves ahout 
the camp, and suffered that ardour to be extinguished, which the near approach 
of a battle n wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops to the right, having 
changed his column into a line, and havinej drawn out the choicest troops, 
whom he had expressly posted in front ui>on his march, made them double their 
files apoo the front of his let^ wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a 
condition to attack, in a point, the Laceda iiioninii phalanx, which, hy the move- 
ment he had made, faced it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing 
of his army to move very jilowlv, and to halt before they came up with the 
enemy, that be might not hazara the event of the battle upon tioop^ of which 
he had no great opinior). 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of chosen troops which be 
commanded in person, and which he had fomied in a column to attack tlie 
enemy, in a point, like a gzWe^. He assured himself, that if he could penetrate 
the Lacedscmonian phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force consisted, 
be should not find it ditficult to put the rest toâ^bt oy chaiging the right and 
left with his victorious army. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing from coming to the 
support of their ri^ht ag^ninst his intended attack, he made a detachnient of 
his horse and foot advance out of the line, and posted them upon the rising 
ground, io veadlnesa to flank the Athenians ; as well to cover his right a^ to 
âaiiD mem, and give them reason to apprehend being taken in flank and fear 
themselves, if they advanced to sustain their right. 

After havir^ disposed his whole army in this manner, he moved on to charge 
the enemy with the whole weight of his eolumn. They were strangely sur- 
prised when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them in this order, and 
resumed their anns, brioled their hones, and made all the baste they could to 
their ranks. 

While Epaminondas marched s^inst the enemy, the cavalry that covered hm 
flank on the left, the best at that time in Greece, entirely composed of Thebans 
and Thessalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. The Theban general, 
whom nothii^ escaped, bad artfully bestowed bowmen, slineers and dartmen, in 
the iolervalsof his horse, in order to begin the disorder of the enemy's cavaliy, 
hw a previous dischaigeupon them, of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins. 
The other army had neglected to take the same precaution, and had made 
another fault, not less considerable, in giving as much depth to the squadrons, 
as if they had been a phalanx. By this means, their horse were incapable oi 
supporting loi^ the chaige of the Ijiebans. After having made several ineffec- 
tual attacks with great loss, they were obliged to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his Dody of foot, had charged the La- 
cedemonian phalanx. The troops fought on botn sides with incredible ardour ; 
both the Thebans and Lacedsmonians being resolved to perish rath^thao 
yield the glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with the spear : 
and these first arms being soon broken in the tury of the combat, they chaigea 
each other with the sword. The resistance was equally obstinate, and the 
slaughter very great on both sides. The troops, despising danger, and desiring 
only to distinguish themselves by the greatness of their actions» cboie father to 
die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground. 
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The furiouii slaughter on bolb sides having continued a great ubtle wiuuut 
tlw ▼ictoiy inclining to either, Ef>aittinc)odas, to force it to declare for Itai' 
thoitt^t it his duty to make an oxtraordinary effort in person, without reg-^'rlto 
the mneor of his own lifV. He Ibrined, tLerefore, a troop o( the brnve^t stA 
roost determined about hmi, and putting himself at the head ot ibem, he made 
a vlgtmNis chaige upon the eiK iny, where the battle was mosl warm, aad 
wounded the general of the Laceda nioninns uith the first javelin he thppir. 
His troop, by bis example, having wounded or killed all that stood in their 
way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. The LacediFemonians, disina^til by 
(he presence of Epaminondas, and overpovvered by the weight of that intrepM 
party, were forcecl to give ground. The Th< b.m tnmp^. rjrmrifed by fbeif 
general's example and success, drove back the enemy upon bis right and left, 
and made a great slaughter of them. But some trcxms of the Spartans, per- 
ceiviitt; that Epaminondas abandoned himself too mudo to his ardoar, suddeniy 
ralliea. and returning to the fight, charged him wiffi a sîîowrr of jnvf'jni. 
While he kej t off part of these darts, shunned some ot them, lenced otl others, 
and was fighting witii the most heroic valour, to assure the victory to his armT, 
a Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelio, in the 
breast, through the nnni':-. The wood of the javelin being broken off, and ti)e 
iron bead continuing m the wound, the torment was insup{K»rtable, and he fell 
immediately. The battle began around him with new fury ; the one side tsiof 
their utmost endeavours to take him alive, and the other to sare him. The Tbe« 
linn- îT^^iiied their point at last, and carried him off, after having jnjt ibe enemy 
to tligbt. They aid m^t pursue them tar, but returning 'miuedinkf^^ cootenled 
themselves with remaining masters of the field and of tDedesd,wtWMiiinafciaK 
any advantage of their victory, or undertaking^ any thing farther, as if thiey 
waited for the orders of their general. 

The cavalry, dismayed b^ the accident ot Epaminondas, whom they be- 
lieved to be diead, and seemin|f rather vanquished than victoriotts, neglected to 
pursue their success in the same manner, and returned to their former post 

While this passed on the left wing of the Thebara, the Athenian horse st- 
tackad their cavalry on tlie right. But as the latter, besides the supenoritr 
of number, had the advantage of beinr seconded hy the light tn&ntr^ dosm 
in their intervals, they charged the Athenians rudely, and having galfcn tbein 
extremely with their d trf«, they were broken and obliged to fly. After hav- 
ing dispersed and repulsed them in this manner, instead of pursuing them, tliev 
thought proper to turn their arms agairat the Athenian foot, wfaidi Ihey tool 
in flank, threw into disorder, and pushed with groat vigour. Just as they 
were ready to retreat, the general of thr- Elcan cavalry, who commanded a 
body of reserve, seeing the danger of tiiat pbalanit, came upon the spur to ttà 
relief, charged the Theban horse, who little expected it, forced them to it> 
treat, and regained from them their advantage. At the same time, the Athe- 
nian cavalry, which had been routed at first, tinding they were not pursued, 
rallied, and instead of going to the assistance of their foot, wbicb was severe^ 
handled, attacked the detachment posted by the Thebans upon II» beipl 
within the linn, and put it to the sword. 

Alter these ditferent movements, and this alternation of losses and adrift- 
tage.s, the troops on both sides stood still, and rested upon their arms, and tb6 
tnimpets of the two armies, as if by consent, sounded the retreat at the same 
time. E .( h party pretended to the vii î<»ry, rmd erected a trophy ; the The- 
bans, because they had defeated the right vvuig, and remained masters of the 
6eld of battle ; the Athenians, because they bad cut the detachment in pieces. 
And from this point of honour, both sides refused at first to ask leave to buiy 
their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their defeat. The Lace- 
dfpmonians, however, sent first to demand that p^^rniission ; after ivbk'hi the 
rest had no thoughts but of paying the last duties to the slain. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. Xewphoo, lli hiii^ 
latioo of tt, reconiDends the disposition of the Theban troops and ths order af 
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battle to Hm loader's attention, which he describes as a man of knowledge sBd 

experience in the art of war. And IMon-iit ur FoIIarJ, who justly looki upon 
Epaminondas as one of the greatest generals (h-vf-rt fvor pn>duced, in his de- 
scripti<m of the same bailie, ventures to call il ihc tnaaturpiece of that great 
captain. 

Epaminoniîa? hnd bren carried into tlic cnmp. The siirg^eons!, after having 
examined the ivoumi, declared that he would expire as soon as the head of the 
dart was drawn out of it. These words gave all that were present the utmost 
sorrow and affliction, who were inconsolable on seeing ao great a man about to 
die, and to die without issue. For him, the only concern he eicpre^^pd. ^vas 
about his arms, and the success of the battle. When they showed iiun his 
shield, aiid a>sLii< d him that the Thebans had gained the victory, turning to- 
wards his friends with a calm and serene air, Do not regard," said he, *^thtt 
day as the end of my life, but as tlie Ix erinning of my happiness, and the com- 
pletion of my gloiy. I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, 
and Greece dellyered from the yoke of servitude. For the test, I do not teckon 
that 1 die wltliont i^suc ; Leuctra and Mantinea are two illustrious daughters, 
that will not fail to keep my name alive, and transmit it to posterity." Having 
spoken to this effect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his wound, and 
expired. 

It may truly be said, tliat the Theban power expired with this great man, 
whom Cicero seems to rank afiove all the illt^strious men (treece ever pro- 
duced.* Justin is of the same ouinion, when he says, ^ that as a dart is no 
longer in a condition U> wound men the point of it is blunted, so Thebes, af- 
ter having lo^t if- ^i^vneral, was nr^ Inngcr formidable to its enemies; atid its 

Êjwer seemed to have Itjal its edge, and to lie annihilated by the death of 
paminondas. Before him, that city was not distinguished by any memorable 
action, and afterwards it was not famous for its virtues, but misfortunes, till it 
sunk intr) its original obscurity ; so that it saw itagloiy take birth and expire 
with Uns great man.**! 

It has Men doubted whether he was a more excellent captain or good man« 
He sought not power for hiniirlf, hul for his country ; and was so perfectly 
▼oid of self-interest, that at hia death he did not po«seps what would pay the 
expenses of his funeral. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of taste, he despised 
riches, without affecting any reputation (br that contempt ; and if Justin may be 
believed, he coveted glory as little as he did money. It was always against 
his will that commanas wt re coiif* rred upon him ; and he behaved himself 
in them in such a manner, uà did more honour to dignities, than he derived 
fitNtt them.^ 

Though pt>or himself, and without any estate, !iis very poverty, by drawing 
upon him the esteem arid confidence of the ricii, gave him the opportunity of 
douig good to others. One of his frieodji being in great necessity, Epamuion- 
fbis sent him to a very rich citizen, with wders to ask him for a talent in his 
name. That rich man coming to his house, to know his motives for directing 
his friend to him upon such an errand : " why,*' replied KpamiDoudas, "it is 
because this honest man is in want, and you are rich.^** 

He had cultivated those generous and noble sentiments in himself by the 
study of polite leamiqg and phikisophy, which he had made his usual employ- 
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mont and ^oîf dfdiirht from his onrlirst infancy ; «r» thnt it wa-^ «ifrpn^irsr.aiij 
a question irequenliy asked, bow, and at what time it vvab possible tor a man 
alwayi busy among books, to attain, or rather seize, the knowledge of the mSi- 
taiy art in so great a degree of perfection.* Fond of leisure, which be devolid 
to the study of philosophy, hi*? darling: passion, he shnmn-d public emplt^- 
ments, and made no interest but to exclude iuuiâ!t:il Iront them. His modera- 
tkMi concealed bim so welt, that he lived ohanav and ahnost unknown. His 
merit however discovered him. He was t .kcTi frcui his K>litude by lorct, to 
be ftl'^cf d It the head of ^irmies ; and he dpn)on<;ttni» d. that philo^ophv, fhrtugh 
geni raily in contempt with those who aspire to the ^lorr of arms, is w'ondertiil- 
ly useful in forming heroes. For, besides tbe knowlec^ge of conqueriiy «ne's 
Belt", which is n ^reat advance towards conque rjnti the enenjy, in this Scbool 
werr nnrienlly taught tlie great maxim.^ of li-ue \u>U' y, th«- nife* of" »>very kind 
of tluty , the motives for a true diiyctiarg' of theui : v*hat we owe our country, 
tbe rigbt use of authority, wberein true courage consists, in a woid, the qualities 
that (orm the good citizen, statesman, and ^reat captain.! 

He possessed all th»- ornaments of the mind ; he had the talent of speaking 
in perfection, and wai> well versed in the most sublime sciences. But a modest 
reserve threw a veil over all those excellent qualities, which still augmented 
th< ir value, and of which fir knfw not what it was to he ostentatious. Spin- 
tharus, in giving his character, said, *' that be never bad met with a man who 
knew more and suoke less. "J 

It may be sata therefore of Epaminondas, that he f.iUified mt profttb, 
which treated the Bœotians as ^os? and stupid. This was their common cha- 
racteristic, and was imputed to the gross air of the country, as the Athenian 
delicacy of taste was attributed to the subtle^ of the air they breathcd.§ Ho- 
noe sa^ ** that tojud^f ot Alexander from lus bad taste of poetry, one would 
•wear aim a true Bœotian." %~7 

. d Tt* ••BoMUwiiocnMojormftsKreoatiMn." £piflCi.l*S- /TTV 
iBtbklcBaMitiMMrWdflrecrhiiBboni. VCjI- 



Wh( 11 Alcibiades was reproached with having little inclination to music, be 

thought fit to make this e.xcuse ; '* it is for the Tht hans- to sing as ttty do, 
who know not how to speak." Pindar and Plutarch, who had veiy little of 
tbe soil in tliem, and who are proul>» thai genius i^ of all nations, do themseU es 
condemn the stupidity of their countrymen. Epaminondas did honour to his 
country, r>ot only by Iho greatness ut'his military exploits, but hy that sect of 
merit which rffsults trt)tn eh-vation ot genius, and the study of science. 

I shall conclude his portrait and character with a circumstance, that gives 
place in nothing to all bis other excellencies, and which may in some sense be 
preferred to them, as it expresses a prood heart, and a tender and sensible spi- 
rit, qualities very rare amon^ the at, but infinitely more e^itimable than all 
those splendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind commonly ^aze at with 
admiration, and seem almost the only objects worthy either of bein^ imitated 
or envied. The victory at Lrnictra had drawn the eyes an l I'iniiration of all 
the neighbourif^ people u{H>n Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the >up- 

Sort and restorer of Thehe.s, a*; the triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as tne 
eliverer of all Greece ; in a \v 1, as tbe greatest man, and the most excel" 
lent captain, thnt ever was in the world. In tbe midst of tbi- univf ! ap- 
plause, so capable of making the general of an army foiiget tlte luau lur the 
▼ictor, Epaminondas, little sensible to so affecting and so deserved a glory, 
modestly said, my Joy arises from my sense of UuUf which the news of ny 
victory will give to my lather and mother."11 



* Jmm litenrum itudium, jaai |>)iLloM>phi«* doctrina tuitm, ut attrabile Tidcrclur, at>4« tmm intkgm» 
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Nothing in histoiy seems so valuable to me as such sentiments, which do 
honour ti) humin nnttire, and ]»rof( <M! from a heart, %v}iii fi neither fal^ glory 
nor faise greatness have corrupted. 1 coiilejis it is with griel 1 see those noble 
tentimeini daily expire among us, especially in penona whose birth and rank 
raise them above otheis, who, too freqiiently, are neither good fatbere^good 
sons, gmxl husbands, nor çood friends ; and who would think it a disc:nicp to 
them to express for a father and mother the tender r^ard, of which we have 
bei« so line an example from a pagan. 

Until the trtne of Kpaminondas, two cities had exercised alternately a kind 
of (^mpire overall Urttce. The justice and moderation of Sparta had at first 
acquired it a distinguished pre-cnjinence, which the pride and haughtiness of 
its generals, and especially of Pausanias, soon lost 10 it. The Athenians, until 
the Peloponni m war, held the first rank, but in a mannrr scarcely discerni- 
ble in any other respect, than their care in acquitting themselves worthily, 
and m gri^tne their inferioit just reason to believe themselves their equals. 
They judgea at that time, and veiy justly, that the true method of command- 
ing, and of contimn'n^ their power, was to evidence their superiority only by 
services and benefactions. ÏUost- limes, so glorious for Athens, were of about 
Ibrt^-five years continuance, and they retained a part of that pra-eroineooe 
during-thf twenty -seven yeai>; of the Peloponnesian war, which make in all, the 
seventy-two or sevenfy-threr years which Demosthenes g^ives to the duration 
of their empire : but lur ih\> latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the 
haughtiness of Athens, receired no taws from tiiat city but with reludance.* 
Hence the Larrdri^monians became again the arbiters of Greece, and continued 
80 from the time Lysander made himself master of Athens, until the tirst war 
imderlaken by the Athenians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to with- 
draw themselves and the re^t of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which 
\v^% now prown more insolent than ever. At length, Thebes di^pntf d the su- 
premacy, and, by the exalted merit of a single man, saw itselt at tlie head of 
all Greece. But that glorious condition was of no long continuance, and the 
death of Epaminr ndns, as we have already observed, plunged it again into the 
obscurity in which he found it. 

Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above cited, that the pre-eminence 
granted voluntarily either to Sparta or Atliens, was a pre-eminence of honour, 
not of df)m!Tiinn. nnd that the intent of Greece was to preserve a kind of equality 
and independence in the other cities. Hence, says be, when the governing 
ci^ attempted to ascribe to itself what did not bewag to it, and aimed at any 
innovations contrary to the rules of justice and established customs, all the 
Greeks thought themselves f>bliçed to have recourse to nmis, and without any 
motive of private discontent, tu esp<)use with ardour liie cause of the injured. 

I shall add here another very judicious reflection from Polybius. He attri- 
butes the wise conduct of the Athenians, in the titTic T speak of, to the ability 
of the e:enf rals who wei-e then at the head of their at!aii-s ; and he makes use 
of a couiparison, which explains, not unhappily, the character of that people. 

A vessel without a master,'* says be ^* is exposed to ^reat dan£;ers, wnen 
every one insists upon it f»» in^ steered according to his opinion, nnd u ill rnnv 

Sly with no other measures, if then a rude^ storm attacks it, the coomiou 
anger conciliates and unites them ; they submit themselves to die pilot's skill ; 
and all dieir rowers doing their duty, tne ship is saved, and in a state of secu- 
rity. But when the tempest ceases, and the weather grows calm ag:ain, if the 
discord of the mariners revive ; if they will hearken no longer to the pilot, 
and some are for continuire^ the voyage, while otben resolve to stop in the 
midst of the course ; if on one side they loost' their sails, and furl thein on the 
other ; it often happens that, after haviiit;: escaped the most violent storms, they 
are shipwrecked even in the port. This is a naturai image of the Athenian 
rapablic. As kmg as it suflered itself to be guided li^ the wise counsels of an 
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Ailsridet, a Tliettiiftodet, and a Periclet, it came off Tictonoos ftoa tfw fMl* 

est dangers. But prosperity blinded and ruined it; following fmltm§Brwf 
thing btrt caprice, and havii^ become too insolent to be advised or gOfeiBH^ 

it pliu^ed itself into the greatest misfortum's."* 

•BCTIOll VUl.^DEATB OF FVAGORAS, KING OK SALAMIH. ADIO&ABLB CBA* 

RACTEH OF THAT PHINCE. 

The third year of the lOlst Olympiad, soon after the Thebans had destroyed 
PlataesB and Thespi«, as has been obserred before, Evagoras king of Salamis. 

in the isle of Cyprus, of whom much has been already ^.liH, was assassinated 
by one of the eunuchs. t His son, Vicocles, succeeded him. He h.i«i a fine 
model before him in the person of his lather ; and he seemed to make it bis duly 
' to be entirely intent upon treading in bis stcps.| When he took po ss e ss i o n of 
the throne, he found the public tn:asurcs cntin ly cxh.iustrd, }»y the great ex- 
penses his father had been obliged to l>e at in tliit,lon^ war between "u\m and 
the king of Persia. He knew that the generality of prmces, udoo like occa- 
sions, thought e^ery means just for the re-estabfishroent of their a&in ; but 
for him, he acted upon different principles. In his reign, there was no talk of 
banishment, taxes, and confiscation ot estates. The public felicity was his 
sole object, and justice his favourite virtue. He dischai^ed the debts of tlie 
state gradually, not by crushing the people with eiceasive imposts, but by re- 
trenching all unnecessar}' expenses, nmi by usin<r wise economy io the admin- 
istration of his revenue. " 1 am assured,*' said he, that oo cj<iaea can coca- 
plain that 1 have done him the least wrong ; and 1 have tfaesatisGictkotnluiaer. 
timt i have enriched many with an unsparing hand.^ He believed this kind 
of vanity, if it be vanity, might be permittf^cTin a pnnce, and that it was glo* 
rious for him to have it in bis power to make hissuojects such a detîat>ce. 

He j^loried also in particular ttpon another vfirtue, which is the more adrai* 
lable in princes, as very uncommon in their fortunes ; I mean temperance. | 
It is most amiable, but very difficult, in an age and fortune to which ev»>ry thing 
is lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all her arts aud attractions, is 
continually lyir^ in ambush for a young prince, and preventing hit desiies. to 
make a long resistance against the violence and insinuation of her soft assaults. 
Nicocles gloried in having never known any woman besides bis wife during 
his reign, and was amazed that all other contracts of civil society should be 
treated with due regard, while that of marriage, the most sacred and iovioli^ 
Ue of obligations, was broken thn>ugh with mipunity ; and that men should 
not blush to coiniTiit an inlidc lity in respect to their wives, of which «hould 
their wives be guiltv, it ivould throw tliem into the utmost anguish and despair. 

What 1 have said of the justice and temperance of Nicocles, Isocrates puts 
into that prince's own mouth; and it Is not prf)bable that he should make him 
speak in such a manner, if his conduct had î»ot agreed with such sentiments. It 
is in a discourse, supposed to be addressed by that king to his people, wberea 
he describes to them the duties of subjects to their princes ; love, retpect, 
obedience, fidelity, and devotion to their service , and to engage them more 
effectually to the discharge of those duties, that he does not disdain to g^^e 
them an account of his own conduct and sentiments. 

In another discourse, which precedes this, isocrates explains to Nioodaa all 
the duties of the sovereignty, and Dukes excellent rrfloctimis upon that sub- 
ject, of which I can repeat here only a very small part. He begins by tell- 
ing him that the private virtue of persons la iituch better supported than his 
own, by the mediocrity of their conditkm ; by the employment and caret in*> 
teparaole from it ; by the misfortunes to which they are frequently exposed; 
by their distance from pleasures and luxury ; and particularly, by the liberty 
wnicb their friends and relations have of giving them advice ; whereas tfaie 
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gcnerali^ of princes have none of these advantages. He adds, that a king, 
who would maKe himself capable of g:overriing-wein oi^ht to avoid an idle and 
inactive life, should set apart a proper time for busmess and public affairs, 
should form his council of the most abJe and experienced persons in his king- 
dom, sboiild endMfOur to make himself as much superior to others hy hv 
merit and vvisiloin, as he is by his (lij:!:nity, and especially to acquire the love 
of his subjects, and for that purpo.se love them sincerely, and Iwk upon him- 
self as their common father. " Persist," said he, *' in the religion you have 
lec^ired from your forefiithers ; but be assured, that the most grateful adoni« 
tion and sacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, in ren- 
dering yourself good and just. Show upon all occasions so high a regaitl for 
truth, that a single word fmm you may be more confided in than the oath of 
Others, fie a warrior, by your ability in military affain, and by such a war- 
like provision as may intimidate your enemies ; but let your inclinatidin be 
pacific, and he rigidly exact in never pretendif^ to, or undertaking any thing 
unjustly. The only certain proof that you have reigned well, will be the pow- 
er of bearing this testimony to yourself, that your people am become ooth 
more happy, and more wi^-p. under your government."* 

What seems to mc the most remarkable in this discourse is, that the advice 
which Isocrates gives the kuj^ is neither attended with praises, nor with those 
itudied reservalkms and arti^ial turns, without which msriîil and modest truth 
dares not venture to approach the throne. This is most worthy of applause, 
and more for the prince's than the writer's praise. Nicocles, far from being of- 
fended at these counsels, received them with joy ; and to express his gratitude 
to isocntes, made him a present of twenty taleiit8.t 

•BCTION IZ.— A&TAXERXG8 MNEMOR UNDERTAKES THE REDUCTION OF EGYPT. 

Artaxrrzes, aller having çiven bis people a relaxation of several years, 
had formed the design of reducing Egypt which had shaken off the Persian yoke 
long before, and made great preparations for war for that purpose. J AclKjris, 
who then reigned in F^gypt, and had given Evagoras powerful aid against the 
Persians^ fo resee ing the storm, reised a great number of troopa irom amoiK his 
own subjects, and took into bis pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliaiy 
soldiers, who were under the command of Chabrias.§ He bad accepted that 
ofice without the authority of the republic. 

Phamabasiis, having been chaiged with this war, aent to Athens to complain 
tint Chabrias had engaged himself to serve agahHt bb master, and threatened 
tiie republic with the king's resentment if he was not immediately recalled. 
He demanded at the same time Iphicrates, another Atbeniai^ who was loi^ed 
upon as one of the most eicellent captains of his time, to give hhn the com- 
mand of the body of Greek troops in the ser?ke of his master. The Athe- 
nians, who had a great interest in the continuance of the king's friendship, 
recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to repair to Athens by 
a certain day. Iphicrates wm sent to the Persian army. 

The preparations of the Fenians went on so slowly, that two whole years 
elapsed before they entered upon action. Achoris king of Egypt died in that 
time, and was succeeded by Psammuthis. who reigned but one year. Nc- 
pbreritus ascended the throne next, and war monua after him, Nectanebis, 
who reigned ten or twelve yeait.| 

Artaxcrxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, sent ambassadors thither to 
declare to the several states, that the kiiK s intention was, that thev should ail 
lire hi peace with each other, confoimai^ tothe trettj of Antaicttws ; that all 
garrisons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to enjoy their liberty 
under their respective law*;. All Greece received this dedantion with plea* 
sme» except the Thebans, who refused to conform to it ? 

*JbiA.ad Nicoc. t ^^<^' ^ Ik>c. p. 838. 
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At length eveiy thing beine io readiness for the iDTasion of Flr> pt, a c^p 
was fornwd at Aae, stnce called Ptolemais, in Palestine, the pi ice appoîaM 
far the JT^rwral rendr-zvous. In a review thnrr, (he army wns found to consiit 
of tvro hundred thousand Fenians, under the command of Fhamabasus, aod 
twenty thousand Gnek», under Ipbicrates. The forces at sea were tn propor^ 
tion to those on land ; their fleet consisting of tbre« hundred enUeTs, ommh 
two himdred vessel of thirty oars, and a prodigious ounber Cn fannstotnai- 
port the necessary provibioas for the fleet and armj.* 

The aimy and fleet began to moTe at the same time ; and that they might 
act in coDceft, they separated from each other as little as possible. The war 
was to open with the iieje:»» of Felu?ium ; but so much time had beençiren the 
EÏKTptians, that Nectanebis bad rendered the approach toit impracucabie both 
by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, instead of m^inç a descent, as had 
been projected, sailed !< m vs ard, and entered the mouth of toe Nile caUed Men- 
desium. Tin- Nilf a! th •( lime emptied itself into the sea by ««even ^lifTcrent 
chaoaels, only twot oi whic ti remain at this day ; and at each of those mouths 
there was a fort with a &;ood garrison to defend the entrance. The Mende- 
sinm not being so well fortified as that of Pelusium, where the enemy was ex- 
pected to land, the descent was made with no great difllrulty. The fort wis 
carried sword in band, and no quarter given to those who were found io it. 

After (his signal action, Ipbicrates thcmgbt it adviseable loreimbark upon the 
Nile without loss of time, and to attack Memphis, the capital ofEeypt. If that 
opinion liad been followed before the Egyptians had recovered /rom the Y'^tvuc 
into wliich so formidable an invasion, and the blow already receiveïi, \iad lim>\TD 
them, they would have found the capital undefended,and it would have inevi* 
tably fallen into their hand*;, and aP Fcrypf heen re-conquered. But the main 
body of the army not being arrived, Pljarnal)asus believed it necei'Sary to wait 
its coming up, and would undertake nothii^, till he had re*a»seud)lcid all his 
troops ; under pretext, that they would then be iOFincible, and that there wouU 
be no obstacle capable of withstandir^ them. 

Ipbicrates. who knew, that, in affairs of war especially, there are certam ta- 
Tourable and decisive moments, which it is absolutely proper to seite,judeed 
quite differently, and in despair to see an opportunity aufiered to escape, wat 
miçht never be retrieved, made pressing instances for permission to go at least 
with the twenty thousand men under his command, rbamabasus refused Id 
comply with that command, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, that if the 
enterprise succeeded, the whole glory of the war would redound to Iphicn> 
tes. Thi*^ delay gave the Egyptians time to look around them. Thr^y Irew 
all their troops together into a body, put a good garrison into Mcuipiu», and 
with the rest of their army kept the neld. and harassed the Persians m soch a 
manner, that they prevented their advancing farther into the countnr. .\fler 
which came on tue inMtKÎation of the Nile, which laying all Kgypt unaer water, 
the Persians were obliged to return into Fhœnicia, aAer having first lost the 
best part of their troops. 

Thus this eipediticm, which had cost immense sums, and for iHuch Hie pré- 
parât ions alone hnrl £rivf>n '■o much difficulty for upwaros of t" fi ye:«r<. entirely 
miscarried, and produced no other effect, than an irreconcdeable t^nmity be- 
tween the two generals who had the eommand c£ it Phainabasus. to etcne 
himself, accused Ipbicrates of having prevented its success; and Ivhictatc^ 
with much more reason, all the fault upon Ph ^mribasus. But well assurea 
that the Persian lord would be believed at his court m preference to him, and 
remembering what had happened to Coood« to avoid the (ate of that illustrious 
Athenian, he chose to retire secretly to Atfaem in a small vessel which he hired. 
Phamabasus caused him to be accused there, of having rendered the expedi- 
tion against I^pt abortive. The people of Athens made answer, that ii he 
could becoorlcted of that cfiine, he should be punished as he deserved. But 
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his innocence was too well known at Ath^^nn log^ivf^him nny disquiet upon that 
account. It does not aupear that be was ever called in qucstK>n about it ; and 
some time after* the Atbentans declared him sole admiral of their Itoet* 

Most of the projects of the Persian court miscarried by their slowness input- 
ting^ thetn inexécution * Their general's hand> were tied up. and nothing was 
letl to their di^retion. 1 hey had a pl.ui of conduct in their instructioas, from 
which they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that had not been 
foreseen and provided for, they must wait û»r new orders from court ; an i \ <v- 
fore they arriviid, the opportunity was entirely lost. Ipbicrates, having ob« 
served (hat Phamabasus took his resolutions with all the presence of mind and 
penetration that could he desired in an accomplished general, asked him one 
day, how it happened thtl he wa« ?o quick in his views, and so slow in his ac- 
tions ? it is/ replied Pbamabasus, because my views depend uaiy upon 
ne, but their eiecution upon my master.**t 

SECTION X. — THE I^CEOfHONIANS SEND AUESILAUS TO THE AID OF TACUOS. 

HIS DEATH. 

After UiebattleofMantinea, both parties, equally weaiy of the war, had en- 
tered into a general peace with all the other state'; of Greece, !ipnji tlic kiri!^ 
of Persia's plan, bv which the enjoyment of itsiawg and liberties was secured 
to each city, and the Mesaenians included in it, notwithstanding all the op- 
po";Ttion.s and intrigues of the Lacedaemonians to prevent it. Their rage upon 
this occasion, separated them from the other Greeks. They were the only 
people who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering the whole 
countiy of Mesaenia in a short time. 1 hat resoluticNi, of which Agesilaus was 
the author, ocmsiotied him to he instly regarded as a violent and obstinate 
man, insatiable ot glory and couimaud, who was not afraid of involving the re- 
public agâin m ineTitahle misfortunes, from the necessity, to which the wsnt 
of money exposed them, of borrowing great sums, and of levying great imposts, 
instead of takii^ the favourable opportunity of concluding a peace, and ot put- 
ting an end to all their evils4 

While this passed in Greece, Tacbos. who had a.<^cended the throne of 
Egypt, drew together as many troops as ne could, to defend himself against 
the king of Pen^ia, who meditated a new invasion of Egypt, notwitbstajkliqg 
the ill success of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom .§ 

For this purpose, Tacbos sent into Greece, and obtained a body of troops 
from the Lacedaemonians, with Agesilaus to command them, whom he pro- 
mised to make generalissimo of his arm^. The Lacedaemonians were exas- 
perated against Artaxenes, from his having forced them to include the Mes* 
senians in the late peace, and were fond of taking this occasion to express their 
resentment. Chabrias went also into the service of Tacbos. hut of his own ac- 
cord, and without the republic's approbation. Thl» commisstou did Agesilaus 
no honour. It was thoi^t below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a great 
captain, who had made hh nan r tr'< nous throughout trie world, and was then 
more tlian eighty years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to serve a 
barbarian, who had revolted against his master. 

When he landed in Egypt, the kir^^s principal generals, and the great offi* 
cers of ht^ hfiu'^r, r.-mu- (t hi« sliip to receive and Mir>ke their court to him. 
The rest of the E^ptiaus were solicitous to see him, from the great expecta- 
tion which Ûse name and renown of Agesilaus had excited in them, and came 
in multitudes to the shore for that purpose. But when, instead of a great and 
magnificent prince, accordinjr thf" idea his exploits had given tbcm ot him, 
they saw notbii^ splendid or majci>tic either in his person or equipaj^e, and 
saw only an old maB of a mean aspect and smaU body, and dressed in a bad 
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robe of a very coarse stuff, they were seized with an immoderate dispoiitwu 
to laugh, and applied to bimtfae Able of Ibe mountain in bbour. 

When be met king Tachos, and had joined bis troops with those of Egypt, 
he was very much :>urprised at not being appointed general of the whoN- army, 
as he expected, but only of the foreign troops, that Cbabriias was made geo«- 
raJ of the sea forces, and that Tachos retainea the oomottnd in chief to Imh 
self, which *va« not the only mortification he had experienced. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into Pfnenicia, tliinking it m<>r#^ ^dvi^?- 
able tu make that countiy the beat of war, than to expect thceiieruy lu i^ypL 
Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to biin in vain, that bis nSaiin waw 
not sufficiently estahlished to admit his removing; out of his dominions ; that 
he would do much better to remain in them, and content liims^Wf w itlt acting 
by his general* in the enemy *s country. Tachos despise<l lijis wise c<Mjnrseff 
and expressed no less disreg^ard tor him on all other occasions. Agesii.iu> was 
so much incensed at such conduct, that he joiried the L^ypli;in5, who bad 
taken arms against him during his absence, and had placed Nectanebis bis 
cousin* upon tiie throne. Agesilaus, abaiHioiiii^ the king, to wbosie aid be 
bad been sent, and joining (be rebel who bad detfarooed bim, alleged in justi- 
fication of himself, that fit- \\;\^ sent to the n^^^i-^t :nrr of the Egyptians ; and 
that they, having' taken up arms against i achoa, he was not at liberty to 
serve against them n ithout new ordeni from Sparta. He despatched exmccaes 
tbither: and the instructions he received, were to act m he should jucf^ 
most advantagT'ous for hi'^ country. He immediately declared /or >V'cf:\^\*'V'ts. 
Tachos. obliged to quit fc^g:ypt, retired to Sidon, frrtn wbeox he weul lo ibe 
court of Persia. Artaxerxej not only forgave him his &ult,bllt added to hii 
demency the oommand of his troops against the rebels. 

Afçesifauf covered so criminal a conduct \vith \hp veil of public utility. But, 
says Piutarcb, remove that delusive blind, the moi»tiust and only tmeoaae 
woicb can be given to the action, is that of perfidy and tieason. li m Inia, tbt 
Lacedaemonians, makif^ the glofious and the good consist prinoiptUj in the 
service of that country' which fh» v i hilr/f ii. knew no other justice than what 
tended to the augmentation of the grandeui of Sparta, and the exteodu^^ of 
its doninioiis. I am surprised that so judicious an author as Xenopboo should 
endeavour tOMlliate a conduct of this kind> bj saying only* that .4gesilaus at- 
tached hiniseff to that of the two kiftîfs, whoseemed the best affected toGreece- 

At the same tiice a third prince ol the city of iUeodes set bmiself up, to 
dispute the crown with Nectambis. This new competitor btd an aimj ot ont 
hundred thousand men to support his pretensions. Agesilaus gave his advice 
to attack them, before they were exercised an*l disciplined H 'd that coun- 
sel been followed, it bad hveu easy to have defeated a body of people, raised 
in haste, and without any experience In war. But Nectanebts imagined, that 
Ap^esilaus only gave him this advice to betray him afterwards, as he had done 
Tachos. He therefore «2:ave his enemy time to discipline his troops, who âooo 
after reduced him to retire into a city, fortitied with çood walls, and of very 
great extent. Agesilaus was obliged to follow bim thither, where the Mends* 
sian prince besieged them. Nectanebts would then have attacked the enemy 
before the works which he had bee^iin \v»Tf f:ir rid va need, aiid pi^ssed Agesi- 
laus to that purpose ; but he refused his compliance at drst, which extremelT 
augmented the suspicions conceived of him* At length, when be saw the wait 
in MitTicient forwardness, and that there remained only as much ground between 
the two ends of the line, as the troops within t!io city mi|;hl occupy, drawn up 
in battle, be told Nectanebis that it was time to attack the eoemy ; that tbeur< 
own lines would prevent their sumundinr him ; and that the interrâl between 
fbrm was « x ictly ihe space he wanted, tor ranging hii tr<X)ps in such a man- 
ner that they might all act together effectively. The attack was executed ac- 
cording to the expectation of Agesilaus ; the besiegers were beaten ; and trosi 
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thenceforth Agesilaus conductrd nil the operations of the war with so mucn 
succf'ss, that the coemy wa« always overcome, aad the prince at last taken 
prisoner. 

Tbe follmrinic winter, afttr hkwit^ well established Nectwebb, be embailMd 

to return to Lacpdarnon, rînfi w:ïs driven by contrary winds upon the coast of 
Africa, into a place calietl the port of Menelaus. where he tell sick and died, 
at the a^e of eighty-four years. He bad reignea forty -one tbem at Sparta ; 
and of those furty-one, ho had passed thirty with the reputatim of the greatest 
and nio«;t ponfrAj! of (he Greeks, and had been loolted upon as the leader 
and kin^ ul ahiiust all Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did 
not eoHrely support tbe reputation be bad acquired ; and Xenonhon, in bit 
eulogy of this prince, wherein he gives him the preference to all other captains, 
had been found to exaggerate his virtues, ani f xtenuate his faults, too much.* 

Tbe body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta, Those who were about him 
not having honey, with which it was the Spartan cu>toiu to cover the bodies 
they would embalm, made use of wax in its '^u-.'.il. His son Archldamus suc- 
ceeded to tbe throne, which continued in his house down to Agia, who was 
tbe fiftb king of tbe line of Agesilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest part of tbe pumnoa b 
subjection to Persia révoltent 

Artaxerxes Miiemon had been the involuntary occasion of this defection- 
That prince, of himself, was good, equitable, and benevolent. He loved hia 
people, in I was l>e!ovea by (hern. He bad much mildness and sweetness of 
temper in bis character ; hut that easiness degenerated into sloth and luxury, 
and particularly in the latter years of hi.<i life, in w hich he dii»covered a dislike 
for all business and application ; from whence the gr>od qualities, which he 
otherwise pos«e<ieed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became use!( '='« r^nd 
witbouteûect. The nobilily aud governors of provinces, abusii^ his favour 
and tbe infirmities of his great age, oppressed tbe people, treated them with 
insolence and cruett>% loaded tbem w ith taxes, and didoveiy thing m their 
power to render the Persian yoke insup|Hirtable. 

Tbe di:»content became general, and broke out, after long sufterii^, almoit 
at the same time on all sides. Asia Minor, Syria, Phœnicia, and mai^ otfier 

{)rovinces, declared themselves openly, and took up amis. The principal 
eaders of the conspiracy were Ariobarzaiies prince of Phrygia. Mausolus king 
of Caria, Orontes governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of Lydia. 
Datâmes, of whom mention has been made bcibre, and who oonmandad in 
Capy^ndocia, was also ei^sraged iîi it. By this means, bait" the revenues of the 
crown were on a sudden diverted into ditttrent channels, and the remainder 
did not suffice for tbe exfienBes of a war against tbe re?olters, had they acted 
in concert. But their union was of no long continuance ; and those who had 
been the first and n)Ost zealous in shakir^ off the yoke, were also tbe foremost 
in resuming it, and in betraying the interests of tbe others, to make their 
peace with the king. 

The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from their obedience, bad en- 
tered into a confederacy for their mutual defence, and bail chosen Orontes, 
governor ot Mysia, for their general. They bad also resolved to add twenty 
ttKNisand fore troops to those of the country, and had charged die same 
Oroutf - %\ 1th the care of rai^lrt2: thcni But when he had got the money for 
that service into his hands, with tlie addition of a yearns pay, he kept it for 
himself, and delivered to the king the penons who bad brougnt it fiom the re* 
Tolted provinces. 

Reomîthra^, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, hrjvin<^ been sent into Egypt! 
to negotiate succours, committed a treachery of a like nature- Havit^ brought 
from that countiy five hundred talents and fiAy ships of war, he assembled th« 
principal levdteis at Leucas, a dty of Asia MsDOTy under pretence of giviqg 
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tbem an account of his D^tiation, seized them all. delivered tliem to UiC 
long to make his peace, and kept the money he had received in Elerpt fbr 
thp conff'derary Thi?<^ this forniidal)!*' revolt, which would have nrotigtit 
the Persian empire to the very brink ot ruio, dissolved of itself, or, to speak 
more properly, was suspended fbr 9ometim«' 

aSCTiON XI- — ^^rHOUBLC OF THE COURT OF AXTAXERXES CONCE&JIUIG BtS S6C* 

CBS80R. DEATH OP THAT PIUIIGB* 

The e&d of Ifce reign of AiUutenes sbounded with cdbalt.* The whole 
court were divided ioto factions in favour of one or other of his sone, who pfie> 

tern^îpd (o tfif «jurrcssion- He had one hundred and fifty by hi-^ rrvnnr^Vjrtf-* 
who were in number three hundred and sixty, and three by hi^ iawtul wue 
Atom ; Dariin, Ariaspes, and Ochii8> To put a stop to these pnctfees, he 
declaièd Darius, the eldest, his successor- And to remove all cause of dm* 
putir^ that nrince's riçht aOer his death, he permitted him to a^ume from 
thenceforth toe title of kii^, and to wear die royal tiara.1 But the youne 
|Mco was lor hairinp something move real. Besides which, the refinal « 
Axtaxenes to give him one of his concubines, whom he had demanded, had 
extremely incensed him, and he formed a coospiracy against his liUher's liie, 
wbeivin he engaged tifty of his brothers. 

it was Tirahasus, of whom mentioo has heen made already, who contributed 
the most to hh takir^ unnatural a resolution from a like sul>ject of discoo- 
tent against tlio king ; who, having promised to give him first one o/ his daugb- 
ters in marriage, and then another, I'roke his word both limes, and marrWtd 
them himself ; such abominable incesb b<>ing pennitteda't Ibattîmem Peiaia» 
the religion of the nation not prohibiting them. 

The number of the conspirators was already very great, and the day fixed 
for the execution, when a eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, discovered 
It to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly 
imprudent to despi '^<^ crrt nt a dringer by neglecting a strict inquiry into it, 
but that it would be nmch more so, to give credit to it without certain and un- 
questionable proof. He assured himself of it with his own eyes. The con- 
spi I 1 1( were suffered to enter the king's apartment, and thenseiicdL DuMi 
en l ill hi> iircompHces were punishpd n-^ they deserved. 

Alter the death of Darius, the cabaJi» began again. Three ol his brothers 
were competiton, Ariaspes, Ochus. and Arsames. The two first pretended 
to the throne in right of birth, being the sons of the queen. The thiid had 
the king'^" tav(>?ir, who ti n î* rly loved him, thmjfrb only the "on of t rnpfj- 
bine. Ocbus, prompted by hiii restless ambition, studied perpetually the 
means to rid himself of bodi his rivals. As he was equally cunning and crael» 
he employed his cunning and artifice against Ariaspes, and his cruelty agunat 
Arsames. Knowing the former to br extrt^fiiely simple nnd rrpdnlnn'^, he made 
the eunuchâ of the palace, whom lie had (ound means tu corrupt, threaten hiB 
90 teiribly in the name of the king his ftther, that enectinig fiwff wmtmH k» 
be treated as Darius had been, he poisoned himsell to avoid it. Ai^er this 
t]ip?-e rprnnint'd nnly Arsames togivehim umbrage; ber:Mi^e bis father, and all 
the wcjriii, considered that prince as most worthy of the throne, from hi^ ability 
and other excellent qtialitin. He caused him to be aasasitnated faj Haiintei» 
aon of Tiribasus. 

This loss, which followed r1o<e upon the other, and the exceeding wicked- 
ness with which both were attended, gave the old kiqg a grief that proved 
mortal : nor is it surprisin^f, that at hb age he sbmild nofhave strength enougii 

to support so great an affliction. He sunk under it into his tomb, alter a rt ign 
of forty-three years, which might have been r-^IIed happy, if not iiîti mjpled 
by many revolts. That of his successor wiii be no less disturbed witii them.| 
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SECTI9N XII CAUSIÙS OF TH£ FREf^UENT IlfSVRBECTIONS jk*D REVOLTS IN THE 

PBRStAN SMPIRB* 

I BATE taken care« in relating the seditions that happened in the Penâui 
empire, to ohsprvr from time tu time tin abuses whiil» occasioned them. But 
as these revolts were more trequent than ever in the latter years, and wili be 
uum so, especially in the succeediiitr reign, I thought it would be proper to 
unite here, under the sanie poiotof view, the diffen-nt causes of Mcfa mttir* 
TCctioi^, *Thich toretell the appronchnig decline of the Persian empire. 

I. After the re^ of Artazerxe^j Longimanus, the kings of Persia abandoned 
themselves moie and more to Ûne charms of ToliiptiKMisnefls and Imuiy, and 
the delii^htsof an indolent and inactive life. Shut up gi-nerallv in their pala- 
ces among women, ami a ciowd of flatterers, they contented tnemselves with 
eqjoriiig, in mjA eiTeminatc ease and idleness, the pleasure ul universal com> 
raand, and made their gnodettr consist in the splendid glare of riches, and an 
expensive map^ifirence. 

II. They were besides princes ol ix> great talents tor the conduct of aflfairs. 
of little capacity to govern, and void of taste for glory. Not having a suf- 
fici^t extent of mind to animate all the parts of so vast aDempire,nor ability 
to support the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the care of public 
business, the fatigues of commandite armies, and the dangen which attend 
the execution of great enterprises; confining their ambition to bearing aloîâe 
the lofty title of the çreat king, and the king: of kings. 

III. The great olhces of the crown, the ifovemment of the provinces, the 
command of annies, were generally bestowed upon people without either 
service or merit. U was the in6uenoe of the fiivourites, the secret intrigues of 
the court, the solicitations of the women of tho paînre, whu-h determined the 
choice of the persons who were to fill the most nnporUul posts of the empire, 
and appropriated the rewards due to lito ofllcen who had done tbe state real 
service to llieir own creatures, 

IV. These courtiers, often out of a base, mean iealnu^iy of the merit that 
save Ihem umbrage, and reproached their mean abilities, r«:muveii tiic ir rivals 
nom public employments, and rendered their talents useless to the state. 
Sometimes they would even cause their fidelity to be ^inprrted by fil-e in- 
formations, brirffi^ them to trial as crimioals against tbe state, ana force the 
king's most faithful servants, ibr tbehr defence against their cahinmiators, to 
seek their safety in revoltii^, and in turning those arms against their prince, 
^vhich they had so often mm to tnumph lor bis gloiy, and the service of 
the empire.* 

V. The ministers, to bold die generals in dependence, restnined them uDp 

der such limited orders, as ohlie:ed them to let slip the occasions of conquering, 
and prevented them, by waiting for new orders, from pusiiin^ their advantages. 
They also often made them responsible for their bad success, after having let 
them want every thii» necessary to the service. 

VI. Tht K inL'"S of Persia ha ! rxtremely degenentr Î from the fni^nlity of 
Cyrus, and the ancient Persians, who contented Uiemselves with cres«es and 
sallads for their food, and water for their drink. The whole nobility had been 
infected with the contagion of this example. In retaining the single meal of 
their ancestor*, they made it last during f)ie f^r^ate^t pnrt of fhe day, and pro- 
liMjged it far into tbe night by drinking to excess ; and tar from beipg ashamed 
of cminkenness, they made it their glory, as we bave seen in tbe example <^ 
young Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remoteness of the pn)vinces, which extended Irom tbe 
Caspian and Euxine to the Red Sea and Ethiopia, from the rivers Gar^s and 
Indus to the i£gean sea, was a great obstacle to the fidelity and affection of 
the people, who nevn had the sati'^fartion to enjoy the presence of theirmas- 
lers ; who knew them only by the weight of their taxatKK», and by the pride 
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and avarice of thpir satraps or governors : and who, in transporting tliem&elvea 
to the court, to m ike thf ir <icniands and complnints there, could rK't hojf to 
find access to princes, who lielieved it coalril)uted to the majesty ol tbeir per- 
sons to make themselves inaccessible and invisible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in subjection to Persia, did rmt coib- 
pose a uniform empire, nor the regular body of a state, whose- mf n.bers were 
united bv tbe common ties of interests, manners, lafiguage, and religion, ami 
animated with tbe same spirit of govemment. under tbe guidance <^ tbe Mine 
laws. It was rather a confused, disjointed, tumultuous, and even foroed asi-< m- 
blageof different nations, formerly free and indei)endent, some of whom, wLo 
were torn from their native countries and the sepulchres of tbeir forefathers, 
saw themselves with pain transported into unknown regions, or among: cneniss, 
where they persevered to retain their own laws and customs, and a form of go- 
vernment peculiar to themselves. These different nations, who not onij lived 
without any common tie or relation among them, but with a diversity of man- 
ners and worship, and often with antipathy of characters and incWnat'ions, de- 
sired nothing so ardently as their liberty, and re-establishment in tbeir own 
countries. All these people, therefore, were unconcemtid for tbe preservation 
of an empire, wbicb was tbe sole obstacle to tbeir so ardent and ju&t desirei. 
and coula not aflîect a govenment that treated them always as strangers and 
Subjected nations, and nevergave them any share in its authority or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire^ and its reoioteness from the court, oia<^ it 
necessary to give the viceroys of the frontier piovinGaB aveiy great mttheritj 
n every branch of goTeiument ; to raise and pay armies ; to impam tribute ; 
to adjudge the differences of cities, provinces, and V3?«a/ k\\\^, and to make 
treats with the neighbouring states. A power bo extt^nsive, and almost in- 
depoident. in which they continued many years without being changed, and 
without colleagues or council to deliberate upon tbe affairs of their provinces, 
accustomed them to the plea-sureof commanding absolutely, and oi reigning. 
In consequence of which, it was witli great reluctance they submitted to be 
removed from their governments, and ttiey often endeavoured to support than* 
seh es in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, and all tbe otberoffi- 
cers and ministers, Iboiight it for their honour to imitate, in tbeir e<^uips«es, 
tables, nioveable.s, and habits, tbe pomp and splendour of tbe court m wUdl 
they had been educated. To ^ujiport so destructive a pride, and to fillMk 
expenses so much above the toitune^ of private persons, they were reduced to 
oppress the subjects under iheii jurisdiction witb exorbitant taxes, flagrant ei- 
tortions, and the shameful traffic of a public venality, that set those offices la 
sale for money, which ought to have been granted only to merit. All that 
vanity lavished, or luxury exhausted, was made good by mean arts, and tbe 
violent rapaciou.>ne-s ot au insatiable avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and many others, which remained ifitbout remedy, 
and which were daily augmented by impunity, tired the people's patience, 
and occasioned a general discontent among them, the usual foremnner of the 
ruin of states. Their ju>t complaints, long despised, were followed by tbe 
open rebellion of several nations, who endeavoured to do themselviesthat jurtke 
hy force, which was refused to their remonstrances. In such a conduct, they 
failed in the submission and tuielity which subjects owe to their sovereigns; 
but paganism did not carry ib lights >o far, and was not capable of so sublime 
a perfection, which was reserved for a religion that teaches, that no pretext, no 
injustice, nor veiatioo» can ever authorise the rebellion of a people agaiait 
their prince. 
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